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THE   LEGAL   STATUS   OF  RELIGIOUS  OKGANIZA- 
TIONS  IN  THE  MODERN  STATES. 

One  of  the  chief  est  sonroes  of  oonfusion  of  thought  in  regard  to 
any  subject  is  tiie  employment  of  the  language  of  the  past  to  exr 
press  the  relations  of  the  present.  Human  ideas  and  institutions 
are,  by  the  law  of  development,  subject  to  perpetual  modification 
and  adjustment.  The  words  and  phrases  which  represent  them 
oorrecdy  at  one  period  of  their  growth  are  faulty  and  delusive 
when  applied  to  another.  As  a  general  principle  the  terminology 
of  every  subject  is  behind  the  actual  status.  This  is  especially 
true  in  reference  to  the  relations  which  constitute  the  problem 
of  this  essay.  The  current  phrase  employed  to  give  title  to  the 
subject  is  ^^  Relation  of  State  to  Church."  This  is  misleading  in 
at  least  two  respects:  — 

1st  There  is  no  such  institution  known  to  modem  law  as  **  the 
diurch."  The  phrase,  ^^the  church,"  is  now  only  a  collective 
name.  It  denotes  a  variety  of  separate  and  independent  organiza- 
tions having  a  common  purpose.  If  the  Platonians  object  to  this 
statement  we  will  grant  them,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the 
church  is  an  idea.  In  either  case  it  has  no  legal  status  as  an 
institution.  The  law  takes  cognizance  only  of  the  separate  and 
independent  organizations,  and  addresses  itself  wholly  to  them. 

2d.  The  word  ^^  state  "  conveys  no  certain  and  distinct  idea  to  the 
common  mind.  It  is  used  sometimes  to  designate  territory,  some- 
times government,  and  sometimes  members  of  a  political  union. 
Moire  rarely  is  it  employed  in  its  true  scientific  meaning  to  denote 
the  sovereign,  independent  and  ultimate  organization  of  the 
people,  upon  which  rests  the  constitution  both  of  government  and 
of  Uberty.  Most  frequently  is  it  intended  for  government  in  the 
discussion  of  the  relations  which  form  the  subject  of  this  paper. 
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We  seldom  meet  the  phrase,  ^*  relation  of  the  govermnent  to  the 
church,"  although  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  thb  is  what  is  meant, 
either  exclusively  or  most  largely,  by  the  expression,  ^'  relation 
of  state  to  church."  Moreover  the  phrase,  ^'  the  state,"  is  sub- 
ject, in  some  degree,  to  the  same  criticism  which  we  have  applied 
to  the  phrase,  ^'  the  church."  It  is  no  concrete  existence  in  the 
modem  political  world.  There  are  states^  but  no  universal  state. 
^^  The  state  "  is  either  a  collective  name  or  the  symbol  of  an  ab- 
stract idea. 

The  truth  is  that  this  nomenclature  comes  to  us  from  the 
Middle  Ages,  when  the  state  was  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  of 
the  German  nation,  whose  boundaries  were,  in  theory  if  not  in 
fact,  the  limits  of  civilization,  and  when  the  European  church 
was  one  consolidated  institution.  We  must  discard  its  employ- 
ment at  the  outset,  if  we  would  gain  any  clear  and  distinct  idea 
of  the  relations  of  the  present,  either  in  practice  or  principle. 
The  title  which  we  have  chosen  is  not  subject  to  any  of  the  objec- 
tions to  which  we  have  just  referred :  "  The  Legal  Status  of  Re- 
ligious Organizations  in  the  Modem  States."  It  requires,  how- 
ever, a  word  of  explanation.  We  should  indicate  what  we  intend 
by  the  phrase  ^^  modem  states."  Briefly,  we  employ  the  expression 
to  designate  a  definite  system  of  fundamental  poUtical  principles 
rather  than  a  period  of  political  chronology.  Not  all  the  states 
of  the  present  are,  from  our  standpoint,  modem  states,  —  not  even 
the  greater  number.  Only  those  which  rest  upon  a  national 
foundation,  and  have  developed  constitutional  government  and  a 
popular  "  politique,"  can  be  strictly  so  termed.  These  conditions 
and  principles  have  been  attained  chiefly  during  the  most  modem 
era,  and  therefore  political  science  has  borrowed  from  chronology 
the  adjective  in  the  phrase. 

The  discussion  of  our  subject  divides  itself  naturally  under  two 
heads,  viz. :  — 

The  relation  of  the  religious  organizations  within  the  territory 
of  a  state  to  the  state,  and 

Their  relation  to  the  government. 

Modem  public  law  distinguishes  sharply  the  state  from  the 
government.  It  recognizes  sovereign  and  absolute  power  as  inher- 
ent in  the  state,  and  views  the  government  as  the  creature  of  the 
state,  deriving  all  its  powers  therefrom  and  subject  to  limitations 
thereby.  Against  the  state  there  are  no  immimities,  no  rights,  no 
liberties.  Against  the  government,  on  the  other  hand,  the  state 
marks  out  a  sphere  of  freedom  and  autonomy  for  the  individual 
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and  erects  defenses  for  the  same.  The  state  makes  the  constitu- 
tion upon  which  the  government  rests  for  existence  and  power, 
but  there  is  nothing  human  more  ultimate  than  the  state.  Its 
foundations  are  history,  human  nature,  and  God,  and  it  is  their 
sovereign  interpreter.  There  is  nothing  in  political  science  so 
difficult  for  the  theologian  to  accept  as  the  absoluteness  of  the 
state.  ^*  Dieu  et  mon  droit ''  is  usually  his  first  principle.  At  the 
best,  he  seldom  gets  nearer  to  this  most  modem  proposition  than 
the  doctrine  of  ^^  natural  rights."  To  ascribe  the  origin  of  rights 
to  the  state  appears  to  him  the  root  principle  of  tyranny  and  op- 
pression. This  is  comprehensible.  The  theologian  dwells  largely 
with  the  ideas  of  past  ages.  His  idea  of  right  is  an  inheritance 
from  the  age  when  the  prince  was  the  government,  the  govern- 
ment was  the  state,  and  the  ends  of  the  state  war  and  conquest ; 
when,  on  the  other  hand,  the  church  was  the  refuge  of  the  people, 
the  defender  of  their  lives  and  property,  and  the  promoter  of  their 
welfare.  But  the  modem  state  is  no  longer  that.  It  is  the  people 
in  most  idtimate  organization.  It  comprehends,  therefore,  all 
interests,  all  institutions,  and  all  persons.  Its  consciousness  is  the 
clearest  light  in  which  to  search  for  justice  and  truth.  It  is  the  true 
king,  who  can  do  no  wrong.  Its  will  is  the  most  ultimate  force  in 
mundane  affairs.  The  churches  or  religious  organizations  existing 
within  its  territory  are,  as  are  all  other  associations  and  institutions, 
completely  subject  to  it.  Legally  it  is,  either  directly  or  mediately, 
the  creator  of  them  all,  and  they  must  look  to  it  for  their  rights, 
powers  and  protection.  The  relation  of  the  state  to  the  religious 
organizations  within  its  territory  is,  therefore,  simply  a  question  of 
high  policy  which  the  state  idone  determines  through  the  pre- 
scripts of  its  constitution. 

The  great,  all-comprehending  ends  of  the  modem  state  are 
civilization  and  culture.  It  considers  that  these  ends  can  be  best 
secured  in  one  direction  by  force,  in  another  by  influence,  and  in 
still  another  by  liberty.  The  government  is  Uieref ore  but  one  of 
the  means  made  use  of  by  the  state.  The  freedom  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  encouragement  of  association  are  others  which  it 
employs ;  and,  in  proportion  as  the  individual  rises  in  the  scale  of 
culture,  it  employs  them  in  higher  and  higher  degree.  This  realm 
of  autonomy  is  as  truly  a  creation  of  the  state  as  is  the  govern- 
ment itself.  The  state  marks  out  its  boundaries  in  the  constitu- 
tion, and  commands  the  government  not  only  not  to  overstep  these 
limits  itself  but  to  repel  assaults  upon  them  from  any  and  every 
other  source.     Within  this  domain  of  constitutional  liberty  the 
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modem  states  place  the  freedom  of  religion,  endowed  with  such 
privileges  and  immunities  and  subject  to  such  limitations  as  in  their 
view  the  welfare  of  the  individual,  the  community,  and  the  state 
warrants  and  requires.  From  this  point,  therefore,  our  problem 
is  the  relation  of  tiie  govemmeni  to  the  religious  organizations 
within  the  state. 

We  search  in  vun  throughout  the  constitutional  law  of  the 
modem  states  for  any  express  provision  which  secures  tiie  freedom 
of  religious  associations  against  the  powers  of  the  government. 
If  it  be  a  constitutional  right,  it  must  be  implied  from  the  clauses 
guaranteeing  the  freedom  of  religion;  and  in  order  that  such 
an  inference  shoidd  be  authoritative  and  form  a  settled  part  of 
the  law,  it  must  be  made  by  the  organ  vested  by  the  state  in  the 
constitution  with  the  power  of  interpreting  finally  the  constitu- 
tion. In  the  European  states  this  is  th^  legislature.  In  the  United 
States  it  is  the  judiciary,  —  that  is,  where  private  rights  are  in- 
volved ;  otherwise  it  is  Uie  legislature.  Far  from  recognizing  the 
powers  of  religious  organizations  as  secured  by  the  constitution, 
the  legislation  of  all  the  European  states  treats  them  as  subject 
completely  to  governmental  supervision  and  controL  In  the 
United  States  the  highest  judicisd  body  has  placed  a  similar  inter- 
pretation upon  our  constitutional  law.  In  the  case  of  Beynolds 
versus  the  United  States,  reported  in  volume  98  of  the  decisions 
of  that  great  tribunal,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
declares  that  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  provides  ^^  that 
Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  re- 
ligion or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof,"  deprives  Congress 
of  legislative  power  over  opinion  merely.  That  is,  the  freedom  of 
religion,  as  recognized  and  guaranteed  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  is  only  the  freedom  of  individual  belief.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  that  belief  seeks  to  take  on  the  form  of  acts  and 
practices  or  to  exercise  powers  through  religious  organization,  it  is 
subject  to  the  powers  of  the  government.  I  am  not  aware  that 
this  question  has  been  the  direct  issue  in  any  case  adjudicated  by 
the  courts  of  the  commonwealths,  but  we  may  surely  conclude 
that,  if  such  be  the  principle  in  reference  to  tlie  powers  of  the 
United  States  government  within  the  organized  territories,  such  it 
must  be  in  reference  to  the  powers  of  the  commonwealth  govern- 
ments in  the  respective  commonwealths,  unless  otherwise  pre- 
scribed in  their  constitutions.  There  is  no  such  express  restric- 
tion in  any  of  these  constitutions,  and  there  is  no  clause  in  any  of 
ihem  more  favorable  in  language  to  such  an  implication  than 
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that  oontained  in  the  Constitation  of  the  United  States,  which 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  declared  shall  not  be 
so  interpreted.  The  modem  states  confer  upon  individuals  no 
constitutional  right  of  practicing  their  religion  and  instituting 
religions  organizations  solely  according  to  the  dictates  of  ih^ 
own  consciences.  Bights  of  this  character  are  conferred  or  allowed 
by  the  government.  The  genius  of  the  modem  state,  indeed,  reo* 
ommends  the  government  to  make  this  domain  of  individual 
action  as  large  and  as  free  as  the  safety  and  the  interests  of  the 
public  and  of  all  individuals  will  permit ;  it  sees  therein  the  best 
means  for  the  cultivation  of  true  religious  character ;  but  it  does 
not  authorize  iiSdividuals  or  associations  to  defy  the  govemm^it 
from  the  stronghold  of  the  constitution  in  respect  to  these  things. 
There  is  very  great  popular  misapprehension,  especially  in  the 
United  States,  in  regard  to  the  general  rights  and  powers  of  asso- 
ciations, secidar  as  well  as  religious.  They  seem  to  be  considered, 
by  a  very  large  proportion  at  least  of  our  people,  to  be  not  only 
constitutional  rights,  but  the  dearest  and  most  important  of  rights. 
This  view,  however,  completely  confounds  the. modem  with  the 
medisBval  state.  In  the  medisBval  state,  the  absolute  freedom  of 
combination  for  any  and  all  purposes  without  governmental  sanc- 
tion, and  even  contrary  to  governmental  command,  was  the  leading 
characteristic.  The  practice  was  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  the 
government  was  the  prince,  who  could  not  sufficiently  protect  the 
rights  of  individuals  or  maintain  tiie  public  peace  and  security  or 
promote  the  general  welfare,  and  who  was  often  inclined  to  arbi- 
trariness in  his  administration.  The  manors,  the  guilds,  the 
leagues,  the  orders,  and  the  church  discharged  many  of  the  duties 
of  the  government  toward  the  individual  and  the  public.  They, 
therefore,  came  to  exercise  many  governmental  powiers.  The  union 
of  public  powers  with  private  interests  in  the  hands  of  the  chie& 
of  these  organizations  resulted  in  grinding  tyranny  over  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  same,  while  their  rivalries  and  hostilities, 
unrestrained  by  the  government,  destroyed  the  peace,  the  power, 
and  the  welfare  of  the  state.  When  this  condition  of  things  be- 
came no  longer  endurable,  the  prince  and  the  mass  of  the  subjects 
of  these  very  combinations  joined  hands  to  crush  their  power.  The 
result  was  tiie  development  of  the  absolute  monarchies  of  the  fif- 
teenth to  the  eighteenth  centuries,  which  gave  to  the  individual 
the  freedom  of  his  person  and  the  security  of  his  property  against 
noUe,  bishop,  and  guild-master,  —  not  completely,  indeed,  but  in 
large  d^ree.    The  experience  ot  the  Middle  Ages  had  shown  that 
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the  complete  freedom  of  aBsociations  will,  in  the  long  run,  destroy 
individual  freedom,  and  the  universal  cry  for  deliverance  from 
their  yoke  was  the  declaration  of  humanity  that  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals must  be  defended  by  the  government  against  the  powers  of 
associations.  So  long  as  the  absolute  kings  discharged  this  great 
duty,  their  government  was  popular.  When,  however,  they  tiiem- 
selves  began  the  systematic  invasion  of  the  rights  of  person  and 
property  through  their  police  and  tax  powers,  then  the  combi- 
nations reappeared,  and  the  power  of  the  people  was  directed 
through  them  against  the  government  itself.  Through  these  new 
associations  the  absolute  monarchies  were  overthrown  and  the 
states  constitutionalized ;  and  the  more  recent  service  which  they 
wrought  obliterated  in  the  popular  mind  the  memory  of  the  evil 
which  their  predecessors  created  before.  The  constitutional  law 
of  the  present,  however,  is  more  considerate.  It  holds  that 
modem  liberty  means  the  liberty  of  the  individual.  It  values 
association  only  as  a  help  to  the  individual,  and  directs  the  power 
of  the  government  against  it  when  it  becomes  a  violator  of  indi- 
vidual rights.  The  right  of  association  is,  therefore,  not  a  pri- 
mary but  a  secondary  right ;  that  is,  it  is  subject  to  governmental 
regulation,  and  has  no  unlimited  immunity  in  the  constitution. 
Some  of  the  earlier  European  constitutions  contained  it,  but  the 
error  in  principle  was  soon  revealed  and  all  such  provisions  were 
expunged  from  later  instruments.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  we  understand  and  appreciate  this  point  We  are 
threatened  at  this  moment  with  the  loss  of  liberty,  not  through 
oppression  by  government,  but  through  the  tyranny  of  associations. 
Our  greatest  danger  is  medisevalism,  not  absolutism.  Let  us  fix, 
therefore,  clearly  in  our  minds  the  proper  place  of  the  rights  of 
associations  in  the  scale  of  rights.  Let  us  free  our  minds  from 
the  thought  that  we  are  jeopa^izing  liberty  when  we  lay  strong 
hands  upon  the  powers  of  associations.  Let  us  fully  realize  that 
we  cannot  preserve  modem  liberty —  the  liberty  of  the  individual 
—  except  through  several  very  important  restrictions  upon  the 
powers  of  associations ;  and  let  us  not  feel  that  the  subjection  of 
religious  associations  to  these  restrictions  is  either  unnecessary  or 
degrading.  Beligious  associations  have  denied  individual  rights ; 
some  do  now ;  and  those  which  are  not  moved  by  the  spirit  of 
tyranny  will  not  feel  the  bonds  of  the  law  in  behalf  of  individual 
freedom. 

As  we  have  said,  the  modem  states  subject  the  powers  of  asso- 
ciations to  the  powers  of  the  government,  but  recommend,  so 
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to  speak,  the  government  to  give  them  as  great  extension  and 
play  as  the  government  shall  find  consistent  with  the  highest 
enjoyment  of  individual  rights  and  the  highest  welfare  of  the 
state.  We  have  now  to  add  that  the  modem  states  obligate  the 
government  so  to  limit  these  powers  as,  first,  to  prevent  any  asso- 
ciation from  taking  possession  of  and  exercising  a  governmental 
power;  second,  to  prevent  the  rivalries  and  hostilities  between 
different  associations  from  coming  to  a  breach  of  the  public 
peace;  and  third, — and  most  important, — to  prevent  any  asso- 
ciation from  denying  to  any  member  of  the  same,  or  to  any  other 
person,  rights  secured  to  him  or  her  by  the  law  of  the  land.  The 
government  is  the  only  organization  in  the  modem  state  which 
is  authorized  to  use  force,  and  the  government  is  bound  to  use  the 
whole  power  of  the  state,  if  necessary,  to  secure  to  the  meanest 
individual  the  rights  guaranteed  to  him  by  the  constitution  and 
the  laws.  Any  hesitation  on  the  part  of  those  intrusted  with  the 
administration  of  the  laws  in  such  a  case,  no  matter  what  the 
character  or  the  strength  of  the  combination  to  be  dealt  with,  is 
vile  and  dangerous  demagoguery.  The  modem  state  is  the  People, 
and  the  government  is  their  organization;  the  laws  are  their 
laws,  and  are  for  their  protection.  The  modem  state  should 
therefore  throw  overboard,  instantly,  any  government  which  per- 
mits any  association  to  defy  the  laws  and  violate  individual  rights, 
whether  in  the  name  of  labor,  capital,  liberty,  or  religion. 

Proceeding,  now,  from  this  view  of  the  rights  and  powers  of 
associations  and  of  the  limitations  to  which  they  are  subject,  let  us 
examine  the  character  of  associations  in  the  modem  state.  For 
our  present  purpose  the  only  distinction  necessary  in  regard  to  this 
point  of  our  subject  is  between  associations  which  are  vested  with 
or  claim  the  exercise  of  a  power  to  compel  a  member  of  the  same 
against  or  without  his  consent  or  agreement,  and  those  which  are 
not  vested  with  or  do  not  claim  the  exercise  of  such  powers. 
The  truly  modem  state  can  endure  the  existence  of  the  latter 
species  only.  At  least  we  may  say  that  if  it  permits  the  former, 
the  government  must  place  them  under  strict  governmental  super- 
vision and  control,  for  they  are  quasi-public  organizations,  or 
branches  of  the  government  itself.  A  purely  private  organization 
rests  upon  contract  between  its  members.  They  can  be  held  to 
do  or  to  submit  to  only  what  they  have,  directly  or  indirectly,  ex- 
pressly or  impliedly,  agreed  to  do  or  to  suffer.  Neither  can  the 
body  itself  interpret,  in  final  instance,  the  terms  of  the  contract 
or  the  rights  and  duties  which  the  contract  creates,  nor  caa  it 
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compel  performance*  The  judicial  departmeait  of  the  govenunent 
alone  is,  in  the  modem  state,  aathorized  to  do  such  things.  Such 
an  organizati<m  can  be  safely  left  to  the  courts  of  remedial  justice. 
Their  powers  and  processes  are  sufficient  for  the  defense  of  indi- 
vidual rights  against  any  attempt  upon  its  part  to  exercise  undue 
power.  If,  however,  we  find  within  the  state  an  association  which 
may  compel  a  member  beyond  his  contract,  or  interpret  in  last  in- 
stance the  contract,  or  compel  performance,  then  we  have  an  organ- 
ization exercising  civU  powers,  and  the  government  of  the  modem 
state  is  bound  to  do  one  of  three  things,  namely,  dissolve  it  alto- 
gether, or  strip  it  of  such  powers,  or  adopt  it  as  a  governmental 
organ  ad  haec  In  the  latter  case  the  government  must  place  it 
under  strict  legislative  and  administrative  supervision  and  control, 
as  distinguished  from  mere  judicial  control ;  and  must  exercise  re- 
vising and  preventive  powers  over  its  acts  as  distinguished  from  a 
mere  remedial  power.  These  are  the  general  principles  according 
to  which  the  relations  of  the  government  to  any  association  within 
the  territory  subject  to  its  jurisdiction  should  be  determined. 

Our  final  question  is  now :  To  which  of  these  classes  of  asso- 
ciations do  the  religious  organizations  within  the  modem  states  be- 
long ?  We  may  say  that  the  great  states  of  modem  Europe  agree 
substantially  in  assigning  the  religious  organizations  to  the  latter 
class,  that  is,  to  the  class  of  public  associations  or  institutions,  and 
in  subjecting  them  to  the  legal  limitations  and  governmental  control 
pertaining  to  their  order.^  They  have  found  by  experience  that 
the  great  historic  organizations  of  religion  cannot  be  dealt  with  by 
the  judicial  power  alone  and  on  the  theory  of  contract ;  that  they 
exercise  a  power  over  the  individual  member  beyond  the  control  of 
the  rule  of  mutual  agreement;  that  they  cannot  be  abolished  or 
stripped  wholly  of  this  power ;  and  they  have  therefore  undertaken 
to  settle  the  relations  between  them  and  the  government  under  the 
view  that  they  are  public  institutions,  which  must  be  intmsted 
with  larger  powers  than  mere  private  associations,  and  must  there- 
fore be  subjected  to  a  different  and  much  stricter  controL  Conse- 
quently the  administration  of  their  properties  is  placed  under 
governmental  audit  and  approval  Their  rules  of  discipline  are 
limited  by  the  law,  and  the  application  of  them  made  subject  to 
i^peal  to  governmental  organs  for  revision  or  cassation*  The 
appointments  to  their  higher  stations  can  proceed  only  with  govern- 
mental approval.  The  education  of  their  clergy  is  directed,  in 
considerable  d^ree,  by  law.  Even  the  enunciation  of  new  doo- 
1  Hinsolmis,  Stoat  und  Kirche^  S.  249ff. 
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trines,  the  pnbUoation  of  proclainatioiiB  and  pastorals,  and  com- 
immifiationii  from  persons  outside  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  par- 
ticular goTemment,  are  in  many  oases  illegal  unless  furnished 
with  the  oonsent  of  the  goyemment.  The  purpose  of  these  re- 
strictions and  this  control  is  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  of  the 
individual  and  of  the  security  of  the  state  against  the  tyranny  and 
the  disloyalty  of  the  associations.  No  one  who  reads  European 
history  closely  and  with  understanding  can  fail  to  see  that  these 
means  are  both  necessary  and  effective,  and  that  any  other  manner 
of  dealing  with  these  organizations  would  be  full  of  danger  to  the 
freedom  of  individual  conscience  and  to  the  peace  of  the  public. 
The  European  jurists  have  taken  these  organizations  as  they  find 
them,  and  have  generalized  the  principles  of  the  relations  which 
should  subsist  between  them  and  the  government  from  history  and 
present  conditions,  and  are  now  no  longer  duped  by  the  high- 
sounding  phrase  of  ^^  the  free  church  within  the  free  state." 

In  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  a  very  curious 
condition  of  the  law  upon  this  subject,  which  does  not,  however, 
proceed  so  much  from  contradiction  between  statutes  or  judicial 
decisions  as  from  confusion  in  fundamental  principle.  The  law  is 
fixed  and  imiform,  but  scientifically  unintelligible.  In  the  great 
and  decisive  case  upon  the  point  under  consideration,  namely,  that 
of  Watson  v.  Jones,  reported  in  the  thirteenth  volume  of  Wal- 
lace's U.  S.  Supreme  Court  Decisions,  the  religious  organizations 
in  this  countiy  are  classed  in  name  as  private  associations,  and  are 
tiien  recognized  as  in  the  exercise  of  powers  belonging  to  public 
corporations,  with  the  purpose  of  liberating  them  from  the  jural 
restrictions  resting  upon  the  former  class,  while,  in  all  true  polit- 
ical science,  the  legitimate  effect  of  such  recogniti<m  would  be  to 
place  them  under  the  far  more  stringent  supervision  and  control 
of  the  l^slative  and  executive  powers  of  the  government.  In 
order  that  the  position  of  the  court  and  our  criticism  upon  it 
may  be  clearly  understood,  we  will  give  a  brief  account  of  the 
case,  and  quote  the  point  and  principal  dicta  of  the  decision.  We 
would  state  at  the  outset  that  the  reason  why  this  case  came  finally 
before  the  United  States  courts  was,  that  one  of  the  parties  was  a 
resident  of  the  commonwealth  of  Indiana  and  the  other  of  that  of 
Kentucky.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  courts  was 
founded  wholly  upon  this  fact  The  law  applied  by  the  court  was 
therefore  ctmmionwealth  law,  in  so  far  as  it  harmonized  with  United 
States  law,  and  not  simply  United  States  law.  Neither  was  it  the 
particular  statute  law  of  the  commonwealth,  as  will  be  seen  when 
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we  come  to  recite  the  decision ;  nor  the  general  common  law  as 
modified  by  the  particular  statute  law ;  nor  the  general  common 
law  as  interpreted  by  the  courts  of  the  particular  commonwealth,  — 
in  this  case,  on  the  other  hand,  their  interpretation  was  reyersed,  — 
but  it  was  the  general  common  law  of  the  whole  United  States  as 
interpreted  and  applied  by  the  highest  judicial  body  in  the  United 
States.  We  may  therefore  fairly  say  tiiat  it  is  the  whole  law  in 
our  dual  system  upon  the  subject,  unless  the  constitutional  or 
statute  law  of  a  particular  commonwealth  should  otherwise  ordain, 
which  would,  under  our  present  system  of  distribution  of  govern- 
mental powers,  create  a  different  rule  for  that  particular  common- 
wealth. 

The  object  of  the  suit  was  to  settle  the  title  to  the  prop- 
erty in  the  Walnut  Street  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  city  of 
Louisville,  Kentucky.  The  parties  each  claimed  to  represent  that 
organization.  The  principal  occasion  of  this  state  of  things  was 
the  fact  that  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States,  the  central  and  highest  judicatory  of  that  body, 
as  the  "  Form  of  Government "  puts  it,  had  in  May  of  1866  de- 
creed that  voluntarily  aiding  in  the  war  of  rebellion  and  holding 
the  doctrine  that  negro  slavery  in  the  South  was  a  divine  institu- 
tion were  sinSy  which  must  be  recanted  by  every  person  from  the 
Southern  States  making  application  for  membership  or  office  in 
any  Presbyterian  Church,  before  such  application  could  be  con- 
sidered. The  Presbytery  of  Louisville  and  the  Synod  of  Ken- 
tucky repudiated  this  act  of  the  General  Assembly  as  a  usurpation 
of  authority,  —  as  a  violation  of  the  constitution  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  the  United  States.  The  parties  in  possession  of 
the  Walnut  Street  Church  property  at  the  time  of  the  beginning 
of  the  suit  before  the  United  States  courts  were  in  sympathy  with 
the  above-mentioned  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States,  as  it  called  itself,  al- 
though but  few  presbyteries  south  of  the  old  slave  line  were  rep- 
resented therein  at  the  time  the  resolution  was  adopted.  These 
parties  were  therefore  recognized  by  the  General  ALSsembly  as  the 
true  Walnut  Street  Church.  The  parties  seeking  the  property, 
however,  were  in  possession  of  an  order  from  the  Court  of  Appeals 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  which  court  had  decided  that 
the  introduction  of  the  resolution  of  May,  1865,  into  the  creed  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  by  vote  of  the  General  Assembly,  was 
a  violation  of  the  constitution  of  the  church,  was  therefore  a 
breach  of  the  contract  between  the  members  thereof,  and  therefore 
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null  and  void.  The  order  commanded  the  chancellor  of  the  chan- 
cery court  at  Louisville  to  restore  the  Walnut  Street  Church 
property  to  the  persons  mentioned  therein.  Whereupon  one  Jones, 
of  the  party  in  possession,  a  resident  however  of  Indiana,  ap- 
plied to  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  an  injunction 
restraining  the  chancellor  from  executing  the  order.  The  Circuit 
Court  issued  the  decree  of  injunction,  and  one  Watson,  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  party  seeking  possession  of  the  property,  appealed 
the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is 
therefore  from  the  supreme  interpreting  power  in  our  system  of 
government  that  we  have  the  law  upon  this  subject.  We  will 
quote  the  decision  verbatim  upon  the  point  under  considera- 
tion :  — 

"  Religious  organizations  come  before  us  in  the  same  attitude 
as  other  voluntary  associations  for  benevolent  and  charitable 
purposes,  and  their  rights  of  property,  or  of  contract,  are  equally 
under  the  protection  of  the  law,  and  the  actions  of  their  members 
subject  to  its  restraints.  •  •  •  The  questions  which  have  come  before 
the  civil  courts  concerning  the  rights  to  property  held  by  ecclesias- 
tical bodies,  may,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  examine  them, 
be  profitably  classified  under  three  general  heads,  which  of  course 
do  not  include  cases  governed  by  considerations  applicable  to  a 
church  established  and  supported  by  law  as  the  religion  of  the 
state. 

^^  1.  The  first  of  these  is  when  the  property  which  is  the  subject 
of  controversy  has  been,  by  deed  or  will  of  the  donor,  or  other  in- 
strument by  which  the  property  is  held,  by  the  express  terms  of 
the  instrument  devoted  to  the  teaching,  support,  or  spread  of  some 
specific  form  of  religious  doctrine  or  belief. 

"2.  The  second  is  when  the  properly  is  held  by  a  religious 
congregation  which,  by  the  nature  of  its  organization,  is  strictly  in- 
dependent of  other  ecclesiastical  associations,  and  so  far  as  church 
government  is  concerned,  owes  no  fealty  or  obligation  to  any 
higher  authority. 

**  3.  The  third  is  where  the  religious  congregation  or  ecclesias- 
tical body  holding  the  property  is  but  a  subordinate  member  of 
some  general  church  organization  in  which  there  are  superior 
ecclesiastical  tribunals  with  a  general  and  ultimate  power  of  con- 
trol more  or  less  complete,  in  some  supreme  judicatory  over  the 
whole  membership  of  that  general  organization.  •  .  . 

^^  The  third  of  these  classes  of  cases  is  the  one  which  is  of  tenest 
found  in  the  courts,  and  which,  with  reference  to  the  number  and 
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difficulty  of  the  qaestions  inTolved,  and  to  other  considerations,  is 
every  way  the  most  important.  It  is  the  case  of  property  acquired 
in  any  of  the  asual  modes  for  the  general  use  of  a  religious  con- 
gregation which  is  itself  part  of  a  large  and  general  organization 
of  some  religious  denomination,  with  which  it  is  more  or  less  inti- 
mately connected  by  religious  views  and  ecclesiastical  government. 
The  case  before  us  is  one  of  this  class,  growing  out  of  a  schism 
which  has  divided  the  congregation  and  its  officers,  and  the  pres- 
bytery and  synod,  and  which  appeak  to  the  courts  to  determine 
the  right  to  ihe  use  of  the  property  so  acquired.  Here  is  no  case 
of  property  devoted  forever  by  the  instrument  which  conveyed 
it,  or  by  any  specific  declaration  of  its  owner,  to  the  support  of 
any  special  religious  dogmas,  or  any  peculiar  form  of  worship,  but 
of  property  purchased  for  the  use  of  a  religious  congregation,  and 
so  long  as  any  existing  religious  congr^ation  can  be  ascertained 
to  be  that  congregation,  or  its  regular  and  legitimate  successor,  it 
is  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  property.  In  the  case  of  an  indepen- 
dent congregation  .we  have  pointed  out  how  this  identity,  or  suc- 
cession, is  to  be  ascertained,  but  in  cases  of  this  character  we  are 
bound  to  look  at  the  fact  that  the  local  congregation  is  itself  but  a 
member  of  a  much  larger  and  more  important  religious  organiza- 
tion, and  is  under  its  government  and  control,  and  is  bound  by  its 
orders  and  judgments.  There  are  in  the  Presbyterian  system  of 
ecclesiastical  government,  in  regular  succession,  the  presbytery  over 
the  session  or  local  church,  the  sjmod  over  the  presbytery,  and  the 
General  Assembly  over  all.  These  are  called,  in  the  hmguage  of 
the  church  organs,  ^  judicatories,'  and  they  entertain  appeals  from 
the  decisions  of  those  below,  and  prescribe  corrective  measures  in 
other  cases.  In  this  class  of  cases  we  think  the  rule  of  action  which 
should  govern  the  civil  courts,  founded  in  a  broad  and  sound  view 
of  the  relations  of  church  and  state  under  our  system  of  laws,  and 
supported  by  a  preponderating  weight  of  judicial  authority,  is 
that,  whenever  the  questions  of  discipline,  or  of  faith,  or  ecclesias- 
tical rule,  custom,  or  law  have  been  decided  by  the  highest  of 
these  church  judicatories  to  which  the  matter  has  been  carried, 
the  legal  tribunals  must  accept  such  decisions  as  final,  and  as 
binding  on  them,  in  their  application  to  the  case  before  them." 

The  rights  of  property  of  a  particular  congregation  were  then 
decided  upon  the  principles  here  advanced,  and  the  decree  of  the 
Circuit  Court  affirmed.  In  other  words,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  has  declared  it  to  be  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
land  that  the  interpretation  which  the  highest  '^  judicatory ''  of 
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any  religiotui  organization  pats  npon  its  own  powers  over  the  sub- 
ordinate judioatories  and  individual  members  of  the  same  is  finals 
and  the  dvil  tribunals  will  not  inquire  into  the  eorrectness  of  the 
same.  The  court  appears  to  limit  the  scope  of  this  wide-reaching 
principle  somewhat  by  enumerating  the  subjects  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plicable, namely,  faith,  discipline,  ecclesiastical  rules,  custom  or 
law ;  but  these  are  very  general  and  indefinite  terms,  and  we  must 
not  forget  that  the  very  case  to  which  the  court  applied  the  prin- 
ciple was  one  directly  involving  the  rights  of  property.  The  court 
did  not  say  that,  if  the  constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
vests  the  supreme  and  final  interpreting  power  in  regard  to  these 
things  in  the  Oeneral  Assembly,  then  the  civil  courts  will  not  in- 
terfere. This  would  have  been  sound,  for  then  that  clause  of  the 
constitution  would  have  been  part  of  the  original  contract  between 
tfie  organization  and  all  individuab  entering  the  same.  But  the 
court  refused  to  investigate  the  constitution  altogether,  and  thus 
attributed  to  one  parly  to  the  contract  the  power  to  bind  the  other 
by  its  own  ex  parte  and  possibly  unconstitutional  interpretation 
of  the  same.  We  submit  that  ^is  is  a  civil  power,  and  that  it 
stamps  the  organization  which  has  the  legal  right  to  use  it  as  a 
public  corporation.  The  learned  counsel  for  the  appellants  in  this 
very  case,  Mr.  T.  W.  Bullitt,  indicated  this  to  the  court.  He 
pointed  out  to  them  the  English  law  upon  the  subject  in  reference 
to  the  free  churches  of  that  country,  as  laid  down  by  Lord  Eldon 
himself,  which  holds  that  the  civil  courts  must  themselves  examine 
and  interpret  the  constitutions  of  the  religious  bodies,  and  deter- 
mine from  their  own  interpretations  the  rights  and  duties  agreed 
upon  under  them ;  and  that  the  claim  that  submission  to  the  judi- 
eateries  of  such  bodies  is  one  of  the  original  principles  of  their  con- 
stitutions  is  fact  to  be  proved  to  the  courts  and  that  there  is  no 
presumption  of  law  in  favor  of  such  a  claim.  But  our  Supreme 
Court,  in  this  case,  with  true  American  Chauvinism,  waved  aside 
tfie  wisdom  and  experience  of  ^'abroad."  In  the  important  case 
ci  Chase  v.  Cheney,^  decided  but  a  little  while  before  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  the  only  judge  upon  that  bench  at  the 
time  who  h^  the  knowledge  necessary  to  deal  with  the  questions 
involved,  the  late  C.  B.  Lawrence,  told  his  brethren  plainly  of  the 
error  into  which  they  were  falling  by  making  a  spiritual  court 
in  this  oountiy  the  final  judge  of  its  own  jurisdiction ;  but  they 
regarded  the  criticism  as  a  European  notion,  and  preserved  the 
character  of  true  Philistines  in  their  decision.  The  justice  who 
^  lOmois  BqHfrts,  vol  IviL,  pp.  641,  642. 
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rendered  the  opinion  in  Watson  v.  Jones  knew  well  the  case  of 
Chase  v.  Cheney,  and  the  dissenting  opinion  of  Judge  Lawrence. 
He  was  aware  that  there  was  another  side  to  the  question,  but  he 
evidently  had  no  appreciation  of  its  meaning  or  force. 

We  contend,  therefore,  that  the  religious  organizations  in  this 
country,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are  named  in  the  language 
of  the  law  and  of  the  day  private  associations,  are  recognized  by 
the  law  as  in  possession  of  powers  which  give  them  more  the  char- 
acter of  public  corporations,  and  of  public  corporations  of  the  most 
dangerous  nature  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  state  and  the  authority 
of  the  government,  namely,  of  the  nature  of  immunities.  It  is, 
no  doubt,  the  intention  of  our  lawgivers  to  confine  them  to  the 
purely  religious  sphere,  where  such  immunity  would  be  harmless ; 
and  l^ere  is  no  doubt  that  the  most  of  them  imagine  that  they 
have  done  so,  but  they  deceive  themselves  with  the  sound  of 
words. 

Evidently  there  is  an  inherent  difBculty  in  the  way  of  as- 
signing religious  organizations  to  the  category  of  mere  private 
associations,  and  we  think  it  is  this :  These  organizations  hold 
that  they  rest  upon  revealed  truth,  that  is,  upon  infallible  divine 
truth,  and  this,  in  the  close  relation  existing  between  religion, 
ethics  and  law,  inspires  them  with  the  feeling  that  they  possess 
the  norms  of  a  better  law' ih&TL  any, fallible  human  power  can 
give.  Why,  then,  should  they  be  made  subject  to  this  human 
law?  If  these  associations  should  or  could  take  the  view  that 
theology  was  a  human  science,  and  that  its  postulates  were  the 
results  of  human  experience,  reflection  and  speculation,  this  di£Bi- 
culty  might  disappear ;  for  as  the  national  consciousness  is  wider 
and  fuller  than  that  of  any  religious  confession,  it  could  then  be 
conceded  that  it  would  be  clearer  and  purer.  We  would  not  be 
considered  as  offering  this  suggestion  as  our  solution  of  this  diffi- 
culty. We  are  not  even  willing  to  say  that  we  desire  to  see  the 
difficulty  removed.  We  are  only  endeavoring  to  explain  how  it 
happens  that,  while  the  language  and  the  theory  of  our  law  profess 
one  view  upon  this  subject,  the  facts  and  the  practice  reveal  a 
different  and  a  contradictory  view.  We  are  more  inclined  to  re- 
gard religious  organizations  as  quasi-public  bodies,  and  advocate 
the  readjustment  of  their  legal  relations  upon  that  theory.  If, 
however,  they  be  recognized  as  in  possession  of  fuller  powers  over 
their  members  than  private  associations  may  legally  exercise,  then 
must  the  government,  in  the  modem  state,  hold  a  veto  over  their 
acts  and  a  control  over  their  administration,  so  far  as  it  may  regard 
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ih^e  as  necessary  to  protect  the  ciyil  and  political  rights  of  the 
individual  members  and  secure  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  state. 
We  pronounce  it  an  utter  confusion  in  political  and  juristic 
reasoning  and  language  which  terms  peligious  organi2sations  pri- 
Yate  assodations,  and  then  seeks  to  relieve  them  of  the  judicial 
supervision  pertaining  to  the  same  by  attributing  to  them  im- 
munity and  powers  of  a  public  character,  without  asserting  the 
more  stringent  control  of  legislature  and  administration  over 
them.  Seally  we  do  not  comprehend  how  a  true  interpretation 
of  our  constitutional  law  can  recognize  to  the  courts  the  power  to 
create  these  ecclesiastical  immunities.  The  constitutions  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  several  commonwealths  vest  the  whole 
judicial  power  in  courts  created  by  the  constitutions,  or  by  the  Con- 
gress and  the  several  l^slatures.  No  constitution  vests  in  the 
judicial  department  the  authority  to  delegate  judicial  power  — 
surely  not  final  judicial  power.  We  do  not,  therefore,  under- 
stand how  the  courts  have  any  more  right  to  accept  the  decisions 
of  an  ecclesiastical  judicatory  as  final  and  unrevisable  than  those 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  a  stock  exchange,  or  of  a  bank  or  a 
railway,  or  those  of  the  council  of  a  club,  unless  specially  em- 
powered thereto  by  constitutional  or  statute  law;  and  we  do  not 
think  that  this  can  be  successfully  claimed.  Moreover,  we  think 
that  the  vesting  of  ecclesiastical  tribimals  with  judicial  power,  or 
permitting  them  to  exercise  the  same,  is  a  question  of  polity,  not 
of  rights,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  decided 
against  its  own  power  to  determine  questions  of  polity.  (Georgia 
V.  Stanton,  6th  of  Wallace's  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  Beports.) 

Political  science  requires  that  we  should  class  these  organizations 
according  to  their  natural  and  actual  character,  and  juristic  logic 
then  demands  that  we  should  attach  to  them  the  legal  relations 
pertaining  to  their  class. 

John  W.  Burgess. 
CotxnaoA  College,  New  Tobk. 
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CHRISTIAN  WOEK  IN  LONDON. 

n.    DISSENTINQ  CHUBCHE8.  —  OTHER  MOVEMENTS. 

In  discussing  the  work  of  the  dissenting  churches  in  London 
we  shall  find  many  of  the  methods  employed  by  them  so  similar 
to  those  already  outlined  in  a  preyious  article  that  they  need  no 
further  description.  It  should  not,  however,  be  inferred  that 
they  are  practiced  with  less  earnestness  and  success  by  Noncon- 
formists than  by  Churchmen. 

The  dissenting  churches  have  about  seven  hundred  places  of 
worship,  of  all  sorts,  in  London.  Three  hundred  and  thirty  of 
these,  most  of  which  are  quite  small,  belong  to  various  bodies 
of  Wesleyans  and  Methodists ;  one  hundred  and  twelve  to  Inde- 
pendents or  Congregationalists ;  ninety-nine  to  Baptists;  sixty- 
seven  to  Presbyterians ;  and  eighty  or  ninety  to  a  variety  of 
smaller  sects  and  to  undenominational  missions. 

The  ordinary  services  of  these  churches  are  arranged  and  con- 
ducted in  all  essential  respects  like  those  of  our  own  country. 
There  are,  however,  some  slight  differences  between  their  ways 
and  ours.  Their  religious  meetings  are,  if  we  are  not  mistaken, 
considerably  more  frequent  than  is  usual  among  us.  It  is  common 
to  have  two  prayer-meetings  on  Sunday,  besides  two  r^^ular 
church;services  and  Sunday-schooL  Not  a  few  of  the  churches 
have  two  sessions  of  the  Sunday-school,  the  first  coming  before 
church  in  the  morning,  the  second  in  the  afternoon,  and  even  have 
the  same  officers,  pupils,  and  teachers  at  both  sessions.  Their 
Sunday-schools,  as  a  rule,  have  the  character  of  mission  schools, 
and  are  usually  not  attended  by  the  children  of  the  best  families 
in  the  church.  Yet  some  schools  are  conducted  on  the  American 
plan.  It  is  a  common  plan  to  hold  two  prayer-meetings  on  week- 
days :  one,  perhaps,  on  Monday  and  one  on  Saturday  evening ; 
and  a  more  formal  service,  with  preaching,  on  Wednesday  or 
Thursday  evening.  There  is  almost  always  more  singing  in  the 
course  of  the  service  than  is  oonmion  with  us.  Morning  service 
in  most  of  the  churches  includes,  at  least,  four  hymns  and  a 
chant,  or  three  hymns,  an  anthem,  and  a  chant.  It  was  noticed 
in  two  prominent  Congregational  churches  in  London  that,  during 
a  morning  service,  followed  by  a  brief  communion  service,  there 
were  sung,  always  by  choir  and  congregation  together,  an  anthem, 
two  chants,  and  five  hymns. 
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The  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  frequent,  the  event 
occurring  as  often  as  once,  and  even  twice,  each  month*  In  the 
latter  case  there  is  usually  one  celebration  after  a  morning  and 
one  after  an  evening  service,  in  order  that  it  may  suit  the  con- 
venience of  all  to  be  present  at  least  once  every  month.  There  is 
also  a  system  of  tickets  by  which  the  members  of  the  church 
indicate  their  presence  at  the  sacramental  service.  Each  member 
present  deposits  a  dated  and  numbered  ticket  in  the  collection-box 
with  the  offering  for  the  poor.  This  does  not  mean  that  no  mem- 
ber can  commune  without  a  ticket ;  the  ticket  is  simply  an  indica- 
tion of  his  presence,  and  enables  the  church  clerk  to  keep  a  roll 
of  attendance,  —  a  very  useful  thing,  especially  where  the  con- 
gr^ation  includes  a  lai^  number  of  poor  and  obscure  persons.^ 

Most  of  the  methods  of  evangelistic  work  carried  on  by  the 
dissenting  churches  closely  resemble  our  own.  They  have  prayer- 
meeting  inquiry-rooms,  gospel  services,  and  protracted  meetings 
precisely  like  ours.  Although  the  music  used  for  regular  church 
services  is  somewhat  unfamiliar,  in  evangelistic  meetings  of  all 
kinds  one  invariably  hears  the  well-known  songs  introduced  by 
Mr.  Bliss  and  Mr.  Sankey;  and,  much  as  these  simple  melodies 
may  be  despised  on  artistic  groimds,  they  certainly  have  a  remark- 
able adaptation  to  the  work  for  which  ihej  were  designed,  — that 
of  evangelistic  services  among  common  people.  They  are  used  in 
such  meetings,  not  only  in  London  and  all  over  England  and 
Scotland,  but  at  the  McAll  Mission  in  Paris,  and  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  in  Berlin. 

Having  premised  thus  much  in  general,  brief  description  will 
be  given  of  the  work  of  two  or  three  dissenting  churches  which 
deal  directly  with  the  problem  of  evangelizing  the  masses. 

The  first  example  is  that  of  the  Highbury  Quadrant  Congrega- 
tional Churchy  of  which  Dr.  Llewellyn  D.  Bevan,  formerly  of 
New  York,  and  lately  removed  to  Melbourne,  Australia,  was 
pastor  at  the  time  it  was  visited  by  the  writer.  This  church 
stands  in  the  midst  of  a  rather  prosperous  district  in  one  of  the 
newer  parts  of  London.  The  comfortable-looking  houses  about 
it  are  occupied  by  people  of  the  middle  and  upper  middle  classes. 
There  are  poorer  neighborhoods,  however,  within  a  few  minutes' 
walk,  inhabited  by  working-people.  The  church  has  two  thriving 
missions.    The  relation  of  one  of  these  missions  to  its  parent  gives 

^  I  cannot  say  that  this  is  a  oniversal  custom,  but  only  that  it  is  a  common 
one.  I  trust  my  readers  will  not  forget  that  I  claim  in  none  of  these  matters 
to  speak  with  authority,  except  within  the  range  of  a  very  limited  experienoe* 

VOL.  vra. — KO,  43.  2 
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an  extremely  yaloable  hint  at  the  way  religious  work  may  be  sac- 
oessf  ully  sustained  and  vigorously  pushed  in  the  poorest  neighbor- 
hoods. 

The  Mission  Church  of  Britannia  Bow  is  nearly  a  mile  and  a 
half  away  from  the  parent  church.  It  stands  in  a  narrow  lane  off 
from  a  portion  of  a  great  NorthrLondon  thoroughfare,  to  which 
its  abandoned  character  has  given  the  title  ^The  Devil's  Mile." 
The  population  thereabout  is  of  the  poorest  class,  —  day-laborers, 
washwomen,  and  costermongers.  The  Mission  has  all  the  ap- 
pointments of  a  regular  church.  Its  house  of  worship  is  large 
and  comfortable.  A  regular  pastor  devotes  his  whole  time  and 
strength  to  its  service.  It  has  its  own  treasurer,  deacons,  and 
committees,  and  is  in  every  respect  like  an  ordinary  church,  except 
that  it  leans  upon  a  stronger  sister  for  support. 

No  church  in  such  a  community,  with  such  a  membership,  could 
live  a  vigorously  independent  life,  if  it  could  live  independently 
at  alL  There  would  be  two  great  difficulties,  and  these  the  chief 
difficulties  that  disturb  independent  religious  enterprises  every- 
where in  poor  neighborhoods :  First,  lack  of  money  to  support 
an  efficient  pastor,  and  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  church  in  a 
proper  way;  second,  lack  of  workers  competent  to  take  helpful 
part  in  prayer-meetings,  to  organize  and  lead  the  various  agencies 
that  are  needed  to  lift  along  the  work,  and  to  teach  in  the  Sunday- 
school.  In  this  case  the  difficulty  is  overcome  by  uniting  the 
weak  church  with  a  strong  one.  The  latter,  out  of  its  abundance, 
supplies  the  needs  of  the  former,  and  both  are  benefited  by  the 
transaction,  —  one  with  the  blessing  of  giving,  the  other  with  that 
of  receiving.  The  Highbury  Quadrant  people  pay  the  entire 
pastor's  salary  for  their  brethren  at  Britannia  Row,  and  in  hard 
times,  when  tiie  weather  is  bitter  and  work  short,  so  that  many 
are  in  destitution,  they  come  generously  to  their  aid  with  gifts  of 
food,  clothing,  and  fuel.  The  stronger  church  sends  also  a  corps 
of  its  very  best  workers  to  assist  in  the  Sunday-school  and  prayer- 
meetings,  to  lead  mothers'  meetings,  and  even  to  take  the  office  of 
deacon  in  the  church.  It  would  be  strange  if  this  outlay  of  its 
strength  in  support  of  a  feeble  sister  did  not,  as  it  does,  react 
powerfully  upon  the  sustaining  church,  giving  it  more  means  for 
home  expenditure  and  more  workers  for  home  work.  It  would  be 
strange  if  going  down  to  play  the  part  of  brother  and  sister  in 
deed  and  in  truth,  by  working  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  these 
sons  of  toil  and  daughters  of  sorrow,  did  not,  as  it  does,  give  to 
the  well-to-do  people  of  the  Quadrant  Church  such  an  under- 
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standing  of  the  needs  of  the  poor,  and  such  sympathy  witli  their 
troables,  as  no  end  of  reading  and  speculation  could  afford.  It 
would  be  strange  if  these  gifts  of  money,  of  strength,  and  of 
fellowship  did  not  soften  the  bitterness  of  the  poor  toward  the 
rich,  as  indeed  it  does,  convince  them  of  the  reality  of  Christian 
brotherhood,  and  open  their  hearts  to  all  the  uplifting  influences 
of  the  Christian  religion.  Within  the  past  ten  years  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Britannia  Bow  has  been  surprisingly  transformed.  Neat 
and  comfortable  dwellings  are  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  the 
wretched  rookeries  that  once  abounded  in  those  parts.  Where 
once  the  people  were,  almost  without  exception,  ragged,  drunken, 
and  miserable,  they  now  appear,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  to 
be  neatly  clothed  and  comfortably  situated.  This  remarkable 
change  is  doubtless  chiefly  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Mission 
Church. 

The  other  mission  connected  with  the  Highbury  Quadrant 
Church  is  smaller,  and  more  of  the  usual  type.  The  feature  of 
it  tiiat  appeared  to  the  writer  most  interesting  was  a  working- 
men's  club  and  benefit  society,  comprising  seven  hundred  mem- 
bers, of  which  Dr.  Be  van  was  president,  for  whose  meetings  the 
Mission  buildings  are  used.  A  similar  club  meets  also  in  the 
lecture-room  of  the  main  church.  The  church,  with  both  of  its 
missions,  sustains  a  very  great  number  of  societies,  clubs,  classes, 
meetings,  penny  banks,  unions,  mothers*  meetings,  fathers'  meet- 
ings, etc.  The  Church  Beport  states  that,  ^'  irrespective  of  meet- 
ings ior  worship,  there  are,  in  all,  not  less  than  56  such  institu- 
ti<ms,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  five,  meet  at  least  once 
a  week,  that  honor  the  pastor  with  the  title  of  president.  The 
Sunday-school  scholars  in  all  these  institutions  number  more 
than  1,800 ;  the  members  of  the  various  mothers'  meetings, 
nearly  1,000.  Their  annual  contributions  for  the  purchase  of 
coal  and  clothing  exceed  £600 ;  penny  banks  have  926  depositors, 
and  their  total  deposits  last  year  amounted  to  £519.  The  various 
temperance  organizations  have  a  membership  of  700 ;  the  mutual 
benefit  societies,  a  membership  of  over  1,100,  with  an  income  for 
mutual  help  of  more  than  £1,350.  Once  a  week,  during  six 
months  of  the  year,  about  850  poor  children  receive  a  meat  dinner, 
and  700  poor  families,  or  8,500  individuals,  receive,  on  Christmas 
eve,  sufficient  material  to  provide  substantial  dinners  for  two 
days." 

Not  far  away  from  the  church  are  the  stables  of  one  of  the  great 
street-railway  companies.    In  these  buildings,  and  on  the  cars 
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that  run  out  from  them,  are  employed,  day  and  night,  seven  days 
in  the  week,  a  large  number  of  men,  of  a  class  as  much  neglected 
by  teachers  of  religion  as  any  in  civilized  countries.  A  missionary 
is  employed  for  their  special  benefit,  a  man  of  their  own  rank, 
who  before  his  conversion  was  well  known  to  them  as  a  famous 
quack,  gamester,  and  drunken  horse-doctor.  He  is  now  a  thor- 
oughly changed  man,  full  of  zeal,  with  a  rough  sort  of  power,  and 
an  ardent  advocate  of  temperance.  His  history,  experience,  and 
natural  gifts,  sanctified  by  the  grace  of  God,  secure  for  him  great 
infiuence  over  the  men.  He  has  won  scores  and  hundreds  of  them 
to  total  abstinence,  and  many  to  the  service  of  Christ. 

It  is  estimated  that  through  these  various  channels  the  church, 
whose  membership  is  only  517,  comes  in  contact  with  at  least 
10,000  lives. 

The  Tolmer's  Square  Congregational  Church  adapts  its  work 
to  the  needs  of  the  poorer  classes  by  a  very  interesting  movement 
of  a  somewhat  different  character.  This  church  stands  in  the  north- 
west quarter  of  London,  not  far  from  the  junction  of  Euston  and 
Tottenham  Court  roads.  The  neighborhood  is  one  which  was  long 
since  abandoned  by  the  wealthy,  and  from  which  well-to-do  house- 
holders have  gradually  been  moving  away,  leaving  the  better  streets 
to  business  and  boarding-houses,  while  the  poorer  ones  swarm  with 
an  ever  denser  population  of  artisans  and  laborers.  Few  churches 
have  been  called  upon  to  look  more  squarely  in  the  face  the  stern- 
est, most  difficult  problems  of  city  evangelization.  As  an  effort  to- 
ward the  solution  of  those  problems,  some  ten  years  ago,  under  the 
pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Simon,  now  of  Westminster  Chapel, 
there  was  projected  by  the  church  an  institute  for  workingmen ; 
that  is,  a  place  for  the  meetings  and  the  headquarters  of  their 
friendly  and  temperance  societies,  and  a  place  where  they  could 
always  gather  for  a  social  evening.  The  Bev.  Arthur  Hall,  of 
Bristol,  brother  of  Dr.  Newman  Hall,  succeeded  Mr.  Simon,  and 
pushed  forward  with  great  energy  the  plans  of  his  predecessor. 
During  his  pastorate  that  noble  building  was  completed  which 
bears  the  name  of  Tolmer  Institute.  At  a  distance  of  about  three 
minutes'  walk  from  the  church  it  rises  loftily  in  the  midst  of  a 
multitude  of  small  shops,  gleaming  gin-palaces,  and  dingy  tene- 
ment-houses. Four  shops  occupy  tibe  ground  floor,  one  of  which 
is  a  temperance  caf  ^  belonging  to  the  Institute.  The  rest  of  the 
building  is  occupied  by  rooms  of  various  shapes  and  sizes  carefully 
adapted  to  its  needs.  Among  these  are  a  gymnasium  and  three 
good-sized  audience-rooms,  the  largest  of  wluch  has  seats  for  800 
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people.  The  cost  of  the  whole  establishment,  together  with  the 
land  on  which  it  stands,  was  not  far  from  .£14,000.  Not  more 
than  five  years  have  elapsed  since  its  completion,  and  about 
tiiree  since  the  coming  of  the  present  pastor,  the  Rev.  Frederic 
Hastings.  Yet  tmder  his  skillful  ma^iagement  it  has  become  a 
potent  centre  of  Christiau  influence  in  that  community,  and  its 
spacious  accommodatioi^s  are  already  taxed  to  their  utmost  ca- 
pacity. 

Among  the  various  institutions  for  working-people  that  meet  in 
this  place,  the  following  are  noted :  a  Sunday-school,  a  Band  of 
Hope,  two  lodges  of  Good  Templars  and  one  of  Sons  of  Temper- 
ance, a  woman's  temperance  society,  a  thrift  society,  three  building 
societies,  a  mutual  improvement  society,  a  ^^  help-myself ''  society, 
two  Phoenix  (that  is,  temperance  friendly)  societies,  a  penny  bank, 
and  a  nimiber  of  evening  classes.  There  are  also  frequent  ^^  smok- 
ing concerts  "  for  workingmen,  and  popular  penny  concerts,  which 
draw  audiences  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  every  Saturday  night, 
and  pay  their  way  handsomely.  Here  the  pastor's  wife  holds 
mothers'  meetings,  where  poor  women  gather  weekly,  bringing 
their  babies  and  their  sewing,  to  hear  reading,  music,  and  gentle 
words  of  encouragement  and  helpfulness.  Here,  too,  are  held 
frequent  mission  prayer-meetings.  The  best  thing  about  it  is 
that  all  these  various  institutions  move  on  of  themselves,  and 
are  not  a  great  and  crushing  weight  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
pastor. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  chief  political  power  in  that  dis- 
trict, low  and  vicious  as  the  neighborhood  appears,  is  in  the  hands 
of  no  brewer  nor  liquor-dealer.  The  member  of  Parliament  for 
the  west  division  of  St.  Pancreas  publicly  acknowledged,  at  the 
last  election,  that  he  owed  his  seat  to  the  personal  influence  of  Mr. 


Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject  the  reader  will  be  intro- 
duced to  one  other  church,  engaged  in  work  of  still  another  kind 
among  the  poor,  —  work  which,  in  its  way,  is  as  remarkable  as 
any  that  the  world  has  to  show.  This  is  the  Bast  London  Taber- 
nacle, Its  pastor.  Rev.  Archibald  6.  Brown,  is  a  Baptist  of  the 
broad  English  type.  He  is  a  man  of  rather  striking  appearance, 
somewhat  above  middle  height,  rather  slender,  with  soldierly 
bearing  and  laic  dress,  is  prematurely  gray,  with  a  fresh  animated 
&oe,  clear  tenor  voice,  and  eyes  that  are  full  of  leadership.  He 
is  gifted  with  remarkable  executive  capacity,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  a  ready  and  effective  speaker,  filled  widi  a  passionate  love  for 
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souls.^  His  andienoes  perhaps  surpass  in  size  an  j  to  be  seen  in 
London,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Spurgeon's  and  those  of  the 
cathedrals.  The  church  is  a  plain,  square  building,  with  scarcely 
the  appearance  of  an  ecclesiastical  structure.  It  has  seats  for 
thirty-two  hundred  people,  and  remarkably  good  acoustic  proper- 
ties. It  stands  on  Burdett  Road,  a  few  rods  from  Mile  End  Road, 
in  the  centre  of  East  London.  There  is  probably  nowhere  else  in 
the  world  so  extensive  and  so  homogeneous  a  population  of  work- 
ing-people as  that  in  whose  midst  it  is  locat^.  Many  of  these 
are  exceedingly  poor  and  degraded.  Within  fire  minutes'  walk 
of  the  church  in  several  directions,  one  may  come  upon  the  lowest 
types  of  human  habitation.  It  was  in  this  neighborhood,  and  by 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Brown  imd  his  missionaries,  that  many  of 
the  investigations  were  made,  the  account  of  which,  under  the  title 
''  The  Bitter  Cry  of  Outcast  London,"  so  startled  England  and  aU 
the  world  four  years  ago. 

A  correspondent  of  "The  Daily  Telegraph"  has  written  a 
graphic  account  of  an  interview  with  Mr.  Brown  and  a  visit  to 
certain  parts  of  his  parish,  from  which  we  shall  quote  at  length,  in 
order  to  give  a  better  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  work  in 
which  he  is  engaged  :  — 

"  *'  If  you  want  statistics  of  the  one-room  horror,  you  shall  have 
them  out  of  my  very  district,'  said  the  minister,  turning  to  a 
carefully  prepared  tabulated  sheet,  which  comprised  every  house 
to  which  his  missionaries  had  access.  ^  What  do  you  say  to  this? 
Three  hundred  and  forty  rooms  yield  nearly  two  hundred  and 
sixty  families,  or,  in  square  figures,  twelve  hundred  and  foiiy-four 
human  beings.  Cast  your  eye,, sir,  over  the  list.  Na  — ,  Cable 
Street,  there  are  six  families  in  twelve  rooms,  and  twenty-nine 
persons  living  in  the  twelve-roomed  house.  Next  door  there  are 
twenty-eight  human  beings  in  the  house,  exactly  the  same  size. 

Number  — ,  B Street,  appears  to  head  the  list.     No  less  than 

forty-seven  human  beings,  the  total  of  six  families,  are  thrust 
every  night  into  six  rooms,  and  you  shall  presently  see  what  rooms 
they  are  for  which  sums  varjring  from  28. 6d.  to  Ss.  6d.  are  charged, 
—  rooms  with  ceilings  breaking  away  from  the  rafters ;  smoky 
and  grimy  rooms;  rooms  where  chimneys  smoke  and  windows 
won't  unfasten;  rooms  smothered  in  vermin,  or  overrun  with 
mice;   rooms  iq)proached  by  breakneck  staircases  as  black  as 

^  This  is  chosen  as  an  example  of  a  style  of  Christian  work  such  as  that  of 
Mr.  Spargeon,  Dr.  Bernardo,  and  othen,  in  which  the  personality  of  the  leader 
is  a  most  important  element. 
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pitch ;  garrets  of  rooms  wiih  sloping  rafters ;  cellars  of  rooms  un- 
demeadi  the  pavement ;  rooms  overlooking  low,  miserable  streets 
or  foul  mud  yards ;  hopeless,  cheerless,  despairing  rooms  where 
wives  sfarip  their  children  piecemeal  for  the  pawn-shop ;  where  the 
furniture  seldom  consists  of  more  than  a  broken  table  or  back- 
less chair;  where  the  children,  when  a  stranger  knocks  at  the 
door,  come  across  to  him  with  starving  eyes  and  ask,  ^'  Have  you 
brought  mother  some  bread  ? ''  —  and  where  the  blind,  neglected, 
lonely  widow  sits  upon  an  empty  floor  in  a  fireless  room,  during 
the  dull  November  day,  and  mumbles  hopeless  assent  when  asked 
by  the  good-hearted  missionary  to  join  him  in  prayer  to  God  that 
some  miracle  may  be  worked  in  order  to  lighten  tiiis  imspeakable 
darkness/  "  ^ 

The  reporter  thus  describes  some  of  the  places  as  he  himself  saw 
them  in  company  with  the  missionary :  — 

^'  We  now  arrive  at  a  house  where  the  staircase  is  so  pitch-dark 
that  I  have  to  grope  my  way  up  on  my  hands  and  knees.  This  b 
one  of  the  cheerful  abodes  where  forty-seven  human  beings  are 
packed  into  six  rooms.  It  is  one  of  the  strangest  experiences  I 
have  ever  encountered.  Here,  in  this  hovel,  children  are  about  to 
be  bom ;  here  men  and  women  are  dying ;  here  new-bom  infants 
are- yelling  for  food,  guarded  by  baby  nurses,  whilst  the  expectant 
mother  is  off  on  some  errand ;  here  children  of  aU  ages  and  sizes 
swarm  about  the  filthy  floor  with  matted  hair,  and  rags  on  their 
poor  little  bodies. 

«« We  mount  to  the  top  of  the  house.  We  tap  at  a  door,  and  it 
is  opened*  A  picture-frame  maker  lives  here,  but  he  is  out  of 
woric,  as  he  needs  must  be,  since,  in  the  flrst  place,  he  has  pawned 
his  tools  to  get  bread ;  and,  in  the  second,  he  has  scarcely  suffi- 
cient clothing  to  go  out  and  search  for  employment.  The  wife  is 
in  bed,  or  rather  she  is  rolled  up  on  the  floor  in  a  filthy  rug —  for 
there  is  no  bed  —  suffering  from  acute  rheumatism.  The  fire  is 
almost  out,  and  one  of  the  children,  without  any  shoes  or  stock- 
ings, is  hugging  the  cat  that  is  kept  to  insure  an  absence  of  mice 
and  rats  for  the  sake  of  the  wretched  people  compelled  to  lie  on 
the  floor.  We  hear  no  grumbling,  no  complaint,  no  execration, 
no  despairing  cry.  Even  these  poor  people,  with  their  empty 
stomachs  and  their  fibreless  grates,  listen  to  a  prayer  when  it  is 
offered  up,  though  it  sounds  strangely  under  such  circumstances. 
Talk  to  these  people  of  the  workhouse  and  they  will  refuse  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  farther.  The  workhouse  means  separation  from 
1  DaUy  TOegraph,  London,  November  21, 1883. 
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husband  and  child.    They  would  rather  starve  or  die  here  than 
that." 

Such  was  the  region  in  the  midst  of  which  an  earnest  man  of 
God  found  himself  stationed  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel.  The 
ordinary  means  of  grace  were  found  to  be  here,  as  they  are  every- 
where when  faithfully  and  prayerfully  used,  efficient.  Mr.  Brown 
proved  to  be  a  popular  preacher.  Multitudes  came  to  hear 
him,  and  scores  and  hundreds,  through  his  words  and  the  Spirit's 
power,  were  bom  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  in  a  place 
like  London,  or  indeed  in  any  great  city,  large  congregations  may 
represent  but  small  and  limited  sections  of  the  people.  So  it 
was  here :  this  great  and  flourishing  church,  in  all  its  religious 
work,  did  not  touch  nor  approach  a  very  large  portion  of  the  com- 
munity. Not  one  of  the  very  poorest  class  —  of  the  people  who 
stood  most  in  need  of  the  consolations  of  the  gospel  — would  ever 
think  of  attending  any  of  its  reg^ar  or  irregular  services ;  and 
those  who  did  attend  were  a  sifted  and  selected  class  composed  of 
the  most  intelligent  and  well-to-do  people  of  the  community. 

In  the  winter  of  1879,  when  lie  length  and  severity  of  the 
season  occasioned  an  imusual  amount  of  distress,  considerable 
sums  of  money  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Brown  for  the 
relief  of  the  needy.  The  first  plan  adopted  by  him  was  that  of 
distributing  alms  from  his  own  home,  but  this  soon  proved  im- 
practicable. His  door  was  continually  besieged  by  throngs  of 
applicants  for  aid,  many  of  whom  were  quite  imworthy  of  it, 
while  the  most  deserving  cases  were  the  last  to  make  their  needs 
known.  He  accordingly  employed  two  missionaries,  who  went 
from  house  to  house  through  the  most  destitute  streets,  searching 
out  the  needy  and  supplying  their  wants  in  their  own  rooms. 
In  this  way  he  and  his  missionaries  secured  a  welcome  to  about  a 
thousand  homes  that  had  before  been  closed  to  Christ  and  Chris- 
tian teachers.  They  thereupon  resolved  that  ^^  so  open  a  door  of 
usefulness  should  not  be  allowed  to  dose."  The  matter  was  pre- 
sented to  the  congregation  and  friends.  They  responded  with 
liberal  donations.  The  work  which  had  been  commenced  as  a 
temporary  measure,  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  a  severe  winter, 
was  accordingly  established  on  a  permanent  basb,  and  has  been 
constantly  expanding  from  that  time  to  this. 

It  is  assumed  that  when  people  are  suffering  the  bitterness  of 
extreme  poverty,  their  most  pressing  physical  necessities  must  be 
relieved  before  their  spiritual  destitution  can  be  successfully  dealt 
with.     It  is  also  assumed  that  any  system  of  reUef  work  which 
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aims  at  anything  less  or  lower  than  the  conversion  of  those  for 
whom  it  labors  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  can  give  onljr  a  temporary 
and  superficial  sort  of  help.  The  plan  is  therefore  adopted  of 
first  ministering  to  the  immediate  wants  of  the  poor,  feeding  those 
who  are  found  to  be  hungry  and  without  food,  clothing  the  tat- 
tered and  half  naked,  furnishing  coal  to  the  shivering  and  fireless, 
redeeming  from  pawn  artisans'  tools,  garments,  and  other  necessi- 
ties of  life  which  famine  has  torn  from  them,  providing  medicines 
for  the  sick,  and  helping  the  unemployed  to  find  work.  Secondly, 
and  simultaneously  with  their  work  for  the  relief  of  these  physical 
necessities,  it  is  the  custom  of  the  missionaries  then  and  there  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  the  neglected  people.  Into  the  midst  of  the 
want,  squalor,  and  sunless  sadness  of  their  wretched  homes  is 
brought  the  story  of  Christ's  redeeming  love  ;  the  claims  of  God 
are  personally  urged ;  salvation  by  the  only  Saviour  is  freely  and 
affectionately  offered,  and  these  heathen  in  the  heart  of  Chris- 
tendom are  taught  to  commit  themselves,  with  their  wants,  to  the 
Fatherhood  of  God. 

Nine  missionaries  who  give  their  whole  time  to  such  work  were, 
at  last  accounts,  employed  by  this  church.  Not  merely  from  house 
to  house,  but  from  room  to  room,  they  go,  relieving  the  needy, 
visiting  the  sick,  consoling  the  afflicted,  and  preaching  the  Gospel 
everywhere.  Their  energetic  leader  declares  that  a  missionary  of 
experience  never  stops  to  talk  in  the  entries,  never  visits  the 
lower  rooms  first,  but  goes  to  the  very  top  of  a  house  to  begin 
his  work  with  its  inmates,  and  'Sprays  his  way  down,"  leaving  no 
8^)artment  un visited  where  it  is  possible  to  gain  admission. 

The  missionaries,  after  spending  most  of  the  day  in  visitation, 
hold  evening  meetings  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  among  whom 
they  have  been  working  in  four  mission  halls  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose. Each  missionary  has  a  regular  personal  and  private  inter- 
view with  the  pastor  once  a  week,  and  each  sends  in  a  weekly 
report  stating  tiie  kind  and  amount  of  relief  given,  the  number 
and  locality  of  calls  made,  and  the  meetings  held. 

Money  is  never  given  away,  except  in  very  special  cases.  All 
relief  is  supplied  by  tickets,  which  are  orders  on  the  grocers  and 
shopkeepers,  or  on  a  central  office,  where  tea  and  clothing  are 
given  out.  As  the  tickets  are  given  gradually,  in  connection  with 
the  calls,  there  is  never  a  rush  upon  the  central  office.  All  gar- 
ments given  away  are  stamped  with  Mr.  Brown's  name,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  accepted  at  the  pawn-shops.  The  church  and  its 
friends  also  sustain  an  orphans'  home,  and  a  seaside  home  for 
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the  exhausted  and  for  convalescents,  besides  a  great  number  of 
clubs,  societies,  meetings,  and  classes  such  as  have  already  been 
described. 

The  vigor  and  activity  of  the  life  enjoyed  by  the  church  is 
remarkable.  No  communion  season  passes  —  none  has  passed 
during  the  twenty  years  of  the  present  pastorate — without  ac- 
cessions to  its  membership.  On  the  occasion  of  our  last  visit,  in 
July,  1886,  we  were  informed  that  sixty  persons  were  then  wait- 
ing to  be  baptized  within  three  weeks,  which  was  said  to  be  no 
extraordinary  number.  Most  of  these  are  not  the  fruits,  or  at 
least  not  the  immediate  fruits,  of  the  mission  work.  It  deals 
with  persons  so  degraded  that  ordinary  church  services  cannot 
effect  them.  They  are  lifted  by  degrees.  They  are  first  touched 
by  the  words  of  the  missionary  in  their  home,  are  then  persuaded 
to  visit  the  mission  chapek,  and  are  there  lifted  a  step  higher. 
They  next  learn  to  enjoy  the  prayer-meetings  of  the  church,  and 
are  finally  brought  into  the  regular  services  of  the  Lord's  house. 

"  Any  week  evening  service,"  says  the  pastor,  "  there  may  be 
found  at  our  tabernacle  prayer-meeting  those  who  used  to  lead 
drunken,  abandoned,  and,  in  some  cases,  indescribably  vicious 
lives.  We  do  not  say  that  all  these  are  truly  converted,  but,  to 
say  the  least,  it  is  a  glorious  change  from  street-walking  and 
public-house  fighting.  There  b  no  hopeless  class.  Christ  wins 
them  all." 

One  naturally  asks  how  any  church,  and  especially  one  so 
largely  composed  of  poor  people,  can  possibly  raise  money  enough 
to  support  such  extensive  missionary  operations.  In  reply  to  this 
question,  we  quote  again  the  correspondent  of  '^  The  Daily  Tele- 
graph " :  — 

^'  You  ask  me  where  the  money  comes  from  with  which  I  am 
able  to  relieve  these  sorrows  of  ShadwelL  Well,  I  am  old- 
fashioned  enough  to  believe  in  prayer.  I  pray  for  these  wretched 
people  night  and  day,  and  as  yet  I  have  never  prayed  in  vain." 

The  work  is  not  advertised.  No  one  but  the  Lord  is  ever 
asked  for  money  or  for  help.  Once  a  year  the  church  appoints  a 
day  for  receiving  special  thank-offerings  to  be  devoted  to  the 
mission  work.  A  week-day  is  set  apart  as  thank-offering  day. 
Due  notice  having  been  given,  the  church  is  open  from  early 
morning,  when  men  are  going  to  their  work,  until  late  at  night, 
and  all  day  long  the  pastor  is  present  to  receive  in  person  each 
gift  from  the  hand  of  the  giver.  The  offerings  are  of  all  sizes : 
poor  workingmen  bring  a  shilling  or  two;  children  contribute 
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a  few  pence ;  widows  offer  their  mite ;  and  the  few  that  are  rich 
bring  much.  £ach  donor,  whether  his  gifts  be  small  or  great,  is 
properly  credited  with  it  in  the  books.  As  most  of  the  people  are 
poor,  the  greater  proportion  of  the  money  raised  comes  in  small 
smns  of  a  few  shillings  each ;  bat,  taken  all  together,  the  thank- 
offerings  nsnallj  amount  to  several  hundred  pounds.  Besides 
this,  donations  for  the  mission  work  pour  in  from  all  over  Eng* 
land.  Not  a  farthing  of  debt  is  ever  incurred ;  yet  means  have 
never  been  lacking  for  the  continuance  and  expansion  of  the 
work. 

Christian  workers  in  London  have  experienced  the  same  diffi- 
eohy  in  retaining  their  influence  over  the  older  boys  of  the  Sun- 
day-school that  has  perplexed  so  many  of  us  here.  Our  attention 
was  directed  to  one  very  interesting  and  successful  effort  to  over- 
come tiiis  difficulty  which  is  well  worthy  of  study. 

The  Regent  Square  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  Dr.  Oswald 
Dykes  is  pastor,  had  a  flourishing  mission,  since  then  become  a 
church,  in  Somerstown,  a  poor  neighborhood  in  northwest  London. 
Connected  with  this  mission  was  a  large  Sunday-school  composed 
almost  entirely  of  artisans'  children.  Great  numbers  of  small 
children  and  of  larger  girls  attended  the  school ;  but  the  boys, 
after  reaching  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  became  possessed  of 
the  notion  that  they  were  too  big  for  Sunday-school,  and  so  left  it, 
and  were  soon  estranged  from  religious  influences  of  all  kinds,  so 
that  the  work  done  for  the  boys'  classes  seemed  like  water  poured 
on  the  ground.  For  the  sake  of  saving  these  lads,  after  much 
thought  and  prayer.  An  Institute  for  Working  Lads  was  planned 
and  organized.  It  commenced  very  modestly  with  a  small  mem- 
bership, and  provided  at  first  only  a  small  room  for  reading  and 
dub  room,  a  Bible-class,  and  one  or  two  evening  classes.  But  it 
grew  and  extended  its  operations  rapidly.  Commodious  quarters 
in  an  old  chapel  were  secured,  —  a  gymnasium,  a  library  and 
reading-room,  and  evening  classes  were  successively  added ;  games 
were  provided,  a  regular  ground  for  cricket  and  football  was 
hired,  meetings  and  entertainments  of  all  sorts  were  held ;  and 
now  the  *^top  story  of  the  Sunday-school,"  as  the  Oldenham  In- 
stitMte  is  sometimes  called,  is  wonderfully  popular.  It  has  a 
membership  of  over  four  hundred,  and  the  average  small  boy  of 
that  Sunday-school  has  no  higher  ambition  than  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  it,  a  thing  not  allowed  until  he  has  reached  the  age  of 
fifteen. 

There  are  three  Bible-classes  in  the  week.    A  guild  with  daily 
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Bible  readings  and  monthly  meetings  comprises  a  large  portion  of 
its  members.  They  have  a  course  of  ^*  ambulance  instruction  *' 
on  first  aid  to  the  injured,  art  classes,  classes  in  English  literature 
and  composition,  in  English  grammar  and  elocution,  in  political 
economy,  singing,  writing,  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  French,  Ger- 
man, and  nine  different  science  classes,  besides  technical  instruc- 
tion in  carpentry,  plumbers-work,  printing,  and  lithography. 

As  most  of  the  members  are  young,  and  all  of  them  engaged  in 
tedious  toil  during  the  day,  the  Institute  performs  no  slight  service 
in  providing  them  with  healthy  play.  It  has  a  chess  and  draughts 
(checkers)  club,  a  cricket  club,  a  football  dub,  a  swimming  club, 
and  a  club  of  ^^  harriers  "  for  the  old-&8hioned  English  game  of 
hare-and-hounds. 

The  Institute  has,  in  many  ways,  been  of  almost  priceless  value 
to  its  members.  By  taking  up  the  evenings  and  holidays,  which 
most  boys  of  that  class  simply  idle  away  on  the  streets  or  in  worse 
places,  and  filling  them  with  helpful  instruction  and  healthful 
amusement,  it  has  lifted  its  members  quite  out  of  the  old  degraded 
life  to  which  they  were  bom  and  seemed  to  be  doomed.  When 
the  president,  a  warm-hearted  British  merchant,  had  conducted 
the  writer  through  two  or  three  rooms  full  of  the  young  fellows 
engaged  in  their  usual  employments,  he  exclaimed,  *'  Why,  these 
are  not  working  lads ! "  ^^  No,'"  was  the  answer ;  ^4t  is  true  that 
they  are  nearly  all  clerks ;  but  working  lads  they  aU  have  been, 
and  working  lads  they  still  would  be  were  it  not  for  this  Insti- 
tute." 

In  speaking  within  so  limited  a  space  upon  so  great  a  theme  as 
that  of  Christian  work  in  London,  it  has  been  necessary  to  select 
a  very  few  characteristic  items  for  presentation  out  of  the  vast 
amount  of  material  at  hand,  and  it  has  seemed  wisest  to  dwell  on 
those  forms  of  work  that  are  more  or  less  directly  connected  with 
local  churches.  But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  religious  effort  in  the  city,  especially  that  which 
deals  with  the  needs  of  the  poor,  has  no  connection  with  any  local 
church.  There  are  multitudes  of  independent  missions  of  all 
sorts,  many  of  them  well  worth  studying,  of  which  we  can  make  no 
mention.  It  will  not  do,  however,  to  pass  by  without  a  word  of 
notice  the  most  remarkable  of  them  alL  That  is  ITie  London 
City  Mission}  This  great  organization  has,  for  fifty  years,  been 
carrying  the  gospel  silently,  but  with  exceeding  power,  into  the 
dark  and  cruel  places  of  the  great  town.  It  works  in  the  interest 
1  See  These  Fifty  Yean,  John  Matthias  Weylaad,  London,  1884. 
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of  no  denomination,  —  is  supported  by  collections  made  from  all 
the  churches,  and  by  donations  from  Christians  of  eveiy  name 
and  order.  Its  missionaries,  of  whom  there  are  now  about  five 
hundred,  are  chiefly  occupied  in  carrying  the  gospel  from  house 
to  house  in  the  neglected  parts  of  the  city,  in  distributing  tracts 
and  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  ministering  to  the  sick 
and  dying.  Upwards  of  three  millions  of  such  calls  were  reported 
last  year,  of  which  two  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  were  calls 
upon  the  sick.  Besides  this  general  work,  the  society  has  ap- 
pointed a  large  number  of  special  missionaries  for  the  benefit 
of  certsun  dasses  whose  peculiar  circumstances  have  shut  them 
out  from  the  regular  means  of  grace.  Missionaries  are  employed 
by  the  society  who  give  their  whole  time  to  work  for  policemen, 
for  bakers,  for  night  and  day  cab -men,  for  drovers,  for  omni- 
bus and  tram-carmen,  for  soldiers  and  sailors,  for  fire  brigades, 
for  theatre  employees,  for  hotel  servants,  for  canalboat  men,  for 
coachmen  and  grooms,  for  letter-carriers  and  telegraph  boys,  for 
railway-men  and  navvies,  for  gypsies,  for  fallen  women,  and  for 
thieves.  A  score  or  so  of  missionaries  are  exclusively  engaged  in 
visiting  public  houses,  gin  palaces,  and  coffee  shops.  The  mis- 
sionaries also  conduct  a  great  number  of  Bible  readings  and 
evangelistic  meetings,  some  of  which  are  held  in  workhouses, 
penitentiaries,  hospitals,  and  factories,  and  many  in  the  open  air. 

Street^meetings  are  very  common  in  London.  You  will  hear 
the  voice  of  prayer,  gospel  melodies,  and  earnest  preaching  by  the 
wayside  in  scores  of  places  all  over  the  great  city  on  any  pleasant 
Sunday  afternoon  or  during  the  long  twilight  of  the  summer  even^ 
ings.  The  parks  are  the  favorite  places,  however,  for  open-air 
services.  On  eveiy  Sunday  afternoon  several  such  meetings  are 
carried  on  at  the  same  time,  and  side  by  side,  both  in  Regent's 
Park  and  Hyde  Park.  Besides  half  a  dozen  meetings  for  preach- 
ing the  gospe},  one  of  which  is  always  conducted  in  the  German 
language,  there  are  usually  two  or  three  for  the  proclamation  of 
socialism  and  others  in  which  the  credibility  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion is  discussed  in  alternate  attacks  made  by  some  representa- 
tive of  infidelity  and  defenses  by  some  Christian.  London  has  a 
Society  of  Christian  Bvidences^  which  gives  particular  attention 
to  training  young  men  for  work  of  this  sort  Many  churches  in 
poorer  neighborhoods  preface  their  evening  services  by  brief  open- 
air  meetings.  The  value  of  such  preaching  may  be  questioned. 
It  shocks  one's  sensibilities,  at  first,  to  hear  sacred  things  cried 
out  amid  the  shifting,  laughing,  trifling  crowd  out  for  a  holiday. 
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Yet  the  careful  observer  will  rarely  fail  to  find  one  or  two  real 
listeners  at  every  such  meeting.  I  know  of  one  large  and  flourish- 
ing church,  situated  in  a  neighborhood  of  great  poverty  and  vice, 
which  sprang  out  of  an  open-air  movement  combined  with  a  mis- 
sion Sunday-school  in  the  first  place,  and,  having  continued  its 
out-of-door  services  until  the  present  time,  has  actually  gathered  a 
large  portion  of  its  members  from  the  streets. 

A  discussion  of  Christian  work  among  the  masses  of  London 
would  be  incomplete  without  some  reference  to  that  sing^ar  re- 
ligious movement  called  The  Salvation  Army.  The  nature  and 
methods  of  this  organization  are  too  well  known  to  require  de- 
scription ;  but  in  order  to  be  intelligently  understood  they  should 
be  studied  on  their  native  soiL  About  twenty  years  ago,  when 
there  was  far  less  religious  and  philanthropic  work  for  the  poor 
than  now,  a  certain  unknown  Wesleyan  minister,  William  Booth 
by  name,  touched  by  the  misery  and  godlessness  of  the  place,  com- 
menced preaching  the  gospel  to  the  poor  on  a  waste  piece  of  land 
near  Mile  End  Road,  East  London.  Out  of  that  humble  begin- 
ning sprang  the  Salvation  Army,  at  whose  head  Mr.  Booth  con- 
tinues to  stand,  the  *^  general "  of  a  host  whose  officers  are  now 
numbered  by  thousands,  and  the  soldiers  by  hundreds  of  thousands, 
and  whose  operations  are  extended  around  the  globe. 

This  is  a  mission  from  the  lower  classes,  by  the  lower  classes, 
and  for  the  lower  classes.  It  speaks  to  the  common  people  in 
their  own  manner  and  their  native  language.  The  vernacular  of  the 
slums  of  London  is  practically  a  different  language  from  that  of 
the  prayer-book  and  the  pulpit.  Eeligion,  as  the  church  ordinarily 
teaches  it,  is  presented  in  a  tongue  half  unknown  to  the  day- 
laborer.  The  missi6naries  to  the  Indians  have  best  succeeded  in 
converting  them,  not  by  teaching  them  English  first  and  then 
presenting  the  gospel  in  English,  but  by  translating  the  truth  into 
their  own  rough  speech  and  bringing  its  messages  home  to  their 
heart  on  the  wings  of  the  mother-tongue ;  so  it  is  the  plan  of  the 
Salvation  Army  to  translate  the  messages  of  salvation  into  the 
rude  lingo  of  the  dockyard  and  the  gin-palace  in  order  that  it 
may  reach  those  who  know  no  other  language.  For  the  same 
reason  its  music  and  its  religious  meetings  resemble  the  entertain- 
ments given  in  cheap  theatres  imd  low  concert  halls. 

It  has  many  excdlent  features.  The  earnestness  and  courage 
of  its  leaders,  and  their  enthusiasm  for  the  salvation  of  the  very 
lowest,  cannot  be  too  highly  praised.  The  plainness  of  its  speech 
and  the  faithfulness  and  power  with  which  it  bears  its  testimony 
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are  to  be  commended.  Much  of  the  criticism  urged  against  it  is 
unjust.  Utterances  of  its  members  that  seem  shockingly  irreverent, 
and  actions  that  seem  rude,  take  that  appearance  because  the  ob- 
server judges  from  his  own  standpoint,  and  is  unable  to  appreciate 
the  sincerity  from  which  they  spring.  It  is,  however,  undoubtedly 
the  case  that  the  Salvation  Army  furnishes  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  truth  that  the  religion  of  a  class,  whether  the  class  be  high 
or  low,  must  always  be  a  narrow  and  one-sided  religion.  Thb 
movement,  being  exclusively  one  of  the  lower  class,  lacks  just 
those  elements  that  the  presence  of  cultured  members  would  give 
it.  It  needs  ballast.  It  is  enthusiastic,  courageous,  and  hearty ; 
but  it  is  neither  wise,  nor  thorough,  nor  profound.  There  is  an 
excessive  amount  of  evangelistic  appeal ;  there  is  a  grievous  lack 
of  religious  and  Biblical  instruction.  As  to  the  value  of  its  work 
on  the  whole,  it  is  not  easy  to  speak  with  certainty.  One  finds  a 
great  variety  of  opinions  regarding  it.  Of  its  value  in  one  direc- 
tion, however,  there  is  but  one  opinion.  It  has  had  a  great  influ- 
ence in  stirring  up  the  churches  to  an  appreciation  of  the  needs  of 
the  poor  and  tiieir  duty  toward  the  outcast. 

It  is  encouraging  to  believe  that  the  religious  work  of  London 
is  not^  without  efEect.  There  has  been  progress  in  the  condition  of 
the  working  classes  within  twenty-five  years.  Slowly  but  surely 
headway  is  making  against  the  awful  current  of  sin  and  misery. 
There  is  less  drunkenness,  less  pauperism,  and  less  crime  in  the 
great  metropolis  to-day  than  ten  years  ago.  The  missionary  spirit 
is  abroad  in  the  churches  and  increases  from  year  to  year.  "  With 
Grod  all  things  are  possible,"  —  and  it  is  one  of  the  modem 
miracles  to  see  a  city  growing  better  while  she  adds  daily  to  her 
immensity. 

Samud  Lane  Loonds. 

Bbookltv,  N.  Y. 


TRUMAN  M.  POST,  D.  D. 

When  Truman  M.  Post  was  twenty-two  years  old,  inducements 
were  held  out  to  him  to  enter  the  law  office  of  Senator  Rives  of 
Vir^nia.  It  was  the  natural  course  for  him  to  have  taken.  His 
intellectual  bent  was  in  the  direction  of  the  legal  profession.  At 
the  time,  the  ministry  seemed  forever  closed  to  him.  He  had 
been  for  months  listening  to  the  magnificent  arguments  of  the 
supreme  court  and  the  debates  of  Congress  at  Washington,  in 
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those  great  days  when  Marshall,  majestic  and  simple,  was  upon 
the  bench,  and  beside  him  Story,  rich  in  legal  and  classic  learn- 
ing; when  Wirt,  Jones,  and  Taney  were  being  heard  in  the 
supreme  court ;  when  the  secoud  Adams,  Clay,  Webster,  Calhoun, 
Benton,  Rives,  and  many  others  were  heard  in  the  chambers  of 
Congress. 

But  there  ran  across  the  path  of  the  young  aspirant  for  legal 
pursuits  the  hero  of  Fort  Crogan,  General  Duncan.  He  had  cast 
in  his  lot  with  the  mysterious  land  of  promise,  the  virgin  state  of 
Illinois.  With  true  Western  enthusiasm  and  hospitality,  he  gave 
young  Post  such  an  invitation  to  go  to  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, that  he  turned  aside  from  the  flattering  invitations  of  the 
South  to  become,  as  he  supposed,  a  lawyer  in  the  far  West. 

Those  who  have  known  Dr.  Post,  with  hair  silvered,  and  a  face 
such  as  the  seer  of  Patmos  might  have  had,  would  have  failed  to 
have  recognized  him  then  in  the  stalwart  young  man,  six  feet  in 
height,  muscular,  and  not  a  little  of  the  Boanerges  in  his  eye. 
His  birth  from  genuine  New  England  stock ;  his  early  life  among 
the  Vermont  hills  ;  his  association  with  the  farmers,  who  thought 
on  the  largest  problems  of  civil  and  divine  government ;  his  con- 
tact with  the  students  and  professors  of  his  Alma  Mater,  —  had 
given  him  a  splendid  physique,  and  toned  to  the  loftiest  pitch  an 
intellect  rarely  surpassed. 

Affliction  had  put  its  hand  upon  him.  He  had  only  a  few  years 
before  been  brought  to  the  grave.  His  friends  had  gathered 
about  him  to  see  him  die.  A  soul  like  his  could  not  and  did  not 
return  from  such  a  journey  toward  the  eternities  without  bearing 
upon  it  the  impress  of  the  sights  he  saw  and  the  voices  he  heard. 

Few  men  have  tried  more  honestly  and  earnestly  to  shape  their 
career  under  the  teachings  of  such  an  experience.  He  wanted,  if 
he  might,  to  stand  before  dying  mortals  with  the  message  from  the 
sky.  One  objection,  and  a  fatal  one,  prevented  him.  He  could 
not  say  that  he  believed  the  creed  of  the  only  churches  which  he 
could  champion.  He  was  not  an  unbeliever ;  but  to  stand  up  be- 
fore men  and  declare  his  belief  in  doctrines  that  he  had  not 
studied,  and  as  far  as  possible  mastered,  was  abhorrent  to  his 
honest  soul.  Hoping  that  he  might  find  relief,  he  went  to  Andover 
to  study  theology.  He  remained  until,  to  his  mind,  the  hoped-for 
result  was  impossible ;  and  now  we  find  him  on  the  way,  as  he 
supposed,  to  Jacksonville  to  practice  law.  The  date  of  this  jour- 
ney is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  fact,  that  from  Washington  he 
proceeded  by  horse-cars  over  a  new  railroad  to  the  foot  of  the 
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Alleglianies,  and  over  the  monntainB  by  stage,  to  descend  bj  boat 
from  Pittsburgh. 

The  journey  was  a  leisurely  one.  It  afforded  time  for  a  few 
hours  at  Marietta,  and  an  interview  with  a  man  of  mind  not 
unlike  his  own,  Henry  Smith,  president  of  the  college.  At  Cin- 
cinnati he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Salmon  P.  Chase,  then  a 
young  man  twenty-four  years  of  age ;  and,  the  two  having  much  in 
common,  at  that  hour  began  the  friendship  that  served  them  well 
in  the  days  when,  comrades,  they  were  to  fight  the  grandest  fight 
of  the  century.  He  met  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  and  tJieir  conversa- 
tion turned,  as  the  talk  of  two  such  souls  would  naturally  have 
gone,  into  lines  that  reached  far  into  the  mysteries.  The  vigorous 
mind  and  catholic  spirit,  the  sympathetic  nature,  of  the  elder 
divine,  did  much  toward  clearing  the  theological  views  of  the 
younger.  Still  he  went  forward  in  his  purpose  to  enter  the  legal 
profession.  Bidding  good-by  to  fche  two  men  who  in  church  and 
state  had  given  him  an  impulse  as  a  Christian  patriot,  on  the  same 
boat  with  General  Harrison,  then  in  his  prime,  he  sailed  on  down 
the  Ohio. 

Dr.  Post  always  loved  to  recall  the  week  it  took  to  reach  St. 
Louis,  *^with  the  wild  refrain  of  the  colored  boatmen  ringing 
along  shores  frowning  with  primeval  forests,  or  escarped  clifib 
pierced  with  caves,  still  haunted  with  fresh  legions  of  brigands." 

He  came  to  what  seemed  to  him  "  the  end  of  the  world,"  St. 
Louis,  a  French  village  of  six  or  seven  thousand  inhabitants,  un- 
conscious of  the  tramp  of  the  coming  millions  who  were  to  break 
the  wide  stillness  of  nature.  The  hospitable  people  gave  the  young 
man  a  cordial  welcome.  He  was  pleased  with  diem  and  the  town, 
and  arranged  to  enter  the  office  of  Hamilton  Gramble,  afterward 
the  war  governor  of  Missouri. 

Before  settling  down  to  his  proposed  life-work,  he  determined  to 
visit  the  man  who  had  induced  him  to  come  West,  General  Duncan 
of  Jacksonville.  He  went  on  foot  by  a  bridle-path  through  the 
wilderness.  "  Never  shall  I  forget,"  he  writes,  "  my  first  vision 
and  impression  of  the  prairie,  —  the  vast,  silent,  green  waste,  house- 
less, manless,  the  red  man  gone,  the  white  man  not  yet  entered ; 
the  ocean-like  expanse,  now  a  level  plain,  now  rippling  into  verdant 
wavelets,  now  with  a  vast  sea-roll  of  gradual  rise  and  fall,  occasion- 
ally bellowing  into  bluffs  that  bordered  the  river  and  the  water- 
course, with  long  stretches  and  curvatures  of  forest  flecked  and  em- 
broidered with  the  redbud  and  the  haw ;  the  grassy  desert,  studded 
here  and  there  with  oases  of  the  oak,  maple,  walnut,  and  the  pecan, 
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fringed  with  the  sassafras,  the  persimmon,  and  the  sumach ;  and 
occasional  islets  of  the  wild  plum,  cherry,  and  apple  scattered 
through  the  sea  of  verdure,  and  with  their  fragranoe  hitting  the 
sense  from  afar,  amid  which  the  plumage  of  the  paroquet  glistened 
and  the  thrush  and  the  mocking-bird  burst  into  song :  it  seemed 
to  me  a  fairy  landscape.  It  was  youth's  walk  amid  the  fields  of 
morning." 

The  day  went  on.  He  became  weary  and  footsore.  Seated 
for  a  few  moments  to  rest  by  a  grassy  brook,  he  bathed  his 
bruised  and  fevered  feet.  Suddenly  he  came  to  himself.  He 
seemed  to  hear  a  voice,  ^^  What  dost  thou  here  ?  "  He  saw  him- 
self ^^  drifting,  a  lone  waif  on  the  great  tidal  stream  of  nations,  a 
single  lost  drop  in  it,  into  the  vast,  mysterious  West,  and  then 
onward  —  whither  ?  But  a  hand  above  was  beckoning  onward." 
As  if  to  add  terror  to  the  scene,  a  prairie  storm  with  thunder  came, 
*^  like  the  march  of  God  from  Mount  Paran,  fearful  with  the  roll 
of  his  chariot  wheels,  and  burning  coals  went  forth  at  his  feet." 
It  passed.  The  bow  of  peace  came,  and,  with  the  whole  earth  full 
of  His  praise,  the  youthful  traveler  went  on  his  way. 

Arriving  at  Jacksonville,  Messrs.  Edward  Beecher  and  J.  M. 
Sturtevant  called  upon  the  young  stranger  in  behalf  of  the  col- 
lege, asking  for  temporary  assistance  in  the  instruction  of  the 
institution.  He  accepted,  and  two  weeks  afterwards  met  Eev. 
Asa  Turner,  —  "  Father  Turner,"  of  sainted  memory,  —  who  had 
been  East  to  secure  a  professor  of  languages.  He  had  visited 
Middlebuiy  and  Andover  seeking  for  the  man,  who,  he  was  told, 
had  gone  to  Washington  and  then  disappeared,  no  one  knew 
whither,  somewhere  in  the  Southwest.  The  temporary  arrange- 
ment was  not  long  after  changed  into  a  permanent  one,  and  four- 
teen years  of  service  fastened  the  title,  used  by  the  older  clergy 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  of  to-day,  "  Professor  "  Post. 

In  the  year  1885  Professor  Post  married  Miss  Frances  A.  Hen- 
shaw,  of  Middlebury,  Yt.,  and  began  the  home  life  of  which  he 
writes :  ^*  Here  in  my  secluded  home,  where  the  birds  came  early 
in  the  spring  and  staid  late  in  the  autumn,  and  sang  in  tempestuous 
orchestra  in  the  morning  or  in  the  soft,  sweet  hymn  of  even, — here 
was  the  beginning  of  my  family  life.  Here  I  dwelt  with  one  sent 
from  Grod,  through  beautiful  and  happy  years,  and  little  sons  and 
daughters  came  to  me,  —  beautiful  and  happy  years,  often  of  labor 
and  weariness  and  cares  and  sickness  and  sorrows,  under  that  disci- 
pline, kindly  though  stem,  that  on  the  whole  makes  life  better  and 
stronger  and  fitter  for  heaven." 
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In  these  jears  also  were  formed  the  strong  ties  of  the  friend- 
ships of  early  manhood,  with  such  men  as  Hardin,  Douglass, 
Baker,  Lincoln,  and  Yates,  and  with  those  other  men,  sympa- 
thizing more  fully  with  the  religious  views  that  he  had,  Edward 
Beecher,  J.  M.  Sturtevant,  Samuel  Adams,  Newton  Bateman,  and 
odiers.  These  also  were  years  of  profoimd  religious  experience. 
The  date  oi  the  great  change  that  came  over  his  intellectual  and 
spiritoal  life  was  perhaps  the  tedious  and  dangerous  illness  of 
1838.  Of  this  he  says :  ^^  It  was  to  me  a  revelation  and  a  bene- 
diction. During  the  month  of  convalescence  I  was  enfolded  and 
entranced  with  a  beatific  sense  of  the  love  of  Grod  and  of  com- 
munion with  Him  and  the  spiritual  world,  accompanied  with  the 
feeling  of  glad  and  grateful  devotion  to  Jesus  Christ,  such  as  I 
had  never  felt  before.  My  religion  passed  more  from  perplexed 
and  anxious  speculations  to  glad  and  Christward  personal  love 
and  delighted  self-consecration.'' 

Naturally  this  new  life  craved  a  manifestation  of  itself.  Friends 
from  New  England,  who  had  gone  after  the  fashion  of  the  day 
into  the  Presbyterian  Church,  warned  him  not  to  risk  his  future 
usefulness  and  influence  by  joining  the  little  Congregational 
Church  just  organized  in  the  place.  Astonished  at  the  idea  of 
submitting  principles  of  church  order  to  questions  of  secular  or 
social  expediency,  he  resented  the  proposed  compromise,  followed 
the  instincts  of  his  manhood,  and  ^^  delighted  in  the  spiritual  fran- 
chise of  our  Lord.'' 

It  was  not  in  the  ordinary  way  that  he  entered  the  church.  The 
wise  pastor  did  not  insist  upon  a  strict  observance  of  all  the  usual 
requirements  for  membership.  The  candidate  was  asked  to  do 
nothing  which  he  could  not  conscientiously  and  intelligently  do, 
and  in  the  small  upper  room  over  a  printing-office  united  his  for- 
tunes with  the  despised,  insignificant  company  of  believers,  the 
only  Congregational  Church  west  of  Ohio. 

Not  long  after  came  the  panic  of  1887.  The  college  soon  was 
in  straits.  Its  patrons  had  lost  their  all.  Should  the  young  pro- 
fessor enter  upon  the  practice  of  the  law  to  provide  for  his  family  ? 
While  deciding  this  question,  a  delegation  from  the  church  urged 
him  to  take  license  and  preach.  To  preach  he  was  willing,  but  to 
have  any  body  of  men  over  him,  as  authority  in  the  matter  of 
qpeaking  for  Christ,  he  could  not.  The  most  that  he  could  do  was 
to  ask  for  recommendation  from  the  Association,  as  competent 
and  representative  men,  to  the  churches.  The  Association  was 
startled  at  his  demand.    On  inquiry,  however,  they  found  that  the 
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course  which  he  proposed  was  CongregationaL    He  was  granted 
his  request  and  began  to  preach. 

The  fame  of  the  young  preacher  went  abroad.  The  growing 
metropolis  of  St.  Louis  coveted  the  pastor  of  the  country  church. 
They  sent  a  delegation  to  urge  him  to  move  to  the  city.  There 
were  two  objections  in  his  own  mind  against  going  to  St.  Louis : 
he  was  attached  to  the  college ;  he  was  *'  unwilling  to  lay  his  bones 
in  a  slave  state,  or  commit  his  family  to  its  destinies."  Two  rea- 
sons were  in  its  favor:  he  could  by  the  change  be  freed  from 
urgent  pecuniary  embarrassment ;  he  might  do  something  to  make 
Missouri  a  free  state.  Repeated  and  urgent  calls  resulted  in  an  . 
answer,  which  must  be  publicly  read  before  the  congregation, 
who  after  hearing  it  should  again  vote,  and  on  the  basis  of  the 
communication.  His  terms  were  these :  that  he  would  go  for  four 
years ;  that  in  the  matter  of  slavery  he  regarded  holding  human 
beings  as  property  as  a  violation  of  the  first  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion ;  that,  while  he  would  not  require  of  the  church 
to  adopt  his  views  as  to  the  mode  of  the  removal  of  slavery, 
every  Christian  should  be  alive  to  the  inquiry  after  some  mode 
and  his  duty  thereto ;  that  he  must  be  guaranteed  liberty  of  opin- 
ion and  speech.  Save  on  these  conditions  he  would  not  go,  for 
"  God  did  not  call  him  to  add  himself  to  the  number  of  the  slaves 
already  in  Missouri." 

To  the  statement  often  made,  that  he  should  change  his  views 
as  others  before  him  had  done,  he  replied  :  ^^  My  convictions  and 
principles  in  regard  to  slavery  belong  to  the  primal  elements  of 
my  thinking  and  the  very  essence  of  my  Christian  manhood,  and 
were  incorporated  with  whatever  was  worth  anything  about  me ; 
and  if  I  could  surrender  them,  I  should  cease  to  be  worth  your 
calling  or  procuring."  He  also  wrote  them  that  he  was  a  Congre- 
gationalist,  and  should  remain  one.  The  answer  of  the  church 
was  that  they  had  done  as  he  required,  and  wished  more  than  ever 
to  have  him  come.  Going  in  this  way  he  had  liberty  and  found 
tolerance.  The  four  years  of  his  engagement  quickly  passed. 
During  them,  repeatedly  asked  to  take  the  lead  of  a  movement  to 
form  a  Congregational  Church,  he  replied  that  the  peculiarity  of 
his  position  forbade  his  doing  anything  to  disturb  ecclesiastical 
relations.  He  was  told  that  many  of  his  members  by  origin  and 
all  in  their  opinions  were  Congregationalists,  that  there  was  room 
for  such  a  church  in  St.  Louis  and  need  of  it,  and  all  that  he  was 
asked  to  do  was  to  guide  the  movement  ready  to  be  made.  He 
again  firmly  declined  to  do  anything  which  in  appearance  might 
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be  oonstraed  as  playing  a  false  part  while  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian 
ohurdi.  Neither  did  he  feel  called  upon  to  oppose  the  movement. 
As  a  result  the  chnroh,  without  any  knowledge  on  his  part  of 
the  jnirpose  or  fact  of  their  meeting,  of  their  own  motion  and 
without  consultation  with  their  pastor,  met,  and  with  almost  a 
unanimous  vote  decided  upon  a  change  of  polity.  Professor  Post 
was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  church ;  it  seemed  a  call  from 
Grod.  The  city  needed  such  a  church,  and  many,  who  could  not 
enter  existing  organizations,  were  in  danger  of  being  lost  to  the 
Church  of  Christ  unless  such  a  step  was  taken. 

The  churches  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  had  thus  a  representative 
among  the  forces  that  were  shaping  the  growing  center  of  the  new 
Southwest  ^  It  was  a  little  child,  bom  under  the  shadows  of 
slavery,"  the  only  one  in  all  the  South*  It  demanded  a  right  to 
live  and  grow,  and,  in  spite  of  opposition,  contempt,  and  calumny, 
it  lived  and  grew.  Men  of  wealth  and  influence  were  attracted 
by  the  poet-preacher,  whose  life  had  a  charm  unsurpassed  by  his 
sermons. 

By  nature  of  a  judicial  cast  of  mind.  Dr.  Post  could  not  be  a 
partisan;  and  as  the  days  of  drawing  sharp  lines  between  the 
friends  and  foes  of  human  slavery  came  on,  although  all  knew 
that  he  was  unalterably  opposed  to  the  peculiar  institution,  there 
were  not  a  few  slaveholders,  and  men  who  defended  the  system  of 
slavery,  who  were  among  his  warm  friends  and  liberal  supporters. 

Congregations  became  large,  and  were  composed  of  the  very 
best  people  of  the  growing  metropolis.  One  sanctuary  after 
another  was  outgrown,  until  a  large  building,  erected  after  the 
pattern  of  an  Ionic  temple,  was  crowded  to  its  utmost.  But  mean- 
while forces  were  at  work,  national  in  their  reach,  which  acted 
with  great  violence  in  the  border  land  between  the  North  and  the 
South,  —  the  Kansas  troubles,  the  Missouri  border  ruffianism,  the 
triumph  of  the  anti-slavery  party,  the  fall  of  Sumter,  and  the 
uprising  of  the  North.  Men*s  souls  were  tried.  Old  friends  were 
separated.  Households  were  divided.  Jealousies,  suspicions,  open 
rupture,  abounded.  Dr.  Post,  in  an  autobiographical  discourse 
(from  which  I  have  quoted)  a  decade  later,  thus  describes  these 
hours:  — 

^  The  dark  genius  that  brooded  over  the  land,  growing  ever 
more  aggressive  and  imperious,  challenging  more  and  more  arro- 
gantly the  spirit  of  the  age,  of  progress,  civilization,  and  Chris- 
tianity, was  claiming  at  last  to  force  into  its  service  the  temples  of 
religion  and  the  oracles  of  Ood.    The  murmur  and  tremor  as  of  a 
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eoming  earthquake  was  in  die  deeps  below  our  national  Btructure. 
At  last  the  fatal  honr  struck.  The  repressed  forces  upheaved  and 
chaos  came  again,  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  de^. 
The  sun  became  as  blackness  and  the  moon  as  blood,  wad  the 
stars  fell  from  heayen  and  the  old  world  passed  away.  The  long 
silence  of  the  heayens  broken,  the  Majesty  of  Darkness  came  forth 
from  his  secret  chambers  for  judgment:  ^a  fiery  stream  went 
forth  befOTO  him  and  burning  plagues  were  at  his  feet.'  ^The 
earth  saw  and  trembled,  and  the  perpetual  hills  did  bow.'  Then 
were  the  thrones  cast  down  and  the  books  were  opened.  In  the 
awful  arbitrament  of  wrath  and  ruin,  The  Highest  gave  his  voice, 
and  the  dark  spirit  that  had  brooded  over  the  land  so  long  was 
oast  out  and  driven  into  the  outer  dark,  and  the  shackles  fell  from 
millions  of  hands.  The  storm  passed,  the  bow  of  peace  was  seen  in 
the  broken  clouds,  and  the  sunlight  broke  in  on  a  land  where  the 
hands  and  words  of  men  were  free."  What  was  it  to  have  lived 
these  years,  —  a  lone  representative  of  thought  and  feeling  that 
was  challenged  at  every  street  comer,  in  the  parlor,  and  on  the 
rostrum,  and  nowhere  more  sharply  than  at  the  church-door  I  With 
the  cries  of  the  slave,  the  sound  of  arms,  the  varying  fortunes  of 
the  tremendous  conflict  in  hb  ears,  his  life,  his  dwelling,  his  family 
in  peril,  the  oncoming  cataract  stealing  his  vision,  with  unfaltering 
faith,  calm  oourage,  unruffled  temper,  the  fearless  and  none  the 
less  loving  arraignment  of  evil,  he  passed  the  long  days  and  the 
longer  nights  until  the  end  came. 

But  with  the  destruction  of  the  forces  of  slavay  and  the  expan- 
sion and  emancipation  of  thought  there  came  not  unalloyed  de- 
light. Movements,  which  did  not  wholly  meet  the  approvfd  of  one 
who  had  dreamed  of  a  different  future,  distressed  him.  Zeal,  with- 
out knowledge  as  he  thought,  worried  him.  It  was  left  to  others 
to  build  upon  the  foundatimis  which  he  had  firmly  placed. 

He  lived  to  see  the  sole  church  which  he  had  championed  rep- 
resented by  twelve  organizations  in  the  city  of  his  adoption,  and 
fourscore  churches  in  the  commonwealth.  This  progress  and  ad- 
vance came  not  with  even  pace.  Rapid  at  first,  its  course  was 
checked,  and  men  learned  diat  proclamations  may  free  slaves  in  a 
day,  but  time  only,  and  a  very  long  time,  can  make  thought  free. 
It  was  a  rich  commonwealth  that  received  his  life  labor.  Its  un- 
told resources  its  own  citizens  have  little  conceptdon  of,  and  the 
vast  world  outside  knows  nothing  of.  Here  and  there  a  glimpse 
has  been  caught  of  its  future  possibilities ;  and  as  the  years  go  by, 
the  day  may  not  be  far  distant,  suddenly  there  shall  roU  away  the 
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barrier  to  its  magnificent  future,  and  then  will  be  discovered  also 
the  hidden  forces  which,  working  wellnigh  silently  during  the  past, 
will  leiq)  forth  with  unsurpassed  might,  forces  shaped  and  con- 
tr<^ed  by  the  thought,  the  faitii,  the  life,  of  the  founder  of  our 
order  in  our  State. 

What  these  forces  were  it  would  be  well  to  designate.  They 
have  been  hinted  at  in  the  story  of  his  career.  They  deserve  dis- 
tinct statement  and  enumeration. 

His  Mini.  —  As  Dr.  Post  lay  in  his  coffin,  some  for  the  first 
time  beheld  the  shape  of  the  head  and  the  lines  of  the  countenance 
which  were  tiie  worthy  abode  of  his  master  intellect  Always  he 
had  been  a  striking  personage  among  his  fellows.  But  perhaps  the 
benignity  of  his  face  had  drawn  away  attention  from  its  strength. 
There  was  a  grouping  of  graces  in  his  mind.  He  had  the  gifts  of 
a  poet^  a  philosopher,  an  historian,  and  a  seer.  Formal  poetry  he 
did  not  write,  but  rarely  did  he  preach  upon  a  lofty  theme  without 
l»eaihing  into  it  die  truest  poetry.  His  was  the  vocabulaiy  of  a 
poet  who  fills  every  word  with  beauty,  and  who  can  call  into  being 
words  better  than  any  current  terms  to  express  thoughts  begotten 
in  his  own  soul.  The  flight  of  his  imaginatdon  was  the  wonder 
and  admiration  of  those  who  heard  him  on  great  occasions, — flights 
into  regions  so  lofty  as  to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  all  who 
had  not  learned  that  no  height  made  him  lose  poise.  His  face,  as 
he  stood  before  an  audience,  disclosed  the  soul  of  the  poet.  His 
fancy  found  play  in  the  lighter  efforts  of  his  mind,  in  the  abandon 
of  conversation  sparkling  with  wit  and  humor. 

History  was  his  favorite  pursuit.  The  men  of  the  past  lived  in 
his  thinking,  and  the  deeds  of  bygone  ages  were  as  vivid  as  pres- 
ent transactions,  l^e  rare  &ctdty  of  a  correct  perspective  was 
his,  the  ability  to  group  events  also.  The  '^  trend  of  affairs,"  as 
he  often  expressed  it,  was  the  constant  object  of  his  search.  It 
seems  at  times  a  mistake  which  made  a  mind  fitted  for  such  pur- 
suits so  full  of  die  busy  affairs  of  life,  that  the  world  will  never 
see  from  his  pen  the  judgm^it  that  he  had  formed  of  the  past : 
bat  we  console  ourselves  with  the  thought,  that  to  make  history  is 
greater  than  to  write  history;  that  to  have  such  a  mind  work- 
ing out  lifo-thougfats  in  the  most  sensitive  community,  during  the 
hours  of  the  greatest  transformation  of  our  nation's  life,  was  an 
amagjng  provision  of  Providence. 

And  he  was  a  philosojdier.  The  deep  things  of  God,  the  farthest 
nacheft  of  the  human  mind,  engaged  his  thought.  He  was  of  the 
Lord's  chosen  ones  bidden  by  the  Master  to  ^^  launch  out  into  the 
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deep."  In  his  later  years  the  richness  of  his  conversation  upon 
vast  themes  was  only  surpassed  by  its  breadth  and  vigor.  Others 
might  be  content  with  the  beauty  of  the  ocean  of  truth :  he  soimded 
its  deeps  to  discover  the  hidden  treasures.  Systems  he  did  not 
f ormulate>  doctrines  he  cared  little  to  develop ;  but  the  thoughts 
that  underlie  systems,  the  truths  that  stand  behind  doctrines,  were 
his  delight.  For  he  was  a  seer.  The  logical  processes  that  other 
minds  must  employ  he  overleaped.  The  trodden  paths  that  others 
walked  in  he  had  left  behind.  The  mountain  top,  whence  could 
be  seen  at  a  glance  the  greatest  truths,  was  the  outlook  he  had 
gained.  Of  him  it  could  be  said,  '^  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart, 
for  they  shall  see  God." 

Other  men  in  his  day  may  have  surpassed  him  in  the  vastness 
of  their  attainments,  in  the  patience  of  their  research,  in  accuracy 
of  detail,  but  few  have  had  his  intimate,  direct,  loving  acquaint- 
ance with  truth.  It  is  not  surprising  that  such  a  mind  welcomed 
with  eagerness  any  new  manifestation  of  truth,  abhorred  all  re- 
straints on  those  who  were  searching  for  the  verities,  demanded 
for  himself  and  for  others  liberty  of  thought.  Oldness,  newness, 
were  nothing;  trueness,  to  him,  was  everything. 

Hi%  Sovl.  —  Dr.  Post  was  supremely  honest  of  soul.  Where 
other  men  could  lightly  give  assent  to  a  creed  and  thus  join  a 
church  and  enter  the  ministry,  he  stood  back  appalled.  The  vast 
truths  of  the  confession  and  the  catechism  must  be  his  before  he 
could  declare  them  true.  I  shall  never  forget  the  shudder  with 
which  he  recalled  an  attempt  to  commit  a  mass  meeting  of  one  of 
our  large  societies  i^ainst  a  dogma  at  the  time  regarded  unortho- 
dox. "  Who  of  those  who  voted  for  or  against  the  motion,"  said  he, 
^^knew  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures  upon  the  question?  What 
if  those  who  are  voting  against  heresy,  as  they  thought,  were  voting 
against  the  Bible?" 

^^  Dr.  Post,  as  usual,  voting  on  both  sides  of  the  question,"  said 
a  member  of  the  Missouri  Association,  little  appreciating  the 
fact  that  Dr.  Post  could  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  truth  which  is 
nearly  always  found  upon  both  sides  of  questions  which  come  be- 
fore Christian  men  for  discussion.  The  church  which  he  founded 
has  a  creed,  the  work  of  the  hand  of  its  founder,  twenty-five 
years  in  advance  of  the  creeds  of  its  day ;  but  no  man,  woman,  or 
child  found  this  creed,  or  any  creed,  standing  across  the  portal 
of  his  church.  It  distressed  him  to  learn  that  a  new  convert, 
who  had  no  instruction  or  little  thought  upon  the  truths  that 
it  contained,  desired  to  stand  up  before  God  and  men  and  de- 
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elare  his  belief  in  its  different  articles.  It  was  all  that  lie 
dared  ask  of  any  that  they  should  be  received  after  his  saying  to 
the  congregation,  ^  These  persons  have,  on  previous  personal  ex- 
amination, exhibited  satisfactory  conformity  with  the  following 
statement  of  the  great  truth  of  Christianity  exhibited  in  the  con- 
fession of  faith  of  this  church.''  The  only  vows  asked  were 
those  of  consecration  and  service.  In  more  than  one  direction 
looked  this  pregnant  passage  from  the  dedication  sermon  which 
Dr.  Post  preached  at  the  opening  of  his  church  in  1852 :  ^'  Here 
we  inaugurate  a  gospel  free  in  vindicating  the  eternal  rights  of 
the  human  soul  to  God's  truth  and  its  private  judgment  thereon. 
May  the  gospel  here  never  be  bound  I  Chain  up,  if  you  will,  the 
senate  chamber,  the  court-house,  the  forum,  but  may  the  gospel 
never  come  forth  in  this  place  wearing  manacles  I  Wretched  the 
preacher,  wretched  the  people,  that  will  suffer  chains  on  it.  Eter- 
nal chains  await  them  both." 

His  was  a  Christ-loving  souL  He  loved,  with  all  the  intensity 
of  his  being,  the  Christ  His  soul  was  knit  with  the  soul  of  our 
Lord.  To  Him  he  referred  all  questionings  and  doubts.  It  mat- 
tered little  what  theories  were  held  upon  this  or  that  fact  of  God's 
Word  or  government  Jesus  was  to  him  ''  the  way,  the  truth,  and 
the  life,"  Acquainted  with  all  the  planets  and  knowing  their  mo- 
tions, he  learned  them  all  by  the  study  of  the  central  Sun.  In 
the  last  published  utterances  of  Dr.  Post  I  find  these  words: 
*^  The  present  need  of  the  Christian  world  is  a  new  resurrection 
of  our  Lord  from  the  dead,  another  mighty  angel  to  roll  away  the 
stone  from  the  sepulchre.  We  need  a  new  walk  with  the  risen 
Christ  to  Emmans,  and  to  feel  our  hearts  bum  within  us  as  He 
opens  to  us  the  Scriptures.  We  need  another  Pentecostal  effu- 
sion of  the  Holy  Spirit  guiding  the  church  with  the  consciousness 
of  Him  as  a  living  personal  presence.  There  needs  a  new  en- 
thronement and  coronation  of  Him,  another  Apocalypse  and  un- 
veiling of  Him  as  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords." 

B%8  Heart.  —  Dr.  Post,  commanding  as  was  his  intellect,  lofty 
as  was  his  soul,  to  those  who  knew  him  best  owed  to  a  loving 
heart  the  secret  of  his  power.  His  was  not  the  affection  of  a  pas- 
sionate nature  loud  in  its  expression,  nor  of  a  jealous  disposition 
imperious  in  its  demands,  nor  of  an  exclusive  cast  with  its  few 
favorites.  He  had  friends  everywhere  and  of  all  classes  and  con- 
ditions, of  those  who  loved  him,  not  merely  because  he  was  great 
and  good,  but  because  he  loved  them.  Strong  men,  tender  women, 
and  little  children  bewailed  their  loss  when  it  was  said  that  he  was 
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dead.  ^^  St.  Louis  had  ihree  saints,  now  tbere  are  but  two,*'  said 
a  prominent  banker  on  the  day  of  his  funeraL  ^^  Was  not  that 
the  apostle  John  ?  "  said  a  litde  girl  who,  after  hearing  of  the 
revelator  and  his  last  words,  ^^  Little  children,  love  one  another," 
felt  for  the  first  time  the  hand  of  the  aged  pastor-emeritus  on  her 
head. 

Three  generations  mourned  a  dear  friend,  —  the  few  equal  in 
age  to  himself,  who  with  him  had  passed  through  the  valley  of 
the  shadows  of  a  great  national  conflict ;  tiie  many  into  whose  life 
had  been  wrought  the  instructions  which  he  had  given  them  in 
their  youth ;  the  boys  and  girls  who,  when  the  twentieth  century 
shall  have  dawned,  will  recall  the  face  they  were  taught  to  revere 
and  learned  to  love.  How  such  a  heart  can  suffer  when  those 
whom  he  loves  forsake,  neglect,  try  to  injure  him  I  And  the  heart 
of  the  man  who  deserves  no  foes,  but  none  the  less  has  the  bit- 
terest of  enemies,  can  by  the  help  of  Gbd  keep  to  itself  its  agony 
and  quench  revenge,  hatred,  and  maUoe.  It  was  from  odiers 
than  the  sufferer  that  men  learned  of  the  wounds  which  Dr*  Post 
received. 

His  great  soul  was  like  an  ivy  rather  than  the  oak.  It  never 
seemed  to  any  one  who  came  near  him  that  he  demanded  aught  of 
homage,  or  even  respect  He  loved  because  he  needed  to  love, 
and  was  not  ashamed  to  disclose  this  need.  He  carried  the  griefs 
of  a  thousand  hearts.  Sickness  in  a  home  summoned  him,  and 
death  there  made  his  presence  a  necessity.  The  oemetery,  at  the 
opening  of  which  he  delivered  perhaps  the  master  oration  of  his 
life,  is  now  the  densely  populated  abode  of  hundreds  who  were 
carried  thither  by  his  loving  hands. 

Dr.  Post  was  fortunate  in  the  hour  of  his  death.  He  was  not 
called  to  live  until  his  powers  had  decayed,  and  those  who  had 
known  him  in  his  greatness  must  needs  remark  his  decline :  in  full 
possession  of  his  mind,  interested  in  all  that  was  transpiring  in 
the  world  of  thought  about  him,  his  beloved  church  transplanted 
from  the  scene  of  inevitable  defeat  to  that  of  assured  success,  he 
fell  asleep.  There  is  a  marvelous  opportuneness  in  the  hour  of 
such  a  departure.  Men  are  still  living  who  appreciate  and  delight 
in  the  work  of  the  generation  to  which  he  belonged.  The  judg- 
ment which  approves  only  the  wcMrk  of  the  present  generation  has 
not  become  universaL 

Judged  by  the  standards  that  are  now  forming,  the  standards 
by  which  men  are  now  being  measured.  Dr.  Post's  life  would  be 
regarded  less  than  that  of  many  most  his  inferior  in  mind,  heart, 
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and  aooL  He  did  the  work  of  the  generation  he  lived  in,  not  tiie 
work  allotted  those  who  followed  him.  The  passion  for  method 
in  chorch  life,  the  eager  energy  in  giving  and  employing  money 
for  ike  coming  of  die  kingdom,  the  off-hand  presentation  of  truth, 
and  (I  speak  of  it  approvingly)  the  kindergartenism  of  church 
life,  did  not  prevail  in  his  time. 

Men  possessed  of  capabilities  in  these  directions  are  the  men  of 
this  hour,  not  of  his  hour.  Judged  by  the  only  just  standard  of 
judgment,  that  of  his  generation,  Dr.  Post  has  few  peers.  What 
he  ought  to  have  done  as  an  organizer  of  educational  institutions 
or  the  founder  of  churches  can  never  be  answered  until  has  been 
learned  how  large  a  part  of  the  work  that  he  did  accomplish  would 
have  been  left  undone,  had  he  given  his  time  and  attention  to 
labors  belonging  either  to  minds  of  a  different  mold  or  times  of 
adiffffl^nt  date. 

But  what  this  man  did  he  never  would  boast  of,  nor  suffer  those 
who  loved  him  to  bruit  abroad.  His  cmly  ^ory  was  in  the  Lord, 
whom  he  adored  and  loved.  He  has  written  in  his  o?m  matchless 
way  the  relation  which  he  held  to  Jesus,  and  with  his  eloquent 
tribute  of  love  to  the  Adorable  One  this  brief  sketch  of  his  life 
shall  close:  — 

^I  find  mysdf  under  a  system  which  of  itself,  unless  sup- 
planted by  some  f  urth^  revelation,  leaves  me  with  no  moral  de- 
liverance. My  moral  nature  is  cold  and  dead.  God  is  glorious 
and  the  universe  is  beautiful.  But  I  am  helpless,  hopeless,  lost. 
I  sink  beneath  the  glory  and  the  beauty  as  the  desperate  swimmer 
sinks  beneath  the  splendors  of  the  nightly  skies  in  the  depths  of 
ocean. 

*^But  now,as  I  look  around  in  the  very  crisis  of  my  despair,  lol 
the  heavens  are  open,  a  wondrous  person  descends  from  the  bosom 
of  the  Father,  revealing  the  beauty  of  his  unspeakable  love  in  a 
human  form,  that  wears  for  me  mortality  and  suffers  and  dies 
forme. 

^  As  I  behold,  a  new  spiritual  power  enfolds  me.  I  feel  myself 
in  a  new  universe.  New  life  beats  through  my  whole  being.  Di- 
vine love,  stooping  to  my  nature  and  proving  itself  through  suffer- 
ing, is  mightier  tiiaa  my  guilt,  my  fear,  my  despair.  It  subdues 
me  to  repentance,  to  &idi,  to  hope,  to  love.  It  enravishes  me,  it 
trangforms  me.  Qoiuland  darimess  pass  from  before  the  Throne. 
The  emerald  bow  of  peace  Migirds  it.  The  intolerable  brightness 
is  shaded  into  the  sweetness  of  human  sympathy.  Wide  Bung  are 
the  gates  of  the  city  of  GhxL    Hands  that  were  pierced  for  me 
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hold  open  its  portals ;  One  that  has  redeemed  me,  and  washed 

me  from  my  sins  in  his  own  blood,  that  cried  on  the  cross,  ^Father, 

forgive  I '  bids  me  come  up  thither,  —  a  saved  soul." 

James  G.  Merrill. 
St.  Louis,  Missoubi. 


MISSION  WORK  IN  CHINA. 
XL 

Mt  two  months'  stay  in  China  is  at  an  end.  What  report  shall 
I  make  concerning  my  chief  object  of  interest  while  there,  —  the 
spread  of  Christ's  kingdom?  Never  have  I  been  more  impressed 
with  the  need  of  patience  and  a  suspense  of  judgment  in  reaching 
conclusions. 

There  are  at  work  in  China,  not  deducting  those  at  home  on 
furlough,  about  600  Protestant  missionaries,  representing  thirty- 
three  societies,  —  British,  American,  and  ContinentaL  In  every 
one  of  the  eighteen  provinces,  with  perhaps  a  single  exception, 
some  of  these  missionaries  are  to  be  found.  Besides  this,  the 
Boman  Catholics  are  present  in  force  at  almost  every  strategic 
point.  The  Grreek  Church  is  found  at  Pekin,  Hankow,  and  pos- 
sibly elsewhere,  but  undertakes  little. 

Of  the  600  missionaries,  I  have  met  and  conversed  with  about 
125,  representing  twenty-one  societies,  British,  American,  and 
ContinentaL  In  fourteen  of  their  central  stations  I  have  seen 
them  at  work.  Those  stations  were  not  only  on  the  coast,  at  such 
points  as  Chef oo,  Shanghai,  Foochow,  Amoy,  Swatow,  and  Can- 
ton, but  lay  along  two  of  China's  great  rivers,  —  Tientsin,  Yung- 
chow,  and  Pekin,  on  or  near  the  Peiho ;  Hankow,  Wuchang, 
Kinkiang,  and  Wuhu  along  the  Yangtszekiang.  Yet,  whUe  I 
have  used  every  opportunity  to  see  and  study  the  mission  work, 
I  have  realized  more  and  more  at  every  step  that  my  observation 
was  necessarily  very  superficial,  and  that  my  judgment  should  be 
extremely  cautious. 

That  ready  access  to  and  easy  intercourse  with  native  Christians 
which  is  so  common  in  Japan  is  almost  unknown  in  China.  The 
language  forms  an  insuperable  barrier  to  the  stranger,  and  one  is 
largely  dependent  on  the  missionaries  for  his  opinions  of  the  work 
they  are  doing.  Yet  both  the  experiences  and  the  testimonies 
of  missionaries  differ  widely.     The  variety  of  judgment  which 
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always  obtains  at  home  is  increased  here  by  the  immensity  and 
difficulty  of  the  subjects  dealt  with ;  by  the  necessary  ignorance  of 
Chinese  life  and  thought ;  and  by  the  gulf  between  the  Occidental 
and  the  Oriental  mind.  Besides  all  this,  the  testimonies  of  other 
resident  Europeans,  especially  merchants  and  consuls,  add  fresh 
elements  of  difficulty,  and  require  separate  consideration.  It 
sometimes  seems  here  as  if  quite  contradictory  statements  were 
equally  true.  Bx  uno  disce  omnes  must  be  carefully  applied. 
There  is  a  greater  heterogeneousness  in  China  than  is  generally 
supposed.  Moreover,  in  the  numerous  stations  I  have  visited,  in- 
cluding the  chief  centres  of  Boman  Catholic  operation,  I  cannot 
presume  that  I  have  been  able  to  study  the  mission  work  in  its 
simplest,  best,  and  most  encouraging  forms.  These  are  only  to  be 
found,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  country,  away  from  the  open 
ports,  among  the  substantial  peasant  class,  who  form  the  main 
hope  both  for  China  and  the  gospeL 

Yet  superficial  and  inadequate  as  my  study  of  this  great  subject 
has  necessarily  been,  it  has  furnished  abundant  material  for  cer- 
tain distinct  conclusions,  which  I  give  for  what  they  are  worth. 

As  to  the  cooperation  in  missionary  work,  so  prominent  in 
Japan,  I  regret  to  say  that  in  China  there  have  occurred  but  few 
opportunities  for  this,  and  of  those  few  but  one  has,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, been  thoroughly  improved.  When  the  Amoy  missionaries 
of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  reported  to  their  friends  at  home, 
some  twenty-five  years  ago,  that  the  Chinese  Christians  under  their 
charge  had  effected  a  union  with  those  under  the  chai^  of  the 
English  Presbyterians  at  the  same  place,  there  came,  as  many  will 
remember,  prompt  remonstrance  from  the  American  Synod  and 
an  order  to  sever  the  union.  When  the  missionaries,  to  their 
lasting  credit,  refused  to  obey,  and  appealed  to  the  home  churches, 
the  following  Synod,  better  instructed  and  truer  to  God's  king- 
dom, left  the  matter  to  the  discretion  of  its  missionaries.  The 
result  was  that  the  classic  instance  of  such  cooperation  as  is  preva- 
lent in  Japan  is  to  be  found  to-day  at  Amoy,  and  Amoy  alone. 
The  venerable  Dr.  Talmage  is  still  at  work  there,  and  uses  his 
influence  in  behalf  of  the  union  of  God's  people  in  the  same 
work. 

There  are  hints  given  of  the  possible  formation  here  of  a  Pres- 
byterian Synod  by  the  union  of  the  Amoy,  Swatow,  and  Formosa 
Presbyteries,  the  distances  and  differences  in  dialect  not  being  so 
great  as  to  prevent  such  intercourse.  All  this  shows  what  is  pos- 
sible under  the  most  favoring  cirouopistances.    The  country,  how- 
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ever,  is  so  vast,  tihe  stations  are  so  widely  scattered,  and  the 
dialects  so  numerous  and  dirergent,  that  as  yet  there  are  but  few 
instances  where  different  missions  of  the  same  denominational 
family  are  thro?m  together.  Yet  I  noted  one  or  two  cases  where, 
to  a  careful  observer,  it  would  seem  as  if  a  cooperation  in  mission 
work  were  both  practicable  and  desirable. 

With  the  exception  of  a  strong  mission  at  Foochow  and  a  single 
man  in  the  province  of  Canton,  the  field  of  the  American  Con- 
gregationalists  is  entirely  in  North  China.  The  English  Congre- 
gationalists,  also,  have  efficient  missions  in  Tientsin  and  Pekin, 
which  are  two  stations  of  the  American  Board.  What  is  there  to 
hinder  a  union  of  this  work  ? 

There  has  been  some  talk  of  a  Christian  college  at  Tientsin  or 
Pekin,  under  charge  of  the  American  Congregationalists.  Why 
not  erect  it  under  the  combined  auspices  of  London  and  Boston  ? 
Why  not  connect  all  the  schools  and  churches  of  these  two  mis- 
sions, and  unite  all  the  stations  into  one  association  ?  I  can  see 
no  real  hindrance  to  this,  provided  only  the  laborers  are  on  such 
personal  terms  that  they  can  work  together,  as  do  all  branches  of 
die  Presbyterian  body  in  Japan.  Dr.  McKenzie's  splendid  hos- 
pital at  Tientsin,  the  American  training-school  at  Yung  Chow,  the 
schools  and  churches  at  Pekin,  —  think  of  these  bound  together, 
reinforcing  one  another,  building  up  the  Congregational  churches 
of  China  I 

The  Northern  and  Southern  Presbyterians  are  at  work  separately 
at  Hangchow.     Why  should  they  not  be  united  ? 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  American  Methodist  work  along  the 
Yangtsze  might  easily  be  united  with  the  English  Wesleyan  at 
Hankow  and  Wuchang ;  and  also  as  if  the  work  of  Mr.  Hagar 
and  any  who  may  reinforce  him  at  Hong  Kong  and  Canton  might 
profitably  be  combined  either  with  that  of  the  American  Presby- 
terians or  the  London  Congregationalists,  both  of  whom  have 
active  missions  in  the  same  region.  There  may  be  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  which  I  know  nothing,  but,  so  far  as  is  apparent,  only 
gain  would  be  the  result  of  such  union. 

There  is  one  other  point  in  this  connection  to  be  carefully  con- 
sidered by  Christians  at  home.  A  demand  for  Western  learning 
must  before  long  spring  up  throughout  China.  Modem  studies 
must  take  their  places  beside  the  Chinese  classics  at  the  provin- 
cial and  imperial  examinations  on  which  all  official  promotion  de- 
pends. When  that  day  ocmies,  it  will  be  important  to  have  the 
teachings  of  these  branches  in  the  hands  of  Christians  and  not  of 
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skeptics.  To  this  end,  Cliristian  coUeges  might  well  be  founded 
all  oyer  China  as  the  germs  of  future  Christian  universities.  Well 
would  it  be  if  these  colleges  could  be  undenominational  in  charac- 
ter. If  that  is  too  much  to  expect,  there  might  at  least  be  a  care- 
ful division  of  territory,  instead  of  a  crowding  ol  institutions  at 
a  few  points,  while  others  equally  important  are  left  unprovided 
for. 

It  would  seem  hardly  fitting  to  talk  of  any  one  central  college 
or  universily  of  China,  for  the  reason  that  no  institution  could 
assume  that  position  any  more  than  could  be  founded  a  central 
collie  of  Europe.  China  has  eighteen  provinces,  and,  it  is  esti- 
mated, a  population  of  350,000,000.  Each  of  her  provinces 
is,  in  some  sense,  a  kingdom  in  itself,  with  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
millions  ol  inhabitants,  and  with  such  differences  of  dialect  that 
often  those  in  the  same  province  cannot  understand  one  another. 
Now,  if  a  Christian  college  could  be  provided  for  each  one  or 
two  provinces,  every  such  college  would  be  central,  and  have  far 
more  on  hand  than  it  could  ever  accomplish.  There  might,  there- 
fore, be  a  weU-understood  agreement  between  different  Mission 
Boards  not  to  sanction  the  foundation  of  a  new  college  in  any 
jdaoe  where  another  is  already  established.  At  Foochow,  for  in- 
stance, the  Northern  Methodists  have  an  Anglo-Chinese  coUege 
which  is  the  germ  of  a  great  institution.  It  would  be  most  un- 
wise and  unfortunate  for  Congregationalists,  although  they  have  a 
mission  here,  to  think  of  starting  another  coUege  of  like  grade 
and  purpose  right  beside  this,  and  that,  too,  when  the  field  at 
Pekin  is  as  yet  unoccupied. 

At  Shanghai  there  is  also  an  Anglo-Chinese  college,  which  has 
already  cost,  I  am  told,  $100,000.  It  is  built,  with  large  aims  for 
the  future,  by  the  Southern  Methodists,  and  occupies  the  field. 
St  John's  College  near  by,  under  the  charge  of  the  Episcopalians, 
is  also  doing  much,  although  its  main  work,  I  believe,  is  soon  to  be 
removed  to  Hankow.  It  would  seem  undesirable  for  the  Presby- 
terians to  raise  a  large  amount  of  money  to  establish  a  college  at 
Shanghai,  while  at  Canton,  where  they  are  much  stronger,  there  is 
great  need  and  opportunity  for  such  an  enterprise.  Let  there  be 
a  &ir  division  of  the  field.  Let  every  province  be  occupied,  first 
by  the  evangelist,  then  by  the  teacher,  and  finally  by  the  college  ; 
but  let  each  Christian  who  gives  to  these  causes  see  to  it  that  his 
mon^  does  not  go  to  duplicate  labors  and  institutions  which 
should  be  broadly  distributed. 

When  I  come  to  the  subject  of  Self-support,  I  touch  that  which 
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is  the  burning  point  of  mission  thought  and  discussion  in  China 
to-day.  The  use  of  foreign-paid  native  help  is  at  the  present  time 
a  vexed  matter  in  all  mission  fields.  But  it  has  unusual  complica- 
tions in  China. 

The  excessive  poverty  of  the  people,  their  practical  character, 
coupled  with  their  ease  in  memorizing  and  fluency  of  expression, 
led  the  earlier  missionaries  to  employ  a  great  number  of  native 
helpers.  And  much  was  to  be  said  for  this  arrangement.  To  sup- 
port a  missionary  costs,  say,  $1,000  a  year.  For  the  same  amount 
he  could  secure  as  many  as  ten  additional  Chinese  evangelists,  who 
would  be  apt  scholars  and  fluent  preachers  among  their  country- 
men.    Why  not  thus  multiply  himself  by  ten  ? 

It  seemed  a  very  clear  case.  But  long  experience  has  proved 
that  it  was  a  very  bad  case.  The  old  apostolic  saying  that  the 
love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil  is  nowhere  more  true  than  in 
China,  and  particularly  in  the  mission  work. 

It  came  to  pass  in  many  instances  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
Christians  connected  with  the  various  missions  were,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  gaining  their  livelihood  from  their  profession  of 
Christianity.  They  were  trading  on  this  as  their  capital  They 
were  religious  parasites,  as  ready  to  make  a  business  of  preaching 
the  gospel  as  of  anything  else,  if  paid  six  or  seven  dollars  a  month 
for  it.  Godliness  was  to  them  great  gain.  What  they  received 
and  what  they  "  squeezed  "  gave  them  a  competence.  They  were, 
as  a  missionary  has  well  remarked,  ^^  Church  compradores,*'  trans- 
acting its  business  in  as  secular  a  spirit  as  if  acting  for  a  business 
firm. 

Although  there  is  some  difference  of  testimony  as  well  as  of 
experienccrthe  evils  of  this  old  system  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 
There  were,  without  doubt,  some  sincere  Christians  among  the 
men  thus  employed,  yet  even  these  were  contaminated  by  the  sys- 
tem. Nor  did  it  injure  them  alone.  The  fact  that  they  were 
knovm  to  be  in  foreign  pay  at  once  created  a  barrier  against  them 
in  the  minds  of  their  countrymen.  When  the  missionary  talked 
with  them,  even  though  he  might  live  in  what  they  regarded  as  a 
fine  house,  yet  they  could  feel  some  force  in  his  assurance  that  he 
had  come  to  China  solely  to  bring  them  the  gospel.  When,  how- 
eyer,  they  saw  their  fellows  suddenly  enriched  by  the  new  profes- 
sion, they  did  not  despise  them,  for  most  would  have  done  the 
same  thing,  but  they  gave  no  heed  to  their  instructions.  To  them, 
these  helpers  were  simply  hirelings,  paid  to  talk  as  they  did,  which 
they  regarded  as  no  reason  for  their  listening* 
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While,  at  first,  this  general  employment  of  native  helpers  ap- 
peared the  only  thing  to  be  done,  there  can  be  little  doabt  that 
the  extensive  use  of  this  system  has  been  one  reason  for  the  small 
and  poor  results  of  missions  in  China*  Perhaps  a  seemingly 
slower  method  at  the  start  might  have  proved  a  surer  and  more 
rapid  one.  There  is,  at  any  rate,  a  growing  disposition  among  all 
the  missionaries  to  cut  down  the  number  of  paid  native  helpers. 

Yet  it  is  exceedingly  hard  to  get  rid  of  the  old  practice.  Some 
missionaries,  notably  Dr.  Nevins,  have  changed  their  field  of 
labor  in  order  to  be  free  to  inaugurate  new  and  truer  methods. 
And  in  every  mission  I  visited  I  found  some  who  were  doing  all 
they  could  to  bring  their  work  out  from  the  old  forms  into  a  new 
order  and  system. 

There  seemed  to  be  only  this  difference  among  them.  Some, 
while  admitting  that  too  many  native  helpers  had  been  employed, 
and  that  the  system  has  been  abused,  yet  maintain  that  wherever 
true  and  tried  men  can  be  found  they  ought  to  be  employed. 
Others,  largely  under  the  inspiration  of  Dr.  Nevins's  work,  desire 
to  abandon  the  old  measures  altogether.  Instead  of  starting  with 
a  foreign-built  chapel,  occupied  by  a  foreign-paid  helper,  and  a 
congregation  attracted  by  hope  of  foreign  gain,  they  would  start 
with  a  group  of  native  Christians  meeting  in  a  native  house, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  missionaries,  developing  their  own  resources. 

Undoubtedly  this  new  departure  may  be  carried  too  far.  Even 
Dr.  Nevins  has  one  or  two  native  helpers  traveling  with  him.  A 
degree  of  foreign-paid  native  help  seems  indispensable.  Young 
missionaries,  fresh  from  home,  may  rashly  undertake  impossible 
enterprises.  But  the  articles  of  Dr.  Nevins,  issued  first  in  the 
^^  Chinese  Becorder,"  and  just  now  in  pamphlet  form,  are  at  once 
expressive  and  formative  of  the  most  advanced  sentiment  in  the 
Chinese  mission  work.  To  me  they  also  seem  to  represent  the 
main  hope  of  success. 

The  features  Dr.  Nevins  presents  are  not  wholly  new.  Many 
have  said  to  me :  "  We  have  for  a  long  time  been  working  on  that 
line."  But  these  methods  are  not  everywhere  applicable.  There 
m  a  great  difference  in  the  provinces,  as  there  is  also  between  city 
and  country  work.  Yet  it  is  a  transition  period  in  China,  and 
out  of  these  discussions  and  experiments  I  believe  new  and  better 
methods  will  be  evolved. 

In  this  connection  I  would  say  that,  as  Amoy  stands  quite  alone 
in  its  work  of  union,  so  it  seems  to  be  far  ahead  in  this  matter  of 
seU-support.     In  that  district  each  of  four  groups  of  congrega- 
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tions  jointly  supports  a  pastor.  This  movement  began  six  years 
ago.  The  membership  in  two  of  ^these  groups  is  one  hundred  or 
more,  the  amount  paid  to  each  pastor  being  about  $150  a  year. 
The  annual  contributions  of  the  native  Christians  in  this  Presby- 
tery are  estimated  at  an  average  of  about  $2.50  a  member,  which 
is  a  large  sum  when  the  poverty  of  the  people  is  considered. 
Why  may  not  this  method  be  possible  in  other  parts  of  China  ? 

Self-support  is  being  pressed  in  other  departments  than  the 
evangelistic.  Dr.  McKenzie's  hospital  at  Tientsin  is  the  most 
striking  instance  of  a  great  institution  entirely  supported  by  the 
Chinese ;  but  it  is  not  the  only  hospital  which  brings  no  expense 
to  the  Mission.  A  large  part,  or  the  whole,  of  the  cost  of  the 
medical  work  in  the  London  Mission  Hospital  at  Shanghai,  and 
the  one  just  being  erected  in  Hong  Kong,  in  the  American  Con- 
gregational Hospital  at  Foochow,  the  Presbyterian  in  Canton,  and 
in  other  places,  is  met  either  by  the  foreign  community  or  by  the 
Chinese. 

In  the  educational  work,  of  the  $14,000  required  to  build  the 
Methodist  Anglo-Chinese  College  at  Foochow,  Mr.  Ah  Hok,  a 
wealthy  Chinese  merchant  of  that  city,  gave  $10,000.  Pupils  are 
no  longer  paid  for  going  to  school,  as  was  formerly  done,  while 
there  is  a  persistent  attempt  to  make  them  assume  a  part  of  the 
burden  of  their  own  education.  Most  scholars  now  furnish  their 
own  clothing,  which  they  did  not  do  formerly.  And  many  schools, 
especially  in  South  China,  simply  give  them  in  money  a  part  of 
what  their  board  actually  costs  them. 

In  some  cases,  especially  in  the  Anglo-Chinese  colleges,  a  slight 
amount  is  charged  for  tuition,  the  sum  being  increased  from  time 
to  time  as  the  school  fills  up  after  each  depletion  caused  by  the 
previous  rise.  All  this  shows  the  greater  value  placed  on  Chris- 
tian education.  In  some  country  districts  the  missionaries  have 
agreed  to  furnish  a  native  teacher  for  a  day-school  wherever  the 
natives  will  erect  a  schoolhouse,  and  this  offer  has  been  frequently 
accepted.  In  the  hospitals,  too,  the  patients  are  usually  required 
to  furnish  their  food,  or  its  equivalent  in  cash.  Thus  men  are 
helped  to  help  themselves,  rice-Christians  are  weeded  out  so  far  as 
possible,  and  the  groundwork  is  slowly  laid  for  churches  composed 
of  independent,  self-respecting  Christians. 

There  is  another  question  back  of  the  special  methods  employed 
in  the  mission  work,  which  is  being  anxiously  asked  by  many 
Christians  at  home:  What  of  the  mission  work  itself?  Has  it 
proved,  will  it  prove,  a  success?  Are  the  missionaries  doing  their 
work  right  ? 
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From  the  lips  of  many  European  merchants  long  resident  in 
China,  from  some  consuls,  from  young  men  who  have  served  as 
oflBicers  on  Chinese  coasting  steamers,  there  comes  sharp  criticism, 
and  sometimes  utter  condemnation  of  the  missionaries  and  their 
work.  Along  the  coast,  on  water  and  on  land,  missionaries  are  dis- 
sected and  served  up  in  every  variety  of  form,  till  the  church  at 
home  is  made  to  appear  extremely  unwise  in  supporting  such 
enterprises. 

Some  of  this  talk  floats  homeward.  We  hear  of  the  extrava- 
gance, the  mistakes,  divisions,  peccadilloes,  and  vices  of  mission- 
aries ;  of  the  small  chapel  and  tiie  large  house  built  with  the  ^'  few 
remaining  bricks  " ;  of  the  impossibility  of  converting  the  Chinese, 
on  account  of  their  exceeding  badness  or  goodness,  as  the  case  may 
be:  and  many  a  Christian  is  puzzled  or  dismayed  by  what  he 
hears. 

A  large  number  of  these  reports  are  concentrated  on  this  land, 
and  the  writer  well  recollects  the  feeling  he  began  at  one  time  to 
entertain,  that  in  China  at  least  there  must  be  something  wrong, 
some  screw  loose,  some  fatal  error  of  policy  or  principle,  in  the 
mission  work.  It  is  the  old  story  of  mingled  truth  and  falsehood, 
and  of  falsehood  growing  strong  for  its  evil  work  through  the 
truth  on  which  it  feeds. 

With  great  regret  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  mission  work 
in  China  has  been  characterized  by  many  and  far-reaching  di- 
visions, which  in  some  cases  have  become  dissensions.  The  old 
question  of  terms  of  God  was  one  of  the  earliest,  and  it  en- 
gendered much  bitterness  at  one  time,  threatening  to  become 
a  national  strife  between  American  and  English  missionaries. 
Members  of  one  party  would  sometimes  hardly  recognize  those 
of  the  opposing  party.  The  Spirit  of  God  was  now  and  then  lost 
in  zeal  for  a  name  of  Gt)d.  Even  to  this  day  some  of  the  older 
missionaries  cannot  speak  of  the  matter  without  deep  feeling. 

Yet  there  has  been,  I  believe,  some  tendency  towards  unity  of 
practice,  and  still  more  of  heart  Most  have  agreed  to  disagree, 
and  the  younger  men  refuse  to  allow  the  old  difference  to  affect 
their  work. 

It  is  true  in  China,  as  at  home,  that  sectarianism  often  rends 
the  body  of  the  Lord,  and  becomes  a  scandal  to  the  world.  It  is 
also  true  that  personal  differences  between  members  of  the  same 
mission  sometimes  grieve  away  the  Holy  Spirit.  I  have  known 
cases  of  ill-treatment  among  missionaries  which  would  make  one's 
blood  boiL      In  all  this,  the  church   abroad  is  no  better  than 
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the  church  at  home,  and  I  think  no  worse,  except  so  far  as  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  foreign  work  involve  greater  tempta- 
tions. In  general,  there  seems  to  be  increasing  unity  among  mis- 
sionaries here,  although  the  day  of  true  cooperation  is  still  to  dawn 
on  them*  We  may  well  pray  for  greater  harmony  in  their  ranks, 
and  then  ask  them  to  make  the  same  prayer  for  the  church  at 
home. 

Not  without  reason  is  the  complaint  that  there  are  not  enough 
men  of  commanding  ability  sent  into  the  field.  The  same  is  the 
case  in  the  home  field.  It  is  also  true  that  not  enough  laborers  of 
any  kind  are  sent  to  China.  There  is  room  for  devoted  men,  of 
whatever  class :  while  certain  ones  should  be  qualified  to  meet  the 
subtle  minds  of  the  literati,  the  majority  will  come  in  contact  only 
with  simple  peasants  and  laborers.  It  is  a  false  charge  that  the 
missionary  band  comprises  any  number  of  those  who  could  not 
have  succeeded  in  other  work.  For  most,  the  coming  has  involved 
a  sacrifice  of  money,  of  comfort,  and  of  reputation.  Missionary 
talent  in  China  averages  certainly  as  high  as  ministerial  talent  at 
home.  In  order  to  find  the  best  sinologists,  the  best  authorities 
in  all  departments  of  Chinese  life,  character,  customs,  language, 
and  religion,  one  must  usually  go  to  the  missionaries,  seldom,  cer- 
tainly, to  the  merchants  or  naval  ofi&cers.  Such  names  as  those 
of  Marshman,  Morrison,  Williams,  Legge,  Edkins,  Eitel,  and 
Chalmers,  will  remain  unsurpassed  in  their  own  provinces.  I 
have  been  repeatedly  assured  by  intelligent  Chinamen  that  no 
foreigner  in  Pekin  and  few  of  their  own  countrymen  have  a 
better  comprehension  of  China,  or  greater  influence  with  officials, 
than  our  own  Dr.  Martin,  President  of  the  Imperial  University 
of  Pekin,  and  long  a  missionary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  many  mistakes  have  been  made  in  the 
past,  and  that  many  are  still  made ;  also,  that  a  great  number  of 
the  reputed  converts  are  so  only  in  appearance,  and  that  the  actual 
results  of  missionary  efforts  in  China  are  as  yet  comparatively 
smalL  But  I  have  found  none  so  keen  critics  of  their  work  as  the 
missionaries  themselves.  It  is  a  self-corrective  work,  and  many 
an  error  is  being  discarded  before  we  at  home  have  discovered 
that  it  i«  an  error.  Only  those  who  have  visited  this  country  can 
begin  to  comprehend  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  conversion  of 
a  single  Chinaman ;  still  less  the  impenetrable  front  which  the  rock 
of  Chinese  sentiment,  grounded  on  centuries  of  fixed  custom  and 
tradition,  opposes  to  the  swelling  flood  of  Christian  influence. 
As  it  rises,  cliff-like,  against  the  incoming  tide,  it  seems  as  if  only 
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some  vast  revolution  oould  smk  its  proud  heights  beneath  the 
waves.  Yet,  even  if  this  does  not  come,  the  waters  will  gradually 
honeycomb  the  rocks  and  wear  them  away.  As  these  obstacle 
are  incredibly,  almost  undiscoverably  great,  the  results  of  Chris- 
tian effort  are,  at  the  best,  discouragingly  smalL  Meantime,  little 
rills  are  filtering  through  the  stony  soil,  and  some  souls  are  being 
saved.  Those  who  believe  in  the  invincibility  of  their  Lord  will 
endure  in  their  faith  and  work  to  the  sure  and  glorious  end. 

Various  other  alleged  facts  cannot  be  contradicted.  There  are 
many  cases  where  a  small  chapel  has  been  built  with  a  large  house 
beside  or  behind  it.  Indeed,  this  is  the  rule,  not  the  exception. 
And  it  is  what  is  called  for.  A  chapel  seating  two  or  three  hun- 
dred meets  every  need  of  most  missions.  But  the  house  may  be  a 
mission  home  for  the  family,  the  boarders,  the  guests,  and,  per- 
haps, the  day  or  boarding  schooL 

It  is  also  true  that  many  missionaries  in  China  live  very  com- 
fortably— much  more  comfortably  than  some  at  home  suppose. 
Bat  it  is  false  that,  apart  from  possible  exceptions,  they  live  ex- 
travagantly or  luxuriously.  Usually  they  do  not  live  as  well  as 
might  appear  when  they  bring  forward  their  best  for  the  frequent 
visitors  whom  their  hospitality  welcomes.  In  many  respects  they 
live  better  than  they  could  at  home  on  the  same  salaries.  I  have 
heard  some  of  them  say :  "  We  live  too  comfortably,  and  should 
practice  more  self-deniaL''  Yet  I  think  none  who  know  the  sti* 
pends  they  receive  will  charge  them  with  being  over-paid.  They 
may  have  four  or  five  servants,  where  at  home  they  would  have 
but  one*  But  the  four  or  five  cost  them  little  more  than  would 
that  one  at  home,  and  accomplish  little,  if  any,  more.  The  im- 
portant thing,  however,  is,  that  in  the  midst  of  a  foreign  and 
heathen  nation,  in  a  climate  which  frequently  tests  the  strongest 
constitution,  in  a  struggle  with  the  most  difficult  of  all  languages, 
and  with  customs,  errors,  traditions,  and  superstitions  as  inveter- 
ate as  they  are  antagonistic,  the  missionaries  need  some  things 
which  they  might  dispense  with  at  home.  Nothing  is  more  essen- 
tial than  to  keep  up  their  health  and  spirits.  Deprived  of  the 
eontinnal  reinforcement  which  comes  from  a  familiar  land,  a 
favoring  dimate,  and  a  sympathetic  and  intelligent  community, 
their  home  is  the  one  human  means  of  cheer  and  strength.  Those 
homes  cannot  be  made  too  oomfortable.  They  must  eat  well  and 
rest  well,  and  with  as  little  domestic  worry  as  possible.  Like  race- 
horses, missionaries  are  too  expensive  an  investment  not  to  receive 
such  care  as  will  best  fit  them  for  their  work. 
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It  is  estimated  that,  owing  to  the  climate  and  other  causes,  it 
costs  twice  as  much  to  keep  an  English  soldier  in  India  as  in  his 
own  country.  In  that  wearing,  tropical  region,  what  are  comforts 
at  home  become  necessities,  and  what  are  luxuries,  simple  com- 
forts. It  is  much  the  same  with  the  soldier  of  the  Cross.  He 
may  spend  several  months  of  the  year  in  itinerating  among  the 
natives,  in  great  discomfort  and  privation,  exposed  to  disease,  the 
prey  to  discouragement,  attacked  in  every  sense  of  body  and  mind, 
while  his  wife,  if  she  does  not  accompany  him,  is  equally  laborious 
at  home.  Surely  if  any  human  beings  need  a  Chamber  of  Peace 
and  Bef  reshment  it  is  such  missionaries.  If  additional  servants 
can  save  time  and  strength  for  their  work,  if  comfortable  homes 
can  fortify  them  against  sickness  or  disheartenment,  by  all  means 
they  should  have  them.  There  is  much  to  be  said  on  this  subject, 
but  I  will  leave  it  here  with  a  single  word  more.  If  a  few  frank 
statements  could  be  made  to  our  churches  by  our  home  Boards  it 
might  do  much  to  forestall  these  carping  comments,  and  to  put 
the  church  into  a  more  genuine  sympathy  with  the  actual  con- 
dition of  our  missionaries  and  with  their  work. 

Other  criticisms  might  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  Ministers, 
at  home  or  abi*oad,  are  but  human,  and  therefore  liable  to  err, 
and  to  just  criticism.  But  in  ability,  wisdom,  piety,  and  a  thor- 
ough devotion  to  their  work,  the  missionary  body  stands,  certainly, 
fully  as  high  as  the  clergy  at  home.  And,  considering  the  di£Bi- 
culties,  the  results  are  as  great. 

Beyond  this,  the  question  might  be  put  to  every  unfriendly 
critic  :  '^  Do  you  believe  in  Christianity  ?  Do  you  admit  its  divine 
character,  its  universal  and  exclusive  claims,  its  world-wide  des- 
tiny ?  If  so,  apart  from  minor  details,  yon  must  believe  in  mis- 
sions.    If  not,  all  basis  for  agreement  is  removed." 

I  candidly  confess  that  before  visiting  China  I  had,  and  could 
have  had,  very  little  idea  of  the  vast  difficulty  of  the  mission  task, 
or  of  the  total  inadequacy  of  all  previous  missionary  efforts. 
China  stands  both  higher  and  lower  than  I  had  supposed.  Its 
civilization  is  more  complex,  its  social  institutions  more  developed, 
its  government  more  powerful  Merchants  testify  rather  uni- 
versally to  the  existence  of  a  high  code  of  honor  among  Chinese 
business  men,  and  the  expression  is  common:  ^^I  would  rather 
trust  the  plain  agreement  of  a  Chinaman  than  of  my  own  country- 
men." 

Some  features  of  domestic  life  are  noble,  not  only  in  theory  but 
in  practice.    The  strength  of  the  filial  tie  which  binds  together 
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families  and  generations  is  intense  beyond  our  conceptions.  This 
isy  in  fact,  the  bond  of  China,  the  living  wall  of  isolation,  stronger 
&r  than  the  Grreat  Wall  which  shuts  it  out  from  the  rest  of  man- 
kind. Where  it  is  the  one  principle  and  the  one  passion  of  a 
people  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  the  fathers,  and  where  all  future 
bliss  depends  on  their  being  included,  by  the  worship  of  their 
children,  in  the  great  ancestral  line,  the  fascination  of  Western 
innovations  has  little  charm. 

The  only  great  changes  which  they  have  accepted  have  been 
forced  on  them  by  the  need  of  national  defense.  These  are  the 
telegraph,  and  modem  shipping  —  steamers  and  men-of-war. 
When  railroads  are  built,  it  will  be  for  the  same  reason.  But 
even  in  these  changes  the  Chinese  decidedly  prefer,  and  not  un- 
wisely, to  be  their  own  agents,  rather  than  commit  their  navies, 
trade,  and  transportation  to  the  hand  of  foreigners. 

Yet  joined  with  these  traits  are  others  far  worse  in  kind  and 
in  degree  than  I  had  imagined.  Official  corruption,  despite  the 
boasted  system  of  examinations,  is  absolutely  universal  from  Li 
Hung  Chang,  the  highest,  down  to  the  very  lowest.  The  most 
significant  fact  in  this  connection  is  that  the  government  cannot 
trust  the  collection  of  the  customs  to  its  own  people,  but  puts  it 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  foreigners.  It  pays  better  to  give  them 
enormous  salaries  than  to  employ  Chinese. 

This  same  propensity  to  ^'  squeeze  "  runs  through  private  life, 
and  every  man  with  whom  you  have  any  dealings  may  be  de- 
pended on  to  steal  his  percentage  from  you,  whether  in  building, 
trading,  or  religious  services,  — -  whether  compradore  of  a  firm, 
helper  in  a  mission,  or  gatekeeper  and  coolie.  It  is  justified  as  a 
custom,  expected  as  a  right. 

The  Chinese  are  a  commercial  people,  and  a  sordid  people. 
Like  most  heathen,  they  have  little  or  no  idea  of  truth  in  itself 
considered,  and,  like  most,  also,  the  less  religion  the  more  super- 
stition. The  Agnosticism  of  Confucius  seems  to  have  left  the 
supernatural  world  blank,  only  to  be  peopled  with  the  most  gro- 
tesque creatures  of  their  fancies  and  their  fears,  which  they  first 
create,  then  alternately  serve  and  cajole.  So  far  as  I  can  ascer- 
tain, the  main  purpose  which,  in  the  common  mind,  their  many 
pagodas  accomplish,  is  the  regulation  of  the  geomantic  influences 
so  as  to  make  favorable  the  movements  of  the  spirits  of  the  air. 

In  Pekin,  and  elsewhere,  you  will  frequently  see  boys  wearing  a 
single  ear-ring.  Parents  who  have  lost  one  boy  and  find  another 
sickly  think  they  can  cheat  the  spirits  into  the  belief  that  this 
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boy  is  a  ^1,  and  therefore  of  no  consequence,  by  the  disguise  of 
an  ear-ring.  Hardly  a  day  passes,  even  for  long  residents,  without 
the  discovery  of  some  new  superstition  or  deceit.  Said  one  sum- 
ming  up  his  experience  of  many  years,  ^^  The  heart  of  a  China- 
man is  an  abyss." 

The  pride  of  these  people  is  such  that  until  it  is  broken  or 
melted  they  will  not  learn  from  others.  They  have  never  failed  to 
occupy  the  lofty  position  of  teiEtchers  to  all  with  whom  they  had 
any  real  and  abiding  contact.  They  continue  to  regard  us  as  bar- 
bi^ians  who  happen  to  be  gifted  with  a  great  mechanical  knack, 
but  are  vulgar  and  illiterate  upstarts,  doomed  to  a  speedy  extinc- 
tion. They  are  the  people,  and  theirs  is  the  Middle  Kingdom. 
Of  course  there  are  a  few,  that  have  come  in  contact  widi  the 
Western  world,  who  are  undeceived  in  these  matters.  But  even 
these  hardly  dare  avow  their  convictions.  All  this  tends  to  show 
how  exceedingly  difficult  is  the  entrance  of  the  gospel  into  China. 
To  evangelize  this  vast  country  is  the  work  of  centuries  rather 
than  years. 

If  I  were  to  sum  up  the  result  of  my  own  observations,  and  of 
the  testimony  coUected  from  others,  it  would  be  something  like 
this:  The  great  excellences  of  the  people  are  their  stability, 
energy,  imitativeness,  adaptiveness,  industry,  economy,  endurance, 
and  general  sobriety.  In  the  industrial  and  oonunercial  virtues 
they  stand  high.  They  possess  the  business  instinct,  and  in  this 
and  their  colonizing  habits  are  well  called  the  Anglo-Saxons  of 
the  East.  Their  code  of  business  honor  is,  in  some  respects,  high, 
and,  whether  from  conscience  or  policy,  their  engagements  are 
frequently  more  trustworthy  than  those  of  Europeans.  The  rela- 
tions of  the  sexes,  too,  are  generally  correct;  indeed,  in  this 
respect  Chinese  women  probably  stand  higher  than  any  other 
women  of  the  East 

The  more  I  learn  of  their  history  the  more  am  I  filled  with 
admiration  at  its  continuity  and  importance,  and  at  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  Chinese,  who  have  given  the  law  to  the  surrounding 
nations,  and  stamped  the  impress  of  their  peculiar  civilization  on 
the  whole  of  Eastern  Asia.  I  am  also  filled  with  admiration  and 
astonishment  in  learning  the  extent  and  resources  of  their  country, 
in  many  parts  far  more  varied,  picturesque,  and  grand  than  I  had 
ever  dreamed.  Their  society  is  more  highly  organized,  and  their 
civilization  more  complex  than  is  generally  supposed. 

The  filial  tie  is  the  great  bond  of  their  history  and  society,  and 
the  secret  of  their  conservatism,  which  knows  no  higher  ideal  than 
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always  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  the  fathers.  To-day  they  are  rest- 
lessly and  resistlessly  pushing  their  way  through  the  West,  proving 
themselves  the  best  laborers  and  business-men  that  can  be  foimd, 
and  making  themselves  indispensable  to  the  colonizing  powers  of 
the  West  in  their  occupancy  of  tropical  regions  like  Malasia,  for 
which  they  can  furnish  the  brain,  while  the  Chinese  furnish  the 
brawn,  with  much  of  the  brain  as  weU.  In  saying  all  this  I  by  no 
means  exhaust  the  good  which  hiight  be  told  of  this  strange  people, 
so  tax  removed  from  our  own  customs,  and  differing  so  widely 
among  themselves  that  hardly  any  general  statement  can  be  made 
about  them  which  will  not  provoke  a  denial  from  some  quarter. 

There  are  not  a  few  dark  spots  to  be  drawn  in  this  picture :  — 

1st.  An  excessive  national  pride  blinds  them  to  their  own  de- 
fects, and  to  the  lessons  they  should  learn  from  other  nations. 
Always  accustomed  to  be  the  ruler  and  teacher,  they  know  not 
how  to  take  the  attitude  of  pupils ;  yet  without  such  docility  their 
decline  cannot  be  far  off.  They  must  either  appropriate  the 
fruits  of  Western  civilization  or  perish  as  an  empire. 

2d.  Closely  connected  with  this  is  their  exaggerated  conservar 
tism  and  idolatry  of  the  past.  It  seems  probable  that  the  acme  of 
Chinese  civilization  came  at  or  before  the  time  of  Confucius.  That 
day  can  never  return.  Only  a  forward-looking  and  onward-mov- 
ing people  can  fulfill  its  destiny.  The  filial  tie  has  two  sides  and 
should  have  a  double  movement.  On  the  one  hand  is  the  move- 
ment of  the  children  toward  the  parents.  On  the  other  is  that 
of  the  parents  toward  the  children,  progressing  through  them 
upward  to  ever  nobler  ideals,  and  gaining  in  them  ever  more 
precious  treasures  of  mind  and  heart  This  latter  the  Chinese 
have  yet  to  learn.     They  are  petrified  in  the  past. 

8d.  A  standard  of  culture  among  the  learned  which  is  both 
narrow  and  barren.  It  is  much  as  if  we  were  to  confine  our  study 
to  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  other  Greek  philosophers.  Their  classics 
have  an  intermingling  of  noble  morality  and  sage  politics  with  an 
immense  amoimt  of  rubbish.  Any  one  can  see  this  who  reads  Dr. 
Legge's  just  completed  translation.  Thus  to  limit  their  studies, 
to  have  dieir  great  examinations  consist  simply  of  dissertations  on 
the  teachings  of  Confucius,  building  up  the  whole  of  their  life 
from  these  few  volumes,  with  no  science,  no  art,  little  history,  and 
no  living  religion,  —  this,  of  itself,  is  enough  to  account  for  the 
sterility  of  the  Chinese  mind,  and  must  make  them  impotent  to 
play  their  part  in  the  great  world. 

4th.  Equally  fatal  to  their  own  progress  as  a  people  is  the  ab- 
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solutely  universal  corruption  of  the  official  class.  To  hold  office 
and  to  ^^  squeeze  "  are  identicaL  If  an  official  does  not  squeeze, 
he  cannot  be  squeezed,  and  will  be  flung  aside  as  useless.  This 
corruption  is  open,  shameless,  thousand-eyed  and  thousand-handed. 
Salaries  are  merely  nominal ;  examinations  are  simply  means  to 
higher  and  greater  ^^  squeezing."  Degrees  and  promotions  are 
useless  without  this.  All  China  is  one  vast  sponge  grasped  by 
myriad-handed  officials  to  squeeze  from  it  the  life-blood  of  the 
people. 

The  hope  of  the  future,  the  hope  of  Christianity,  lies  not  in 
those  who  have  been  corrupted  by  this  universal  g^reed  for  illegal 
gain,  but  in  the  comparatively  sound  peasantry  and  small  country 
proprietors.  By  what  means  the  nation  can  be  purged  from  this 
all-pervading  evil,  —  whether  by  the  reforming  hand  of  some 
great  emperor  or  premier,  or  by  the  bloody  hand  of  revolution,  it 
is  impossible  to  predict.  But  it  is  clear  that  there  can  be  no  per- 
manent change  which  is  not  accompanied  by  a  renovation  of  char- 
acter and  a  greater  love  of  integrity  and  justice  than  is  yet  to  be 
found  in  China. 

5th.  This  change  cannot  take  place  except  by  the  cure  of  an- 
other evil  yet  more  deeply  rooted  than  official  corruption,  —  the 
tyranny  of  that  worst  of  despots,  —  a  vast  and  varied  auperstition. 
Astrology  and  geomancy  are  the  supreme  powers  in  China,  ap- 
pealing to  hopes  and  fears  both  natural  and  supernatural,  extend- 
ing their  sway  over  both  the  living  and  the  dead.  So  far  as  I 
can  ascertain,  the  main  or  only  benefit  of  the  pagodas  which  stud 
the  land  is  to  adjust  ih^fungshin^  the  influences  of  the  air.  Walls, 
rivers,  mountain  peaks, — ;all  sorts  of  objects,  natural  and  arti- 
ficial, play  a  magical  part  in  the  practical  life  of  the  nation,  that 
seems  incredible  to  one  who  does  not  witness  it.  These  supersti- 
tions form  the  tightest  and  strongest  fetter  of  the  people  of  the 
Celestial  Empire. 

6th.  The  position  of  woman  is  such  as  is  common  in  heathenism. 
Purer,  perhaps,  than  elsewhere  in  Asia,  yet  she  is  degraded.  In- 
fanticide is  frightfully  common  in  most  regions,  and  the  odious 
and  cruel  practice  of  foot-binding  is  prevalent  among  all  women 
not  liable  to  manual  labor.  Confucianism  provides  no  remedy 
for  all  this. 

Other  evils  naturally  follow  in  the  train  of  those  which  have 
been  enumerated.  Official  corruption  leads  to  betrayal  of  public 
trusts.  Superstition  breeds  at  once  the  degrading  idolatry  of 
Buddhism  and  Taouism  on  the  one  side,  and  skeptical  rationalism. 
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ignorant  and  impotent,  on  the  other.  The  sordid  spirit  of  gain 
and  habits  of  falsity  undermine  all  business  and  social  relations. 

The  cure  for  all  this  is  a  light  which  shall  illumine  these  dark- 
ened minds,  and  a  heat  which  shall  melt  these  prejudices,  purify 
the  conscience,  and  kindle  the  desires  and  affections.  The  only 
cure  is  Christianity  with  its  new  life. 

The  medical  work  stands  easily  first  in  its  successful  appeal  to 
the  needs  and  sympathies  of  the  people.  Christian  schools  are 
scattered  throughout  the  empire.  Evangelists,  foreign  and  native, 
are  preaching  in  about  every  province.  And  although  China  has 
not  been  open  to  Christian  labor  till  within  half  a  century,  many 
churches  have  been  established,  the  beginnings  made  of  a  Chris- 
tian literature,  and  about  twenty-five  thousand  nominally  con- 
verted. 

In  one  sense,  the  results  have  been  small.  The  mass  of  the 
Chinese  people  have  not  been  affected,  and  are  as  far  from  receiv- 
ing the  gospel  as  ever.  Many  apparent  converts  are  only  rice- 
Christians,  many  helpers  only  church  compradores.  The  ruling 
classes  would  to-day  expel  all  foreigners  if  they  only  could  and 
dared.  In  all  the  gospel  work  among  this  people  there  is  very 
much  that  is  perplexing  and  discouraging.  Yet  the  seeds  are  being 
sown.  Our  reason  for  confidence  lies  not  in  the  gains  already 
made,  but  in  the  overcoming  power  of  the  gospeL  China  may  be 
its  supreme  test,  but  it  is  absolutely  needed,  absolutely  fitted  for 
this  people.  What  has  been  accomplished  shows  that,  despite  all 
weakness  and  ignorance,  all  mistakes  and  divisions,  all  obstacles 
and  opposition,  progress  can  be  made.  The  next  half  century 
may  show  astonishing  changes,  when  the  faith,  the  zeal,  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  those  who  have  labored  so  long  in  an  almost  desperate 
undertaking  will  reap  their  legitimate  harvest.  In  all  this,  China 
must  herself  be  the  main  agent.  I  cannot  forbear  quoting  here 
the  recent  remarks  of  a  veteran  laborer  in  this  field :  —  ^^  China  is 
not  going  to  accept  Christianity  and  European  civilization  as  a 
boon  from  us,  and  thank  us  for  it.  All  things  considered,  we  have 
scarcely  deserved  this.  The  preachers  of  Christianity  make  some 
converts,  and  irritate  the  nation.  The  integrity  of  Europeans 
provokes  a  few  to  emulation  and  weakens  the  power  of  corruption 
in  general,  while  every  instance,  in  peace  or  war,  of  unfair  deal- 
ing and  self-seeking  on  our  part,  gives  inward  pleasure  to  the 
national  mind,  because  it  furnishes  opportunity  for  the  retort, 
^  Physician,  heal  thyself,'  or  else  for  the  vain  boast  that,  with  all 
our  advancement,  the  knowledge  of  the  five  cardinal  virtues  be- 
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longs  to  China  alone.  But  the  total  effect  of  European  encroach- 
ment can  ultimately  be  nothing  short  of  a  thorough  rousing  up 
from  centuries  of  torpor ;  and  when  China  is  thoroughly  roused,  she 
will  have  power  and  discernment  given  her  to  work  round  to  the 
adoption  of  all  our  best  ideas.  Meantime,  we  may  depend  upon 
it,  she  takes  the  measure  of  us  just  as  we  take  the  measure  of  her, 
and  it  becomes  us,  as  we  prize  the  Christian  religion  above  every- 
thing else,  to  commend  it  to  the  adoption  of  the  Chinese,  not  in 
word  only,  but  in  deed  and  in  tinith." 

It  has  been  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  that  I  have  found  the 
missions  increasingly  earnest  in  their  opposition  to  the  cruel  and 
degrading  practice  of  foot-binding.  When  a  girls'  school  is 
started  in  any  community,  it  is  difficult  to  get  any  pupils,  and  it 
seems  impracticable  to  insist  that  the  feet  must  be  unbound.  But 
gradually  every  such  school  wins  its  way.  As  scholars  multiply, 
the  simple  advice  against  foot-binding  may  be  easily  strengthened 
to  a  prohibition.  The  schools  at  Shanghai,  Ningho,  Foochow, 
Amoy,  Swatow,  and  other  places  are  all  taking  practically  the 
same  firm  stand  against  the  eviL  In  some  cases  this  produces 
violent  opposition.  Perhaps  the  young  pupil  is  the  first,  for  gen- 
erations, in  all  her  village,  who  has  had  natural  feet.  The  whole 
community  is  excited  and  indignant  at  the  breach  of  custom.  But 
in  time  the  excitement  abates,  a  Christian  husband  is  found  for 
the  girl,  and  her  daughter  continues  as  her  mother  has  begun. 
Such  a  breach  in  an  iron-bound  custom  is  a  great  victory,  and  a 
most  encouraging  omen, 

I  will  only  add  that  to-day  is  the  time  for  the  formation  of 
the  infant  native  church  which  is  itself  to  evangelize  China; 
that  there  should  be  two  thousand  missionaries,  instead  of  six 
hundred,  engaged  in  this  work,  for  which  entire  consecration  is 
indispensable,  but  in  which  every  order  of  talent  can  be  employed. 
Laboring  in  the  apostolic  spirit,  and  with  the  inculcation  of  true 
Christian  independence,  even  at  the  cost  of  some  apparent  delay, 
the  middle  or  close  of  the  next  century  ought  to  see  a  native 
church  in  China  grandly  militant,  and  a  century  later  a  church 
substantially  triumphant.  The  continuity  of  heathen  traditions 
once  broken,  and  new  traditions  established,  with  filial  piety  di- 
rected towards  Christian  ancestors,  —  the  very  forces  that  now 
tell  against  us,  will  come  to  our  reinforcement  and  extension. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  in  this  work  there  is  manifested  an 
occasional  lack  of  wisdom  which  calls  for  just  criticism.  As  when 
new-comers  write  home  that  the  language  can  be  mastered  in  six 
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months,  when  Dr.  Legge,  after  thirty  or  forty  years'  study,  still 
has  his  Chinese  teacher.  Or  as  when  the  Cambridge  men,  Mr. 
Stadd  and  his  companions,  undertake  to  learn  the  language  with- 
out books  or  study,  believing  that  the  gift  of  tongues  will  be 
granted  to  those  who  have  sufficient  faith,  although  after  a  month 
or  two  they  are  compelled  to  send  for  their  books  and  learn  the 
language  in  the  usual  way.  Or  as  when  the  same  men  start  forth 
on  their  first  long  tour  with  a  literal  fulfillment  of  Christ's  instruc- 
tions  to  those  whom  He  sent  out,  they  carry  neither  purse,  nor 
scrip,  nor  change  of  raiment,  nor  bedding.  But  at  the  end  of 
three  days  they  find  themselves  used  up,  and  are  forced  to  return 
as  they  best  can,  recruit,  refit,  and  start  out  again  on  common- 
sense  principles.  It  is  sad  to  see  so  much  zeal  and  faith,  without 
knowledge  or  discretion,  and  it  brings  great  reproach  on  the  cause. 
But  this  eccentricity  is  strictly  exoeptioual,  and  usually  soon  cured, 
at  least  in  its  worst  features. 

No  words  can  too  highly  express  the  devotion  of  the  heroic  band 
of  men  and  women  who  are  enlisted  to  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord 
into  this  citadel  of  heathenism.  The  majority  break  down  in  a  few 
years,  and  are  obliged  to  return  home,  to  recruit  or  to  remain. 
Nearly  all  of  them  seem  to  me  to  be  living  just  on  the  outer- 
most verge  of  their  health  and  strength.  The  fancied  romance  of 
missions  vanishes  in  the  hard,  wearing,  daily  fight  with  dirt  and 
din  and  stench  and  filth,  with  climate  and  language,  with  igno- 
rance and  superstition,  with  beastliness  and  sordidness  and  false- 
ness, with  greed  and  pride  and  enmity,  with  discouragement, 
division,  and  sometimes  opposition  in  their  own  ranks.  The  sani- 
tarium and  the  two  months'  rest,  the  journey  to  Chefoo,  to  Japan, 
or  Australia,  in  search  of  health,  become  necessary.  But  in  all 
this,  their  much  enduring  patience,  their  lofty  faith,  their  earnest 
personal  love  for  the  souls  they  are  seeking  to  save,  make  the  im- 
pression on  a  sympathetic  observer  of  a  heroism  far  grander  than 
that  which  simply  faces  death  on  the  battlefield  and  wins  a  speedy 
release. 

Edtoa/td  A.  Lawrence. 

pBKnr,  CmKA. 
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EDITORIAL. 


THE  DECISION  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  YISTTOBa 

More  than  five  months  after  the  public  trial  of  the  editors  of  this  Re- 
view ^  had  closed,  a  decision  was  announced  by  the  Board  of  Visitors 
before  whom  the  varioos  charges  had  been  argued.  The  result,  which  has 
been  widely  published  in  the  secular  and  religious  press,  is  a  vote  to  re- 
move Egbert  C.  Smyth  from  the  Brown  Professorship  of  Ecclesiastical 
History,  and  a  vote  that  the  charges  against  his  associates  are  not  sus- 
tained. The  vote  of  removal  was  upon  three  of  the  fifteen  specific  charges 
presented,  one  pertaining  to  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  the  other  two  to 
salvation  vnthout  knowledge  of  Christ  The  remaining  charges  were 
not  therefore  sustained  by  a  majority  of  the  Board.  The  Secretary  voted 
only  on  the  case  of  Professor  Smyth,  assigning  as  a  reason  for  casting 
no  vote  in  the  other  cases,  that  he  was  not  present  when  Professors 
Tucker,  Churchill,  Harris,  and  Hincks  made  their  statements  in  defense. 
It  is  inferred  that  the  President  of  the  Board  voted  for  acquittal  in  all 
the  cases  (including  Professor  Smyth's),  the  lay  member  for  removal,  and 
that,  according  to  the  provision  of  the  statutes  when  a  tie  vote  occurs, 
the  question  was,  in  the  four  last  cases,  determined  by  the  vote  of  the 
President  The  legal  result  is  therefore  a  positive  acquittal  of  four  of 
the  professors,  and  not  absence  of  action  on  account  of  a  tie  vote.  The 
charges  cannot,  then,  be  reopened,  as  definite  and  final  action  was  taken. 
The  text  of  the  decisions  may  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  Review,  and 
also  the  complete  report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

We  shall  consider  in  this  article :  1.  Some  characteristics  of  the  official 
result  2.  Some  features  of  the  case  as  it  is  transferred  from  the  Board 
of  Visitors  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Commonwealth.  3.  The  e£fect 
of  the  decision  upon  the  practical  working  and  administration  of  the 
Seminary.  4.  The  apparent  motive  of  the  procedure  as  indicated  by  the 
prosecution  and  decision.  5.  The  value  of  the  result  in  relation  to  the 
administration  of  trusts  under  the  conditions  of  a  creed. 

This  article,  for  obvious  reasons,  is  written  without  consultation  with 
Professor  Smyth,  and  he  will  not  know  its  contents  until  he  receives  a 
copy  of  the  Review. 

We  consider,  first,  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  official  decision. 
One  characteristic  creates  almost  universal  astomshment.  It  is  that  this 
legal  tribunal  has  rendered  conflicting  decisions  in  respect  to  cases  which 
were  presented  on  precisely  the  same  charges  and  the  same  evidence. 
The  strange  announcement  is  made  that  four  professors  are  acquitted  of 

^  The  action  of  the  Visitors  by  which  the  Trustees'  election  of  Professor 
Woodruff  was  negatived,  and  which  we  deeply  regret,  does  not  come  under 
discussion  in  the  present  article.  Mr.  Woocbuff,  since  the  decision,  has  been 
elected  Professor  of  Greek  in  Bowdoin  College. 
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serious  charges  and  one  professor  is  condemned  under  the  same  charges, 
althoDgh  no  difference  was  made,  daring  the  trial,  in  respect  either  to 
accusations  or  evidence.  At  the  final  hearing,  when  the  Secretary  was 
absent,  it  was  agreed  by  the  counsel  on  both  sides  and  by  the  Board  of 
Visitors  that  the  arguments  and  evidence  which  had  been  presented  in  the 
case  of  Professor  8myth  should  be  accepted  in  the  remaining  cases,  and 
&e  President  also  said  publicly  that  a  stenographic  report  of  the  state- 
ments then  to  be  made  would  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary,  and  that  by 
agreement  of  all  parties  the  hearing  could  proceed  in  his  absence.  Five 
months  later,  when  action  was  to  be  taken,  the  Secretary  refrained  from 
voting  on  those  cases,  offering  as  a  reason  his  absence  when  brief  state- 
ments were  made  by  four  of  the  accused,  which  statements  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  reading  a  few  days  after  the  hearing.  All  concerned,  the 
accused,  the  complainants,  legal  advisers,  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Board,  were  perfectly  satisfied  to  have  the  -Secretary  make  up  his  judg- 
ment on  a  reading  of  the  addresses  which  did  not  reach  him  through 
the  ph3r8ical  organs  of  hearing.  Similar  instances  of  so  delicate  a  sense 
of  propriety  as  the  Secretary  exhibited  have  never  come  to  our  knowledge. 
We  remember  that  the  Secretary  was  also  absent  from  the  room  more 
than  once,  and  several  minutes  at  a  time,  while  the  case  of  Professor 
Sm3rth  was  in  progress.  How  did  his  scrupulous  honor  allow  him  to  vote 
for  the  removal  of  a  gentleman  some  portions  of  whose  defense  he  did 
not  hear  with  his  own  ears  ?  Can  it  be  doubted  that  he  desired  to  pro- 
core  the  removal  of  Professor  Smyth  alone,  and  that  he  determined  to 
single  him  out  for  condemnation,  making  the  action  more  emphatic  by 
declining  to  vote  in  the  succeeding  cases  ?  The  discrimination  was  made 
by  means  of  a  technicality  more  microscopic  than  judges  in  the  secular 
courts  are  accustomed  to  resort  to.  But,  at  all  events,  the  effect  of  the 
action  is  that  a  tribunal  has  put  itself  upon  record  as  reaching  conflicting 
decisions  on  cases  identically  the  same.  Such  a  discrimination  will  fail 
to  command  the  respect  of  an  intelligent  public.  In  the  general  estima- 
tion, if  one  is  removed  all  should  be  removed,  and  if  four  are  acquitted 
all  should  be  acquitted.  And  all,  we  emphatically  declare,  will  stand 
together,  in  complete  theological  agreement  and  in  unbroken  codperation, 
whatever  the  decision  may  be  in  the  case  which  goes  up  for  review  and 
adjudication. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  official  result  is  the  insufficiency  of  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  removal  of  Professor  Smyth  was  voted.  Not 
only  was  no  evidence  submitted  which  could  prove  the  three  charges 
mentioned,  but  ample  evidence  to  the  contrary  was  introduced.  There 
was  absolutely  no  proof  of  the  charge  that  the  accused  professors  held 
that  the  Bible  is  "  fallible  and  untrustworthy,  even  in  some  of  its  religious 
teachings."  On  the  contrary,  the  evidence  showed  that  the  Bible  is  ex- 
alted as  "  the  only  perfect  rule  of  faith  and  practice."  The  criticisms 
made  in  the  writings  of  the  editors  were  only  against  certain  inadequate 
dieories  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible.     The  charge  that  man  has  no 
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capacity  or  power  to  repent  without  knowledge  of  God  in  Christ  can 
be  sustained  only  by  separating  parts  of  sentences  from  their  connection. 
It  was  conclnsively  shown  on  the  trial,  as  indicated  in  the  earlier  reply, 
that  the  passages  cited  can  be  made  antagonistic  to  the  Creed  only  by 
being  first  misunderstood.  The  charge  "  that  there  is,  and  will  be,  pro- 
bation after  death  for  all  men  who  do  not  decisively  reject  Christ  daring 
the  earthly  life  "  was  not  supported  in  that  unqualified  form  by  any  evi- 
dence or  arguments.  It  was  held  only  as  a  reasonable  inference  that 
certain  classes  of  persons  may  have  opportunity  to  know  God  in  Christ 
after  death.  Neither  was  auy  conclusive  evidence  presented  that  such 
an  hypothesis  is  excluded  by  the  Creed.  Furthermore,  the  official  result 
declares  that  Egbert  C  Smyth,  as  stich  professor,  maintains  and  inculcates 
beliefe  inconsistent  with  and  repugnant  to  the  Creed.  But  no  shred  of 
evidence  was  introduced  to  show  that  in  his  professional  capacity  he  had 
so  taught  He  did  not  avail  himself,  on  the  trial,  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween his  teachings  and  his  published  writings,  but  the  decision,  con- 
sidered as  official  and  legal,  goes  beyond  the  evidence  in  affirming  that, 
as  a  professor,  he  has  taught  contrary  to  the  Creed  of  the  Seminary. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  official  result,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  official  procedure,  is  that  there  has  been  an  apparently  arbitrary  and 
excessive  use  of  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  Board.  It  is  true  that 
the  limitations  of  their  power  are  yet  to  be  judicially  determined,  and 
we  do  not,  therefore,  argue  the  point  here.  But  the  vote  to  remove  a 
professor,  who  is  also  President  of  the  Faculty,  without  recognizing  the 
existence  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  responsible  body  of  administra- 
tion, seems  like  an  arbitrary  and  discourteous  proceeding.  So  far  as  any 
notice  or  action  on  the  part  of  the  Visitors  was  concerned,  the  Trustees 
would  have  been  in  complete  ignorance  that  a  trial  was  in  progress  and 
a  professor  under  examination  until  the  official  announcement  of  his  re- 
moval was  made  to  them.  It  was  so  evidently  the  intention  of  the 
founders  that  the  two  boards  should  act  in  conjunction,  especially  in  ref- 
erence to  important  matters  affecting  the  institution,  that  it  seems  like  an 
excessive  use  of  power  under  some  literal  construction  of  words  to  vote 
ioT  the  removal  of  a  professor  without,  at  least,  informing  the  Trustees 
that  proceedings  were  pending.  This  arbitrary  action  is  aggravated  into 
a  breach  of  courtesy  when  it  appears  that  before  the  public  trial  the 
Trustees,  although  tliey  had  been  ignored  at  every  point,  requested  the 
Visitors  to  admit  them  by  committee  or  otherwise  to  the  hearing,  but 
were  denied  so  reasonable  a  request  The  Trustees  in  their  recent  re- 
port say :  "  We  further  regret  that  when  proceedings  had  been  initiated 
before  the  Visitors,  all  efforts  of  this  Bourd  to  secure  a  standing  at  the 
hearing  failed.  We  felt  that  as  a  Board  of  Trustees  especial)^  charged 
with  the  administration  of  the  Seminary,  we  should  have  been  recognized 
as  a  party  in  a  trial  which  involved  the  best  interests  of  the  institution 
intrusted  to  our  care."  Official  Boards  are  usually  more  punctilious 
than  individuals  in  expressions  of  regard  and  courtesy.     In  this  case 
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the  Board  of  Ymton^  whose  duties  osiuJlj,  and  it  may  prove  always, 
are  merely  appellate,  showed  less  regard  for  the  ordinary  pn^rieties 
than  is  expected  in  the  direct  relations  of  indiyiduals.  We  also  consider 
it  an  nnjostifiahle  use  of  power  to  withhold  the  decision  more  than  five 
months  after  the  trial  of  the  ease  was  ooncloded.  On  any  supposition,  the 
interests  of  all  omcemed  required  an  earlier  announcement.  For,  if  b^ 
peal  shoold  be  taken,  it  wonld  then  be  known  that  the  Seminary  would  go 
on  as  nsnal  until  a  final  result  should  be  reached,  and  the  evils  of  uncer- 
tainty would  be  avoided.  And  if  a  vote  for  removal  was  expected  to 
take  effect,  it  was  eminently  unfair  to  inform  the  Trustees  of  a  vacancy 
80  late  that  it  would  be  impossiUe  to  arrange  for  the  work  of  another 
year  in  the  few  weeks  of  summer  vacation.  Our  judgment  of  the  official 
aetion  and  result  is,  then,  that  the  singling  out  of  one  for  condemnation, 
while  four  under  the  same  charges  are  exonerated,  is  a  worse  than  mean- 
ingless discrimination  and  for  an  utterly  inadequate  reason,  that  the 
charges  against  Professor  Smyth  are  not  sustained  by  the  evidence,  and 
that  the  course  of  procedure,  especially  in  relation  to  the  Trustees  and 
to  the  delay  of  the  decision,  has  been  discourteous  and  arbitrary. 

The  case  now  goes  to  another  tribunal,  and  we  inquire  next  concerning 
the  larger  issues  involved  as  these  l^al  and  theological  questions  are  sub- 
nutted  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts.  Evidently  the  appeal  is 
taken  without  the  least  moral  disadvantage  on  the  part  of  those  who  take 
it  An  unreasonable  discrimination,  affecting  the  rights  and  reputation  of 
an  individual,  has  been  made  upon  the  basb  of  a  trivial  technicality. 
The  powers  of  a  corporate  board  of  trust  have  been  invaded  and  its  i^ 
proved  agent  oondenmed  by  a  literal  and  extreme  interpretation  of  the  stat- 
utory rights  of  an  associated  and  less  numerous  Board.  Unfair  discrimina- 
tifm  and  adverse  decisions  have  thus  been  rendered  by  resort  to  a  techni- 
cality, which,  after  all,  may  prove  invalid.  No  objection  therefore  can  be 
made  against  submitting  these  and  other  technical  questions  as  well  as  im- 
portant legal  principles  to  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of  the  conunon- 
weal^  If  the  decision  of  the  Visitors  had  carried  any  moral  or  theological 
weight,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  an  appeal  would  have  been  taken  by 
the  professor  or  professors  condenmed.  If  any  principle  of  interpretation 
had  been  laid  down  ixdiich  would  command  respect,  and  under  which  all 
the  accused  professors  had  been  voted  against  by  all  the  members  of  the 
Board,  there  would  have  been  little  or  no  disposition  to  obtain  a  reversal 
on  merely  legal  and  technical  grounds.  But,  as  it  is,  the  result  not  only 
carries  no  moral  force  against  the  professors  and  their  opinions,  but 
furnishes  a  decided  moral  advantage  as  the  case  goes  up  fer  adjudication. 
Nothing  is  decided  theologically  by  the  self-contradictory  action  of  one 
individual ;  and  an  injustice  has  been  attempted  which  gives  a  moral  im- 
portance to  the  appeal  above  even  its  legal  and  theological  character.  It 
is  also  a  moral  advantage  that  twelve  of  the  thirteen  members  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  charges,  evidence, 
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and  arguments,  sign  an  exhanstiye  report  completely  vindicating  the  ac- 
cused professors,  and  for  reasons  which  are  clearly  stated.  This  result  cer- 
tainly has  more  value  theologically  and  morally  than  the  decision  of  two 
men  who  give  no  reasons,  indicate  no  principle  by  which  they  are  guided, 
and  are  opposed  by  the  President  of  their  own  Board,  whose  opinion  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  give  any  theological  value  to  the  decision.  We 
do  not  mean  that  because  these  cases  have  hinged  on  a  technicality,  we 
therefore  are  content  to  have  them  reversed  on  technicalities.  There  are 
now  issues  in  equity  to  be  raised  and  determined.  There  is  also  the  grave 
question  as  to  the  powers  and  limitations  of  an  associated  board  of  trust. 
It  should  be  settled  once  for  all  whether  or  not  the  founders  intended  to 
clothe  with  arbitrary  and  supreme  powers  three  men  who  were  appointed 
Visitors  some  years  after  the  Seminary  was  in  full  operation,  and  so 
cautiously  that  the  experiment  was  to  be  tried  seven  years  before  the 
Board  should  become  permanent  And  if  there  proves  to  be  some  doubt 
as  to  the  intention  of  the  founders,  it  should  be  determined  whether  or  not 
the  existence  of  a  corporate  board  with  such  powers  as  have  now  been 
claimed  is  consonant  with  the  genius  of  our  institutions  and  laws.  We 
mean  that  the  case  goes  up  to  the  secular  court  with  an  immense  moral 
presumption  in  favor  of  the  accused,  and  that,  if  there  are  legal  principles 
which  have  been  disregarded,  or  which  possess  a  higher  authority,  there 
need  be  no  hesitation  in  using  them  at  their  greatest  advantage.  And 
should  an  adverse  decision  be  rendered  by  which  the  Visitors  are  established 
in  the  authority  they  claim,  it  certainly  should  be  known,  in  order  that 
self-respecting  men  may  emancipate  themselves  from  the  control  of  so 
despotic  a  tribnnaL  It  may  be  said  that  if  all  the  professors  had  been 
acquitted  the  Visitors  would  have  been  praised  without  stint  as  righteous 
judges.  That  would  depend  on  the  reasons,  if  any,  which  might  have 
been  given.  An  acquittal  of  all  without  explanations  would  have  indi- 
cated nothing  more  than  the  failure  of  an  attack  on  the  Seminary,  and 
while  we  should  have  been  gratified  at  the  issue,  we  should  not  have 
been  disposed  to  extol  tiie  men  who  had  allowed  so  much  needless  annoy- 
ance. But  however  that  might  be,  the  four  who  have  been  fully  acquitted 
are  not  at  all  disposed  to  commend  judges  who  would  condemn  another  no 
more  guilty  and  no  less  guilty  than  themselves.  And  we  are  certain  that 
a  decision  to  remove  all  would  have  conmianded  much  more  respect  than 
the  inconsistent  result  which  was  at  last  reached  and  announced. 

The  effect  on  the  inmiediate  administration  of  the  Seminary  can  be 
stated  in  a  few  words.  All  the  professors  remain,  and  the  work  of  the 
Seminary  goes  on  as  usual  next  September.  The  four  professors  who 
are  acquitted  remain  in  undisturbed  and  unquestioned  possession.  Pro- 
fessor Smyth  continues  in  his  present  position,  as  the  f^peal  to  be  taken 
in  his  case  wiU  vacate  the  judgment  under  which  he  has  been  re- 
moved. No  one  thinks  of  resigning.  If  a  decision  like  that  against  Pro- 
fessor Smyth  had  been  rendered  in  the  other  cases,  a  decision  affirming 
no  princij^es  of  interpretation,  giving  no  reasons,  and  upon  the  basis  of 
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charges  tmsnpported  by  the  evidence,  appeal  would  have  been  taken,  and 
pending  the  result  the  Seminary  would  have  gone  on  as  at  present. 
Much  more,  as  the  Secretary  has  saved  four  of  the  accused  professors 
the  trouble  of  appealing,  and  as,  by  a  positive  vote  of  the  Board  the 
charges  against  them  are  dismissed,  they  have  every  reason  to  remain  in 
office,  and  thus,  so  far  as  in  them  lies,  to  save  the  Seminary  to  its  in- 
tended usee.  An  acquittal  from  charges  to  which  they  have  pleaded 
not  guilty  is  not  an  occasion  for  resignation  of  office*  The  Seminary  is 
now  established  in  the  interests  of  genuine  theological  progress,  for  even 
the  Visitors  have  decided  not  to  remove  four  out  of  five  professors  who 
advocate  the  principles  of  a  progressive  orthodoxy,  and  with  whose 
views  they  are  perfectly  familiar. 

We  should  be  glad  to  believe  that  no  considerations  have  entered  into 
the  prolonged  trial  of  the  last  year,  except  regard  for  a  correct  theology 
in  the  teaching  of  Andover  Seminary.  But  the  actual  result  taken  in 
connection  with  some  incidents  of  the  trial  ahnost  compel  the  conclusion 
that  the  whole  movement  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  personal  at- 
tack on  the  beloved  President  of  the  Seminary.  Doubtless,  some  who 
have  been  drawn  into  active  opposition  were  influenced  by  the  fear  of 
opinions  which  they  thought  dangerous,  and  were  as  desirous  of  the  con- 
denmation  of  all  as  of  one.  But,  nevertheless,  the  indications  are  almost 
unmistakable  that  the  opposition  was  aimed  and  guided  towards  the  very 
end  which  has  been  secured.  It  is  matter  of  record  that  the  most  stren- 
uous efforts  were  made  by  the  counsel  to  prevent  so  much  as  a  hearing 
on  any  cases  except  the  first.  Counsel  for  the  complainants  stated  sev- 
eral times  that  they  had  been  summoned  to  argue  the  case  of  Professor 
Smyth,  and  were  not  prepared  to  consider  the  cases  of  the  other  re- 
spondents. At  that  time  all  the  accused  professors  and  their  counsel 
were  apprehensive  that  only  one  case  would  be  taken  from  the  docket, 
and  brought  before  the  Visitors  for  decision.  Only  by  persistent  efforts 
was  the  opportunity  gained  to  make  the  brief  statements  by  the  remain- 
ing professors  which  were  finally  introduced.  As  all  the  cases  were 
at  length  submitted  it  was  believed  that  the  decision  would  necessarily 
be  the  same  for  all.  When  the  result  was  announced,  and  it  was  found 
that  Professor  Sm3rth  only  was  condemned,  it  was  almost  impossible  not 
to  associate  the  excuse  by  which  that  discrimination  was  explained  with 
the  efforts  made  during  the  trial  to  isolate  his  case  from  the  others. 
The  effect  of  such  discfrimination  is  not  to  disintegrate  but  to  consolidate 
the  accused  professors  and  the  entire  Faculty.  Whatever  theological 
significance  the  procedure  may  have  seemed  to  have,  it  is  now  apparent 
that  its  force  was  concentrated  on  one  who  is  deserving  only  of  support 
and  affection.  It  is  impossible  that  sudi  attacks  with  such  weapons 
should  brre  any  disastrous  result  except  upon  their  contrivers  and  abet- 
tors. 

There  will  be  general  disappointment  that  nothing  has  been  gained  or 
established  relative  to  the  administration  of  trusts  under  the  conditions 
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of  a  creed.  It  was  hoped  by  many  that  the  case  would  become  rep- 
resentatave.  In  common  with  many  inc<»porated  institations  in  this 
country  Andover  Seminary  carries  legal  obligations  under  required  com- 
pliance with  a  creed.  Ministers  in  the  Presbyterian  and  oth^  churches 
also  are  under  conditions  substantially  the  same.  The  occasion  of  this 
trial  might  have  been  improved  to  lay  down  correct  principles  concerning 
the  requirements  of  creeds.  Something  might  haye  been  established 
concerning  the  explanation  of  one  part  of  a  creed  by  another,  concerning 
the  proportion  of  essential  and  non-essential,  conceming  the  basis  of  com- 
promise as  between  diyerging  parties  in  the  formation  of  a  creed,  concern- 
ing the  strictness  with  which  phraseology  should  be  pressed.  Practical 
fidelity  to  the  great  principles  of  a  creed  could  have  been  distinguished 
from  shrewd  evasions  on  the  one  side  and  slavish  literalism  on  the  other. 
But  nothing  comes  of  this  mighty  contention  but  a  dedsimi  by  a  vote  of 
two  men  against  one  that  a  certain  professor  has,  in  their  judgment, 
violated  the  requirements  of  creed,  and  four  other  decisions  by  the 
double  value  of  the  President's  vote  against  the  single  vote  of  another 
man  that  other  professors,  charged  with  holding  precisely  the  same  opin- 
ions, and  tried  upon  the  same  evidence,  have  not  violated  the  require- 
ments of  the  creed.  On  what  principles  or  by  what  criteria  these  various 
judgments  have  been  made  there  is  no  intimation  whatever. 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  may  have  a  representative  value. 
At  all  events,  the  case  now  goes  to  a  body  of  men  who  can  be  trusted 
not  to  exceed  their  legitimate  functions,  and  not  to  shun  the  use  of  such 
power  as  they  actually  pos   ss. 

A  LESSON  FROM  TWO  EFFECTIVE  LIVES. 

The  two  eminent  men  who  died  on  the  same  day  of  last  month,  Dr. 
BosweU  D.  Hitchcock  and  President  Mark  Hopkins,  were  very  unlike 
in  temperament  and  gifts,  as  indeed  might  be  inferred  from  the  distinc- 
tion attained  by  each  in  his  separate  vocation.  But  their  lives  possessed 
one  admirable  feature  in  common  (though  in  the  nature  of  the  case  it 
is  much  more  prominent  in  that  of  Dr.  Hopkins),  that  of  an  unwaning 
efficiency.  Both  of  them  died  in  the  harness,  and  neither  of  them  had 
given  up  the  extra  professional  labors  in  which  both  had  been  conspicu- 
ously influential.  Dr.  Hitchcock  was  to  the  last  the  ^iscinating  lecturer 
on  church  history  whom  more  than  thirty  classes  had  admired ;  he  was 
the  President  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary ;  a  leader  in  the  coun- 
cib  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  one  of  our  most  effective  public 
speakers.  President  Hopkins  was  up  to  his  death  the  peerless  coll^;e 
instructor  of  his  day,  and  the  President  of  the  American  Board.  As  » 
leader  in  the  controversy  respecting  the  treatment  of  missbnary  candi- 
dates by  the  representatives  of  the  Board,  he  was  doing  service  as  vigor- 
ous and,  in  our  judgment  as  effective,  as  any  that  he  had  ever  rendered 
to  the  church.    The  undiminishing  influence  of  these  two  strong  lives 
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strikiiigly  and  padicticallj  to  view  in  the  fact  that  each  made  just 
before  its  cloBe  a  poMic  atterance  of  especial  power  and  usefulness,  Dr. 
Hitehoock,  in  the  address  at  the  dedication  of  the  Dnrfee  High  School, 
on  Jane  15, .and  President  Hopkins,  in  the  article  in  the  "  Independent" 
of  Jolj  16,  entitled  "Coondls  and  the  Board." 

It  is  of  this  their  commmi  characteristic  that  we  wish  to  speak,  reserv- 
ing for  some  fatore  day  a  more  carefol  analysis  of  character  and  estimate 
of  service  than  is  now  possible.  Undiminished  effectiyeness  in  old  age 
possessed  by  teachers  of  moral  and  religions  truth  and  leaders  of  Chris- 
tian thought  is  obvioosly  due  chiefly  to  moral  causes.  Every  one  can 
think  of  men  who  once  did  such  work  with  much  efficiency,  but  are  now, 
Uioogh  retaining  physical  and  mental  vigor,  as  incapable  of  it  as  wooden 
frigates  are  of  effective  fighting.  Such  obsolete  men  owe  their  obsolete- 
ness to  moral  and  spiritual  defects.  They  have  become  estranged  from 
the  life  of  their  time  either  from  lack  of  love  or  from  a  conservatism 
which  obstinately  clings  to  the  formal  and  transitory  elements  of  doctrine, 
or  frwn  inability  to  recognize  the  expression  of  Christian  faith  in  new 
forms  of  thought.  Their  shrunken  influence  shows  not  so  much  decayed 
faculty  as  shriveled  manhood.  The  best  reward  they  can  receive  for 
their  past  service  is  the  privilege  of  concealing  themselves  behind  it. 

Professor  Hitchcock  and  President  Hopkins  kept  their  influence  to  the 
end,  because  they  held  the  qualities  which  earned  it.  They  had  the  love 
for  humanity,  the  faith  in  Grod,  and  the  spiritual  insight  which  give  sym- 
pathy with  all  that  is  essentially  Christian,  and  power  to  enter  into  all 
thought  which  is  pervaded  by  the  life  of  Christ  Dr.  Hopkins  says,  in  one 
d  his  baccalaureate  sermons,  ^'  Let  me  counsel  you,  my  friends,  to  place  a 
generous  confldence  in  your  feUow-men.  .  .  .  Not  that  you  should  be  weak 
or  credulous,  but  if  you  must  err  at  all  let  it  be  on  the  side  of  confldence. 
.  •  .  Far  from  you  be  that  form  of  conceit  which  attributes  to  itself 
shrewdness  and  wisdom  by  always  suspecting  evil.  Far  sooner  would  I 
make  it  a  part  of  my  philosophy  and  plan  to  be  always  cheated  up  to  a 
certain  point.  Let  not  even  intercourse  with  the  world,  and  the  caution 
of  age,  congeal  the  spring  of  your  confidence  and  sympathy." 

Dr.  Hitchcock  said  to  a  great  representative  assembly,  on  a  memorable 
occaeimi, ''  God  forgive  me  if  I  ever  looked,  or  shall  ever  look,  into  any 
Christian  face  without  finding  in  it  something  of  the  old  family  likeness." 
If  men  who  can  sincerely  speak  such  words  do  not,  however  old,  so  fully 
belong  to  the  life  of  their  time  as  to  be  able  to  speak  to  its  heart  and  its 
conviction,  the  cause  must  be  intellectual,  not  moral,  defect.  But  it  must 
be  added  that  the  conspicuous  f orcefulness  of  the  last  years  of  these  emi- 
nent  men  was  due,  in  part,  to  intellectual  gifts,  joined  to  and  supplement- 
ing their  moral  qualities.  Dr.  Hitchcock's  historical  insight  and  splendid 
culture  helped  him  see  the  hopeful  elements  in  present  forms  of  Chris- 
tian faith  and  life,  even  those  most  remote  from  his  own  sympathies,  and 
changed  the  intense  conservatism  of  his  early  manhood  into  a  faith  which 
looked  for  future  development  in  theology  with  a  confidence  as  firm  as 
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that  with  which  it  dang  to  the  sure  gains  of  the  past  oenturies.  In  say- 
ing to  the  Eyangelical  Alliance,  at  its  meeting  in  New  York,  ^  The  three 
essential  and  distinctiye  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  incarnation,  atone- 
ment, and  regeneration :  if  these  are  clearly  a£&rmed,  we  can  well  afEord 
the  allowance  of  the  largest  liherfy  in  regitfd  to  all  the  rest  .  .  •  The 
doctrines  are  not  yet  all  settled.  Theology,  Christology,  Anthropology, 
Soteriology  have  .all  had  their  torn ;  but  Eksdeaiology  and  Eschatology 
have  yet  to  come ;  "  — he  showed  the  wealth  of  a  mind  instructed  into 
catholicity  as  well  as  the  generosity  of  a  great  heart.  That  this  liber- 
ality was  due  not  to  the  decay  of  Christian  conviction,  bat  to  the  larger 
expectation  of  spiritaal  knowledge,  in  which  the  soal*s  closer  approach  to 
the  Light  of  the  world  is  seen,  was  made  evident  in  the  ever-increasing 
spiritaality  and  fervor  of  his  sermons  and  religioas  addresses.  £special 
mention  may  be  made  of  the  lofty  and  impassioned  address  on  ^'  The  cost 
of  service,"  delivered  at  the  anniversary  exercises  of  Union  Seminary  in 
1884. 

In  Dr.  Hopkins's  striking  personality,  mental  and  moral  qualities  so  in- 
terpenetrated each  other  that  one  is  tempted  to  say  that  he  kept  his  great  in- 
fluence to  the  last  simply  because  he  could  never  cease  to  be  Mark  Hopkins. 
He  was  not  and  did  not  profess  to  be  a  man  of  books.  He  was  a  man  of 
the  world,  giving  to  the  word  ^*  world  "  its  highest  and  best  sense,  that  of  a 
moral  realm  directed  and  governed  by  a  moral  Being.  He  felt  that  per- 
sonality was  the  great  overshadowing  fact,  and  lived  in  this  forceful  con- 
viction. To  him  knowledge  and  ideas  were  of  but  secondary  consideration 
to  that  which  chiefly  makes  personality,  character.  Hence  to  him  truth 
was  chiefly  interesting  on  its  ethical  side.  If  he  had  had  less  moral 
earnestness  he  would  have  been  more  eminent  as  a  metaphysician.  Like 
Socrates,  whom  he  resembled  in  his  method  of  teaching  as  well  as  in  his 
temper  and  aims,  he  subjected  thought  no  less  than  life  to  moral  ends. 
Such  a  man  could  not  but  find  men  so  long  as  he  had  faculties  remaining 
with  which  to  seek  them  out.  He  apprehended  the  truths  of  Christianity 
in  those  simple  ethical  aspects  in  which  they  have  always  made  their  most 
direct  and  forcible  appeal  to  the  human  heart.  To  speak  of  them  as  he 
felt  them,  in  his  tones  so  full  of  human  kindness,  through  an  argument 
marshaled  with  a  shrewdness  debased  by  no  touch  of  artifice,  was  to  reach 
and  convince  and  win.  Those  who  have  heard  that  voice  in  these  last 
years,  and  have  owned  the  power  of  its  persuasion,  its  argument,  and  its 
appeal,  must  have  felt  not  so  much  wonder  that  a  man  could  be  so  potent 
at  eighty-five,  as  gratitude  that  such  a  man  should  have  lived  in  our  time. 
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JUDGMENTS  OF  THE  VISITORS  AND  OF  THE 
TRUSTEES 

IN  THE  CASES  OF  THE  ACCUSED  PROFESSORS. 
L 

FINDINGS  AND  ACTION  OF  THE  BOABD  OF  VISITOBS  ON  THE  AMENDED 
COMPLAINT  AGAINST  BOBEBT  C.  SMTTH,  BBOWN  PBOFBSSOB  OF 
ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTOBT,  WILLIAM  J.  TUCKEB,  BABTLET  PBOFBSSOB 
OF  8ACBED  BHETOBIC,  JOHN  W.  CHUBCHILL,  JONES  PBOFBSSOB  OF 
ELOCUTION,  GEOBOE  HABBIS,  ABBOT  PBOFBSSOB  OF  CHBI8TIAN  THE- 
OLOGY, AND  EDWABD  T.  HINCKS,  SMITH  PBOFBSSOB  OF  BIBLICAL 
THEOLOGY. 

Thondsy,  Jane  16,  after  the  exercises  of  Anniyersary  Week  were 
ended,  the  Reverend  WUliam  T.  Eostis,  D.D.,  and  Honorable  Joshua  N. 
Marshall,  Visitors,  met  at  the  Mansion  Hoose  in  Andover.  A  second 
session  was  held  the  next  morning.  The  President  of  the  Board  of  Vis- 
itors, the  Reverend  and  Honorable  Julius  H.  Seelye,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  was 
not  present  at  either  session.  On  the  17th  of  June,  the  two  Visitors 
present  sent,  by  a  messenger,  to  the  Professors  concerned,  the  following 
decisions :  — 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Visitors  of  the  Theological  Institution  in  Phillips 
Academy  in  Andover,  held  on  the  fourth  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lofd 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  the  complaint,  as  amended, 
against  Egbert  C.  Smyth,  D.  D.,  Brown  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in 
said  institution,  the  answer  thereto,  the  evidence  laid  before  them,  and  the 
arguments  in  behalf  of  the  complainants  and  respondent,  were  further  considered 
by  the  Visitors,  and  they  find  that  said  Egbert  C.  Smyth,  as  such  professor, 
maintains  and  inculcates  beliefs  inconsistent  with  and  repugnant  to  the  creed 
of  said  institution  and  the  statutes  of  the  same,  and  contrary  to  the  true  intent 
of  the  founders  thereof  as  expressed  in  said  statutes,  in  the  following  particu- 
lars, as  charged  in  said  amended  complaint,  to  wit : 

That  the  Bible  is  not  <'  the  only  perfect  rule  of  faith  and  practice,"  but  is 
fadlible  and  untrustworthy  even  in  some  of  its  religious  teachings  ; 

That  no  man  has  power  or  capacity  to  repent  without  knowledge  of  God  in 
Christ; 

That  tl^ere  is  and  will  bo  probation  after  death  for  all  men  who  do  not 
decisively  reject  Christ  during  the  earthly  life. 

And  tiiereupon  they  do  adjudge  and  decree  that  said  Egbert  C.  Smyth  be^ 
and  he  hereby  is,  removed  from  the  office  of  Brown  Professor  of  Eodedastical 
History  in  said  institution,  and  said  office  is  hereby  declared  vacant. 

Voted,  That  the  Secretary  notify  said  Egbert  C.  Smyth,  the  complainants, 
and  the  Trustees  of  Philip  Academy  of  the  foregoing  findings  and  action 
thereon  by  the  Visitors. 

A  true  copy  of  record. 
Attest :  W.  T.  Eustib,  Secretary. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Tmian  of  the  Theological  Institotion  in  Phillips 
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Aoademj  in  Andorer,  held  on  the  foorth  daj  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our  Loid 
one  ihooMuid  eight  hundred  and  eight j-Berea,  before  proceeding  to  eondder 
the  seyeral  complaints,  as  amended,  agidnst  William  J.  Tocker,  fiartlett  ^  Pro- 
fessor of  Sacred  Rhetoric  ;  John  W.  Chnrchill,  Jones  Professor  of  Elocution ; 
George  Harris,  Abbot  Professor  of  Christian  Theology,  and  Edward  Y.  Hincks, 
Smith  Professor  of  Biblical  Theology,  seyerally  in  said  institution,  Bev.  Mr. 
Eustis  declined  to  act  thereon  with  his  associates,  upon  the  ground  that  he  was 
not  present  on  the  day  of  the  hearing  on  said  complaints  when  said  respon- 
dents seyerally  appeared  and  made  their  statements  in  defense  thereto. 

Thereupon  these  complaints,  as  amended,  were  taken  up  and  seyerally  oon- 
ndered,  and  none  of  the  charges  therein  contained  were  sustained. 

Voted,  That  the  Secretary  notify  these  respondents  of  the  action  of  the 
Visitors  on  these  seyend  complaints  against  them. 

A  true  copy  of  record. 
Attest :  W.  T.  Eustib,  Secretary. 

n. 

JUDGMENT  OF  THK  BOABD  OF  TBX78TEB8  ON  TBB  CHABGRS  BROUGHT 
AGAINST  FR0FB9S0BS  8MTTH,  TUOKEB9  CHUBCHHX,  HABBI8,  AND 
HINCK8. 

When  the  charges  ag^nst  the  accused  professors  were  made  pubHc  by 
the  press,  the  Trustees  of  the  Seminary  appointed  a  committee  to  report 
to  them  what  action,  if  any,  should  be  taken  by  them  in  tiie  premises* 
The  committee  deemed  it  advisable  that  the  Trustees  should  appear  at 
tiie  hearing  before  the  Visitors,  and  take  part  in  it  Aceordii^j,  an 
informal  interyiew  was  had  by  the  committee  witii  the  Visitors,  and  it 
was  understood  that  the  latter  fayored  their  request  that  the  Trustees 
should  thus  appear  and  participate.  The  details  were  left  to  be  arranged 
by  one  of  the  Visitors  and  one  of  the  committee.  No  conclusion  being 
reached  by  these  gentlemen,  the  committee  renewed  its  request  in  a  f or^ 
mal  oommunication  to  the  Board  of  Visitors.  They  asked  permission 
lor  the  Trustees  to  present  such  facts  and  considerations  relevant  to  the 
charges  against  the  professors  as  were  in  their  power,  and  rq)re6ented 
that  their  office  gaye  them  such  knowledge  of  the  professors,  and  such 
responsibility  for  their  conformity  to  tiie  creed  and  standards  of  the  Sem- 
inary, that  they  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  thus  to  appear,  if  permitted ;  and 
tliat  they  were  "  confirmed  in  this  yiew  by  the  precedent  in  the  case  of 
Professor  Murdoch,  in  which  the  Trustees  appeared  in  this  manner  before 
the  Board  of  Visitors."  The  President  of  the  Board  of  Visitors,  Key.  Dr. 
Seelye,  returned  an  encouraging  reply.  Subsequently,  the  request  haying 
been  laid  before  ibe  Visiton,  it  was  yoted  by  this  body  **  that,  while  the 
Visitors  will  welcome  the  presence  of  tiie  Trustees  at  the  hearing,  it 
seems  to  them  that  the  object  contemplated  by  the  Trustees  can  be  beet 
accomplished  by  tiieir  presenting  the  considerations  to  which  they  refer 
to  the  counsel  of  the  respectiye  parties."  Inasmuch  as  the  Trustees  held 
no  relation  to  the  said  counsel^  this  was  a  plain  refusal  of  the  Tmsteee' 
request 

^  Bartlet  b  the  eorreet  spelling  of  this  founder's  name. 
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After  the  trial  of  the  proCetson  before  the  Visitors  was  oonclnded,  fall 
stenographic  reports  were  paWshed  of  the  testimony  and  arguments 
which  had  been  presented.  The  Trustees  accordingly  decided  to  examine 
iBdiTidnaUy  into  the  charges  with  the  help  of  the  published  evidence  and 
argnments,  and  whatever  additional  information  conld  be  obtained. 
Twelve  members  of  the  Board  wrote  oat  opinions,  whidi  were  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  conunittee  already  referred  to.  The  thirteenth  (and 
only  other)  member  referred  the  committee  to  his  argament  before  the 
Visitors.  The  twelve  opinions  were  foand  to  be  in  essential  agreement, 
and  the  committee  embodied  them  in  a  minnte  which  was  adopted  by 
the  Board  as  its  judgment  apon  the  complaint  ag^nst  the  professors, 
and  was  signed  by  the  Trostees  whose  opinions  had  been  rendered  as 
jost  stated. 

The  members  of  the  Board  of  Trostees  approving  this  judgment  and 
appending  their  names  to  the  same  are :  Rev.  Daniel  T.  Fiske,  D.  D. ; 
Edward  Taylor,  Esq. ;  Rev.  C.  F.  P.  Bancroft,  Ph.  D. ;  Thomas  H. 
Bossell,  Esq. ;  Hon.  Joseph  S.  Ropes ;  Rev.  Alexander  McKenzie,  D.  D. ; 
Rev.  William  H.  Willcox,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. ;  Hon.  Robert  R.  Bishop;  Pres- 
ident Franklin  Carter,  LL.  D. ;  Alpheus  H.  Hardy,  Esq. ;  Rev.  James 
6.  Vose,  D.  D. ;  and  Hon.  Horace  Fairbanks.  The  only  member  voting 
in  the  negative  was  Rev.  J.  W.  Wellman,  D.  D.  It  was  also  voted  that 
the  minute  be  entered  by  the  derk  upon  the  Records  of  the  Trustees. 
The  f oUowing  is  the  judgment  thus  adopted,  signed,  and  ordered  to  be 
recorded:  — 

We  cannot  but  regret  that  the  charges  against  the  professors  were  not  prose- 
ciited  in  the  first  instance  before  this  board,  and  carried  to  the  Visitors  on  ap- 
peal, if  at  alL 

The  original  constitotion  of  the  seminary,  dated  August  31, 1807,  in  articles 
13  and  14,  provides  that  **  no  man  shall  be  continued  a  professor  in  this  insti- 
totion  who  shall  not  continue  to  approve  himself,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Trustees,  a  man  of  sound  and  orthodox  principles  in  divinity,^  according  to 
the  standards  established  in  said  constitotion  ;  and  that,  **  if  at  any  meeting 
regularly  appointed  it  should  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  of  the  said  Trustees  that  any  professor  in  this  institotion  has 
taught  or  embraced  any  of  the  heresies  or  errors  alluded  to  in  the  declaration 
aforesaid, ...  he  shall  be  forthwith  removed  from  office  ;  **  and  that  *^  every 
professor  in  this  institution  shall  be  under  the  immediate  inspection  of  the  said 
Trustees,  and  shall  be  by  them  removed  **  for  neglect  of  duty,  immorality,  in- 
capacity, ''or  any  other  just  and  sufficient  cause.''  The  associate  statotos  of 
March  21,  1806,  and  additional  statutes  of  May  3, 1808,  establish  a  Board  of 
Visitors,  whose  duties  in  this  respect  are  to  **  hear  appeals  from  the  Board  of 
Trustees,"  to  **  review  and  reverse  any  censure  passed  by  said  Trustees  upon 
any  professor,"  and  to  ''take  care  that  the  duties  of  every  professor  on  this 
foundation  be  intolligentiy  and  faithfully  discharged,  and  to  admonish  or  re- 
move him,  either  for  misbehavior,  heterodoxy,  incapacity,  or  neglect  of  the 
duties  of  his  office."  It  is  clear  that  the  duties  imposed  upon  the  Board  of 
Viritors  by  the  Utter  statotes  have  in  no  respect  superseded  those  imposed  upon 
the  Trustees  by  tiie  earlier ;  and  that  the  purpose,  intent,  and  scope  ol  the 
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later  proyisioiis  was  to  establish  a  second  board,  whose  duties  should  be  super- 
visory and  appellate,  and  whose  action  should  be  a  check  and  oorrectiTe  upon 
the  action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  in  the  interest  of  safety  and  caution.  The 
establishment  of  this  board  was  a  safeguard,  not  a  substitution.  Without  dis- 
cussing, or  desiring  to  discuss,  the  legal  question  whether  it  is  competent  for 
the  Board  of  Visitors  to  take  original  jurisdiction  of  the  subject  of  remoying  a 
professor,  it  may  be  said  that  every  consideration  of  purpose  in  the  statutes 
and  of  propriety  in  their  adminstration  is  against  such  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Visitors.  For  that  board  to  exercise  jurisdiction  of  this  subject  in  instances 
in  which  the  question  has  not  been  passed  upon  by  the  Trustees  is  to  transfer 
the  power  of  removal,  not  pro  tanto,  but  altogether,  from  the  Trustees  to  the 
Visitors ;  it  is  to  change  provisions  contemplating  the  examination  of  grave 
and  delicate  questions  by  two  boards,  the  higher  having  a  corrective  upon  the 
lower,  into  a  method  for  their  examination  effectively  by  only  one  board,  and 
that  the  smaller  in  point  of  numbers. 

We  regret  all  the  more  that  this  case  was  first  prosecuted  before  the  Visitors, 
because  the  matter  had  previously  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  this  board 
in  a  memorial  presented  by  one  of  the  Trustees  January  12, 1886,  referring  to 
public  reports  and  charges  against  the  professors,  and  praying  that  the  Board 
of  Trustees  would  request  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  investigate  the  same.  This 
the  Board  of  Trustees  declined  to  do,  on  the  ground  that,  if  sufficient  cause  to 
consider  them  existed,  it  was  the  duty  of  this  board  to  investigate  the  charges 
before  they  should  go  to  the  Board  of  Visitors,  and  expressing  to  the  member 
presenting  the  memorial  its  readiness  to  take  up  and  consider  such  charges  as 
he  or  any  other  responsible  person  or  persons  might  make  ;  and  the  board 
subsequently  requested  him  to  file  specifications  of  such  charges  as  he  desired 
to  present 

We  further  regret  that,  when  proceedings  had  been  initiated  before  the 
Visitors,  all  effort  of  this  board  to  secure  a  standing  at  the  hearing  failed. 
We  felt  that,  as  a  Board  of  Trustees  especially  charged  with  the  adminstration 
of  the  seminary,  we  should  have  been  recognized  as  a  party  in  a  trial  which  in- 
volved the  best  interests  of  the  institution  intrusted  to  our  care. 

Nor  are  the  Trustees  prepared  to  admit  that  Professor  ChurchiU  is  amen- 
able to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Visitors,  the  constitution  having  provided  that 
every  founder  of  a  professorship  shall  have  the  exclusive  right  of  prescribing 
the  regulations  and  statutes  concerning  the  same,  and  the  founder  of  the  Jones 
professorship  having  placed  said  professorship  under  the  sole  charge  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 

But,  although  the  Trustee  who  had  brought  the  matter  before  this  board  de- 
clined to  proceed  with  it,  and,  in  connection  with  others,  instituted  proceedings 
before  the  Board  of  Visitors,  and  although  we  were  refused  a  standing  at  the 
hearing  before  the  Visitors,  we  still  considered  that  we  were  not  relieved  from 
the  obligation  laid  upon  us  by  the  constitution,  and  that  it  was  our  duty  to 
pass  upon  the  charges  made  against  the  professors.  Such  action,  while  out  of 
its  proper  order  and  without  the  effect  which  every  judgment  of  a  subordinate 
tribunid  is  entitled  to  have  upon  subsequent  proceedings,  is  at  least  the  dis- 
charge of  the  moral  duty  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Accordingly,  we  have  carefully  weighed  the  evidence  both  of  the  complain- 
ants and  the  respondents  presented  at  the  trial,  and  have  sought  light  from  all 
other  accessible  sources  ;  and  our  judgment  is  that  the  charges  brought  against 
the  professQES  are  not  sustained.    In  ouropinion,  the  teachings  of  the  profes- 
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sors  acensed  are  either  not  correctly  represented,  or,  when  correctly  repre- 
sented, axe  not  inconsistent  with  the  Creed  which  the  professors  have  signed 
and  are  bound  to  sustain  in  all  their  utterances. 

The  question  at  issue  is  not  whether  the  views  and  teachings  of  the  professors 
are  contrary  to  the  great  historic  creeds  of  the  church,  nor  whether  they  are 
contrary  to  the  creeds  of  the  churches  in  Eastern  Massachusetts  when  the 
seminary  was  established,  nor  whether  they  are  contrary  to  any  of  the  known 
views  of  the  founders,  but  whether  they  are  contrary  to  the  views  which  the 
founders  embodied  in  the  Creed  that  they  prescribed  as  the  test  of  the  doctrinal 
soundness  of  all  who  should  occupy  chairs  of  instruction  in  the  seminary. 

We  cannot  read  into  this  Creed  anything  not  plainly  there  ;  nor  can  we  read 
out  of  it  anything  that  is  plainly  there.  The  Creed,  just  as  it  stands,  is  the 
test. 

It  was  claimed  by  the  complainants  that  the  Creed  must  be  intrepreted  strictly 
according  to  the  known  views  of  the  founders,  whether  those  views  lie  in  the 
very  language  of  the  Creed  or  not.  This  is  manifestly  wrong.  The  funda- 
mental rule  of  construction  of  instruments  forbids  it.  They  must  speak  for 
themselves.  This  principle  was  clearly  stated,  and  acted  upon,  in  the  case  of 
this  Tcry  Creed,  where  opinions  coming  much  closer  home  to  this  seminary 
than  any  that  have  been  adduced  here  were  sought  to  be  introduced  to  inter- 
pret it,  and  were  rejected.  This  was  in  1844 ;  and,  when  it  is  said  that  the 
persons  whose  opinions  were  rejected  were,  among  others,  Samuel  Farrar,  who 
had  more  to  do  with  drafting  the  statutes  and  was  more  familiar  with  them  than 
perhaps  any  other  person,  and  Leonard  Woods,  the  first  Abbot  professor,  it 
will  be  seen  that  no  evidence  could  be  more  important  or  more  admissible  to 
put  a  construction  upon  the  Creed,  if  any  evidence  of  this  character  is  admis- 
sible to  do  it.  Esquire  Farrar  says,  in  his  paper  on  the  subject,  <'  I  wrote  the 
additional  statutes  and  know  the  thought  that  was  in  my  mind  when  I  penned 
that  word."  The  Visitors  at  that  time  were  Bev.  Heman  Humphrey,  D.  D., 
Rev.  John  Codman,  D.  D.,  and  Hon.  Seth  Terry.  They  rejected  the  evidence, 
and  refused  to  allow  it  to  have  any  effect  upon  the  construction  of  the  Creed, 
using  the  following  language  :  — 

**  The  remonstrants  rely  much  and  insist  strongly  upon  the  contemporaneous 
opinions  entertained  by  distinguished  benefactors  and  friends  of  the  institution, 
as  expressed  and  settled  in  consultations  held  regarding  its  adoption  and  the 
construction  of  its  laws.  Long-established  rules,  settled  on  conclusive  rea- 
sons, are  opposed  to  the  intervention  of  such  opinions  in  this  case.  The  Creed 
is  written  ;  and  it  is  presumed  that  its  makers  had  the  benefit  of  their  opinions 
in  framing  it,  and  that  it  contains  their  will  —  the  maxim  Ita  lex  saripta 
applies.  Our  duty  is  to  expound  it  as  written  ;  and  it  may  be  added  that 
seldom  has  a  code  been  drawn  up  with  more  clearness  and  ability,  nor  better 
adapted  to  the  difficult  work  of  guarding  a  theological  institution  against  the 
subtleties  of  schoolmen." 

The  principle  upon  which  such  evidence  cannot  be  admitted  is  dear  and 
most  satisfactory.  Li  an  instrument  written  with  care,  thought,  and  precision,  it 
is  inconceivable  that  the  authors  should  omit  what  they  deemed  it  important 
to  insert. 

This  Creed  is  to  be  interpreted  according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  creed  inter- 
pretation, and  according  to  liberal  usage,  which  began  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  founders  —  presumably  with  their  approval  —  and  has  continued  through 
the  entire  history  of  the  seminary.    Only  by  great  liberty  of  interpretation 
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oonld  all  the  f onndetB  have  signed  their  own  Creed  ;  for  thej  differed  widely 
in  regard  to  some  <^  the  most  important  doctrines  expressed  in  the  Creed. 
And  only  hy  gpreat  liberty  of  interpretation  eoold  all  the  former  professors  have 
zetained  their  chairs,  for  they  differed  widely  in  their  views  teaching  several  of 
the  fnndamental  doctrines  represented  in  the  Creed.  It  has  been  quite  oommon 
for  professors,  on  snbscribing  the  Creed,  to  accompany  their  subscription  with 
some  explanatory  statement  indicating  that  they  accepted  it  as  sabstantially 
expressing  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptores.  The  Trustees  and  VisitofS  alike 
have  allowed  this  liberty  of  interpretation  in  the  past 

Indeed,  in  no  other  way  could  the  seminary  have  been  administered  so  as  to 
have  carried  out  the  great  intent  of  the  founders.  We  can  see  no  reason  why 
the  same  liberty  of  interpretation  should  be  domed  to  the  present  accused  pro- 
fessors which  was  granted  to  their  predecessors,  more  than  one  of  whom  were 
in  tiieir  day  charged  with  infidelity  to  the  Creed. 

And  now,  in  justification  of  our  judgment  rendered  above,  we  will  consider 
the  specific  charges  brought  against  the  professors. 

The  idiole  number  is  fifteen,  but  evidently  the  complainants  laid  emphasis 
only  on  three  or  four.    The  others  may  be  dismissed  as  unimportant. 

First  charge :  The  professors  are  eharged  with  holding  and  teaching  "  that 
the  Bible  is  not  the  only  perfect  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  but  is  fallible  and 
untrustworthy,  even  in  some  oi  its  religious  teachings." 

The  exact  lang^uage  of  the  Creed  is  :  ''  I  believe  that  the  word  of  €rod  con- 
tained in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  is  the  only  perfect  rule 
of  faith  and  practice." 

The  Creed  says  nothing  about  the  way  or  method  in  which  the  Bible  became 
a  perfect  rule  of  faith  and  practice ;  that  is,  it  prescribes  no  theory  of  inspira- 
tion. 

The  complainants  infer  that  the  professors  do  not  believe  in  the  inspiration 
of  the  Scriptures,  because  they  do  not  adopt  a  certain  tiieory  of  iiispiration  in 
regard  to  which  the  Creed  is  silent.  They  certainly  do  not  deny  inspiration 
when  they  affirm  that  tiie  <<  inspired  life  "  of  the  writers  is  the  "  seat "  or 
*<  medium  of  revelation,"  especially  as  they  admit  that  these  writers  of  the 
Bible  ''were  sometimes  evidently  conscious  of  receiving  special  messages  from 
God."     («  Progressive  Orthodoxy,"  page  221.) 

But  there  is  nothing  whatever  in  the  Creed  that  requires  any  man  aooepting 
it  to  differentiate  the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  guiding  and  inspiring  the 
composition  of  the  sacred  books  from  the  action  of  the  same  Spirit  in  guiding 
and  quickening  to  holiness  of  life,  and  this  embodies  all  the  charge  upon  this 
subject  that  can  be  brought  against  these  professors. 

They  declare  that  in  the  very  articles  from  which  the  citations  in  support  of 
Uiis  charge  were  made,  the  writers  assume  **  that  we  have  in  the  Bible  a  trust- 
worthy and  authoritative  expression  of  the  mind  and  will  of  Grod."  (*'The 
Andover  Defence,"  page  107.) 

Moreover,  in  his  address  before  the  National  Council  at  Chicago  last  Octo- 
ber Professor  Smyth  said :  **  I  know  of  no  professor  at  Andover  who  has 
ever  thought  of  questioning  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Scriptures  as  the 
record  of  special  divine  revelation  and  the  only  perfect  rule  of  faith  and  prao- 
tice.*»    ("  Boston  Journal,"  October  19, 1886.) 

And  Professor  Hincks  says,  '<  I  close  by  declaring  my  full  and  hearty  belief 
'  that  the  word  of  God  contained  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa^ 
ment  is  the  only  perfect  rule  of  faith  and  practice,'  and  by  denying  that  I  have 
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in  mj  leetme-room  or  out  of  it  made  statemeBts  inoonnstent  with  this  belief.^ 
(«<  The  Andover  Defence,"  page  306.) 

Wiiboat  indorsing  all  the  Tiewa  which  the  professors  hare  expressed  in 
regard  to  the  Soriptores,  we  see  no  reason  to  doabt  the  sincerity  or  truthfulness 
ol  the  fdregoin^  declarations. 

Third  charge  :  The  professors  are  charged  with  holding  and  t>flaching  ''that 
no  man  has  power  or  capacity  to  repent  withont  knowledge  of  God  in  Christ" 

And  yet  in  the  Tcry  citations  made  to  sustain  this  charge  occur  such  state- 
ments as  these :  **  The  power  of  repentance  remains,  and  to  this  power  the 
gospel  addresses  itself ."  **  It  is  to  this  power  that  Christ,  the  holy  and  merciful, 
attaches  himself."    ('<  Progressiye  Orthodoxy,"  page  54.) 

They  further  say  :  "  Man's  natural  powers  of  moral  agency  are  not  denied, 
hut  asserted.  It  is  everywhere  assumed  that  men  are  responsible  for  their 
sins."    ('<  The  Andover  Defence,"  page  116.) 

The  Creed  itself,  while  affirming  that  ''man  has  understanding  and  corporeal 
strength  to  do  all  that  God  requires  of  him,  so  that  nothing  but  the  sinner's 
arersion  to  holiness  prevents  his  salvati<m,"  teaches  that  man  is  "  morally  in- 
capable of  recovering  the  image  oi  the  Creator." 

It  is  not  clear  tiuit  the  professors  hold  to  any  other  inability  than  this 
"  jB/onX  incapability  which  consists  in  aversion  to  holiness."  They  may  not  have 
empkofized  sufficiently  the  sinner's  natural  ability,  and  their  language  on  this 
subject  may  not  always  be  most  felicitous  nor  self-consistent.  But  in  these 
respects  we  do  not  think  they  have  sinned  more  than  did  the  first  Abbot  pro- 
fessor ;  and,  if  his  language  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  Creed,  neither  is 
theirs.     (See  "  Works  of  Dr.  Wood^"  voL  iiL,  pages  173-200.) 

The  professors  hold  and  inculcate  with  great  emphasis  the  necessity  and 
efficiency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  work  of  regeneration ;  and  while  they 
8eld<Mn  use  the  familiar  terms  "natural  ability,"  "  natural  inability,"  "moral 
ability,"  "moral  inability,"  they  exalt  the  grace  of  God  in  making  salvation 
possible  for  men  otherwise  hopelessly  lost. 

ffixth  charge  :  The  professors  are  charged  with  holding  and  teaching  "  that 
the  atonement  of  Christ  consists  essentially  and  chiefly  in  his  becoming  identi- 
fied with  the  human  race  through  his  incarnation,  in  order  that  by  his  union 
with  men  He  might  endow  them  with  the  power  to  repent,  and  thus  impart  to 
them  an  augmented  value  in  the  view  of  Grod,  and  so  render  God  propitious 
towards  them." 

The  language  of  the  Creed  on  this  subject  is  :  "  I  believe  that  Christ,  as 
redeemer,  executed  the  office  of  a  prophet,  priest,  and  King ;  that  agreeably  to 
the  covenant  of  redemption  the  Son  of  Crod,  and  He  alone,  by  his  sufferings 
and  death  has  made  atonement  for  the  sins  of  all  men." 

The  fact  of  atonement  and  its  universality  are  here  affirmed  ;  but  no  one  of 
the  various  theories  that  have  been  held  in  the  church  aa  to  the  nature  and 
necessity  of  the  atonement  is  enjoined  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  founders  differed  greatly  in  thdr  theories  of  the 
atonement.  This  certainly  has  been  the  case  with  the  men  who  have  occupied 
chairs  of  instruction  in  Um  seminary  ;  for  example,  the  theory  held  and  advo- 
cated by  Professor  Shedd  is  radically  different  from  that  held  and  advocated 
by  Prc^Bssor  Park.  (Cf.  "BibUotheca  Sacra,"  voL  xvL,  page  723  ;  "Atone- 
ment," Discourses  and  Treatises,  Introd.  Essay.) 

We  see  no  good  reasons  why  the  views  of  the  professors  on  this  subject  may 
not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  Creed  as  well  as  the  differing  views  of  Anselm 
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and  of  GrotinB,  espeexaUy  wlien  those  who  hold  them  can  use  snch  language  as 
the  following  :  ''  I  consider  it  fondamental  in  the  troth  of  redemption  through 
Christ  that  Christ  suffered  in  our  stead,  or  that  his  work  was  yicarious,  that  his 
sufferings  had  relation  and  influence  towards  God  as  well  as  towards  man  ;  that 
the  ultimate  ground  of  redemption  is  the  satisfaction  of  the  God  of  holy  love, 
procured  bj  tiie  sufferings  of  Christ ;  and  that  all  other  effects  upon  man  rest 
back  upon  and  assume  that  satisfaction  as  haying  been  made,  or,  in  other  words, 
assume  a  changed  relation  of  God  towards  sinners  produced  by  the  sufferings 
and  death  of  his  only  begotten  Son."  (Professor  Harris's  Address  before  the 
Congregational  Club  of  Boston,  May  26, 1884,  **  Boston  Journal,"  May  21.) 

£leTenth  charge :  The  professors  are  charged  with  holding  and  teaching 
**that  there  is,  and  will  be,  probation  after  death  for  all  men  who  do  not 
dedsiTcly  reject  Christ  during  the  earthly  life  ;  and  that  this  should  be  em- 
phasized, made  influential,  and  eyen  central  in  systematic  theology." 

The  latter  part  of  this  charge  is  without  a  shadow  of  support  The  profes- 
sors, so  far  from  claiming  that  their  view  on  this  subject  should  be  **  emphasized 
and  made  central  in  systematic  theology,"  declare  that  it  is  to  t>e  looked  upon 
as  ''  an  appended  inquiry  rather  than  as  an  essential  question  for  theology." 
("  Progressiye  Orthodoxy,"  page  77.)  And  they  further  say  :  **  In  the  strictest 
sense,  we  do  not  treat  it  as  a  doctrine  at  all,  but  only  as  an  inference  from  a 
doctrine  or  fundamental  principle."    (**  Andover  Defence,"  page  130.) 

They  frankly  admit  that  they  hold,  as  a  reasonable  inference  from  accepted 
truths,  that  any  persons  who  have  no  Christian  probation  in  this  life  may  have 
snch  a  probation  after  death. 

The  view  which  they  emphasize  is  that  there  is  salvation  only  through  faith 
in  Christ,  in  opposition  to  the  Unitarian  view  of  salvation  by  works,  or  by 
'^living  up  to  the  light  of  nature." 

Their  views  on  tiiis  subject  seem  to  us  permissible  under  the  Creed  of  the 
seminary.  The  Creed  contains  no  explicit  declaration  concerning  the  condition 
of  the  wicked  during  the  period  between  death  and  the  final  judgment.  The 
Creed,  in  highly  figurative  Scriptural  language,  declares  that  "  the  wicked  will 
awake  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt,  and  with  devils  be  plunged  into  the 
lake  that  burneth  with  fire  and  brimstone  forever  and  ever."  It  is  a  significant 
fact  that,  while  the  authors  of  this  Creed  did  say  that  <'  believers  "  at  death  do 
**  immediately  pass  into  glory,"  they  were  led  —  may  we  not  say  providentiaDy 
led — not  to  say  that  the  wicked  do  immediately  ''awake  to  shame."  If  it 
could  be  proved  that  they  did  believe  that  the  wicked  do  immediately  at  death 
enter  into  a  state  of  hopeless  retribution,  then  would  the  fact  that  they  did  not 
express  this  belief  in  the  Creed  be  all  the  more  significant. 

If  it  were  allowable  to  go  behind  the  language  of  the  Creed,  and  inquire 
what  views  the  founders  held  on  this  subject,  following  a  line  of  historical 
argument  similar  to  that  adopted  by  Dr.  Dexter  in  support  of  this  charge,  it 
could  be  easily  shown  that  the  founders  believed  that  no  man  can  be  saved 
without  faith  in  Christ  in  this  life  ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  heathen  en  ma$$€t 
and,  without  exception,  perish.  This  was  unquestionably  the  prevalent  view  at 
that  time.  Thus,  in  answer  to  the  sixtieth  question  of  the  larger  Catechism  — 
''Can  they  who  have  never  heard  of  the  gospel,  and  know  not  of  Jesus  Christ, 
nor  believe  in  Him,  be  saved  by  their  living  according  to  the  light  of  nature  ?  " 
—  it  is  said,  "  They  who,  having  never  heard  the  gospel,  know  not  Jesus 
Christ,  cannot  be  saved,  be  they  never  so  diligent  to  frame  their  lives  according 
to  the  light  of  nature  or  the  laws  of  that  religion  which  they  profess ;  neither 
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is  there  salTation  in  any  oilier,  bnt  in  Christ  alone,  who  is  the  Savionr  only  of 
his  hody,  the  church."  The  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
(chi^.  X.,  sect.  4)  uses  similar  language,  and  declares  that  the  salvation  of  con- 
scientious heathen  with  only  the  light  of  nature  is  '<  much  less  "  possible  than 
is  the  salvation  of  those  who  hear  the  gospel  and  reject  it,  and  further  declares 
that  **  to  assert  and  maintain  the  contrary  is  very  pernicious  and  to  be  detested." 
With  this  the  Saybrook  Platform  (chap,  x.,  art.  4)  agrees.  And  this  was 
doubtless  the  current  belief  at  the  opening  of  the  present  century  ;  that  none 
were,  or  could  be,  saved  without  a  knowledge  of  Christ  and  personal  faith  in 
Him  in  this  life.  Even  Dr.  Emmons,  who  stood  in  such  close  relations  to  some 
of  the  founders,  held  this  view  of  the  impossibility  of  the  salvation  of  any 
of  the  heathen  without  the  gospel  (<<  Works,"  vol.  6,  Ser.  22.)  From  this 
view,  presumably  held  by  some  of  the  founders,  there  have  been  two  important 
departures  since  the  seminary  was  founded,  both  of  them  outgrowths  of  one 
and  the  same  doctrine,  namely,  the  universality  of  the  atonement.  One  class 
of  theologians  hold  that,  since  Christ  died  for  all,  the  salvation  of  all  is  made 
possible  ;  and  that  all  who  penitently  turn  to  Grod,  whether  in  Christian  or 
heathen  lands,  will  actually  be  saved  by  Christ,  even  though  ignorant  of  Him. 
Another  class  of  theologians  hold  that,  since  Christ  died  for  all  men,  all  men 
before  the  final  judgment  will  have  opportunity  to  accept  or  reject  Him  as 
their  Saviour,  and  those  who  do  not  have  such  opportunity  in  this  life  ¥rill  have 
it  after  death. 

Both  classes  agree  (1)  that  all  men  are  hopelessly  lost  without  Christ ;  and 
(2)  that  none  can  be  saved  except  by  Christ,  and  on  the  ground  of  the  atone- 
ment ;  and  (3)  that  some  will  be  saved  who  do  not  hear  of  Christ  in  this  life. 
They  disagree  as  to  the  possibility  of  salvation  without  faith  in  Christ,  and 
this  of  necessity  leads  to  disagreement  as  to  the  possibility  of  probation  and 
salvation  after  death  for  those  who  do  not  know  of  Christ  before  death. 
Now,  the  Creed  neither  expressly  afiBrms  nor  denies  the  possibility  of  salva- 
tion without  faith  in  Christ ;  and  it  neither  affirms  nor  denies  the  possibility 
of  probation  and  of  salvation  for  any  who  die  without  a  knowledge  of  Christ. 
But  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  founders  did  not  believe  in  either  possibility. 
If,  therefore,  men  holding  to  the  one  possibility  can  rightfully  oocupy  chairs  of 
instruction  in  the  seminary,  why  may  not  those  holding  to  the  other  possibility  ? 
If  it  is  not  contrary  to  the  Creed,  though  contrary  to  the  views  of  the  founders, 
to  encourage  the  hope  that  some  of  the  heathen  will  be  saved  who  have  no  op- 
portunity to  believe  in  Christ  in  this  life,  why  should  it  be  deemed  contrary  to 
the  Creed,  though  contrary  to  the  views  of  the  founders,  to  encourage  the  hope 
that  some  of  the  heathen  will  be  saved  by  having  an  opportunity  to  believe  in 
Christ  after  death  ?  The  views  of  the  professors  on  this  subject,  whether  cor- 
rect or  not,  do  not  seem  to  antagonize  any  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Creed,  nor 
lend  any  countenance  to  any  of  the  errors  and  heresies  condemned  by  the 
Creed. 

In  our  judgment,  the  whole  aim  of  the  professors  has  been  to  enlarge  and 
deepen  the  apprehension  of  Christian  truth  in  its  applications  to  the  problems 
of  ^th  and  the  work  of  the  church  in  the  world,  and  they  have  done  this  along 
the  lines  of  the  symbols  of  the  seminary.  And  we  think  that  they  deserve 
for  their  industry,  their  zeal,  their  scholarship,  and  their  piety,  not  the  disfran- 
chisement and  suspicion  of  the  friends  of  the  seminary  and  of  sacred  learning, 
but  encouragement  and  sympathy. 

In  conclusion,  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our  deep  conviction  that  no 
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greater  mistake  can  be  made  in  endeaToring  to  promote  the  growth  of  Christ's 
kingdom  than  that  of  insisting  that  snoh  differenoes  on  points  in  eschatology, 
as  exist  between  the  aoensers  and  the  aocused  in  this  case,  should  be  made  the 
occasion  of  accusations  so  grave  and  a  trial  so  momentous  as  that  which  these 
distinguished  and  high-minded  professors  have  been  called  upon  to  ^mm. 

D.  T.  Fi8K«.  Wm.  H.  Willoox. 

Edwabd  Tatlob.  Bobert  B.  Bishop. 

C.  F.  P.  Bancboit.  Frankldt  Cabteb. 

Thomas  H.  Bussbll.  Alphbus  H.  Habdy. 

J.  S.  Bopbs.  James  6.  Vora. 

Alezandeb  McKbnzie.  Hobacb  Faibbaitks. 


THEOLOGICAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


CUBBENT  GEBMAN  THOUGHT. 

Ik  my  last  paper  (May)  I  endeavored  to  characterize  very  briefly  the 
general  position  of  the  school  of  Ritschl.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  in 
Uie  same  connection  to  cast  a  glance  at  tiie  two  parties  which  condition 
and  limit  the  influence  of  that  school  upon  either  side.  The  first  of  them 
is  the  so-called  Confossional  school,  represented  chiefly  by  the  universities 
of  Leipzig,  Eriangen,  6rei&wald,  and  Rostock,  and  under  tiie  leadership 
of  Professor  Luthardt,  of  Leipzig,  a  man  of  immense  personal  power, 
whose  influence  in  the  orthodox  Lutheran  Church  is  undoubtedly  ereater 
than  that  of  any  other  living  man.  The  party  is  called  '^  Confessional," 
and  yet  tiiere  is  in  Grermany  no  truly  Confessional  school  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  Missouri  Synod,  for  instance,  deserves  that  name.  The  latter 
is  continually  pointing  out  to  the  mother  church  its  deviation  from  tiie 
old  positions  and  endeavoring  to  set  it  a  pattern  of  close  conformity  to 
the  established  standards.  But  the  school  of  which  I  speak  claims  to 
stand  upon  the  old  Confessions,  and  does  so  more  neariy  Uian  any  other 
part  of  the  German  Church,  thus  representing  the  strictest  orthodoxy  to 
be  found  in  Grermany.  They  hold,  for  instance,  tiie  majority  of  them, 
in  distinction  from  all  other  German  schools,  a  very  rigid  doctrine  of 
plenary  inspiration,  by  no  means  confining  it  to  the  so-^dled  essential 
parts  of  Scripture.  But  at  the  same  time  they  of  course  no  longer  pre- 
tend to  accept  the  old  mechanical  theory  whidi  found  such  vigorous  de- 
fenders among  the  post-Reformation  divines.  And  yet,  although  in  this 
and  in  some  other  respects  they  have  outgrown  their  fathers,  the  essen- 
tial principle  which  distinguishes  them  from  the  foUowers  of  Ritschl  is, 
that  they  in  reality  take  as  tiieir  basis  the  dogmatists  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  while  Ritschl  goes  back  to  the  Reformation  itself,  to  the  under- 
lying principle  of  Protestantism  (not  its  doctrines  —  here  is  the  vital 
distinction)  as  championed  by  Luther.  The  Confessional  school  of  the 
present  is  distinguished  from  the  orthodox  Church  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, not  simply  by  an  alteration  in  a  few  of  its  doctrinal  positions,  but, 
in  general,  by  tiie  addition  of  an  eighteenth-century  pietism,  which  makes 
it  at  the  same  time  deeper  and  narrower.  I  do  not  mean,  of  course, 
to  imply  that  every  representative  of  conservative  Grerman  Lutheranism 
can  be  characterized  in  this  way.    I  simply  state  tiie  general  position, 
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or  better,  tendency,  of  the  school.  The  two  great  lights  of  this  branch 
of  the  Church  to  whom  it  still  looks  back  for  its  guidance  and  its  in- 
spiration were  Hengstenberg,  of  Berlin,  and  Hoffmann,  of  Erlangen, 
and  it  is  their  spirit  which  still  lives  in  the  orthodox  universities.  The 
school  is,  of  course,  looked  upon  by  the  most  conservative  people  as  the 
bulwark  of  German  Protestantism,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is 
rather  the  bulwark  of  the  scholastic  orthodoxy  of  the  seventeenth  century 
than  of  the  true  Protestantism  of  Luther  and  the  Reformation.  The 
school  is  strong  in  numbers  —  over  1,500  theological  students  are  in  at- 
tendance upon  its  four  chief  universities  —  and  it  can  thus  hardly  be  said 
that  German  orthodoxy  is  losing  ground,  at  least  from  a  numerical  point 
ol  view.  Its  principid  organs  are  the  '^  Zeitschrift  f Ur  kirchliche  Wis- 
senschaft  und  kirchliches  Leben  "  (monthly),  the  theological  journal  of 
the  school ;  the  '*  Theologisches  lateraturblatt "  (weekly),  devoted  en- 
tirely to  the  review  of  current  theological  literature ;  and  the  '^  Allge- 
meine  Evangelische  Lutherische  Eirchenzeitung "  (weekly),  a  general 
religious  paper.  All  of  these  enjoy  a  wide  circulation,  and  are  aJl  pub- 
lished at  Leipzig  under  the  editorship  of  Professor  Luthardt  himself. 
The  influence  which  he  exerts  by  means  of  them  may  be  imagined. 
Hengstenberg's  "  Evangelische  Eirchenzeitung,"  now  edited  by  ZOckler,  of 
Greifswald,  also  represents  this  school,  but  does  not  at  present  enjoy  a 
very  wide  circulation. 

At  the  other  angle  of  the  triangle,  as  different  from  the  orthodox 
party  in  its  relations  to  Christianity  and  the  Bible  as  could  well  be  imag- 
ined, and  yet  one  with  it  in  opposition  to  Ritschlianism,  stands,  the  old 
Ttlbingen  school,  —  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  said  still  to  exist  in  Germany,  — 
at  any  rate  the  natural  offspring  of  that  school,  which  has  been  growing 
more  and  more  toward  a  philosophical  rationalism  (I  simply  indicate  its 
tendency)  and  at  the  same  time  becoming  beautifully  less  in  numbers. 
It  18  too  negative  to  live  in  the  face  of  such  a  free  and  at  the  same  time 
aggressive  movement  as  that  of  Ritschl  on  the  one  side,  and  such  a  con- 
servative force  as  the  Confessional  school  on  the  other.  The  former 
attracts  most  of  the  liberally  inclined  among  the  younger  theologians, 
the  latter  absorbs  the  conservatives.  For  the  Tubingen  school  few  are 
left.  The  philosophy  of  the  last-named  school  is,  as  is  well  known,  Hege- 
lian, and  thus  directly  opposed  to  the  Neu-Kantianismus  of  the  Riisch- 
lianer.  Its  position  tow£u*d  the  Bible  and  toward  revelation  in  general  is 
extremely  negative.  Lipsius,  of  Jena,  and  Pfleiderer,  of  Berlin,  are,  since 
the  death  of  Biedermann,  of  Switzerland,  in  1885,  the  chief  representa- 
tives of  the  school.  Its  strongholds  are  the  imiversities  of  Jena  and 
Heidelberg,  with  a  total  theological  attendance  of  something  over  two  hun- 
dred. The  positions  of  the  various  members  of  the  party  are  by  no  means 
identical  widi  those  of  Baur ;  one  has  veered  off  in  one  direction,  another 
in  another  (Lipsius  is,  perhaps,  farthest  from  the  old  master),  but  the 
school  is  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  old  school,  and  the  spirit  of  the  latter 
still  lives  in  it.  It  is  noticeable  that  its  chief  lights  are  theologians  rather 
than  historians ;  upon  the  latter  the  influence  of  Ritschl's  prmciples  has 
been  especially  great.  Its  principal  organs  are  the  <*  Jahrbttcher  ftbr 
protestantische  Theologie,"  a  very  Me  theological  review,  published  quar- 
terly in  Leipzig,  with  Lipsius  as  editor-in-chief,  and  the  *^  Protestantische 
Kirchenzeitung,"  published  weekly  by  Reimer,  of  Berlin.  The  '' Zeit- 
schrift fur  Wissenschaftliche  Theologie,"  published  quarterly  at  Leipzig, 
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under  the  editorship  of  Hilgenfeld,  of  Jena,  though  often  spoken  of  as  an 
organ  of  this  school,  occupies  more  of  an  independent  position.  I  may 
add,  what  I  omitted  to  state  in  my  last  letter,  that  the  principal  organs  of 
the  RiUchlianer  are  Hamack  and  SchUrer's  <*  Theologische  literatnr- 
zeitong  "  (published  bi-weekly  in  Leipzig),  which  is  devoted  to  book  re- 
views and  widely  known  for  its  very  complete  theological  bibliography, 
and  the  '*  £vangeli8ch-Lutherisches  Gemeindeblatt"  (published  in  Leipzig 
under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Rade,  a  former  pupil  of  Hamack's),  a  newly 
established  weekly,  which  promises  to  be  one  of  the  very  best  of  Grer- 
many's  religious  papers.  Ritschlianism  is  strongest  in  the  universities  of 
Western  Grermany,  especially  Crottingen,  Marburg,  and  Giessen,  but  it 
has  individual  representatives  in  almost  every  theological  faculty.  A 
characteristic  difference  between  Ritschl  and  tike  Confessional  school  on 
the  one  side  and  the  Tubingen  school  on  the  other  may  be  seen  in  his 
treatment  of  the  Bible.  He  rejects  every  attempt  to  deduce  from  any 
scholastic  theory  of  inspiration  its  teaching  power,  but  at  the  same  time 
he  accepts  the  New  Testament  as  a  norm,  because  it  shows  us  what  the 
followers  of  Christ  believed  before  Christianity  became  corrupted  and 
filled  with  the  foreign  ideas  of  philosophy.  His  treatment  of  the  Bible 
is  thus  by  no  means  negative.  He  endeavors  to  draw  from  it,  and  it 
alone,  his  whole  system  of  theology. 

In  addition  to  these  three  more  clearly  marked  schools  is  a  fourth  of 
extremely  indefinite  outlines,  which  is  known  as  the  MittelrParteiy  and 
is  made  up  of  the  so-called  Vermittelung$'  Theologen.  They  occupy 
a  mediating  position  between  the  extreme  liberals  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  extreme  conservatives  on  the  other,  but  are  ordinarily  looked 
upon  as  orthodox  theologians.  They  do  not,  as  a  party,  enter  into  the 
^tschlianistic  strife,  and  are  to  be  identified  neither  with  Uie  Hitschlianer 
nor  with  their  opponents.  They  are  the  continuators  of  the  theology  of 
Tholuck,  Twesten,  Domer,  etc.,  are  thoroughly  evangelical,  but  free  and 
scientific  in  their  methods.  A  great  many  of  them  are  avowedly  de- 
voted to  a  union  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches  of  Grermany, 
which  of  itself  indicates  their  position  in  regard  to  the  distinctively 
Lutheran  doctrines.  Their  stronghold  is  the  university  of  Halle,  which 
ranks  next  to  Berlin  and  Leipzig  in  the  number  of  its  theological  stu- 
dents. Their  most  pronounced  organs,  the  '<  Deutsch-Evangelische  Blat- 
ter "  (monthly),  edited  by  Professor  Beyschlag,  of  Halle,  and  the  old 
*<  Theologische  Studien  und  Eritiken,"  edited  by  Professors  Koestlin  and 
Riehm,  of  Halle,  and  published  quarterly  by  Perthes,  of  Gotha,  are  in 
their  hands. 

Arthur  C.  MoOiffert. 

Mabburg,  Prussia. 
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PITHOM  —  HEROOPOLIS  —  SUCCOTH. 

Up  to  within  about  three  years  and  a  half  very  little  was  known  about 
this  Egyptian  city.  A  name  had  been  found  on  some  of  the  monuments 
and  papyri  which  had  been  read  Pa-tum  or  Pi-tum,  and  which  was 
phoneticaUy  the  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  Pithom.  These  sources  made 
it  apparent  that  tJie  place  was  in  the  eastern  delta  of  the  Nile,  but  the 
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exact  location  in  that  vast  and  barren  wilderness  of  to-day,  and  exactly 
where  to  look  for  the  buried  remains,  coold  not  be  determined.  The 
earliest  mention  of  the  name  in  extra-Egyptian  writings  was  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptiires,  at  Ex.  L  11,  where  it  was  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
"  store-cities "  built  by  the  Israelites  for  Pharaoh  (Ramses  II.).  But 
here  no  hint  as  to  locality  was  giyen.  The  LXX,  in  translating  this 
passage,  diverges  from  the  Hebrew  and  reads,  ''And  they  (Israelites) 
built  fenced  cities  for  Pharaoh ;  Pithom  (nci^co),  and  Raamses,  and  On, 
which  is  Heliopolis."  Here,  too,  was  ho  indication  of  its  whereabouts. 
The  Coptic  yersion  follows  the  LXX  closely  at  most  points,  being  a 
translation  of  that  version,  and  not  of  the  Hebrew.  The  Coptic  lexicon 
of  Amedeus  Peyron,  in  explaining  the  word,  gives  UtOtofi  or  Ilt^o/t, 
''  Urbs  inferioris  Aegypti  prope  Heroopolim  a  Judaeis  in  Aegypto  cap- 
tivis  aedificata"  (Lesicon  linguae  copticae.  Studiis  Amedei  Peyron. 
Taurini,  1835). 

The  LXX,  at  Gren.  xlvi.  28,  has  a  peculiar  reading,  differing  from  the 
Hebrew.  The  Revised  Version  reads,  ''And  he  (Jacob)  sent  Judah 
before  him  unto  Joseph  to  show  the  way  before  him  unto  Goshen  J*  .  .  • 
The  Septuagint  renders  the  words  in  italics  "  at  HeroopoHs,  in  the  land 
of  Ramesse  "  (^/kIkov  iroXiv,  Its  yrjv  'Fa/jjeacrrj).  But  here  the  Coptic  has 
still  a  different  reading,  and  gives  "  Pithom  *'  (EFc^co/x)  as  an  emendation, 
which  apparently  was  such  as  to  make  the  identification  of  the  place 
easier  for  its  Egyptian  readers.  From  this  peculiar  state  of  affairs  it  is 
easy  to  conjecture  that  if  the  same  place  was  meant  by  both  sets  of 
translators,  the  city  was  called  by  both  names,  one  being  the  Egyptian 
or  Coptic  designation,  and  the  other  that  feuniliar  to  the  Greeks.  As  we 
shall  see  later,  such  was  in  fact  the  case. 

The  historian  Herodotus  mentions  a  city,  Ilarov/xos,  in  speaking  of 
a  canal  projected  by  Nekos  (Necho,  61()--594  b.  o.)  and  finished  by 
Darius,  which  derives  its  water  from  the  Nile,  "  a  litde  above  the  city  of 
Bubastis,  near  Patumos  the  Arabian  town ;  it  runs  into  the  Red  Sea." 
Here,  then,  is  a  hint  as  to  the  site.  On  the  strength  of  this,  Professor 
Ebers  conjectured,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  "  Durch  Grosen  zum  Sinai," 
that  the  location  was  at  Tell-el-Suleiman ;  but  in  the  second,  on  the  evi- 
dence of  a  papyrus  (Anastasi  vi.  4),  he  had  felt  himself  compelled  to 
give  up  this  view  in  the  face  of  a  passage  which  reads  thus :  •  .  .  "  The 
pools  at  Pithom,  of  King  Menephtah,  which  is  Theku  (Succoth),"  in 
connection  with  an  allusion  in  the  great  geographical  text  at  Dendera, 
which  speaks  of  "  Pithom  at  the  entrance  of  the  East."  But  the  diffi- 
culty in  this  reading  of  Herodotus  has  been  explained  and  avoided  by 
Mens.  NaviUe  ("  Hthom,"  etc.,  p.  29-^)  by  a  change  of  punctuation, 
which  places  PiUiom  at  the  east  instead  of  the  west  end  of  the  canal.  In 
the  translation  given  above  the  semicolon  is  put  after  the  word  "  town." 
Now,  change  it  to  follow  the  word  "  Bubastis,"  and  we  are  freed  from 
difficulty,  and  (provided  Tell-el-Suleiman  is  held  to  be  Patoumos)  the 
^  Father  of  History  "  is  relieved  of  another  of  those  accusations  of  error 
which  some  are  fond  of  laying  to  his  charge,  for  this  TeU  is  not  above 
Bubastis,  but  some  distance  bSow  it.  With  the  changed  reading  we  find 
that  the  canal  "  runs  into  the  Red  Sea  near  Patoumos,"  a  statement  ac- 
cording with  the  truth.  Ebers,  not  having  thus  altered  the  reading  of 
Herodotus,  having  rather  given  up  hope  of  reconciling  his  narrative  with 
the  statement  of  monument  and  papyrus,  placed  Pithom  on  the  south* 
western  bank  of  Lake  Balah  or  Lake  Meiizale. 
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Litde  if  anything  was  known  farther  about  this  city,  except  that  it 
was  in  a  district  called  ThekUy  which  Brugsch  had  regard^  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  Succoth,  and  the  determinadves  used  in  the 
hieroglyphic  writing  had  shown  that  it  was  peopled  —  largely,  at  least — 
by  a  race  different  from  the  Egyptian.  In  liie  Papyrus  Anastasi  the 
sign  used  was  compounded  of  two  '<  determinatiyes,"  namely,  <' foreign 
people  "  and  "  border  land." 

Li  this  state  things  stood  when  Mons.  NaviUe,  as  agent  and  excavator 
for  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  went  to  Egypt,  in  1883,  having  set 
out  with  the  expectation  of  investigating  the  site  of  Tanis-2k»an.  But 
before  he  was  prepared  to  begin  to  dig  the  season  was  quite  advanced, 
and  the  time  left  did  not  warrant  work  there.  He  tumeid  lus  attention 
to  a  mound  called  Tell-el-Maskhutah,  on  tiie  south  side  of  the  modem 
sweet-water  canal,  which  runs  from  the  Nile  through  Wadi  Tumil&t, 
parallel  with  the  ancient  water-way.  The  site  had  been  described  by  a 
French  engineer,  Le  Pere,  toward  the  end  of  the  last  century,  as  contain- 
ing ruins  which  '^  bore  all  the  characteristics  of  an  Egyptian  city,"  and 
'^  sdl  such  remains  as  mark  the  sites  of  destroyed  cities  in  Lower  Egypt." 
The  name  of  the  Tell,  ''mound  of  the  Statue,"  was  derived  from  a  large 
granite  statue  which  represented  Ramses  II.  seated  between  the  two  sun- 
grods,  Ra  and  Turn.  Thb,  together  with  some  other  monuments,  had 
been  removed  to  Ismailia,  whither  Mons.  Naville  went  to  examine  them. 
From  the  fact  that  a  large  statue  of  Ramses  had  been  found  on  the  site, 
it  had  been  concluded  by  Lepsius  that  it  marked  the  spot  where  Raamses, 
one  of  the  ''  store-cities,"  stood.  An  examination  of  them,  however,  led 
to  a  different  conclusion.  It  seemed  that  the  place  was  dedicated  to  the 
god  Tum,  and  hence  the  inference  was  drawn  that  when  uncovered  there 
would  be  found  Pi-tum,  **  the  Abode  of  Tum,"  Pithom,  and  not  Raamses. 
Having  been  thus  prepared  for  results  to  be  found,  excavation  began. 
A  considerable  number  of  monuments  were  found  of  various  ages.  The 
oldest  was  by  Ramses  11.,  and  the  latest  hieroglyphic  inscription  by 
Ptolemy  (II.)  Philadelphus,  thus  covering  the  ground  from  about  1500 
to  250  B.  c.  Besides  these  a  Greek  and  two  Latin  inscriptions  were 
found,  which  extended  the  period  later,  to  306  or  307  A.  d.  The  fact 
that  nothing  earlier  than  Ramses  II.  was  found  pointed  clearly  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  the  builder  of  the  city,  and  in  connection  with  other 
facts,  soon  to  be  stated,  especially  the  fact  that  here  was  the  Pithom  of 
Ex.  i  11,  it  was  placed  beyond  question  that  in  this  king  we  see  the 
Pharaoh  of  the  oppression,  unnamed  in  the  Hebrew  records. 

The  point  of  main  interest  to  us  is  in  the  connection  between  the  mon- 
uments excavated  and  the  Biblical  narrative.  The  first  question  to  be 
answered  is  in  regard  to  the  history  of  the  place.  Menephtah,  son  of 
Ramses  II.,  who  was  busy  in  all  parts  of  Egypt,  Upper  and  Lower, 
probably  bidlt  here  also,  though  no  remains  are  found,  and  his  royal 
oval  does  not  appear.  This  may  be  accounted  for  in  part  by  the  fact 
that  much  of  the  stone  used  was  a  sort  of  white  limestone  which  was  soft 
and  friable,  so  that  it  easily  succumbed  to  the  influence  of  atmosphere 
and  weather.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  other  things  found  belong 
to  kings  of  the  XX.  and  XXI.  dynasties,  but  this  is  not  certain.  The 
next  remains  belong  to  Sheshonk  I.  (Shishak),  Osorkon  II.,  and  Takelot, 
of  the  XXII.  Dynasty,  Nectanebo  I.,  a  great  warrior  and  important 
king  of  the  XXX.  Dynasty,  and  finally  to  Ptolemy  (II.)  Philadelphus 
(284-247  B.  0.).    The  reason  why  the  dty  was  maintained  as  it  was 
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was  that  it  was  a  frontier  town  on  the  southern  route  to  Palestine  and 
the  East.  Mons.  Naville  also  found  a  stone  belonging  to  a  wall,  on 
which  were  engrayed  Greek  and  Latin  words:  LOEPO  |  POLIS  |  ERG 
I  CASTBA.  (The  vertical  lines  show  the  division  into  four  Imes  of 
writing.)  The  meaning  of  LO  is  unknown.  The  first  line  is  evidently 
by  a  hand  very  difEerent  from  that  which  inscribed  the  other  three.  It 
will  also  be  noticed  that  a  Greek  and  a  Latin  combined  to  write  the 
word  Loeropolis,  for  the  B  of  the  first  line  is  an  upright  line  with  a 
curve  at  the  top  which  does  not  form  a  complete  loop,  such  as  is  needed 
for  a  complete  ro,  and  the  P  of  the  second  line  has  not  the  Greek  but 
the  Latin  form.  The  appearance  of  the  writing  leads  me  to  suppose 
that  it  was  be;^n  by  a  Greek  and  finished  by  a  Roman,  who  thus  bore 
doable  testimony  to  the  name  of  the  place.  We  have  here,  then,  the 
Heroopolis  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Ero  Castra  of  the  Romans.  A  second 
Latin  inscription  was  found  all  in  one  style,  and  almost  intact.  It  reads, 
DDNN  VICTORIBVS  |  MAXIMLAlNO  ET  SEVERo  |  IMPERA- 
TORIBVS  ET  I  MAXIMINO  ET  CONSTANTI(NO)  I  NOBILIS- 

SIMIS  CAESARIBI |  AB  ERO  IN  CLVSMA  |  M  VIHI  0  | 

This  is  interesting  both  geographically  and  in  connection  with  the  iden- 
tity of  the  place.  The  distance  between  Clysma  and  Ero  is  given  as 
nine  miles,  whereas  the  Antonine  Itinerary  places  the  distance  as  18  -|-  50 
=  68  miles.  The  question  is.  What  does  this  inscription  prove  ?  Does  it 
prove  anything  ?  Are  we  justified  in  adopting  the  conclusion  of  Naville 
that  there  is  here  a  discrepancy  between  the  mile-stone  and  the  Itinerary  ? 
Professor  DiUmann  has  discussed  this  point,  and  after  having  given  his 
grounds  for  the  belief  that  there  was  a  Clysma  (Arabic,  Qulzum),  a  little 
to  the  north  of  the  present  Suez,  he  gave  as  his  conclusion  that  there 
most  have  been  a  second  place  of  the  same  name  on  the  isthmus  unless 
some  mistake  shall  be  found  to  have  been  made  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  mile-stone.  He  says  that  two  things  must  be  proved.  First,  that 
the  stone  originally  stood  in  the  place  where  found,  and  was  not  trans- 
ported thither  in  later  times;  and  second,  that  the  stone  really  says 
what  Naville  claims  that  it  does.  The  former  of  these  points,  however, 
need  not  concern  us,  as  it  is  not  well  taken.  What  the  stone  says  is  true 
wherever  it  was  found,  whether  it  was  at  Tell-el-Maskhutah  or  Boulak 
Museum,  or  it  is  false.  Dillmann  had  already  acknowledged  the  truth 
of  the  statement  that  Hero  was  at  Tell-el-Maskhutah,  on  the  evidence  of 
the  other  inscribed  stones  which  were  found  in  situ.  The  sole  question 
to  be  determined  is  the  second.  If  the  statement  of  the  stone  is  false, 
all  conclusions  based  upon  it  must  be  false  too.  But,  assuming  the  truth 
of  the  inscription,  it  is  for  us  to  consider  whether  there  is  a  disagreement 
between  it  and  the  Antonine  Itinerary  which  cannot  be  explained. 

If  we  admit  the  identity  of  the  Arabic  Qulzum  with  Clysma,  we  must 
see  what  the  result  will  be.  Clysma  was  the  port  of  the  Red  Sea.  If 
the  sea  ever  extended  to  the  north  of  its  present  limits,  it  is  only  natural 
to  suppose  that  the  port  was  at  such  time  situated  at  its  northern  limit. 
With  the  withdrawal  of  the  sea,  on  account  of  the  rising  of  the  ground, 
the  port  must  also  have  been  withdrawn.  The  old  site  would  fall  into 
disuse,  and  be  speedily  swallowed  up  in  the  drifting  sand,  so  that  all 
traces  of  it  might  readily  be  lost  in  a  decade,  let  alone  a  century  or  two. 
The  northern  place  would,  on  this  theory,  be  the  older,  but  of  its  exist- 
ence we  have  only  the  testimony  of  the  nule-stone,  and  to  that  is  opposed 
the  statement  of  the  Itinerary.     But  this  is  by  no  means  decisive.     It 
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can  readily  be  imagined  that  if  there  ever  were  a  city  nine  miles  from 
Hero  beanng  the  name,  and  if  it  had  fallen  into  rain  Uiroogh  the  loss  of 
its  trade,  which  was  its  life,  it  would  be  natural  for  the  Romans,  in  estab- 
lishing a  camp  on  tbe  old  site,  to  restore  the  old  name  in  a  Latinized 
form  just  as  they  did  at  Heroopolis-Hero.  The  cases  would  be  exactly 
paralleL  It  would  then  be  to  this  camp  that  the  mile-stone  referred, 
whereas  the  Itinerary  refers  to  the  city,  well  known  to  travelers,  near 
Suez,  at  the  head  of  navigation  at  the  time  that  the  list  was  compiled, 
when  possibly  the  camp  CfysnuL  had  again  fallen  from  the  memory  of 
man.  The  lack  of  precise  knowledge  of  the  date  of  the  Itinerary  shuts 
us  up  to  conjecture  on  this  point  But  when  all  has  been  said,  if  the 
inscription  has  been  properly  read  and  reproduced,  a  dilemma  stands 
before  us :  either  there  was  a  Glysma  nine  Roman  miles  from  Tell-el- 
Maskhutah,  or  Hero-Heroopolis  is  still  buried  in  some  unknown  and  un- 
explored mound. 

In  connection  with  the  question  of  the  location  of  Heroopolis,  there  is 
another  matter  of  considerable  interest.  It  has  been  held  by  some  that 
the  Red  Sea  never  came  further  north  than  at  present.  Upon  this  theory 
there  is  a  more  obvious  conflict  between  the  mile-stone  and  the  Itinerary, 
which  seems  incapable  of  explanation.  No  theory  of  the  transfer  of  a 
name  with  the  port  is  possible.  The  discrepancy  cannot  be  bridged. 
The  nine  miles  of  the  mile-stone  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  sixty- 
eight  given  by  the  Itinerary  as  the  distance  from  "  Hero "  to  Clysma. 
Besides,  this  would  require  the  entire  and  complete  overthrow  of  the 
evidence,  not  only  of  the  mile-stone,  but  also  of  the  other  inscriptions 
bearing  the  name  Heroopolis  and  £ro  Gastra.  So  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  learn,  the  theory  of  the  non-extension  of  the  sea  rests  upon  the 
geological  argument  and  upon  the  view  of  Lepsius  that  the  ruins  of  a 
canal  to  the  north  of  Suez  militate  against  the  supposition  that  a  water- 
way was  constructed  where  the  sea  had  been.  To  the  geological  argu- 
ment little  weight  need  be  attached  in  the  face  of  such  expert  testimony 
as  that  of  Professor  Dawson  ^  of  Montreal,  and  Professor  Hull '  of  Dublin, 
confirmed  as  it  is  by  the  facts  related  by  Sir  John  Coode  and  Du  Bois 
Aym^.*  These  authorities  hold  firmly  to  the  belief  that  the  sea  formerly 
included  the  Bitter  Lakes  or  even  Lake  Timsah.  The  existence  of  many 
sea-shells  in  the  region  between  Suez  and  the  Bitter  Lakes  points  to  the 
recent  presence  of  the  sea.  Sir  John  Coode  ^  says  that  recently  he  made 
examination  of  the  ground  in  this  region,  and  within  a  very  short  dis- 
tance of  the  surface  a  layer  of  salt  was  turned  up  precisely  such  as 
would  be  found  upon  ground  which  had  been  covered  by  a  shidlow  body 
of  salt  water,  and  which  had  very  gradually  emerged  from  it.  Other 
such  facts  are  related,  which  point  to  the  conclusion  that  slowly  and  by 
deg^rees  an  arm  of  the  sea,  north  of  Suez,  was  made  shallow  by  a  rising 
of  the  ground.  If  this  was  the  case,  and  navigation  was  hindered  by 
any  such  cause,  it  would  have  been  quite  natural  to  have  endeavored  to 
overcome  the  difficulty  by  constructing  a  canal  which  should  take  the 
place  of  the  natural  water-way.     The  existence  of  the  canal  cannot  be 

^  Egypt  and  Syria :  their  j^ygioal  features  m  relation  to  Bible  History,  By 
Sir  J.  William  Dawson,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  etc.  (By-Paths  of  Bible  Knowledge. 
VI.)     London,  1886. 

^  Quarterly  Statement  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  April,  1884. 

•  Description  de  PEgypU,  iiL  187-192,  iv.  716-732. 

^  Quarterly  Statement  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fitnd,  April,  1885. 
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taken  as  a  valid  argument  till  its  age  shall  have  heen  proved  to  be  so 
great  as  to  antedate  the  city  uncovered  by  Mons.  Naville.  Further  light 
is  thrown  upon  the  case  by  the  fact  that  the  ^^  rocky  barrier  "  at  Ghaluf , 
the  point  where  the  ground  is  highest  between  Suez  and  the  Bitter  Lakes, 
of  which  so  much  has  been  made  and  on  which  the  strength  of  the  geo- 
logical argument  rests,  was  at  its  highest  point  in  the  Ime  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  six  feet  below  the  present  BA  Sea  level,  (See  my  note  in  the 
"Independent"  of  April  14,  1887,  p.  7.) 

This  theory  of  the  presence  of  the  sea  as  far  north  as  the  present 
Ismailia  is  not  in  conflict  with  the  testimony  of  the  ancient  geographers. 
Strabo  speaks  of  HeroOpoUs  as  situated  near  the  head  of  the  gulf  which 
was  caUed  after  the  name  of  the  city.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said,  if  the 
city  was  situated  at  Tell-el-Maskhutah,  as  the  monuments  go  to  prove, 
what  sense  would  there  be  in  calling  the  gulf  after  the  name  of  a  city 
sixty-eight  miles  away?  Thus,  inferentially,  the  language  of  Strabo 
might  be  considered  as  giving  evidence  of  the  near  proximity  of  navi- 
gable waters. 

In  another  respect  this  view  is  of  ereat  interest.  If  the  sea  came  no 
further  than  Suez  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  the  Israelites  must  have 
gone  beyond  Suez  to  have  found  a  spot  where  the  miraculous  crossing 
was  among  the  natural  possibilities,  or  where  there  was  any  sea.  To  this 
view  it  has  been  pertinently  remarked,  that  it  adds  to  the  improbabilities 
of  Uie  case.  Where  was  the  need  of  such  despair  as  the  Israelites 
showed,  if  there  was  a  belt  of  land  between  Suez  and  the  Bitter  Lakes 
which  they  could  cross  dry-shod  ?  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  shut  in 
by  a  broad  though  shallow  body  of  water  which  extended  nearly  to 
IHthom  on  the  north,  there  is  good  and  reasonable  ground  for  the  ex- 
planation of  their  desponding  complaints.  To  the  south  there  was  no 
escape  possible,  to  the  north  was  Uie  army  of  Pharaoh,  to  the  west  was 
the  land  they  were  so  anxious  to  leave,  and  to  the  qast  a  vast  body  of 
water.  They  were  thus  shut  in  by  the  sea.  On  such  grounds  as  these  it 
would  be  reasonable  to  accept  the  theory;  but  when  supported  by  the  ex- 
pert testimony  of  geologists  and  engineers  it  gains  still  further  and  per- 
haps conclusive  strength. 

Has  Mons.  Naville  discovered  the  city  of  Pithom  ?  This  is  a  question 
that  has  received  two,  or  possibly  three,  answers.  It  has  been  answered 
affirmatively  by  some,  negatively  by  a  writer  in  the  "  Athenieum  *'  (No. 
2,994),  and  doubtfully  by  others.  What  are,  then,  the  facts  on  which 
the  identification  has  been  based,  and  in  what  degree  do  the  facts  bear  out 
the  theory? 

The  work  of  Naville  has  already  been  outlined,  though  some  details 
remain  to  be  mentioned.  The  earliest  remains  found  belonged  to 
Ramses  IL,  the  last  Pharaoh  of  the  XIX.  Dynasty,  the  date  of  which  is 
given  variously  by  different  writers.  Thus  ChampoUion  gives  1473  b.  o., 
Wilkinson,  1395 ;  Bunsen,  1410 ;  Lepsius,  1443  ;  Bruegsch  (1869),  1464, 
(1877),  1400;  Unger,  1404;  lieblein,  1231 ;  Mariette,  1462;  Lauth, 
1585,  and  the  approximate  number  given  by  Wiedemann  is  1490.  (See 
Wiedemann's  <'  Aegyptische  Geschichte,"  pp.  732-33.)  The  fact  that  no 
earlier  remains  are  found  points  very  conclusively  to  the  view  that  in 
Ramses  IL  we  see  the  founder  of  the  city,  whatever  its  name  may  have 
been.  The  succession  of  monuments  during  about  eleven  hundred  and 
fiffy  years  shows  that  the  place  was  of  considerable  importance  and  was 
kept  m  constant  repair.    This  was  due  doubtless  to  the  fact  that  here  at 
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Tell-el-Maskhutah  was  sitoated  one  of  the  border  towns  on  the  southern 
route  to  Asia,  which  must  be  kept  well  fortified  to  protect  the  land  from 
incursions  of  the  nomads  of  the  eastern  deserts.  That  the  city  obtained 
a  Greek  name  indicates  the  importance  of  its  location  at  a  strategic 
point.  That  it  was  occupied  by  the  Romans  is  also  evident,  not  only 
from  the  inscriptions  found  there,  but  also  from  a  multitude  of  other 
vestiges  and  tokens  of  their  occupation.  Among  these  is  one  that  cannot 
but  be  a  matter  of  regret  to  all,  whether  they  are  inclined  to  accept  or  to 
reject  the  conclusions  of  Naville.  This  was  the  vandalism  shown  in  the 
treatment  of  most  of  the  monuments  that  would  be  so  precious  to  us  now. 
They  leveled  off  the  ground,  filled  those  strange  subterranean  chambers, 
and  wellnigh  destroyed  all  evidence  by  which  die  place  can  now  be  more 
positively  identified. 

When  Mons.  Naville  began  to  dig,  he  found  an  immense  wall  of  brick 
which  surrounded  a  space  that  covered  55,000  square  yards.  Inside  of 
this  was  a  temple  dedicated  to  Turn,  at  the  southwest  comer ;  and  occu- 
pying the  rest  of  the  space  were  series  of  subterranean  chambers,  without 
communication  with  each  other,  that  he  regards  as  *' store-chambers." 
To  this  view  objection  has  been  made  by  Dr.  Lansing  in  the  **•  Monthly 
Interpreter  "  (Nov.  1885,  pp.  32-50),  on  the  ground  that  such  chambers 
would  be  useless  for  the  storage  of  grain  or  any  such  thing,  on  account  of 
dampness.  He  believes  rather  that  they  were  constructed  to  effect  a 
saving  of  the  amount  of  dirt  thus  displaced,  the  importance  of  which  he 
fully  explains.  Practically  it  makes  little  difference  which  view  is  adopted, 
for  it  is  not  necessary  to  regard  the  Hebrew  text  as  requiring  the  reading 
either  of  "  store-cities  "  (R.  V,),  or  "  treasure-«ities  "  (A.  V.),  and  per- 
haps Dr.  Lansing's  "  residence-cities "  is  as  good  as  either.  It  would 
seem,  however,  as  though  the  question  will  have  to  be  decided,  if  at  all, 
by  an  examination  of  the  fticts  in  the  case.  If  the  level  of  the  bottom 
of  the  chambers  is  high  enough  to  insure  freedom  from  dampness,  so  that 
they  should  be  dry  during  the  time  of  high  water  on  the  Nile  and  in  the 
canal,  they  may  have  been  used  as  Naville  supposes ;  but  if  not,  the  theory 
of  Dr.  Lansing  is  the  best  yet  proposed.  For  the  region  about  Cairo  it 
is  the  only  one,  but  if  the  ground  about  Tell-el-Maskhutah  is  considerably 
higher  (a  point  on  which  I  am  not  informed),  there  is  the  possibility  at 
least  of  the  other  for  that  place. 

Outside  of  this  great  wall  other  remains  from  the  Roman  period  were 
found.  The  names  of  the  kings  whose  ovals  have  been  found  have 
been  mentioned  already.  The  objects  found  were  the  following,  and  in 
giving  the  list  the  occurrence  of  the  names  of  the  city  and  region  are 
specified,  so  that  the  date  of  each  mention  of  either  can  be  approximately 
fixed.  The  first  was  a  large  black  grranite  hawk,  bearing  the  name  of 
Ramses  11.  and  the  name  of  the  god  Harmachis.  The  second  was  a  f  rag^ 
ment  of  the  naos  which  had  been  taken  to  Ismailia.  It  had  been  broken, 
and  the  piece  found  by  Naville  bore  the  name  of  The^u  *'  determinated  '* 
with  the  sign  for  ^'  foreign  people."  It  bears  also  a  part  of  the  name 
of  Ramses  11.  The  third  was  a  part  of  a  tablet  bearing  the  name  of 
Sheshonk  I.,  but  with  no  geographical  allusions.  The  fourth  is  a  ''  statue 
of  a  squatting  man,"  from  the  time  of  Osorkon  II.  (XXII.  Dynasty,  975- 
811  B.  c),  bearing  the  name  of  Anx-renp-nefer,  *^  the  good  recorder  of 
Tum."  On  this  monument  the  name  of  Pithom  occurs  three  times,  and 
in  neither  case  is  there  any  "  determinative."  In  other  respects  the 
writing  of  the  name  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  later  tablet  of  Ptolemy 
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n.,  and  consists  of  the  conventional  representation  of  a  house,  followed  bj 
a  short  vertical  line  to  indicate  what  the  exact  reading  was  (pi,  pe,  or  pa, 
not  h)y  and  ending  with  the  representation  of  the  god  Turn  bearing  the 
doable  crown  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.  In  one  case  the  word  occurs 
as  the  direct  object.  The  fifth  was  an  undated  tablet  of  a  priest,  which 
speaks  of  him  as  the  *'  principal  of  the  priests  of  Turn,  the  great  priest 
(over)  of  Theka."  Theku  is  here  determinated  by  the  city  sign,  so  that 
^e  evidence  at  hand  would  show  that  this  name  had  been  applied  to 
the  city  during  the  interval  between  Ramses  II.  and  this  inscription. 
The  same  stone  speaks  also  of  the  hMt^ntr  nt  Turn  ntr  da  fi.r  ab  Thku^ 
'^  Temple  (sanctuary)  of  Tum,  the  great  god  in  the  midst  of  Theku." 
Here  the  "  sanctuary  "  of  Tum  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  **  dwell- 
ing "  of  Tum,  Pi-tum.  Theku  is  written  as  before,  except  for  the  inter- 
^Slaksk^  of  two  equivalents  for  the  vowel  u.  The  evidence  of  this  stone 
can  scarcely  be  overestimated,  the  only  drawback  being  that  it  is  with- 
out date.  Another  fragment  (PI.  iii.  c.)  bears  the  name  alone  and  can- 
not be  chronologically  arranged.  A  sixth  was  found,  but  so  broken  that 
the  name  of  the  king  could  not  be  read.  It  contained  no  mention  of 
localities.  The  seventh  find  consisted  of  parts  of  two  inscribed  statues, 
the  one  giving  no  geographical  hints  and  not  dated,  the  other  also  un- 
dated, but  having  some  important  reading^.  The  person  whose  praise  is 
recorded  was  an  (seah)  hcU-^nir  n  tern  thku,  ^'  scribe  of  the  sanctuary  of 
Tum  (of)  Theku,"  etc.,  and  it  is  further  said  that  ta  s-mn  m  hna  mstui  (?) 
atftQ)n  m  hat^ntr  n  tm  ntr  da  dnx  Thku  an  sek,  "  she  (Hathor)  grants 
tluit  the  name  remain  with  the  statue  (?  Naville)  in  the  temple  of  Tum 
the  great,  living  god  of  Theku  (Succoth),  (it  shall)  not  (be)  destroyed  " 
(viL  A.  3).  The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  is  evident.  The 
statue  was  set  up  in  the  temple  of  Tum,  where  it  was  to  remain,  and 
where  it  was  found.  The  eighth  was  the  most  important  document  on 
all  accounts.  Not  only  does  it  refer  many  times  to  Pithom  and  Theku 
(Succoth),  but  also  to  other  names  of  importance,  and  it  has  added  to  the 
list  of  words  known  and  unknown  to  the  Egyptologist.  It  aids  also  in 
the  determination  of  some  points  of  geography,  and  clears  up  in  great 
part  some  dark  subjects.  It  was  the  tablet  of  Ptolemy  11.  Unfortu- 
nately the  style  of  engraving  is  very  bad  in  some  parts,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, the  reading  of  the  signs  is  rendered  extremely  difficult  Naville 
says :  ^'  • . .  to  get  a  quite  correct  copy  of  it,  it  will  be  necessary  to  collate 
it  several  times  with  the  original."  Any  one  who  has  attempted  to  make 
out  the  reading  on  an  old  weather-beaten  gravestone  will  understand 
bow  much  greater  the  difficulty  is  in  a  hieroglyphic  inscription,  not  only 
worn  and  defaced,  but  also  badly  engraved  in  the  first  instance.  As  a 
consequence,  the  copy  here  given  is  only  tentative  and  the  translation 
given  is  scarcely  more,  nor  b  it  claimed  to  be  more  than  a  '*  rough 
sketch  "  or  first  attempt.  Later  study  must  come  in  to  correct  any  mis- 
takes in  the  published  work.  It  may  be  said,  by  way  of  explanation,  that 
the  text  which  is  published  was  of  necessity  made  up  from  photographs 
and  a  paper  squeeze.  Naturally,  then,  we  have  here  the  minimuvu  Later 
work  and  study  may  bring  out  further  details  and  may  change  some  of 
the  readings  in  minor  points ;  but  the  present  text  will  approximate  to  the 
correct  one. 

At  the  present  time  it  must  suffice  to  enumerate  the  passages  where 
the  various  names  of  especial  interest  to  us  occur.  The  name  Pi-tum 
(Pithom)  occurs  twice,  and  in  each  case  it  is  ^^  determinated  "  with  the 
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city  sign.     The  passages  are  Plate  ix.  line  10,  in  the  first  half,  and  line 

13,  in  second  half.  In  the  first  passage  the  text  is  imperfect,  so  that  the 
connection  is  obscure ;  but  in  the  other  the  reading  is  er  ^^  neteru  Fir 
Turn  Thku,  "  before  the  gods  (of)  Pithom-Theku."  Here  the  writing  of 
these  two  names  is  exactly  parallel,  so  that  if  one  is  a  city  the  other  is 
the  same.  The  close  connection  in  which  they  stand,  without  any  inter- 
vening word  expressing  relation,  is  very  significant,  and  points  to  the 
identity  of  the  two.  Tlie  fact  that  we  have  found  that  Tum  was  the 
principal  divinity  of  Succoth,  and  that  he  had  a  temple  dedicated  to  his 
honor  at  Tell-el-Maskhutah,  is  significant,  especially  as  we  have  a  mention 
of  the  fact  in  explicit  language.  When  we  read  of  Uie  "  sanctuary  of  Tum, 
the  great  living  god  of  Succoth,"  we  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  fact 
that  there  is  here  an  evident  contrast  between  this  method  of  naming  it 
and  the  other,  Pi-tum,  *<  dwelling  of  Tum."  It  has  been  claimed  that 
this  last  does  not  refer  to  a  city  ;  but  to  those  who  have  made  study  of 
Egyptian  ancient  geography,  the  statement  of  the  claim  is  absurd.  Here 
we  have  a  temple  of  Tum  in  Pithom  in  the  district  of  Succoth. 

This  is  the  last  mention  of  Pithom  that  we  have  found.  The  name 
Theku,  however,  occurs  several  times  in  the  same  tablet,  in  such  phrases 
as  n  nu  Thku,  "  in  the  city  of  Theku,"  determinated  with  the  double 
sign  "  foreign  or  border  land  "  and  "  city  "  (ix.  1),  n  Theku  "  in  Theku  " 
(x.  26, 28)  with  the  same  "  determinatives."  With  the  "  city  "  sign  alone 
it  occurs  six  times  (viii.,  3d  vert  line  at  right  top  of  inscription,  ix.  2,  3, 

14,  X.  19,  21)  and  in  the  form  Thkut  three  times  without  any  determina- 
tive at  all  (ix.  7, 13, 14).  The  phrases  arentmntr  da  Thkic,  (forever) 
"  before  Turn  the  great  god  of  Succoth,"  (viii.,  3d  vert,  line,  top  ;  ix.  2  ; 
X.  19,  21)  ;  ntr  da  hr  tp  Thkt,  "  great  god  over  Thekut "  (ix.  3)  ;  «r 
ThM,  "  into  Thkut "  (ix.  14).  In  x.  16,  middle  of  line,  the  name  occurs 
in  the  shorter  form  which  is  frequent  in  other  writing^,  Thk. 

The  readings  occur  in  great  variety  and  with  many  minor  changes, 
but  with  little  real  difference.  Occasionally  one  form  of  the  vowel  u  is 
used  for  another,  and  the  determinative  of  "  city  "  is  sometimes  supple- 
mented by  another  and  sometimes  it  is  omitted  entirely.  As  in  the  hiero- 
glyphic writing  generally,  so  here,  the  short  vowels  are  disregarded. 
Where  no  vowel  is  expressed  and  where  one  is  nevertheless  necessary  for 
the  vocalization  of  the  word  intended,  the  conventional  e  is  used.  It 
does  not  stand  necessarily  for  an  0,  but  merely  to  indicate  the  presence 
of  a  short  vowel,  a,  6,  i,  or  u.  In  nearly  all  of  the  transliterations  (ex- 
cept the  Grerman)  of  the  Egyptian  Thku(-t)  which  we  have  seen,  even  in 
those  of  Naville,  the  word  is  written  Tht£ku-(t).  There  is  only  one 
occurrence  of  the  name  in  all  the  monuments  found  which  would  even 
seem  to  justify  this,  and  that  one  must  be  read  to  correspond  with  the 
rest.  Tlie  reading  has  been  made,  it  would  appear,  to  make  the  word 
correspond  with  the  English  form  rather  than  with  the  Hebrew.  The 
writer  of  Ekodus  did  not  make  any  mistake  in  transliterating  the  name, 
but  wrote  as  the  Egyptian  did,  Sko(u)th  (niso)*  An  anonymous  writer 
in  the  *^  Athenaeum  "  has  derided  the  probability  of  the  phonetic  change 
of  the  Egyptian  Th  into  the  Hebrew  o,  but  with  little  glory  to  himself,  in 
the  face  of  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Brugsch,  who  long  ago  placed  the  two 
words  in  question  as  equivalents,  and  of  Prof.  Ebers,  whose  opinion  on 
the  subject  is  most  decided  and  outspoken. 

Was  Succoth,  then,  identical  with  Pithom  ?   Ex.  L  11  says,  **  And  they 
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(the  Israelites)  built  for  Pharaoh  store  cities  (niaDDO  "nv,  =  fenced 
cities,  II.  eh.  viii.  4),  Pithom  and  Raamses  "  (nriD  and  DDOrn)- 

The  name  Raamses  or  Rameses  occors  several  times  in  Scripture,  but 
the  name  Pithom  only  here.  The  proof  that  the  mound  uncovered  by 
NaviUe  was  Pithom,  depends  in  part  upon  the  proof  that  the  name  Sue- 
coth  (Ebc.  xii.  37)  is  the  civil  name  corresponding  to  Pithom,  the  sacred 
name,  and  of  tiiis  the  monuments  leave  no  shadow  of  doubt. 

Ex.  xii.  37 :  ''  And  the  children  of  Israel  journeyed  from  Rameses  to 
Succoth"  (nDD). 

It  is  strange  Uiat  in  this  passage  their  names  are  thus  used.  If  Pithom 
(Ex.  i.  11)  was  a  sacred  name,  we  are  justified  in  supposing  that  Raamses 
(Pi-Raamses)  was  also ;  and  if  Pithom  and  Succoth  are  identical,  it  is 
strange  that  the  profane  (civil)  name  (Succoth)  is  placed  in  proximity 
with  the  sacred  name  (Raamses).  Now,  it  would  seem  improbable  that 
the  children  of  Israel  should  start  out  from  a  single  city  —  Raamses  —  as 
from  a  rendezvous,  but  much  more  probable  that  it  was  from  the  region 
of  Rameses,  and  that  they  journeyed  into  the  region  of  Succoth.  Atten- 
tion may  here  be  called  to  a  peculiar  fact  which  is  at  least  worthy  of  note 
though  it  may  not  prove  anydiing.  The  name  Raamses  (ODD^)  occurs 
but  once  with  this  pointing,  and  then  expressly  of  a  city;  with  the 
pointing  (ooppl)  Rsuneses  it  occurs  four  times  (Gen.  xlviL  11,  "Ex. 
xii.  37,  and  Num.  xxxiii.  3  and  5),  once  expressly  of  a  ^nc^  or  region.  In 
the  passage  now  under  consideration  it  has  the  pointing  SDp^^,  as  also 
in  the  other  parallel  passages  which  refer  to  this  same  journey.  It  may 
be  inferred  that  there  was  a  distinction  intended  by  the  authors  of  the 
massoretic  points,  and  if  such  was  the  case  it  has  been  strictly  adhered  to. 

To  our  mind  this  explanation,  making  Rameses  and  Succoth  regions^ 
not  cities,  is  the  more  probable  and  reasonable.  The  question  of  the 
identity  of  Pithom  and  Succoth  as  the  two  names  of  a  city  is  then  of 
subordinate  importance.  Already  in  1881,  Ebers  spoke  decidedly  of 
Theku  as  a  region  which  was  inhabited  by  foreigners  and  was  situated  at 
the  ''  entrance  to  the  East."  The  identification  of  Theku(t)  with  Suc- 
coth he  also  adopts,  following  Brugsch,  making  no  objection  and  nusing 
no  question  on  phonetic  grounds.  In  a  later  paper  ^  IVofessor  Ebers  has 
supported  with  warmth  the  view  that  there  is  no  phonetic  difficulty 
whatever  in  the  way.  We  have  found  the  name  Thehurt  nineteen  times 
in  the  eight  pages  of  monuments  reproduced  by  Mons.  Naville,  and  of 
the  name  there  are  no  less  than  eight  different  forms  given.  As  already 
sud,  this  profusion  of  forms  need  cause  no  doubt  or  uncertainty,  as  such 
a  variety  is,  fortunately,  frequent  in  the  hieroglyphic  writing,  thus  en- 
abling specialists  to  arrive  more  nearly  at  the  vocalization  of  the  words. 
But  the  variety  of  determinatives  is  very  instructive.  We  see  that  the 
word  has  stood  for  more  than  one  thing,  and  that  it  was  applied  to  a  '^  dis- 
trict*' in  which  a  '^  foreign  people  '*  dwelt,  as  well  as  to  a  city,  the  former 
being  much  the  earlier  usage. 

The  explanation  that  ^is  been  given  of  a  double  nomenclature  is  en- 
tirely satisfactory.  E^gyptian  kings  had  double  names,  their  own  and 
those  assumed  upon  ta^ng  the  throne.  So,  too,  the  cities  had  double 
names,  as  is  known  in  many  cases. 

In  the  present  case,  we  have  seen  that  there  was  a  temple  to  Tum, 

1  Academy,  No.  681,  New  Issue,  May  23,  1885,  p.  373,  first  column ; 
ZHUckrift/or  Aegyptiache  Sprache,  etc,  1885,  2.  Heft,  p.  49. 
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and  that  there  was  a  city  Pithom,  the  one  in  or  near  the  other.  Now, 
Turn  b  spoken  of  again  and  again  as  da  dnch  ntr  n  ThkUy  '^  the  great, 
living  god  in  Thku  (Suocoth);"  and  that  Succoth  was  a  general  designa- 
tion of  a  coontry  or  region,  and  also  of  a  city,  has  not  been  questioned. 
The  proximity  and  connection  between  Pi-tam  and  Succoth  (city)  would 
go  to  show  that  they  are  one  and  the  same,  only  called  by  two  names, 
and  that  the  city  Pithom-Succoth  is  in  the  region  of  Succoth. 

Among  the  other  results  of  the  work  of  Naville  are  some  of  great  im- 
portance as  to  the  geography  of  the  Delta.  A  glance  at  the  map  pre- 
pared by  Brugsch  in  1881  shows  some  peculiar  facts.  HeroOpolis  b 
placed  on  it  near  the  present  Suez  on  the  east  side  of  the  Red  Sea,  and 
Arsinoe  is  near  by.  Pithom  b  in  the  dbtrict  of  Theku,  but  at  the  north 
of  the  Delta,  just  west  of  Pelusium.  In  the  Wadi  Timulat  there  b 
nothing  except  two  or  three  marks,  designating  ruins.  Pithom  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  ancient  name  of  Heradeopolb  Parva.  Now  all  thb 
is  changed.  The  Wadi  Timulat  is  shown  to  have  been  the  home  of  a 
numerous  people  and  the  scene  of  verdure  and  plenty ;  it  was  on  the 
most  frequented  route  to  Asia,  and  a  place  that  had  to  be  guarded  by 
garrbon  cities.  Much  was  already  known  about  the  name  or  district  in 
which  Pithom  was  situated,  but  having  been  wrongly  located,  all  the  de- 
ductions drawn  from  the  facts  recorded  on  the  monuments  were  f abe. 

a  R.  GilUtt. 

Union  Thkological  Seminabt. 
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Thb  Doctrine  of  Endless  Punishment.    By  Prof.  W.  G.  T.  Shbdd,  D.  D. 
8vo,  pp.  vii.,  163.    New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    1886.     $1.50. 

This  book  is  in  three  parts :  first  comes  a  very  slight  historical  sketch 
of  the  doctrine  (11  pages),  last,  the  rational  argument  for  the  doctrine, 
which  was  published  in  February,  1885,  in  the  '*  North  American  Re- 
view," and  has  received  its  meed  of  criticism  (45  pages).  Between  these 
we  find  the  really  new  part  of  the  work,  the  '*  Biblical  Argument,"  which 
fills  106  pages.     To  this  we  shall  confine  our  attention. 

The  main  position  which  the  author  takes,  to  which  he  devotes  fifty-five 
pages,  is  that  Sheol  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  Hades  in  the  New,  mean 
sometimes  helly  sometimes  the  grave. 

We  must  make  two  remarks  in  advance,  on  this  double  translation  of 
Sheol  and  Hades.  First,  as  to  its  great  convenience.  It  is  like  a  fox's 
hole  with  two  exits  far  apart,  so  that  the  inhabitant  can  never  be  caught 
at,  or  smoked  out  of,  either  opening.  If  one  adduces  texts  which  imply 
conscious  existence  and  the  gathering  together  of  those  whose  graves 
were  far  apart,  then,  of  course,  S?ieol  or  Hades  cannot  mean  the  grave, 
and  is  hM.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  texts  are  cited  which  apply  to  good 
men  in  connection  with  Sheol  or  Hades,  then  of  course  it  means  only  the 
grave.  Persecuted  in  one  signification,  it  is  easy  to  flee  unto  the  other ; 
indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  argue  against  such  a  Protean  theory,  because  one 
only  produces  the  impression  of  having  proved  that  the  opponent  has 
wrongly  classified  a  few  texts.  Second,  we  call  attention  to  its  utter  hX" 
lacy  from  the  linguistic  point  of  view.     We  can  hardly  expect  to  be 
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understood  and  beUeved,  except  by  those  who  have  made  a  specialty  of 
the  stady  of  language,  when  we  say,  that  the  idea  of  a  word  having,  and 
preserving  in  its  equivalent  in  another  language  (Sheol  «>  Hades)  for  many 
centuries,  two  meanings  so  wide  apart,  nay,  so  inconsistent,  as  hell 
and  gravey  is  a  philological  absurdity.  We  might,  like  Boettcher  ("  De 
Inferis,"  p.  73,  the  great  authority  on  this  subject,  whom  Dr.  Shedd  never 
mentions),  rest  the  case  on  the  linguistic  argument,  but  it  will  be  more 
satisfactory  to  most  readers  if  we  deal  briefly  with  our  author's  reasons. 
Dr.  Shedd  argues  that  Sheol  means  ?M  on  four  grounds :  — 

1.  ^'  Because  it  is  denounced  against  sin  and  sinners,  and  not  against 
the  nghteous." 

This  is  skillfully  worded ;  for  how  could  anything  be  denounced  against 
the  righteous,  in .  the  Bible  ?  Yet  this  b  really  no  argument  Several 
things  are  denounced  in  the  Bible  against  the  wicked  and  not  against  the 
righteous,  which  really  are  part  of  the  eai*thly  lot  of  both  righteous  and 
wicked.  Sickness,  poverty,  suffering,  affliction,  evil  of  all  kinds,  and  es- 
pecially death,  —  all  are  denounced  against  sinners  in  the  Bible  ;  yet  they 
enter  into  the  lot  of  the  righteous,  and  death,  which  is  especially  denounced 
against  sinners,  comes  to  all  alike  (Ps.  xlix.  10).  Further,  it  must  be  said 
that  the  righteous  in  the  Old  Testament  distinctly  expect  to  go  down  to 
Sbeol,  no  less  than  the  wicked,  —  even  are  represented  as  consciously  exist- 
ing in  Sheol,  righteous  and  wicked  together.  Thus  Jacob  expects  to  re- 
join Joseph  in  Sheol  (Gen.  xxxvii.  35)  ;  and  Samuel,  summoned  by  the 
witch  of  Endor,  predicts  that  Saul  and  his  three  sons  will  join  him  there 
on  the  morrow ;  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  meeting.  Moreover,  it  will 
not  do  to  insist  that  Sheol  means  grave  here :  for  Jacob  supposes  that  Jo- 
seph has  been  devoured  by  wild  beasts ;  and  Saul  and  his  three  sons  were 
not  buried  till  at  least  several  days  after  that  on  which  Samuel  was  to  meet 
them.  Thb  Sheol  is  the  common  place  for  all  (Job  xxx.  23).  In  it  are 
whole  armies,  and  nations,  and  they  are  represented  as  living,  speaking,  etc 
(Ezek.  xxxiL  17-32 ;  Is.  xiv.  9-23).^  It  would  be  easy,  did  space  permit, 
to  show  many  other  passages  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  Sheol  as  mean- 
ing either  heU  or  grave. 

2.  Because  *'  there  is  no  other  proper  name  for  hell  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment" 

Why  must  there  necessarily  be  a  proper  name  for  hell  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament ?  Does  Dr.  Shedd  think  that  every  doctrine  of  the  Bible  must 
find  proof  in  the  Old  Testament  ?  If  so,  it  would  be  easy  to  instance 
other  defects.  The  fact  is,  that  only  the  germs  of  a  doctrine  of  future 
retribution  are  to  be  found  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and  while  Shed  is  all 
the  name  there  is  for  hell  in  it,  it  never  means  what  we  mean  thereby.' 

3.  Because  "  it  is  contrasted  with  the  Old  Testament  texts  which  speak 
of  the  contrary  bright  abode  of  the  righteous  and  of  their  state  of 
blessedness." 

It  is  rather  hard  for  Dr.  Shedd  to  find  these  ''  Old  Testament  texts." 
He  quotes  Numbers  xxiiL  5,  10,  Proverbs  xiv.  32,  which  do  not  touch 
the  subject ;  also  Psalms  xvi.  11,  xvii.  15,  which  are  generally  understood 
not  to  look  beyond  death.*  Isaiah  xzv.  8  looks  forward  to  the  Messianic 
time,  and  of  all  the  passages  adduced  one  alone  contains  the  contrast  to 
Sheol  on  which  the  validity  of  Dr.  Shedd's  argument  depends.     This  is 

^  See  the  admirable  article  of  Professor  Moore  in  this  RevieWf  November, 
1884,  where  these  passages  are  discussed. 
*  Moofe,  L  c,  p.  443»  *  Moore,  L  c,  p.  447. 
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Psalm  xlix.  15,  <<  Bat  Grod  will  redeem  mj  soul  from  the  power  of  Sheol ; 
for  He  shall  receive  me.*'  But  this  manifestly  expresses  a  confidence  that 
Grod  will  make  an  exception  in  the  case  of  the  writer  and  rescue  him 
from,  perhaps  out  of,  Sheol,  to  which  he  expects  to  be  consigned.  There 
b  not  the  faintest  intimation  that  all  the  righteous^  as  stteh,  are  saved 
from  Sheol,  nor  is  it  even  certain  that  the  writer  might  not  go  there  for 
a  time.  At  all  events,  there  is  no  evidence  here  to  identify  Sheol  with 
helL 

4.  Because  "it  is  inseparably  connected  with  spiritaal  and  eternal 
death." 

Here,  again,  we  have  the  same  irrelevance  of  quotation  which  seems  a 
besetting  sin  of  onr  author.  Two  thirds  of  the  space  under  this  head  is 
taken  up  with  passages  abeut  death  in  general,  of  no  cogency  here. 
Then  a  few  texts  are  cited  containing  the  words  *^  death  "  and  "  destruc- 
tion," in  connection  with  SheoL  It  is  asserted  that  the  death  and  de- 
struction are  spiritual,  but  no  proof  of  this  is  given;  and  certainly 
Abaddon,  translated  destruction  is  not  spiritual,  while  "  death  "  is  ap- 
parently physical  all  through.  Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
there  is  any  definite  conception  of  spiritual  death  in  the  Old  Testament 
But  with  either  meaning  of  these  words,  they  do  not  furnish  any  neces- 
sary presumption  that  Sheol  means  helL  Dr.  Shedd  completely  misstates 
the  case  when  he  says  (page  34)  :  — 

**But  if  Sheol  be  taken  in  the  mythological  sense  of  an  underworld,  or 
spirit- world,  there  is  no  inseparable  connection  between  it  and  'Meath,"  either 
pnysioal  or  spiritoaL  Physical  death  has  no  power  in  the  spirit  world  over  a 
disembodied  spirit.  And  spiritual  death  is  separable  from  Sheol  in  the  case 
of  the  good." 

If  Sheol  is  the  world  of  the  dead,  of  departed  spirits,  is  there  no  in- 
separable connection  between  it  and  death  through  which  all  enter  there  ? 
What  a  strange  assumption  it  is  that  death  has  no  connection  with  the 
state  of  the  dead,  because  they  cannot  die  again  /  Further,  Dr.  Shedd 
would  put  the  second  death  in  here.  That  would  certainly  be  applicable 
after  the  judgment,  according  to  a  later  theology,  to  all  the  wicked  in 
SheoL     But  l£is  does  not  imply  that  Shed  means  heU. 

We  pass  over  the  attempt  to  prove  that  Sheol  means  grave  in  many 
passages,  because,  though  easily  refuted,  it  does  not  bear  directly  on 
*'  eternal  punishment"  Then  Dr.  Shedd  gives  five  reasons  for  trans- 
lating Hades  in  the  New  Testament  heU. 

1.  The  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus. 

But  this  proves  only  that  there  is  in  Hades  a  place  of  punishment,  be- 
fore the  judgment,  for  the  wicked.  It  cannot*  be  proved  that  Lazarus 
and  Abraham  were  in  heaven  ;  indeed,  the  parable,  counting  in  what  its 
hearers  believed  on  the  subject,  gives  rather  the  impression  that  they 
were  not,  but  rather  in  a  part  of  Hades  remote  from  Dives  and  his  pain. 

2.  '<  Hades  is  represented  as  the  contrary  of  heaven,  and  the  contrary 
of  heaven  is  hell  (Matthew  xi.  23)." 

This  is  rapid  but  entirely  inconclusive  reasoning.  Hades  and  Sheol, 
even  JSarth,  are  used  as  contrasts  to  heaven  in  the  Bible,  only,  of  course, 
not  all  in  the  same  aspect  In  this  passage  both  hsaven  and  Hades  are 
figurative,  Capemaom  had  not  been  exalted  to  heaven  except  figuratively, 
so  that  as  h&iven  stands  here  for  the  extreme  of  privilege,  so  Hades 
stands  for  the  extreme  of  abasement  There  is  here  no  proof  that  Hades 
means  helL 
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3.  ''  Hades  is  represented  as  Satan's  kingdom,  antagonistic  to  that  of 
Christ  (Matthew  xvi.  18)." 

The  point  to  be  proved  is  here  assmned,  as  the  passage  says  nothing 
about  Satan's  kingdom  at  all.  Hades  may  prevail  against  Christ's  church 
if  Christians  are  not  delivered  from  Hades,  or  even  if  the  church  dies  off 
the  earth  before  Christ's  second  coming. 

4.  '<  Hades  is  represented  as  the  prison  of  Satan  and  the  wicked." 
We  agree  that  Hades  includes  the  intermediate  state  of  the  wicked, 

but  deny  that  it  is  ever  represented  as  the  prison  of  Satan.  The  passages 
given  by  Dr.  Shedd  (Revelations  i.  18 ;  iii.  7  ;  xx.  1-3 ;  xx.  12-14)  do 
not  present  a  shadow  of  proof  of  it 

5.  *' Hades,  like  Sheol,  is  inseparably  connected  with  spiritual  and 
eternal  death." 

The  three  passages  given  (Revelations  i.  18 ;  vi.  8 ;  xx.  13)  all  refer  to 
physical  death,  and  the  explanation  given  of  Revelations  vi  8  is  a  curios- 
ity of  exegesis :  <^  Hades  here  stands  for  its  inhabitants,  who  are  under 
the  power  of  ('  follow ')  the  '  second  death '  spoken  of  in  Revelation  ii. 
11 ;  XX.  6, 14 ;  xxi.  8."  Yet,  of  course,  there  is  a  real  connection  between 
Hades  and  spiritual  death,  as  implied  in  the  parable  of  Dives  and  Laza- 
rus ;  but  this  does  not  at  all  involve  the  equivalence  of  Hades  and  helL 
There  is  much  more  reasoning  and  exegesis  of  the  same  kind  in  the 
book ;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  have  illustrated  the  unsoundness  of  our  author's 
main  position. 

In  conclusion  we  must  protest  i^ainst  Dr.  Shedd's  misuse  of  the  Bible. 
Take  this  (page  50)  :  — 

**  Our  Lord  affirms  that  the  future  existenoe  of  the  soul  is  so  clearly  taught 
by  'Moses  and  the  prophets,'  tibat  if  a  man  is  not  convinced  by  them,  neither 
would  he  be  '  thoagn  one  should  rise  from  the  dead '  (Luke  xvi.  29)." 

Of  course  there  is  no  reference  at  all  to  *<  the  future  existence  of  the 
soul "  here ;  it  is  the  motives  to  repentance  that  are  clearly  taught  by 
Moses  and  the  prophets.  Simihur  mistakes  may  be  found  on  pages  v.,  23, 
25,  28,  30,  32,  33,  35,  38,  etc.  Thrice  he  cites  Psalm  xlix.  14,  per- 
haps the  worst  mistranslation  in  the  Authorized  Version,  without  a  word 
about  its  false  impression  ;  and  the  arguments  on  pages  36,  38,  strictly 
taken,  seem  to  deny  the  omnipresence  of  Christ  and  Grod,  by  implying 
that  if  in  heaven  they  cannot  fdso  be  in  the  intermediate  state. 

The  gravest  fault  of  this  book  is  that  it  weakens  the  proof  of  '^  eter- 
nal punishment,"  in  which  we  believe  as  fully  as  Dr.  Shedd,  by  resting 
it  in  a  great  degree  on  the  assumption  that  S?ieol  and  Hades  mean 
heU.  He  even  ventures  to  say  (page  65)  that  if  Hades  be  not  regarded 
as  hell,  "  Hades  will  be  merely  a  temporary  residence  of  the  human  soul, 
where  the  punishment  of  sin  is  imperfect,  and  its  removal  possible  and 
probable."  This  shows  how  much  is  risked  by  resting  the  doctrine  on 
such  grounds. 

0.  J.  H.  Bopes. 

Bahqor,  Mains. 
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Systematic  Theology.  A  Compendiam  and  Commonplace-Booky  desinied 
for  the  use  of  theological  studeDts.  Bj  Augustus  Hopkins  Strong,  D.  D., 
President  and  Professor  of  Biblical  Theoloer  in  the  Rochester  Theological 
Seminary.  8vo,  pp.  758.  Sold  only  by  O.  W.  Jansen,  Agent,  6  Trevor  Hall, 
Rochester.    85.00. 

This  substantial  yolume  is  the  product  of  long  professional  service. 
It  is  a  growth,  being  a  revision  and  enlai^ement  of  lectures  printed  in 
1876  for  use  in  the  Rochester  Seminary.  The  author's  aim  has  been  to 
construct  a  handbook  for  theological  students  which  should  serve  as  a 
gruide  for  oral  elaboration  in  the  lecture-room.  Two  sizes  of  type  facili- 
tate this  purpose.  The  main  text  affords  a  basis  for  daily  recitation, 
while  the  siAaller  print  amplifies  by  way  of  proof  and  illustration.  The 
plan  of  the  book  places  it  outside  the  range  of  literary  attempt,  and 
therefore  beyond  literary  criticism.  The  ouUine  is  concise  and  pointed, 
yet  sufficiently  full. 

Dr.  Strong  has  availed  himself  of  the  advantages  of  his  method,  which 
enables  him  to  compress  into  a  single  volume  an  unusually  full  discussion. 
Large  use  is  made  of  historical  theology,  and  this  element  makes  it  a 
very  valuable  compendium  for  the  student  and  pastor.  A  striking  excel- 
lence is  the  full  bibliography  of  theological  science  here  presented.  Au- 
thorities and  writers  of  all  shades  of  opinion  are  cited  freely,  the  most 
important  by  page  references.  Especially  valuable  are  the  abundant  ref- 
erences to  English  and  American  periodicals.  In  short,  the  student  \&  put 
in  possession  of  all  the  instruments  of  theological  learning.  And  to  attract 
him  to  seek  these  treasures,  copious  quotations  are  made  from  the  best 
writers,  not  to  mention  the  gems  —  brief,  sententious  expressions  cuUed 
from  general  literature  —  which  meet  one  on  every  page.  This  feature 
testifies  to  a  remarkable  range  of  reading,  and  to  the  tribute  under  which 
the  author  has  laid  all  departments  of  thought  to  serve  his  purpose.  An- 
other characteristic  is  the  large  place  given  to  the  Scriptures.  Every  posi- 
tion taken  is  fortified  by  Biblical  evidence,  and  the  citations  are  printed  in 
full  in  the  subordinate  text.  The  discussion  is  carried  forward  in  a  direct, 
logical  manner,  and  characterized  by  breadth  and  scholarly  attainment. 
We  note  as  particularly  satisfactory  Dr.  Strong's  vindication  of  the  neces- 
sity of  theology  and  its  importance  for  right  religious  life,  the  discus- 
sion of  the  Existence  of  God,  the  Trinity,  and  the  Person  of  Christ 
The  ethical  discussion  is  brief,  occupying  only  six  pages,  and  might 
profitably  be  expanded.  Ethical  postulates  are  fundamental,  and  de- 
mand larger  consideration  from  a  true  theology. 

The  severity  of  form  into  which  this  treatise  is  cast  befits  the  type  of 
theology  which  is  thorough-going  Calvinism.  The  new  theology,  ancient 
or  modem,  receives  no  hospitality.  The  New  England  improvements  in 
their  diversity,  from  Edwards  down,  find  no  place  in  this  consistent  Cal- 
vinistic  divinity.  Yet  it  is  so  tempered  with  a  Christian  catholicity  of 
spirit,  and  so  interpenetrated  with  the  suggestions  of  modem  thought,  as 
to  be  attractive  and  inspiring.  So  much  of  trath  is  interwoven  that  at 
first  glance  one  does  not  perceive  how  much  it  has  lost  by  being  forced 
into  the  limitations  of  Augustinianism.  The  flowers  are  crashed,  but 
their  fragrance  exhales  from  every  page.  The  author  is  sensitive  to 
the  trend  of  modem  thought  and  labors  to  satisfy  its  demands.  But 
the  requirements  of  his  system  are  too  much  for  him.  At  vital  points 
the  discussion  wavers,  damaging  admissions  are  made,  finally  what  ap- 
pear to  be  the  effects  of  early  training  combine  with  logical  necessity,  and 
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the  system  triumplis.  The  stractnre  is  too  elaborate.  After  stadjing 
its  complexity  and  perfection  in  detail,  the  question  comes,  Is  it  vital  ? 
Does  it  explain  the  facts  ?  It  is  a  beaatifnl  machine,  its  synmietry  is 
admirable,  but  is  it  not  too  highly  articulated  to  be  a  practical,  working 
the<^ogy  ? 

Dr.  Stronfif  s  doctrine  of  the  Bible  is  disappointing.  There  is  no  at- 
tempt at  a  discossion  of  what  the  Bible  is.  The  relations  of  the  divine 
revelation  to  history,  to  ethics,  and  to  science  in  the  Scripture  are  not 
treated,  except  very  inadequately  under  the  head  of  objections  to  in- 
spiration. We  miss  any  consideration  of  Uie  authority  of  Scripture,  its 
nature,  limit,  and  ground.  This  was  not  necessary,  perhaps,  in  the  au- 
thor's view,  for  he  seems  to  rest  it  on  a  supematurally  correct  text  Dr. 
Strong's  Bible  contains  no  errors.  What  are  charged  as  such  are  only 
permissible  mistakes  and  discrepancies,  which  require,  however,  ten  pages 
of  explanation  and  apology.  Against  any  such  a  priori  method  we  pro- 
test. These  mistakes  of  transcription  or  lapses  of  memory,  these  dis- 
crepancies as  to  number,  date,  and  detail,  are  important  data  for  our 
views  of  Scripture.  They  are  not  objections  to  inspiration,  and  should 
not  be  discussed  as  such,  especially  in  a  theological  treatise.  The  ques- 
tion is  not  whether  the  Bible  is  inspired,  but  what  inspiration  is.  The- 
ology must  not  attempt  to  explain  away  manifest  Biblical  errors.  Its 
task  is  to  take  them  up  into  its  doctrine  of  the  Bible  and  to  demonstrate 
thai  they  do  not  impugn  its  divine  authority.  Dr.  Strong  teaches  sub- 
stantially a  theory  of  verbal  inspiration.  Though  he  rejects  dictation, 
and  finds  that  the  writers  were  usually  left  to  the  action  of  their  own 
minds,  yet  tiiey  were  held  back  from  wrong  words,  and  when  necessary 
were  given  right  ones.  The  organic  unity  of  Scripture  is  emphasized, 
but  no  notice  is  taken  of  inspiration  in  the  formation  of  the  canon. 
We  regard  the  treatment  of  this  important  subject  as  inadequate  and 
misleading.  The  method  is  faulty.  Throughout  the  discussion  revela- 
tion and  inspiration  are  hopelessly  confounded,  real  difficulties  are  evaded, 
and  the  authority  of  the  sacred  volume  is  finally  left  hanging  on  the  ex- 
ploded fiction  of  an  infallible  text. 

The  conception  of  the  character  of  GU>d  is  fundamental  in  any  theolog- 
ical systeuL  What  Grod  is  must  determine  his  activity  and  our  relations 
with  Him.  The  grounds  for  belief  in  the  existence  of  God  are  set  forth 
here  with  admirable  vigor  and  caution.  Man  knows  Grod  by  rational 
intuition,  Grod's  existence  is  the  condition  of  all  rational  processes.  They 
presuppose  Him.  The  cosmological,  teleological,  and  ontological  argu- 
ments are  ably  reviewed,  their  corroborative  value  noted,  and  their  limi- 
tations clearly  defined.  In  the  discussion  of  the  attributes  of  Grod, 
however,  the  author  loses  sight  of  what  seems  to  us  the  clearest  revela- 
tion Grod  has  given  of  himself.  Error  here  is  fatal.  It  runs  through 
the  whole  system  of  thought,  appearing  in  the  discussion  of  sin  and 
atonement  and  eschatology.  In  Ih*.  Strong's  view  holiness  is  the  chief 
characteristic  of  Grod.  It  is  the  supreme  and  ruling  attribute,  condition- 
ing the  activity  of  all  other  attributes  and  conditioned  by  none.  Love  is 
subordinate.  Thus  the  necessity  of  atonement  is  grounded  in  the  holi- 
ness of  Grod.  This  demand  is  satisfied  '*  by  the  substitution  of  Christ's 
penal  sufferings  for  the  punishment  of  the  guilty."  In  the  punishment 
of  the  wicked  holiness  and  love  are  represented  as  contending  for  the 
sufferers ;  but  holiness  finally  overcomes  the  pleadings  of  love.     **  Holi- 
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ness  shows  itself  higher  than  love  in  that  it  conditions  love."  God's 
mercy  is  shown  in  Christ's  enduring  the  penal  infliction  by  which  holiness 
is  sa^sfied.  Our  author  does  not  make  it  clear  to  as,  though,  how  Grod 
can  in  any  proper  sense  punish  himself.  The  inevitable  antagonism  which 
the  author  conceives  as  existing  between  mercy  and  justice  is  removed 
only  by  the  atoning  death  of  Christ.  Holiness  is  the  ground  of  moral 
obligation.  Though  love  is  declared  by  the  Bible  to  be  the  fulfillment 
of  the  law,  and  love  to  GU>d  and  one*s  neighbor  \&  given  the  first  place  by 
Christ,  Dr.  Strong  understands  by  it,  love  for  God  as  holy.  From  this 
view  of  the  divine  nature  we  dissent  Long  ago  Hooker  expressed  a 
truth  often  overlooked :  ^VThe  Being  of  Grod  is  a  kind  of  law  to  his 
working."  All  the  attributes  of  God  demand  satisfaction  and  perfect 
realization.  The  cliums  of  love  must  be  satisfied  as  well  as  those  of 
holiness.  No  attribute  reigns  supreme  in  the  Godhead.  Every  attribute 
conditions  the  activity  of  every  other.  Neither  can  there  be  any  such 
conflict  as  this  theology  represents.  Our  author  appropriates  the  saying, 
"  God  may  be  merciful.  He  must  be  just."  But  this  cannot  be  true. 
Love  is  as  absolute  as  holiness.  Love  is  not  supplementary  and  second- 
ary. Justice  guards  its  claims  as  well  as  those  of  holiness.  Justice  is 
not  as  is  here  represented  merely  active  holiness.  It  secures  the  perfect 
satisfaction  of  all  attributes.  And  this  involves  no  conflict,  but  perfect 
harmony.  By  holiness  we  understand  the  absolute  moral  perfection  of 
God,  the  norm  of  all  moral  activity.  It  does  not  stand  opposed  to  love, 
but  guarantees  its  righteous  exercise. 

In  the  discussion  of  sin  and  its  punishment,  the  supremacy  of  holiness 
is  again  asserted.  Dr.  Strong  finds  the  essence  of  sin  to  be  selfishness. 
Yirtoe  is  essentially  love  to  God,  which  is  explained  to  be  love  for  that 
which  is  most  fundamental  in  Grod,  holiness.  Consistently,  the  author 
makes  justice  the  antagonist  and  punisher  of  sin.  But  if  the  essence  of 
sin  is  selfishness,  is  not  love  its  inevitable  antagonist  ?  Concerning  the 
origin  of  sin  Dr.  Strong  teaches  the  Angustinian  theory.  The  race 
sinned  in  Adam,  who  was  not  its  federal  head,  but  its  natural  head. 
The  life  of  humanity,  not  yet  individualized,  was  then  in  Adam.  His 
will  was  that  of  the  race  afterwards  generated.  Adam's  sin  is  imputed 
to  us  immediately,  therefore,  because  it  is  ours.  Involuntarily  and  un- 
consciously, yet  none  the  less  truly,  every  man  sinned  with  Adam.  Guilt 
is  ours  because  we  participated  in  the  act  of  sin.  The  traducian  theory 
of  the  origin  of  souls  is  adopted.  Man's  depravity  is  total,  though  he 
still  has  the  ability  to  grow  worse.  He  has  no  thought,  emotion  or  act 
which  Grod  can  approve.  He  has  no  ability,  natural  or  moral,  to  turn  to 
Grod,  and  is  responsible  for  his  loss  of  it  Penalty  must  follow,  as  every 
man  is  guilty  by  sharing  in  Adam's  falL  When  all  this  doctrine  is  based 
on  Scripture  as  its  chief  support,  one  can  imagine  the  sort  of  exegesis 
employed.  The  great  advances  of  recent  years  in  Biblical  interpretation 
have  been  all  in  vain  for  the  theology  which  this  volume  represents. 

The  infants  prove  too  much  for  our  author's  heart,  and  the  head  follows 
its  lead  in  granting  them  salvation.  They  are  .in  a  state  of  sin,  need  re- 
generation, and  receive  it  through  Christ  at  death.  In  this  connection 
the  significant  remark  is  made  that ''  certain  and  great  as  is  the  guilt  of 
original  sin  no  human  soul  is  eternally  condemned  solely  for  this  sin  of 
nature,  but  that  on  the  other  hand  all  who  have  not  consciously  and  will- 
fully transgressed  are  made  partakers  of  Christ's  salvation."  How  this 
can  be  on  his  theory  of  sin  the  author  does  not  explain,  and  it  certainly 
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is  not  evident  The  salvation  of  infants  stands  ontride  his  system,  and 
his  treatment,  if  carried  oat,  would  lead  to  an  entire  reconstruction  of 
his  view  of  moral  probation,  and  this,  in  torn,  would  destroy  the  Augus- 
tinian  theory  of  sin.  Nine  objectbns  to  this  theory  are  noticed,  but  not 
satisfactorily  answered. 

Atonement  receives  full  and  able  discussion*  The  various  theories  are 
carefully  estimated,  and  an  attempt  made  to  reach  a  profounder  view  un- 
der the  ethical  theory.  With  the  purpose  of  the  author  we  sympathize. 
But  here  the  Adamic  headship  in  sin  and  the  supremacy  of  holiness  in 
God's  character  vitiate  the  discussion.  The  race-sin  and  race-responsi- 
bility pass  over  to  Christ.  As  a  child  of  Adam  Jesus  inherited  guilt, 
but  not  depravity.  This  was  expelled  by  the  Holy  Spirit  Possessing 
guilt,  Christ  must  suffer  the  penalty  of  violated  law.  The  guilt  of  Jesus 
was  not  personal,  nor  even  that  of  inherited  depravity,  but  solely  that  of 
Adam's  sin.  So  while  well-pleasing  to  God,  Christ  was  conscious  of  this 
race-guilt  for  which  he  must  atone.  This  consciousness  is  found  ex- 
pressed in  John  xiL  27.  The  necessity  of  the  atonement  is  found  in 
6od*s  holiness.  The  satis&tction  of  this  holiness  is  the  necessary  condi- 
tion of  God's  justifying  the  believer.  Atonement  is  only  incidentally 
and  subordinately  necessary  for  man.  The  penalty  God  inflicts,  He 
also  offers  himself  to  endure.  We  find  in  Dr.  Strong's  treatment  no 
vital  significance  g^ven  to  love  in  Christ's  sacrifice.  Tlie  whole  view  is 
that  of  legal  satis&ction.  True,  he  grants  that  love  offered  the  sacrifice, 
but  the  full  meaning  of  that  fact  is  not  appropriated  in  the  discussion. 

Hie  atonement  was  universal,  but  this  system  admits  only  a  limited 
application  of  it  to  the  elect  God  chooses  whom  He  will  save  without 
reference  to  ethical  conditions,  in  the  absoluteness  of  his  sovereignty. 
Were  it  not  for  these  special  divine  influences  for  some,  all  would  perish. 
IDs  decree  of  election  is  unknown  to  its  subjects,  which  fact  the  author 
regards  as  a  stimulus  to  effort  To  the  objection  that  such  a  doctrine  of 
election  makes  God  partial,  he  replies  that  since  nothing  in  men  deter- 
Bnnes  God's  choice  of  one  rather  than  another,  the  objection  is  invalid. 
Reprobation  is  a  permissive  decree  that  sin  shall  run  its  course. 

The  sacraments  and  the  church  are  treated  from  the  strict  Baptist 
standpoint,  with  ability  and  Christian  courtesy.  Pedobaptists  may 
learn  something  from  it,  as  their  authorities  are  critically  reviewed. 

As  a  whole,  the  work  is  a  credit  to  the  intellectual  strength  of  its  au- 
thor, a  monument  of  learning  which  his  friends  may  well  cherish.  The 
faults  are  mainly  those  of  the  theological  system  which  holds  the  author 
in  its  grasp.  However  much  one  may  dissent  from  his  positions,  he 
must  admit  the  force  of  his  logic  We  regard  Dr.  Strong's  work  as  one 
of  the  strongest  presentations  that  can  be  made  for  the  extreme  Calvin- 
istic  system  of  theology.  And  though  its  conclusions  may  not  commend 
themselves  generally,  even  to  his  own  denomination,  the  reverent  temper 
and  catholic  spirit  which  pervade  the  book  must  command  universal  ad- 
miration. 

WiUis  A.  Anderson. 
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Ah  Introduction  to  the  Textual  Critioism  op  the  New  Testament. 
By  the  Rey.  Benjamin  B.  Warfield,  D.  D.  Foap.  8to,  pp.  225.  London  : 
Hodder  &  Stonffhton.  MDCCCLXXXVI.  (One  volume  of  a  series  of 
Manuals,  entitled  The  Theological  Educator,  edited  bj  the  Rev.  W. 
Robertson  Nicoll,  M.  A.,  Editor  of  «  The  Expositor.") 

This  is  a  bright  litUe  book.  After  showing,  in  a  clear  and  familiar 
way,  that  every  reader  is,  in  a  sense,  a  textual  critic,  the  author  proceeds 
to  discuss  his  Uieme  under  the  four  general  divisions  of  the  ''  Matter  of 
Criticism  "  (that  is,  the  extant  helps  for  ascertaining  the  original  text  of 
Scripture)  ;  the  *'  Methods  of  Oiticism  "  (which  treats  —  in  this  order 
—  of  the  internal  evidence  for  readings,  then  of  the  external);  the 
'^  Praxis  of  Criticism,"  in  which  (after  conceding  that  the  best  procedure 
reverses  the  order  just  stated,  and  begins  with  the  external  evidence  to 
mroceed  from  that  to  the  internal)  the  author  takes  Acts  xx.  28  ;  John  i. 
18 ;  1  Tim.  iiL  16 ;  John  vii.  53-viii.  11 ;  Mark  xvi.  9-20,  as  examples  ; 
and  finally  (and  briefly)  the  '*  History  of  Criticism."  The  treatment  of 
these  several  topics  is  in  the  main  lucid,  and  is  often  felicitously  lifted 
up  by  illustrations.  The  author  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  his  success 
in  making  every  intelligent  reader  feel  the  fascination  of  a  branch  of 
study  reputed  to  be  recondite  and  uninteresting. 

Professor  Warfield's  chief  labor  has  been  expended  on  the  second  of 
the  above-named  chapters,  which  occupies  one  hundred  pages,  or  nearly 
half  of  the  body  of  the  little  book.  He  may  be  pardoned,  perhaps,  for 
treating  at  such  length  a  branch  of  his  subject  which  especially  interests 
him,  and  which  relates  to  a  field  in  which  he  has  made  valuable  original 
explorations.  But  whether  the  harmonious  proportions  of  the  book  have 
not  been  marred  by  this  extended  treatment  may  be  questioned.  It  is 
doubtful  whether,  notwithstanding  all  the  author's  skill  in  presentation, 
his  helpful  diagrams,  and  his  illustrative  examples  drawn  from  the  history 
of  secular  texts,  the  average  beginner  will  not  sometimes  seem  to  himseliE 
to  be  in  a  jungle.  Moreover,  there  is  some  danger  lest  the  author's  un- 
disguised and  enthusiastic  advocacy  of  the  '^  genealogical  method  "  make 
an  exaggerated  impression  on  the  unwary  reader.  The  latter  receives,  to  be 
sure,  in  the  course  of  the  book,  repeated  reminders  that  there  is  no  royal 
road  to  criticism,  and  that  results  in  questionable  cases  cannot  be  reached 
in  the  off-hand  way  in  which  he  would  foot  up  a  column  of  figures.  But 
by  the  time  he  reaches  the  end  of  the  chapter  he  can  hardly  escape  the 
conviction  that  the  values  belonging  to  the  extant  authorities  have  been 
pretty  definitely  ascertained  and  registered,  and  that  in  practice  he  is  to 
weed  out  one  set  of  witnesses  discredited  by  certain  experts,  and  listen  to 
other  witnesses  indorsed  in  advance  by  these  same  experienced  investiga- 
tors. And  this  his  liability  to  a  mechanical  use  of  the  method  advocated 
is  confirmed  rather  than  neutralized  by  the  examples  brought  forward  in 
the  chapter  on  Praxis.  Some  of  these  examples  are  among  the  gravest 
outstanding  problems  of  criticism,  and  the  author's  limits  compel  him  to 
deal  with  them  in  a  summary  way  quite  out  of  proportion  to  their  delicacy 
and  importance. 

Now  it  may  yet  come  to  pass  that  our  extant  authorities  wUl  be  so  well 
understood  in  their  origin  and  relations  as  to  secure  for  the  '^  genealogical 
method  "  all  the  practical  advantages  which  belong  to  it  in  theory.  But 
cautious  critical  scholars  are  far  from  claiming  that  such  a  stage  of  knowl- 
edge has  yet  been  reached.  On  the  contrary,  the  extant  documents  are 
so  complicated  and  at  times  conflicting  in  their  characteristics,  their  pedi- 
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giees  axe  apparency  so  mixed  and  certainly  so  dubions,  the  researches 
requisite  to  enable  even  a  sagacious  expeii;  to  hazard  a  conjecture  respect- 
ing the  descent  of  some  of  them  are  so  delicate  and  wide-reaching,  and 
have  been  attempted  as  yet  by  so  few,  that  it  is  misleading  to  expose  a 
beginner  to  the  assumption  that  the  "  method  "  may  be  adopted  by  him 
outright  as  the  final  and  decisive  resource.  As  a  safeguard  against  any 
such  erroneous  assumption,  it  would  have  been  better  to  select  for  the 
*'  Praxis,"  not  the  cruces  oriticorumy  but  texts  concerning  which  the  judg- 
ments of  experts  have  already  come  into  harmony.  And,  as  a  further 
counteractive  to  any  onesided  impressions,  it  would  have  been  well  to 
exhibit,  in  a  tabulated  or  suncunary  form,  the  general  coincidence  in 
results  to  which  the  leading  representatives  of  different  methods  have 
come  in  a  given  chapter  or  book  of  the  New  Testament 

Among  the  conspicuous  merits  of  the  manual  —  as  has  been  already 
intimated  —  are  its  numerous  and  apt  illustrations,  many  of  them  drawn 
from  matters  with  which  every  reader  is  familiar.  It  is  a  substantial 
service,  too,  which  Professor  Warfield  has  rendered  the  inexperienced 
student  by  transcribing  and  explaining  at  length  a  note  or  two  from 
Tischendorf 's  eighth  larger  critical  edition*  See  pages  23  aqq.,  79.  In  a 
few  particulars,  indeed,  the  eitplanation  should  have  been  more  detailed ; 
and  there  are  traces  here,  as  elsewhere,  of  minor  inaccuracies,  attributa- 
ble, doubtless,  to  the  author's  distance  from  the  press.  Indeed,  there  are 
occasional  ambiguities  and  infelicities  in  the  English,  due  probably  to  the 
same  cause,  which  may  be  expected  to  disappear  in  future  editions.  In 
anticipation  of  such,  the  suggestion  will  not,  it  is  hoped,  be  regarded  as 
intrusive  that  indexes,  both  topical  and  textual,  be  furnished,  and  that  the 
lists  of  manuscripts,  versions,  fathers,  be  repeated  at  the  end  of  the 
volume.  Nor  would  it  conflict  materially  with  Professor  Warfield's 
evident  and  laudable  endeavor  to  produce  a  readable  book  were  the 
definitions,  which  at  present  are  introduced  incidentally,  to  be  gathered 
together  and  sharply  restated  at  the  end,  or,  perhaps  still  better,  at  the 
beginning,  of  every  section.  The  book  is  too  good  not  to  be  perfected. 
And  many  a  lover  of  the  Scriptures  into  whose  hands  it  comes  will  regret 
that  the  author,  whose  zeal  and  enterprise  and  unwearied  industry  Imve 
been  so  helpful  to  Biblical  studies,  has  felt  it  his  duty  to  transfer  his 
labors,  at  least  in  the  main,  to  another  department  of  sacred  learning. 

J.  H,  Thayer. 

Cambbidob. 


The  Jewish  and  the  Chkistian  Messiah  :  A  Study  in  the  Earliest  His- 
toiT  of  Christiaiiity.  By  Vincent  Henbt  Stanton,  M.  A^  Fellow,  Tutor, 
and  Divinity  Lecturer  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  8vo,  pp.  xvii.,  399. 
New  York :  Soribner  &  Welford.    1886. 

The  earliest  Christian  confession  of  faith  was  very  brief :  Jesus  is  the 
Messiah.  But  in  these  simple  and  familiar  words  there  lies  an  historical 
problem  of  the  first  difficulty.  What  did  the  first  Christians  mean  by 
that  ?  What  did  their  countrymen  whom  they  tried  to  win  to  their  faith 
understand  by  this  sentence,  which  for  the  moment  comprohended  the 
substance  of  Christianity  ?  What  ideas  concerning  the  person  and  work 
of  the  Messiah  prevailed  in  the  circles  in  which  Christianity  had  its  be- 
ginnings ?  This  has  often  been  treated  as  a  very  simple  question.  The 
answer  is  to  be  found  in  what  we  call  the  Messianic  prophecies  of  the 
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Old  Testammit.  A  study  of  these  most  teach  us  what  God's  deliTerer 
was  to  be  and  to  do.  A  little  reflection,  however,  will  convince  us  that 
this  is  not  the  case.  Those  prophecies  themselves  exhibit  no  single  estab- 
lished and  consistent  conception  of  the  nature  of  Grod's  deliverance,  or 
of  the  means  through  which  it  is  to  be  wrought  out  On  the  contrary, 
nothing  about  them  is  more  conspicuous  —  and  nothing  more  significant 
—  than  the  manif oldness  of  the  forms  in  which  the  hope  of  Israel  from 
age  to  age  found  expression.  A  glance  at  the  last  chapter  of  Dr.  Briggs^s 
recent  work  on  the  subject  will  make  this  very  clear.  Furthermore,  we 
know — and  if  the  evidence  were  fax  more  scanty  than  it  is  we  should 
still  be  sure  —  that  the  interpretation  of  these  often  obscure  and  difficult 
passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  was  current  in  Jesus*  time,  often 
differed  widely  from  that  which  in  the  light  of  Jesus'  teaching,  of  his 
life  and  death,  and  of  the  apostolic  gospel,  has  prevailed  in  the  church. 
Finally,  the  centuries  which  intervened  between  the  last  Messianic  voices 
in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Christian  era  had  witnessed  historic  move- 
ments and  changes  which  deeply  impressed  themselves  on  Jewish  charac- 
ter ;  they  had  been  a  period  of  great  activity  of  thought  upon  many  ques- 
tions of  faith  and  practice  —  a  develoinnent  which  we  ignore  only  at  the 
risk  of  misunderstanding  the  New  Testament  at  every  turn.  For  with 
this  development  Christianity  immediately  connects  itself.  It  grew  up 
on  the  soil  of  contemporary  Judaism,  not  of  the  old  religion  of  Israel, 
and  whether  in  agreement  with  it,  or  in  opposition  to  it,  is  primarily  con- 
ditioned by  the  spirit  and  the  thought  of  its  own  time.  Important  there- 
fore as  the  careful  study  of  the  Old  Testament  prophecies  of  redemption 
in  their  historical  unfolding  is,  it  does  not  by  itself  suffice  for  the  under- 
standing of  the  Messianic  faith  of  the  earliest  Christians. 

What  did  the  Jews  of  Jesus'  time  think  of  the  Messiah  ?  What  was 
the  teaching  of  the  School  and  the  Synagogue  ?  What  forms  did  the 
popular  expectation  take?  This  is  the  first  question;  the  second  is. 
What  is  the  attitude  of  Jesus  to  these  ideas  ?  As  for  the  latter,  it  is 
often  represented  as  purely  negative.  Jesus  repudiated  the  notion  of  the 
Messiah  which  prevailed  among  his  peo)  le,  and,  returning  to  the  purer 
ideal  of  the  Old  Testament,  would  be  the  Messiah  of  Piophecy,  in  op- 
position to  the  Messiah  of  Judaism.  This  is,  however,  an  error  which 
involves  something  more  serious  than  a  forced  antithesis  between  the 
prophets  and  the  scribes  —  a  misapprehension  of  the  nature  of  Christian- 
ity. Jesus  had  something  more  to  do  than  to  correct  the  current  inter- 
pretation of  the  Old  Testament.  We  owe  to  Him  a  deeper  and  fuller 
conception  of  the  nature  of  Grod's  deliverance,  and  of  the  character  and 
work  of  the  Messiah,  conceptions  for  which  prophets  and  scribes  had 
prepared  the  way,  but  which  may  for  all  that  fairly  be  called  new.  It 
is  by  virtue  of  these  conceptions  that  Christianity  has  its  place  among 
the  religions  of  the  world,  not  as  reformed  Judaism,  but  as  Christianity 
—  the  roligion  of  the  Messiah. 

Our  inquiry  concerning  the  meaning  of  the  earliest  confession  of  faith 
b,  however,  not  at  an  end  when  we  have  ascertained  what  the  prevailing 
Messianic  expectation  of  Jesus'  time  was,  and  what  attitude  He  took  to  it. 
It  is  not  only  possible  but  probable,  that  Jewish  conceptions  of  the  Mes- 
siah and  his  work,  attaching  to  the  name,  would  be  carried  over  into  the 
Christian  church,  and  in  various  ways  modify  or  color  its  thought  of 
Christ  The  christology  of  the  early  church  must  then  be  studied  from 
this  point  of  view. 
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Into  iheee  three  divisions  the  yolnme  before  as  falls :  the  Messianie 
expectation  of  the  Jews,  Jesns'  attitude  to  Messianic  beliefs,  and  Mes- 
sianic ideas  in  the  early  church.  The  sourees  from  which  we  may  hope 
to  learn  about  the  opinions  of  Jesus'  contemporaries  on  this  subject  are 
of  two  kinds,  namely,  the  Jewish  apocalyptic  literature,  of  which  Daniel 
is  the  earliest  specimen,  and  in  which  the  centuries  just  before  and  after 
our  era  were  very  prolific,  and  what  the  author  calls  for  distinction,  the 
Rabbinic  literature — the  Targums,  Mishna,  Tosephta,  etc.,  and  the  old- 
est Midrash.  The  Greek  Ki^wsryi^iA  contiibute  little  more  than  a  signifi- 
cant silence. 

The  apocalypses,  our  knowledge  of  which  has  within  a  few  years  been 
enlarged  by  some  important  discoyeries,  haye  the  advantage  in  point  of 
age,  being  in  part  older  than  our  era ;  while  the  Rabbinical  sources  are 
not  in  their  present  form  earlier  than  the  second  century  after  Christ 
On  the  other  hand,  the  latter  enjoy  an  official  recognition  and  authority, 
never  allowed  to  the  apocalypses,  which,  however  popular,  are  but  irre- 
sponsible private  writings,  expressing  the  opinions  or  imaginings  of  the 
author  and  his  circle.  This  limitation  is  of  less  importance  in  the  pres- 
ent instance,  for  a  reason  which  it  is  necessary  to  note.  Minutely  as  the 
Jewish  doctors  sought  to  regulate  every  particular  of  ceremony  and  of 
conduct,  that  the  slightest  risk  of  breaking  a  law  of  Grod  might  be 
avoided,  they  made  no  attempt  to  tyrannize  over  opinion.  There  were, 
indeed,  certain  points  which  had  been  subject  of  sectarian  controversy 
on  which  the  Pharisaic  schools  lay  down  the  law  for  faith  with  consider- 
able stringency  —  for  example,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  —  but  in  the 
main,  they  made  no  attempt  to  impose  a  system  of  doctrine.  This  Lb  the 
case  in  regard  to  the  Messianic  hope,  as  appears  not  only  from  the  unre- 
straioed  play  of  the  imagination  on  this  subject  in  the  apocalypses,  but 
in  the  utterances  of  the  doctors  of  the  Law  themselves.  There  was  no 
exclusive  Messianic  dogma,  enjoying  the  sanctify  of  orthodoxy.  That  is 
the  first  result  of  the  investigation.  In  the  present  work  the  author  has 
pUced  his  chief  reliance  upon  the  apocalyptic  writings.  The  Rabbinic 
Hteratnre  he  has  used  to  much  less  purpose,  partly  because  he  has  not 
the  same  familiarity  with  it ;  chiefly,  as  he  says,  because  of  the  suspicion 
that  these  writings  have  been  materially  affected  by  Christian  thought  or 
the  reaction  from  it,  and  are  therefore  less  trustworthy  witnesses  than 
their  relatively  late  date  of  itself  would  make  theuL  Certainly  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  spread  of  Christianity  and  conflict  with 
it,  as  well  as  events  of  external  history,  such  as  the  fall  of  Jerusalem, 
have  left  their  impression  on  these  works.  Criticism  must  endeavor  to 
discover  in  what  particulars  and  to  what  degree.  Only  when  this  has  been 
done  can  we  safely  use  these  sources  ;  but  only  after  it  had  been  demon- 
strated that  it  cannot  be  done  should  we  be  justified  in  setting  them  aside 
altogether.  Without  criticism  we  could  not  use  the  apocalyptic  material 
either ;  for  all  of  it  has  passed  through  Christian  hands,  and  little  of  it 
has  passed  untouched ;  and  if,  notwithstanding  this,  we  can  still  employ 
it,— •  why  not  the  Hebrew  sources  in  the  same  way?  I  am  convinced  that, 
properly  handled,  these  sources  are  by  no  means  so  unsafe  as  Mr.  Stan- 
ton thinks.  Still,  the  eariier  writings  of  this  class  do  not  yield  much  — 
that  must  be  admitted. 

It  is  different  in  regard  to  the  Jewish  eschatology  (Part  III.,  Ch.  IL). 
Here  the  RabUnic  sources  are  hardly  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  Christian 
influence ;  they  are  by  no  means  scanty ;  and  they  carry  an  authority 
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which  does  not  belong  to  the  fantastic  imagery  of  the  apocalypses.  The 
aathor*s  sketch  of  Jewish  opinion  on  this  subject  is,  in  spite  of  its  length, 
/unsatisfactory,  chiefly  because  this  material  has  not  been  sufficiently  in- 
vestigated. Indeed,  the  most  important  document  bearing  upon  the  sub- 
ject seems  to  be  entirely  unknown  to  recent  writers ;  for  example,  to  both 
Dr.  Pusey  and  Canon  Farrar  in  their  remarkable  controversy. 

Important,  however,  are  the  general  remarks  (p.  338  f.)  on  the  rela- 
tion of  the  New  Testament  to  these  opinions,  the  latter  part  of  which 
may  here  be  quoted :  *^  The  source  of  the  eschatological  conceptions 
which  we  meet  with  in  the  New  Testament  was  not  directly  the  Old 
Testament,  nor  were  they  originated  by  the  Lord  Himself  or  His  apos- 
tles. It  cannot,  then,  be  maintained  that  the  outward  form  is  matter  of 
revelation.  The  use  made  of  these  current  ideas  in  the  New  Testament 
is  such  as  to  give  them  an  altogether  new  moral  and  spiritual  effect.  The 
broad  lessons  of  the  punishment  for  sin  in  a  future  world,  and  man's  in- 
dividual accountability,  and  the  summing  up  of  the  whole  life  of  man- 
kind in  a  final  crisis  at  the  end  of  this  world-period,  irrespective  of  all 
race  distinctions,  come  out  with  a  clearness  and  power  in  the  New 
Testament  which  they  never  did  among  the  Jews.  J3ut  it  may  well  be 
that  no  particular  stress  was  intended  to  be  laid  upon  particular  points  in 
the  descriptions  derived  from  the  common  stock  of  imagery." 

The  core  of  the  volume  is  in  the  chapter  on  the  Chnstian  transforma- 
tion of  the  Idea  of  the  Messiah,  and  in  the  whole  second  part,  on  Jesus' 
attitude  to  Messianic  beliefs.  To  the  former  is  added  a  chapter  on  the 
use  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  early  Church,  accompanied  by  a  con- 
venient tabular  view  of  the  Messianic  use  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
New.  The  second  part  contains  three  chapters :  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
concerning  the  Kingdom  of  God ;  His  use  of  the  title  ''  Son  of  Man ; " 
and  His  claim  to  be  the  Christ  In  the  third  part  we  have  the  doctrine 
of  the  office  of  Christ  in  the  early  church,  a  comparison  of  Jewish  and 
Christian  eschatology  and  Messianic  prophecy  and  the  Mythical  theory, 
in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Stanton  brings  out  clearly  the  Jewish  origin 
of  Christian  chiliasm. 

These  questions  are  discussed  in  a  clear,  candid,  and  scholarly  way.  The 
author's  standpoint  is  that  of  positive  but  intelligent  Christian  belief,  and 
the  purpose  of  the  work  is  to  bring  out  into  distinct  relief  the  evidences 
of  the  truth  of  our  iaith  which  the  historical  relations  of  Christianity  at 
its  beginnings  to  Judaism  give.  The  argument  is  directed  against  the 
rationalistic,  especially  the  mythical,  explanations  of  the  origin  of  Chris- 
tianity. It  is,  perhaps,  because  he  had  these  theories  chiefly  in  view  that 
the  author  has  not  pushed  his  investigation  into  some  questions  which  the 
title  and  general  scope  of  the  book  su^ests  —  foremost  among  which,  as 
another  reviewer  has  pointed  out,  is  tiie  vital  question :  how  far  and  in 
what  way  is  the  Messiah  the  mediator  of  salvation  ? 

Mr.  Stanton  is  in  general  well  acquainted  with  the  literature  of  the 
subject,  both  English  and  continental.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did 
not  know  Schodde's  ''  Enoch,"  which  would  not  only  have  given  him  a 
version  derived  immediately  from  the  Ethiopic,  but  the  notes  in  which 
would  have  in  some  points  have  brou^t  his  knowledge  in  matters  of  criti- 
cism and  interpretation  —  for  example,  in  the  matter  of  the  seventy  shep- 
herds —  down  to  a  much  more  recent  date.  Toy's  thorough  work  on  the 
New  Testament  quotations  has  also  apparently  been  overlooked.  On 
1  Toe.  Sanhed.    12.i<>  ff.  13. 
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some  points  the  anthorities  Mr.  S.  has  followed,  especially  for  the  Rab- 
binic literature,  baye  led  him  into  error.  For  example,  p.  209,  n.  1, 
D'^QlZ^n  nisbD  is  not  a  Rabbinical  phrase,  though  it  figures  as  such  in 
most  commentaries  and  New  Testament  lexicons ;  it  should  be  ni^buS 
C^DQ7  —  D*^t27,  as  virtual  proper  noun  without  the  article  — .  The  error 
goes  back  at  least  to  Schoettgen.  Cremer,  N.  T.  Worterbitch  is  almost 
the  only  work  of  the  kind  where  the  fact  is  correctly  stated.  P.  214, 
n.  1,  the  Targum  on  Mi.  4.^  is  quoted  as  the  original  of  the  phrase 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  —  (The  kingdom  of  heaven  shall  be  revealed 
in  .  .  .).  This  is  also  a  widely  disseminated  and  persistent  error,  which 
in  Robinson's  N.  T.  Lexicon  takes  the  form  of  the  surprising  assertion 
that  the  Hebrew  phrase  D^DQ7n  niDbs  is  found  in  the  Targum  at  that 
place.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Targ.  Mi.  4.'^  has  in  all  three  of  the 
types  of  text  with  which  we  are  acquainted  (Antwerp,  Bomb.-Buxt. ; 
Reuchl.-Lagarde)  :  the  kingdom  of  Jehovah.  If  a  variant  exists  it  would 
have  to  be  regarded,  in  the  face  of  this  agreement,  as  a  mere  curiosity. 
But  the  existence  of  such  a  reading  at  all  is  very  doubtful.  In  the  same 
note  the  passage  quoted  in  the  lalkut,  from  Fesikta  and  Shir-hashir, 
Rabba,  for  the  use  of  the  words  kingdom  of  heaven,  in  a  Messianic- 
eschatological  sense  can  have  very  litUe  weight,  when  it  is  a  question 
of  the  usage  of  New  Testament  times,  since  the  oldest  of  these  sources 
is  hardly  to  be  dated  earlier  than  the  seventh  century  of  our  era ;  ib. 
Targ.  Is.  53."  should  be  53.".  As  to  Targ.  Is.  40.»  (comp.  Targ.  Obad. 
21  — )  Sn^^bD  b  not  concrete  kingdom^  but  royaZty^  kingly  power  and 
state,  and  is  used  with  the  verb,  shall  he  revealed^  just  as  gloryy  and 
other  words  of  the  sort  in  so  many  cases,  to  avoid  an  objectionable  an- 
thropomorphism. 

But  these  are  comparatively  small  things.  The  author  has  seen  what 
the  real  problem  is,  and  has  addressed  himself  to  the  solution  of  it  with 
a  learning,  insight,  and  fairness  which  deserve  our  gratitude  as  well  as 
our  praise.  His  work  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who  is 
concerned  to  understand  the  beginnings  of  Christianity. 

(?.  F.  Moore. 

Ahdoveb. 


Tbx  Phabaohs  of  the  Bondage  and  the  Exodus.  Lectures  by  Charles 
S.  Robinson,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Madison  Avenue  Church,  New  York.  12mo, 
pp.  viii,  199.    New  York  :  The  Century  Co.     1887. 

To  write  a  helpful  book  on  Egypt  is  no  easy  task.  The  author  faces  a 
miique  land,  a  crabbed  language  and  uncertain  chronology,  an  immemo- 
rial history,  conpled  with  an  art  that  dazzles  and  a  religion  that  mystifies. 
He  must  compose,  so  to  speak,  in  the  midst  of  discovery.  His  highest 
anthorities  are  at  variance  with  one  another.  The  novice  is  apt  to  fail 
absolutely.  If  the  expert's  sketch  be  firm  in  outline  and  true  in  coloring, 
he  counts  himself  fortunate. 

Dr.  Robinson  is  alive  to  these  difficulties  that  inhere  in  his  subject 
On  the  whole,  he  has  met  them  ably  in  his  *'  Pharaohs  of  the  Bondage 
and  the  Exodus."  The  lectures  are  thirteen.  It  is  evident  they  are  based 
on  study  of  what  Egyptologists  have  done  both  before  and  since  the  great 
find  of  Deir  el  Bahari  in  1881.  They  are  disUhcUy  modern  in  tone.  One 
feels  the  traveler  in  the  glowing  atmosphere.     The  scholar  and  teacher 
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stamps  himself  on  the  pore  style  and  philosophio  thoaght.  According  to 
him,  the  obelisk  was  an  "  Egyptian  psalm  of  praise."  To  many  it  will 
be  a  new  idea  to  cite  '^  mummies  as  evidences  of  Christianity."  Dr. 
Robinson  is  a  clergyman,  who  makes  the  most  of  the  historical  and  theo- 
logical bearings  of  his  £ftct8.  A  scientist  might  copy  none  the  less  with 
advantage  his  caation,  his  precision,  his  patience,  his  enthusiasm  in  amass- 
ing and  winnowing  these  facts  for  others.  The  book  is  worth  half  a 
dozen  more  pretentious  publications  in  the  field  it  touches. 

John  Fhdpg  Taylor. 


In  Divbbs  Tohes.  By  Charles  D.  G.  Roberts,  author  of  «  Orion  and  other 
Poems,"  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  the  University  of  King's  Col- 
lege, Windsor,  N.  S.    Pp.  viii,  134.    Boston  :  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.    $1.00. 

Daffodils.  A  new  Volume  of  Poems.  By  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney.  16mo, 
pp.  iv,  132.     Boston  :  Houghton,  MifOin  &  Co.     1887.    $li25. 

The  author  of  *'  In  Divers  Tones,"  who  is  Professor  of  English  Litera- 
ture in  the  University  of  King's  College,  at  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia,  is  evi- 
dently no  sharer  in  the  spirit  of  secession  which  is  said  to  be  abroad  in 
his  province.  If  he  were,  he  could  hardly  have  written  such  patriotic 
poems  as  Collect  for  Dominion  Day  and  Canada,  to  say  nothing  of  An 
Ode  on  the  Canadian  Confederacy. 

Professor  Roberts,  however,  appears  to  best  advantage  as  a  poet  in  his 
descriptive  pieces,  especially  those  referring  to  scenes  and  incidents  wiih 
which  he  is  personally  famUiar.  Take,  for  example,  The  Tantramas  Re- 
visited, and  compare  it  with  the  classical  poem  on  Actaeon.  His  skill  in 
handling  the  various  metres  shows  that  he  is  no  novice  in  the  art  of  ver- 
sification. Words  fall  easily  and  musically  into  their  places.  But,  on 
laying  down  the  book,  one  perhaps  may  ask  himself  whether  after  all  it 
is  so  much  a  diversity  of  tones  as  of  forms  and  themes.  The  thought, 
which  Lb  always  clear,  runs  through  a  smooth  channel ;  but  one  wishes 
for  more  of  the  little  turns  and  recesses  with  which  a  brook  of  nature  is 
constantly  surprising  us. 

The  sentiment  is  always  good,  always  easily  expressed,  and  of  false 
notes  there  are  almost  none,  in  this  graceful  litde  volume. 

The  publishers  have  done  all  that  could  be  desired  to  give  Mrs.  Whit- 
ney's '*  Daffodils  *'  an  appropriate  setting.  The  gold-and-white  cover, 
bearing  the  imprint  of  the  daffodil,  produces  a  very  pleasing  effect 

In  these  poems,  no  less  than  in  her  recently  published  '^  Holy  Tides," 
the  spiritual  quality  in  Mrs.  Whitney's  thinking  is  very  evident  We 
see  this  in  such  a  poem  as  The  Witness,  where  she  says : 

"  An  Image  stands  all  glorious 
Before  our  comprehension  dim: 
Either  He  hatb  created  us. 
Or  our  poor  thought  created  Him." 

One  will  also  be  struck  with  the  short  hymn  to  the  Trinity,  at  the  dose 
of  the  volume.  A  better  one  for  the  purpose  of  chui*ch  dedicaticm  is 
seldom  found. 

In  the  poems  which  come  nearest  to  life,  especially  in  those  expressive 
of  religious  feeling  and  of  the  love  of  home  and  children,  Mrs.  Whitr 
ney  writes  as  if  from  a  full  and  real  experience. 

The  workmanship  is  not  all  of  equal  merit  Now  and  then  a  word  or 
phrase  seems  infelicitous,  and  the  expression  a  little  strained.    We  doubt 
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if  there  is  etymological  warrant  for  such  a  compoand  as  ^'  f orecasUess." 
Such  lapses,  however,  are  slight  in  view  of  the  aspiring  quality  of  the 
poems  as  a  whole. 

Samuel  V.  Cole. 

Dbmocract  and  Other  Addresses.    Bj  James  Russell  Lowell.    16mo, 
pp.  vi,  245.  Boston  and  New  York  :  Houghton,  MifOin  &  Co.  1887.    $1.25. 

Hie  only  way  in  which  we  have  much  occasion  to  remark  on  a  hook  of 
Mr.  Lowell  is  to  quote  from  it.  In  the  address  on  Democracy,  espe- 
cially, we  may  confidently  exhihit  the  hricks  as  specimens  of  the  house. 
*^  He  who  has  read  hb  Aristotle  will  he  apt  to  think  that  ohservation  has 
on  most  points  of  general  applicability  said  its  last  word,  and  he  who  has 
mounted  the  tower  of  Plato  to  look  abroad  from  it  will  never  hope  to 
climb  another  with  so  lofty  a  vantage  of  speculation.*'  **  I  have  grown 
to  manhood  and  am  now  growing  old  widi  the  growth  of  this  system 
of  government  in  my  native  land,  have  watched  its  advances,  or  what 
some  would  call  its  encroachments,  gradual  and  irresistible  as  those  of  a 
glacier,  have  been  an  ear-witness  to  the  forebodings  of  wise  and  good  and 
timid  men,  and  have  lived  to  see  those  forebodings  belied  by  the  course 
of  events,  which  is  apt  to  show  itself  humorously  careless  of  the  reputa- 
tion of  prophets."  '* '  The  beggar  is  in  the  saddle  at  last,*  cries  Prover- 
bial Wisdom.  <  Why,  in  the  name  of  all  former  experience,  does  n*t  he 
ride  to  the  Devil  ?  '  Because  in  the  very  act  of  mounting  he  ceased  to 
be  a  beggar  and  became  part-owner  of  the  piece  of  property  he  bestrode." 

Mr.  Lowell  is  no  Communist,  or  piece  of  a  Communist  But  we  judge 
he  does  not,  with  a  very  eminent  journal,  think  that  every  one  who  treats 
workingmen  as  really  having  a  grievance  ought  to  be  sent  to  prison.  ^^  It 
is  only  when  the  reasonable  and  practicable  are  denied  that  men  demand 
the  unreasonable  and  impracticable ;  only  when  the  possible  is  made  diffi- 
cult that  they  fancy  the  impossible  to  be  easy."  *^  To  the  door  of  every 
generation  there  comes  a  knocking,  and  unless  the  household,  like  the 
Thane  of  Cawdor  and  his  wife,  have  been  doing  some  deed  without  a 
name,  they  need  not  shudder."  <<  The  trade  unions  are  now  debating  in- 
stead of  conspiring."  ^^  I  am  a  little  impatient  of  being  told  that  prop- 
erty is  entitled  to  exceptional  consideration  because  it  bears  all  the  bur- 
dens of  the  State.  It  bears  those,  indeed,  which  can  most  easily  be 
borne,  but  poverty  pays  with  its  person  the  chief  expenses  of  war,  pesti- 
lence,, and  famine."  Yet  Mr.  Lowell  presses  the  necessity  of  ^*  wealth, 
and  of  hereditary  wealth,  as  the  security  of  refinement,  the  feeder  of  all 
those  arts  that  ennoble  and  beautify  life."  **  An  appeal  to  the  reason  of 
the  people  "  —  he  is  speaking  to  Englishmen  of  America  —  ^'  has  never 
been  known  to  fail  in  the  long  run.  It  is,  perhaps,  true  that,  by  effacing 
the  principle  of  passive  obedience,  democracy,  ill  understood,  has  slack- 
ened the  spring  of  that  ductility  to  discipline  which  is  essential  to  '  the 
unity  and  married  calm  of  States.'  But  I  feel  assured  that  experience 
and  necessity  will  cure  this  evil,  as  they  have  shown  their  power  to  cure 
others." 

In  the  tumblings  and  tossings  of  our  thoughts  how  to  find  the  true  way 
of  appeasing  discontent  without  sacrificing  civilization,  I  think  we  may 
look  long  before  we  find  a  better  anchoring^-ground  than  Mr.  Lowell  of- 
fers us.  '^  What  is  really  ominous  of  danger  to  the  existing  order  of 
things  is  not  democracy  (which,  properly  understood,  is  a  conservative 
force),  but  the  Socialism,  which  may  find  a  fulcrum  in  it.     If  we  cannot 
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equalize  conditions  and  fortunes  any  more  than  we  can  equalize  the 
brains  of  men  ...  we  can  yet,  perhaps,  do  something  to  correct  those 
methods  and  influences  that  lead  to  enormous  inequalities,  and  to  prevent 
their  growing  more  enormous.  It  is  all  very  well  to  pooh-pooh  Mr. 
Greorge  and  to  prove  him  mistaken  in  his  political  economy.  I  do  not 
believe  that  land  should  be  divided  because  the  quantity  of  it  is  limited 
by  nature.  Of  what  may  this  not  be  said  ?  .  .  .  But  he  is  right  in  his 
impelling  motive  ;  right  also,  I  am  convinced,  in  insisting  that  humanity 
mi^es  a  part,  by  far  the  most  important  part,  of  politicid  economy ;  and 
in  thinking  man  to  be  of  more  concern  and  more  convincing  than  the 
longest  colunms  of  figures  in  the  world.  For  unless  you  include  human 
nature  in  your  addition,  your  total  is  sure  to  be  wrong  and  your  deduc- 
tion from  it  is  sure  to  be  fallacious."  What  follows  has  been  largely 
quoted.  '^  Socialism,"  as  opposed  to  State  Socialism,  ^'  means,  or  wishes  to 
mean  .  .  '  the  practical  application  of  Christianity  to  life,  and  has  in  it 
the  secret  of  an  orderly  and  benign  reconstruction."  '^  Let  us  be  of  good 
cheer,  however,  remembering  that  the  misfortunes  hardest  to  bear  are 
those  which  never  come." 

The  brief  address  upon  the  death  of  Grarfield  follows  well  upon  this. 
'^  In  the  presence  of  that  death-scene  so  homely,  so  human,  so  august  in 
its  unostentatious  heroism,  the  commonplaces  of  ordinary  eulogy  stammer 
with  the  sudden  shame  of  their  own  ineptitude."  "  Not  only  has  his 
blood  re-cemented  our  Union,  but  the  dignity,  the  patience,  the  self-re- 
straint, the  thoughtfulness  for  others,  the  serene  valor  which  he  showed 
under  circumstances  so  disheartening  and  amid  the  wreck  of  hopes  so 
splendid,  are  a  possession  and  a  stimulus  to  his  countrymen  forever. 
The  emulation  of  examples  like  his  makes  nations  great  and  keeps  them 
80.  The  soil  out  of  which  such  men  as  he  are  made  is  good  to  be  bom 
on,  good  to  live  on,  good  to  die  for  and  to  be  buried  in." 

(K  Fielding  the  author  says :  **  He  had  the  courage  to  be  absolutely 
sincere,  if  he  had  not  always  the  tact  to  see  where  sincerity  is  out  of 
place.  We  may  discuss,  we  may  estimate  him,  but  we  cannot  push  him 
from  hb  place.  His  imagination  waiB  of  that  secondary  order  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  subdued  to  what  it  worked  in ;  and  hb  creative  power  is 
not  less  in  degree  than  that  of  purely  ideal  artists,  but  was  different  in 
kind,  or,  if  not,  is  made  to  seem  so  by  the  more  vulgar  substance  in  which 
it  is  wrought"  '*  Fielding's  characters  are  very  real  persons ;  but  they 
are  not  types  in  the  same  sense  as  Lear  and  Hamlet  They  seem  to  be 
men  whom  we  have  seen  rather  than  men  whom  we  might  see  if  we  were 
lucky  enough  —  men  who  have  been  rather  than  who  might  have  been." 
*'  We  may  read  Fielding's  character  clearly  in  his  books,  for  it  was  not 
complex,  but  especially  in  his  '  Voyage  to  Lisbon,'  where  he  reveals  it  in 
artless  inadvertence.  He  was  a  lovingly  thoughtful  husband,  a  tender 
father,  a  good  brother,  a  useful  and  sagacious  magistrate.  He  was  cour> 
ageous,  gentle,  thoroughly  conscious  of  his  own  dignity  as  a  gentleman, 
and  able  to  make  that  dignity  respected." 

Of  the  address  on  Coleridge,  we  may  say,  that  its  character,  as  the 
world  has  already  determined,  is  ripe  and  rounded  completeness,  aes- 
thetic, intellectual,  and  spiritual  maturity.  It  is  worthy  of  the  author 
and  of  the  subject,  worthy  of  England  and  of  America,  and  worthy  of 
Westminster  Abbey. 

In  the  address  at  the  opening  of  the  Chelsea  library  we  find  a  sen- 
tence which  shows  how  far  Mr.  Lowell  is,  in  that  desire  which  has  al- 
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ways  guided  him,  that  "Christ  should  not  be  shuffled  away  into  the 
Apociyphay'*  from  being  a  Fifth  Monarchy  man  of  our  century.  "  A  pub- 
lic library  should  also  have  many  and  full  shelves  of  political  economy, 
for  the  dismal  science,  as  Carlyle  called  it,  if  it  prove  nothing  else,  will 
go  far  towards  proving  that  theory  is  the  bird  in  the  bush,  though  she 
sing  more  sweetly  than  the  nightingale,  and  that  the  millennium  will  not 
hasten  its  coming  in  deference  to  the  most  convincing  string  of  resolutions 
that  were  ever  unanimously  adopted  in  public  meeting.  It  likewise  in- 
duces in  us  a  profound  and  wholesome  distrust  of  social  panaceas." 

In  the  address  on  Wordsworth,  besides  the  mention  of  the  "  rare  qual- 
ify of  the  minds  that  he  has  most  attracted  and  influenced,*'  and  the  ad- 
mission that  he  continues  to  be  insular ;  that  he  makes  no  conquests  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  his  mother-tongue;  that,  ^'  more  than  perhaps  any 
poet  of  equal  endowment,  he  is  great  and  surprising  in  passages  and  ejac- 
ulations," we  have  been  most  struck  by  this  reference  to  the  central  poem 
of  the  world :  "  In  what  I  think  to  be  the  sublimest  reach  to  which  poetry 
has  risen,  the  conclusion  of  the  *•  Paradise,'  Dante  tells  us  that  within  the 
three  whirling  rings  of  vari-colored  light  that  symbolize  the  wisdom,  the 
power,  and  the  love  of  Grod,  he  seems  to  see  the  image  of  man." 

A  peculiarly  fine  touch  in  the  paper  on  Don  Quixote  is  this  :  — 

"  It  is  noticeable  too,  in  passing,  what  a  hypflsthral  story  it  is,  how 
much  of  it  passes  in  the  open  air,  how  the  sun  slunes,  the  birds  sing,  the 
brooks  dance,  and  the  leaves  murmur  in  it"  Last  comes  the  Harvard  ad- 
dress which  we  all  have  in  our  memories.  May  this  remain  in  our  mem- 
ories in  these  days  when  '^  the  baby  beats  the  nurse,  and  quite  athwart 
goes  all  decorum,"  and  this  topsy-turvy  is  praised  as  the  highest  enlight- 
enment. "  We  are  trying  to  do  two  things  with  one  tool,  and  that  tool 
not  specially  adapted  to  either.  Are  our  students  old  enough  thoroughly 
to  understand  the  import  of  the  choice  they  are  called  on  to  make,  and  if 
old  enough,  are  they  wise  enough  ?  Shall  their  parents  make  the  choice 
for  them  ?  I  am  not  sure  that  even  parents  are  so  wise  as  the  unbroken 
experience  and  practice  of  mankinds  We  are  comforted  hy  being  told 
that  in  this  we  are  only  complying  with  what  is  called  the  Spirit  of  the 
Age,  which  may  be,  after  all,  only  a  finer  name  for  the  mischievous  goblin 
known  to  our  forefathers  as  Puck.  I  have  seen  several  Spirits  of  the 
Age  in  my  time,  of  very  different  voices  and  summoning  in  very  differ- 
ent directions,  but  unanimous  in  their  propensity  to  land  us  in  the  mire 
at  last."     With  what  follows  thereupon. 

The  general  effect  of  these  papers  is  to  fortify  the  belief,  that  one  is 
not  likely  to  be  greatiy  moved  by  ephemeral  falsehood,  who  is  well 
grounded  in  eternal  Truth,  and  that  a  knowledge  of  what  is  vital  in  the 
past  is  an  admirable  preservative  against  becoming  a  slave  of  the  present 

Gharles  C.  Starbuck. 

AirDOVRR. 
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Lehrbueh  der  Religionsgeschichtej  von  P.  D.  Chautepie  de  la  Saossaye, 
Dr.  nnd  ord.  Prof,  der  Theologie  in  Amsterdam.  Erster  Band.  Frei- 
burg L  R:  Mohr:  1887.  8vo,  pp.  x,  465.  9  marks.  — The  Sammr 
lung  theologischer  Lehrbileher,  of  which  Holtzmann's  N.  T.  Einleiiung 
and  Hamack's  Dogmengesehiehte  formed  tiie  first  two  volumes,  is  in- 
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creased  by  another  important  work,  and  the  thanks  of  the  general  theo- 
logical public  as  well  as  of  students  are  again  due  to  the  publishers  for 
their  praiseworthy  undertaking.     A  glance  over  the  list  of  contributors 
whose  works  are  in  course  of  preparation  assures  us  that  the  character  of 
the  series  will  be  sustained,  and  that  scientific  theology  will  continue  to 
be  a  gainer.     The  present  work  is  preeminently  a  text-book.    It  exhiluts 
with  clearness  and  conciseness  the  chief  points  of  the  various  subjects 
which  it  treats,  leaving  the  minor  details,  of  interest  (mly  to  the  special- 
bt,  to  be  sought  elsewhere.    At  the  same  time  the  literature  is  given  with 
sufficient  fullaess  to  guide  the  student  in  more  extended  woric.     The  first 
volume  is  divided  into  an  Allgemeiner  Theil,  which  treats  of  such  intro- 
ductory subjects  as  the  science  of  religion  in  general,  the  origin  of  reli- 
gion, etc.,  a  Phftnomenologischer  TheU,  an  Ethnographischer  Theil,  and 
a  Historischer  Theil,  the  last  embracing  the  religpions  of  the  Chinese,  Egyp- 
tians, Babylonians  and  Assyrians,  and  Indians.    The  next  volume,  which 
is  expected  to  appear  within  a  year,  will  treat  the  religions  of  the  Per- 
sians, Greeks,  Romans,  Grermanic  peoples,  and  Mohammedanism.     We 
quote  a  few  sentences  which  will  serve  to  show  the  standpoint  of  the 
author,  and  his  position  upon  some  of  the  mooted  points.     '*  Wir  woUen 
also  auch  in   der  Religionswissenschaft  die   Bedeutung  der  mechani- 
schen  Betrachtung,  den  Werth  der  Evolutionslehre  nicht  schmttlem,  glau- 
ben  aber  nicht,  dass  diese  Lehre  zur  Beurtheilung  des  religi5sen  Lebens 
der  Menschen  ausreicht "  (p.  10).     "  Die  Frage  nach  der  Uroffenbarung 
darf  also  keineswegs  als  eine  ganz  oder  halb-historische  gelten ;  sie  ist 
eine  rein  philosophische  "  (p.  2o).     "Yielmehr  gilt  uns  die  Religion  als 
aus  dem  Wesen  des  Menschen  hervorgegangen,  unter  Einflilssen  und 
UmstHnden,  worin  Grottes  ActivitUt  sich  bethktigte,  ohne  dass  wir  aber 
die  Form  und  die  VerhUltnisse,  worin  dies  geschah,  bestimmen  konnen  '* 
(p.  24).     ^'Yielmehr  glauben  wir,  dass  Religion  und  Sittlichkeit,  im 
tlrsprung  getrennt,  sich  spftter  mit  einander  verbunden   haben,  dass 
das  religiose  Yerhaltniss  sich  im  Laufe  der  Entwicklung  moralisirt  hat  *' 
(p.  35).     '^  Deshalb  ist  es  undenkbar  dieses  Yolk  (Israelites)  so  direct 
an  ftgyptische  Ursprttnge  zu  kntlpfen,  wie  man  thut,  wenn  man  die 
Jahvereligion   ftlr  ein   Sttlck   ftgyptischer  Geheimlehre  hiilt  .  .  .''  (p. 

317). Oeschichte  der  Chriittlicheip  JEJthik,  von  Dr.  W.  Gass.     Erster 

Band:  Bis  zur  Reformation  (1881.  8vo,  pp.  xviii,  457).  Zweiten 
Bandes  erste  Abtheilung:  Sechszehntes  und  siebzehntes  Jahrhundert. 
Die  vorherrschend  kirchliche  Ethik  (1886.  Pp.  xvi,  372).  Zweiten 
Bandes  zweite  Abtheilung:  Achtzehntes  und  neunzehntes  Jahrhundert 
Die  philosophische  und  die  theologische  Ethik  (1887.  Pp.  xvi,  386). 
Berlin:  Reimer,  complete  20  marks.  —  The  recently  issued  second 
part  of  the  second  volume  of  this  work  completes  a  most  important  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  ethics.  The  first  volume  has  been  before  the 
public  since  1881,  and  therefore  the  work  as  a  whole  needs  no  commen- 
dation here.  The  present  installment  handles  Die  Yorkantische  Entwick- 
lung, Kant  und  seine  Epoche,  Katholische  Moraltheologie,  Die  specula- 
tiven  Schulen,  Die  Literatnr  der  Neuzeit  The  method  and  standpoint  of 
the  author  (the  venerable  Heidelberg  professor)  may  be  gathered  from  a 
sentence  or  two  in  the  closing  chapter  of  his  work.  "  Die  von  uns  vor- 
angestellte  Darstellung  eines  Processes  wird  methodisch  dadnrch  be- 
dingt  sein,  dass  wir  uns  in  der  Moglichkeit  befinden,  entweder  den  Stand- 
punkt  einer  sittlich  religiiSsen  oder  einer  religids  sittlichen  Entwicklung 
durchzuftlhren.     Ich  habe  meinerseits  dem  ersteren,  d.  h.  dem  synthe- 
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tiachen  Verfahren  den  Vorzag  gegeben,  and  zwar  im  Anschluss  an  den 
Gang  der  Menschengeschichto,  welcliem  zofolge  ein  gewisser  Besitz  sitt- 
lieher  Urtheile  dem  darchgreifenden  Einfluss  der  Religion  als  vorange- 
hend  gedacht  werden  muss."  **  Nach  onserer  Meiunng  giebt  es  fUr  den 
Ethiker  keine  frtthere  Frage  als  die,  wie  der  Mensch  ssu  sick  selber  stehty 
die  anthropologische  und  psychologische,  die  eine  physiologische  Erkennt- 
niss  zur  Unterlage  hat "  (p.  369).  *'  Aber  auch  der  Determintsmus  bt 
imhaltbar  fOr  sich  allein.  Menschliche  Handlungen  gehen  nicht  wie 
Consequenzen  auseinander  hervor,  sondem  werden  von  Momenten  der 
Erwftgung  und  emeuten  Besinnung  nnterbrochen,  es  ist  kein  GeaetZj 

was  sie  verbindet "   (p.  372). Der  Beiohstag  zu  Speier  1526  im 

Znsanmienhang  der  politischen  and  kirchlichen  Entwicklung  Deutsch- 
lands  im  Reformationszeitalter,  von  Walter  Friedensbnrg.  (Historische 
Untersuckungen^  herausgegeben  von  J.  Jastrow,  Heft  V.)  Berlin :  Gaert- 
ner :  1887.  8vo,  pp.  xiv,  602.  15  marks.  —  The  present  work  throws 
much  new  and  greatly  needed  light  upon  a  very  important  epoch  of  the 
Reformation.  The  book  is  an  excellent  example  of  proverbial  Grerman 
industry.  It  rests  upon  a  very  extensive  study  of  the  original  documents, 
and  utilizes  a  mass  of  material  which  has  hitherto  been  unnoticed.  The 
first  book  (pp.  99-192)  is  devoted  to  a  general  view  of  the  condition  of 
the  empire  and  the  politics  of  the  emperor  during  the  period  in  which 
the  Reichstag  was  held.  The  second  book  (pp.  193-490)  treats  the 
Reichstag  itself  in  a  most  thorough  manner.  The  appendix  contains  a 
brief  description  of  the  various  archives  consulted,  and  the  full  text  of 

numerous  documents  referred  to  in  the  work  itself. In  connection 

with  the  above  may  be  mentioned  Briefwecheel  Landgraf  Philipp's 
des  GrossmUthigen  von  Hessen  mit  Bucevy  herausgegeben  und  erl&utert 
von  M.  Leuz.  2  Thl.  (Publicationen  aus  den  koniglichen  preussischen 
Staatsarchiren,  Bd.  28.)  Leipzig:  Hirzel:  1887.  8vo,  pp.  x,  506.  14 
marks.  —  This  offers  rich  material  for  a  study  of  PhiHp's  character 

and  of  the  Reformation  in  Hessen. Augustimsche  Studien,   von 

Hermann  Renter.  Gotha:  Perthes:  1887.  8vo,  pp.  viii,  516.  10 
marks.  —  Contains  seven  notable  studies  of  "  eines  seiner  Lieblings- 
Bchriftsteller,"  by  the  famous  Gottingen  church  historian  whom  common 
consent  names  the  greatest  living  authority  upon  the  church  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  The  first  five  studies  have  already  appeared  at  various  in- 
tervals during  the  past  five  years  in  the  Zeitschrift  flir  Earchenge- 
schichte,  and  are  reprinted  wiUi  a  few  minor  alterations  and  additions. 
They  are:  I.  Die  Lehre  von  der  Eirche  und  die  Motive  des  pelagia- 
nischen  Streits ;  II.  Zur  Frage  nach  dem  Verhilltniss  der  Lehre  von 
der  Kirche  zu  der  Lehre  von  der  prIUiestinatianischen  Gnade;  III. 
Die  Kirche  das  Reich  Grottes ;  IV.  Augustin  und  der  katholische  Ori- 
ent; V.  Der  Episkopat  und  die  Kirche.  Der  Episkopat  und  der  r5- 
mische  Stuhl,  Daa  Konzil  und  die  Tradition.  Die  Infallibilit&t  The 
last  two  studies  appear  for  the  first  time  :  YI.  Weltliches  und  geistliches 
Leben  (Monchthum).  Weltliche  und  kirchliohe  (geisUiche)  Wissenschaft 
(Mystik)  ;  VII.  Zur  Wttrdigung  der  Stellung  Augustins  in  der  Greschichte 
der  Kirche.  The  studies  are  very  thorough,  and  the  results  reached  are 
in  many  cases  of  such  a  nature  as  to  modify  quite  materially  many  com- 
monly accepted  positions.  Space  forbids  a  discussion  of  any  of  the  re- 
sults. The  author's  method  is  broad  and  historical.  He  does  not  con- 
fine his  attention  to  single  and  isolated  passages,  but  treats  Augustine's 
works  as  a  whole. Kurzgefasster  Kommentar  zu  den    heUigen 
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Schriften  AUen  und  Neuen  Testamentes  sowie  xu  den  Apokryphen^ 
heransgegeben  von  Strack  and  Zockler.  A.  Altes  Testament.  Dritte 
Abtheilung :  I^ie  Bilcher  Samuelis  und  der  Konige^  ausgelegt  von  Dr. 
August  Elostermann,  ord.  Prof.  d.  Theologie  zu  Kiel.  I.  £Ul&e.  N5rd- 
lingen :  Beck :  1887.  Lez-8vo,  pp.  zii,  304.  5  marks.  —  The  three 
earlier  volumes  of  this  important  series  which  appeared  last  year  were 
mentioned  in  the  January  number  of  the  '^  Review."  The  present  work 
differs  from  its  predecessors  in  the  fact  that  much  greater  attention  is 
paid  to  questions  of  textual  criticism,  and  as  a  consequence  it  is  both 
more  scientific  and  more  extended  (the  books  of  Samuel  alone  occupy 
261  pages).  In  regard  to  this,  Professor  Strack,  in  a  prefatory  note, 
says:  *'Muss  auch  leider  sonst  dieses  ' kurzgef asste '  Eommentarwerk 
sich  begnllgen,  in  textkritischer  Beziehung  im  wesentlichen  die  MesuLUUe 
fremder  und  eigener  Forschungen  mitzntheilen,  und  darauf  verzichten 
die  ganze  EinzelbegrUndung  derselben  in  extenso  vorzufuhren,  so  waren 
wir  es  doch  unsem  Lesem,  namentlich  den  zalilreichen  Studierenden, 
schuldig,  wenigstens  an  einem  angeftthrten  Beispiele  zu  zeigen,  mit  wel- 
chen  Hiifismittehi  und  in  welcher  Weise  die  Textkritik  die  ihr  in  Bezug 
anf  das  Alte  Testament  gestellten  Aufgaben  zu  losen  sncht"  He  con- 
siders this  fullness  to  be  especially  needed  in  the  present  volume  on  ac- 
count of  the  unusual  corruption  of  the  text  of  Samuel  and  Kings.  The 
series  thus  far  has  been  warmly  welcomed  by  conservative  scholars,  while 
the  liberal  school  look  upon  it  (to  quote  Haiiiack,  TheoL  Lit.  Zeitung^ 
1886 :  No.  24,  col.  554)  as  the  production  of  that  class  of  workers  who 
"  beruhigen  das  von  ihnen  erzogene  (jreschlecht  von  Pfarrern  durch  zahl- 
reiche  Neudrucke,  Handbflcher  and  Kompendien ; "  while  Schttrer,  in  his 
review  of  the  volumes  upon  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  says :  "  Die  Tradition 
ist  der  feste  Boden  auf  dem  man  sich  sicher  ftthlt  Filr  die  aiif  diesem 
Boden  stehende  Schaar  schreibt  man  in  echt  katholischer  Weise  Compen- 
dien  und  Handbflcher  "  (ibid.  No.  23).  The  present  installment  extends 
to  1  Kings  vii.     The  second  and  smaller  half  is  to  appear  within  a  few 

weeks. Paulus  von  Damascus  bis  zum  Oalaterbriefy  von  Gustav 

Volkmar,  Prof.  d.  Theol.  in  Zurich.  Zurich:  Schroter  und  Meyer: 
1887.  8vo,  pp.  120.  1.20  mks.  —  Contains  three  studies :  I.  (jre- 
schichte  des  Apostels  Paulas  and  seiner  Zeit  von  Damascus  bis  zum 
Galater  Brief,  in  den  GrundzQgen  nach  ihm  selbst  und  nach  Lucas.  Der 
einleitende  und  thetische  Theil  (pp.  1-21) ;  II.  Bin  Grang  durch  die 
beiden  Apostelgeschichten,  im  Bereich  des  Apostelstreits.  Der  analyti- 
sche  und  ausfuhrende  Theil  (pp.  22-79)  ;  III.  Ein  Gang  durch  den 
(Salater  Brief  in  seinen  Rttckblicken,  und  ihr  Licht  fUr  das  Geheimniss 
unserer  Apostelgeschichte.  Der  exegetisch  ergttnzende  Theil  (pp.  80- 
120). — The  first  two  studies  appeared  in  the  Theol.  Ztschr.  aus  der 
Schweiz  in  1884  and  1885.  The  last  is  printed  here  for  the  first  time. 
The  book  represents  essentially  the  old  Tubingen  standpoint,  and  defends 
many  positions  which  are  now  almost  universally  abandoned  by  scholars. 
Aside  from  a  few  minor  details  the  book  contains  little  that  is  really 
new,  thoagh  the  old  points  are  brought  oat  with  increased  distinctness. 

Arthur  (7.  McGiffert, 
MAnsuRo,  Prussia. 
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THE    ALLEGED    FAILURE   OF   CHKISTIiNITY    AS 
REDEMPTION. 

There  are  two  factors  in  religion.  There  is  a  subject  —  in  our 
usual  thought  a  human  subject,  and  there  is  an  object  of  supreme 
regard  and  devotion.  There  may  be  supreme  devotion  to  riches  or 
fashion  or  art,  but  in  that  which  is  commonly  called  religion  the 
object  is  conceived  to  be  supernatural.  In  the  worthiest  types  it 
is  the  one  supreme  being  whom  we  believe  to  be  infinite,  eternal, 
and  holy. 

Religion  is  more  often  considered  with  reference  to  the  human 
factor,  and  his  activity — in  worship,  and  in  similar  forms  of 
homage,,  such  as  prayer,  praise,  liturgical  and  ritual  service,  forms 
of  doctrine  on  which  all  these  are  based,  and  various  corresponding 
forms  of  practical  conduct.  From  this  point  of  view  it  is  impos- 
sible to  speak  of  an  absolute  religion.  Forms,  rites,  services,  vary 
with  the  worshiper,  according  to  his  tempers  and  his  stage  of  de- 
velopment. So  also  do  doctrinal  conceptions,  ideals,  and  specific 
rules  of  life.  The  term  absolute  religion  turns  chief  attention  to 
the  object,  and  has  regard  to  his  activity.  In  all  worthier  types 
of  religion  the  conception  of  fellowship  is  central ;  but  if  there  be 
fellowship  between  man  and  God,  there  must  be  a  divine  activity 
towards  man  as  well  as  a  human  activity  towards  God.  The 
activity  will  be  reciprocal ;  in  its  highest  form  a  life-fellowship  — 
of  divine  impartation,  of  human  receptivity  and  responsiveness. 
If  it  can  be  shown  on  the  one  hand  that  man  is  made  in  the  di- 
vine likeness,  though  in  finite  form,  and  therefore  that  he  is  capa- 
ble of  receiving  impartations  of  the  divine  life  ;  and  on  the  other 
hand  that  the  temper  of  God  towards  man  is  one  of  graciousness 
and  love  manifested  in  self-impartation,  the  conditions  of  an  abso- 
lute religion  are  supplied.    For  that  is  a  fellowship  in  which  there 
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is  continual  impartation  and  reception  of  the  divine  life-energy. 
Forms  may  vary,  human  conceptions  may  be  more  or  less  adequate, 
but  amid  great  diversity  of  form  and  conception  there  may  be 
actual  reception  of  divine  impartation. 

The  impartations  will  vary  in  mode,  range,  and  fullness  accord- 
ing to  the  conditions  of  the  human  subject,  but  will  be  limited 
only  by  the  capacity  of  the  subject  in  constitution  or  condition. 
Some  limiting  conditions  may  be  temporary  and  removable  —  such 
as  an  undeveloped  state  or  a  limited  development ;  certain  states 
of  spiritual  infirmity,  disease,  or  perversion ;  a  certain  degree  of 
non-receptivity  or  non-responsiveness  of  wilL  If  the  impartations 
be  received  at  all,  they  necessarily  promote  development,  remove 
infirmity,  restore  from  perversion  to  perf ectness  and  rectitude.  It 
is  at  this  point  and  under  these  conditions  that  an  absolute  reli- 
gion involves  redemption.  It  is  not  necessarily  involved.  Ideally 
considered,  absolute  religion  has  nothing  to  do  with  redemption ; 
the  very  conception  of  redemption  is  excluded.  But,  in  the  ideal, 
fellowship  is  complete  according  to  the  constitutional  capacities  of 
the  subject.  In  fact,  however,  receptiveness  may  be  temporarily 
limited  by  something  other  than  constitutional  capacity,  by  some 
abnormal  condition ;  while  there  is,  nevertheless,  real  fellowship  of 
Kf e.  Then  there  is  absolute  religion,  imperfect  in  form,  upon  the 
human  side.  And  then  the  divine  life-impartation  necessarily 
restores  life  in  man,  as  well  as  develops  and  glorifies  it.  That  is, 
redemption  is  then  included ;  the  absolute  religion  becomes  re- 
demptive on  the  way  to  its  own  perfectness.  If  there  be  not  a 
life-restoring  process  corresponding  to  the  possibilities  of  the  given 
condition,  that  fact  is  evidence  against  the  reality  of  life-imparta- 
tion from  God.  In  the  case  of  Christianity  it  is  evidence  against 
its  claim  to  be  the  absolute  religion,  universal  in  its  own  nature, 
suited  to  all  conditions  of  man,  and  in  all  proving  itself  to  be  the 
bond  of  a  life-union  and  life-fellowship  between  man  and  God. 

It  is  chiefly  because  of  the  claim  of  Christianity  to  be  the 
absolute  religion  that  charges  of  failure  are  brought  against  it,  — 
failure  in  redemption  and  in  the  development  that  presupposes  or 
involves  redemption.  Eeference  is  made  to  such  alleged  facts  as 
the  following :  In  almost  every  Christian  church  there  are  mem- 
bers who  have  long  been  such,  but  who,  in  nearly  every  particular, 
fall  below,  and  sometimes  far  below,  any  worthy  standard  of  Chris- 
tian life.  The  so-called  piety  of  some  of  them  is  scarcely  more 
than  a  conventional  morality  with  which  a  few  technically  re- 
ligious forms  are  connected.     With  reference  to  God,  to  divine 
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things,  and  the  outworking  of  the  highest  spiritual  principles,  they 
make  no  progress  in  ideas  or  ideals.  Their  sensibility  gets  duller 
and  more  limited  rather  than  fresher  and  more  diversified.  Their 
characters  are  exceedingly  faulty,  and  grow  no  less  so  ;  their  lives 
are  inconsistent,  and  sometimes  conforming  rather  than  transform- 
ing. They  have  fallen  below  the  plane  on  which  their  religious 
profession  began.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  undergoing  practical 
redemption  themselves,  still  less  are  they  a  redemptive  force  in 
the  community.  In  almost  every  church  it  is  a  minority  of  mem- 
bers who  give  marked  evidence  that  a  comprehensive  process  of 
redemption  is  going  on  in  them,  and  who  exert  an  efficiently  trans- 
forming power  over  those  about  them ;  while  between  this  minor- 
ity and  the  worst  of  the  class  first  mentioned  there  is  every  inter- 
mediate grade  of  spiritual  quality  and  activity.  The  condition  of 
the  community  corresponds  to  that  of  the  church.  In  some  things 
there  is  spiritual  progress,  in  other  things  degeneration.  So  in- 
constant and  insufficient  is  the  progress,  upon  the  whole,  as  com- 
pared with  the  claims  of  Christianity,  that  confession  of  practical 
inefficiency  is  frequent,  and  the  consciousness  of  it  a  common 
burden.  A  great  many  schemes  are  devised  and  put  in  operation 
to  remove  the  reproach.  But  it  is  to  be  said  that  not  a  few  of 
them  are  wholly  superficial ;  that  they  make  their  chief  appeal  to 
temporary  emotion  rather  than  to  the  forces  of  permanent  charac- 
ter ;  that,  if  relapses  do  not  follow,  a  superficial  type  of  piety  is 
confirmed,  and  a  disposition  to  believe  in  spiritual  galvanism 
rather  than  spiritual  life ;  and  that  after  a  few  years  the  measures 
devised  fail  to  have  any  considerable  effect,  and  give  place  to  new 
devices  which  are  perhaps  no  better. 

These  statements  do  not  represent  the  whole  of  the  case  in  any 
Christian  community,  nor  its  best  aspects  ;  but  they  do  represent 
the  aspects  which  give  rise  to  questions  respecting  the  failure  of 
redemption.  On  the  broader  plane  of  general  history,  it  is  indis- 
putable that  Christianity  is  extending  its  sway  in  the  world,  and, 
on  the  whole,  is  a  redemptive  force  elsewhere  unequaled.  There 
have  been  periods  when  the  Christianity  of  practical  life  became 
very  corrupt,  and  in  not  a  few  of  its  prominent  representatives  posi- 
tively generated  corruption.  But  in  those  very  periods  there  was 
also  a  relatively  pure  Christian  life,  which,  though  often  obscure, 
was  efficient ;  and  which  in  time  became  a  power  of  reformation 
and  of  general  progress.  The  reformations  of  Christianity  have 
come  from  within  itself,  and  that  fact  proves  the  reality  of  its 
redemptive  power.    In  the  broadest  view  the  complaint  is  not  that 
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it  is  devoid  of  such  power,  but  that  the  ^wer  seems  so  irregular 
in  action,  and  on  the  whole  so  inefficient,  as  to  give  rise  to  hesita- 
tion, if  not  distrust,  respecting  the  validity  of  the  claim  of  Chris- 
tianity to  be  the  absolute  religion.  With  real  and  permanent 
fellowship  of  life  between  man  and  God,  and  with  the  life-impar- 
tations  which  it  would  involve,  it  is  said  that  the  redemptive 
process  should  be  much  more  rapid,  comprehensive,  and  effective 
than  it  has  been.  Christianity  has  been  in  the  world  for  nearly 
nineteen  centuries.  It  has  wrought  great  changes,  certainly ;  but 
the  larger  part  of  the  world  is  still  in  name  non-Christian.  The 
nominally  Christian  peoples  are  those  from  whom  proceed  all  the 
progressive  forces  of  the  world's  Kfe,  but  only  a  minority  of  per- 
sons among  them  are  even  professedly  Christian  in  character  and 
conduct.  Can  that  really  be  an  adequate  and  a  final  system  of 
divine  life-impartation  of  which  the  practical  results  seem  so  par- 
tial and  meagre  ?  This  is  the  question  which  we  have  to  face,  and 
to  answer  as  best  we  may. 

To  get  the  case  fairly  before  us  we  must  consider  somewhat 
carefully  the  actual  abnormal  condition  from  which  redemption  is 
needed,  and  then  consider  the  whole  scope  and  meaning  of  re- 
demption itself.  Let  it  be  clearly  understood,  also,  that  in  such  a 
discussion  as  the  present  we  have  nothiug  to  do  with  the  justifica- 
tion of  the  constitution  of  our  nature  or  of  the  laws  that  control  its 
forces.  The  fact  is,  that,  under  those  laws,  sin  perverts  and  radi- 
cally disorganizes  nature,  so  that  redemption  must  be  a  process  of 
restoration  and  reorganization.  This  fact  greatly  complicates  the 
problem,  but  it  is  a  fact  in  accordance  with  the  primal  constitu- 
tion, which  we  here  merely  recognize  as  fact.  In  like  manner,  we 
are  not  now  engaged  with  questions  of  theodicy  relating  to  the 
liberty  of  man.  The  fact  is,  that,  in  the  estate  of  formal  liberty, 
or  liberty  of  choice,  in  which  even  sinful  man  continues,  redemp- 
tion is  not  possible  except  by  his  free  cooperation  both  in  the  be- 
ginnings of  it  and  the  progress  of  it ;  and  this  fact  is  a  continual 
limitation  upon  the  possibilities  of  redemption.  Now  and  here  we 
merely  accept  it  as  fact.  We  are  not  engaged  upon  questions  of 
theodicy ;  we  are  but  attempting  to  understand  certain  classes  of 
facts  in  their  mutual  relations  and  adjustments. 

Consider,  therefore,  the  abnormal  moral  condition  which  is 
variously  called  depravity,  degradation,  organic  spiritual  disease, 
incipient  moral  chaos  or  wreck ;  and  which  is  definable  in  its  sep- 
arate aspects  by  many  other  terms.  It  is  commonly  assumed  that 
the  mischief  from  which  redemption  is  to  deliver  is  nothing  more 
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or  other  than  a  wrong  choice  of  the  will,  or  a  wrong  governing 
purpose  with  the  habits  it  has  generated.  Will  made  the  habits, 
and  can  as  readily  unmake  them.  If  the  preference  becomes  holy, 
the  habits  are  easily  changed  to  correspond.  On  the  human  side, 
therefore,  the  great  work  in  redemption  is,  by  the  presentation  of 
motives  and  the  application  of  influences,  to  secure  first  a  reversal 
of  the  governing  preference,  and  then,  secondly,  a  fixing  of  that 
reversal  in  voluntary  habit.  These  two  things  done,  substantially 
all  is  done.  The  work  is  not  so  very  difficult,  and  ought  not  to 
take  so  very  long  a  time.  Such  is  the  common  conception.  It 
falls  so  far  short  of  the  facts  that  it  almost  amounts  to  complete 
falsity.  It  contains  one  element  of  truth  which  is  indeed  a  funda- 
mental one,  namely,  that  the  starting  -  point  in  man,  both  of  sin 
and  of  actual  redemption,  is  a  governing  preference  or  election  of 
wilL  But  under  the  constitution  of  our  nature  with  its  laws,  a 
wrong  election  speedily  has  results  that  are  simply  tremendous. 
Only  a  few  of  them  can  here  be  briefly  referred  to. 

Sin  is  the  essentially  unreasonable  choice.  If  there  were  ever 
any  sufficient  reason  for  it,  it  would  not  be  sin.  Under  the  laws 
of  our  constitution  one  speedy  result  of  sin  is  a  dethronement  of 
reason,  with  rapid  enfeeblement  and,  not  infrequently,  very  con- 
siderable perversion.  Iteason  announces  the  right ;  sin  turns  from 
it,  tries  to  forget  it,  sets  life  against  it ;  partial  insensibility  to 
right  follows,  with  corresponding  loss  of  capacity  to  recognize  the 
right.  Beason  is  the  power  of  apprehending  the  spiritual  as  of 
transcendent  worth ;  sin  turns  to  the  animal,  temporal,  eartldy, 
and  disregards  the  spiritual.  Therefore  the  sense  of  the  spiritual 
is  first  enfeebled,  then  partly  lost.  Reason  apprehends  truth  as 
an  expression  of  the  essential  reality  of  things.  But  in  that  sense 
truth  is  ethical ;  sin  turns  from  it,  so  that  the  capacity  for  truth  is 
enfeebled  and  partly  lost.  In  many  persons  it  comes  to  pass  that 
the  wish  is  often  father  to  the  thought ;  a  bias  of  interest  or  preju- 
dice is  accepted  as  if  it  were  an  affirmation  of  reason,  and  is  even 
so  considered.  In  such  ways  mental  dullness  comes  very  profound 
and  universal.  Generation  after  generation  stares  at  facts  with- 
out once  seeing  them.  Generation  after  generation  makes  the 
most  stupid  misconceptions  — of  things  temporal  and  things  spirit- 
ual, of  facts  and  of  truths,  in  practical  affairs,  in  science  and  art, 
and  certainly  not  least  in  religion.  One  of  the  chief  offices  of 
education  is  to  wake  up  mind ;  one  of  the  rarest  of  human  beings 
is  a  man  mentally  wide  awake.  No  man  is  wide  awake  in  respect 
to  more  than  a  few  things.    Minds  are  not  only  dull,  but  are  also 
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inaccurate  or  perverted  in  action.  Those  who  try  to  see  truly 
often  fail  of  doing  so.  The  best  and  wisest  men  are  the  most 
sensible  of  their  liability  to  error ;  they  test  their  judgments  and 
opinions  most  severely,  and  are  the  readiest  to  revise  them. 

Facts  like  these  are  common,  and  they  show  that  sin  produces 
radical  insanity  of  reason.  It  causes  no  less  radical  an  insanity  of 
the  sensibilities,  desires,  and  passions.  There  is  loss  of  higher 
sensibility  with  feverish  quickness  of  the  lower,  and  with  conflict 
between  the  two.  There  are  greedy  appetites,  fiendish  passions, 
mad  ambitions,  wild  desires  which  are  often  silly  and  even  absurd, 
unreasonable  emotions,  perverted  affections  which  are  a  curse  both 
to  the  subject  and  the  object  of  them.  In  wills  there  is  an  evil 
self-assertion,  arbitrary  and  reckless  caprice  instead  of  liberty,  re- 
jection of  law,  aversion  to  good  —  not  utter  but  manifold.  What 
is  called  virtue  often  has  an  evil  taint  in  it.  Earnestness  has  forms 
of  harshness,  mildness  has  a  side  of  weakness  or  sentimentalism, 
decision  sometimes  becomes  intolerant,  charity  becomes  laxity,  tol- 
eration becomes  indifference  and  skepticism.  Sin  works  mischief 
in  the  body  as  well  as  in  the  mind ;  and  then,  in  turn,  bodily  pas- 
sions and  infirmities  affect  spiritual  states  and  processes,  increasing 
the  force  and  tenacity  of  evil,  hindering  every  influence  for  good. 

Such,  in  varying  degrees,  is  the  condition  of  every  human  being. 
In  function  human  nature  is  partly  unnatural ;  the  morbid  condi- 
tion  is  not  merely  functional,  but  incipiently  organic,  in  every  form 
of  social  organism  as  well  as  in  the  individual.  Evil  tendencies, 
usages,  institutions  of  society,  abound :  many  of  them  take  their 
rise  in  perverted  human  nature,  and  cannot  be  removed  except  by 
transformation  of  nature.  Many  organizations  of  society  are  mal- 
organizations ;  in  many  others  elements  of  good  and  evil  are 
strangely  and  almost  indissolubly  combined  ;  in  use  an  evil  spirit 
perverts  many  a  good  institution.  Each  individual  has  his  pecul- 
iarities of  unnature,  each  locality  its  own  social  perversions,  each 
race  its  characteristic  types  of  disorder.  The  evil  of  individual 
and  organization  often  roots  in  race,  and  can  be  eradicated  only  by 
slow  transformations  of  the  particular  race  or  of  the  whole  race  of 
man. 

The  nature  and  malignity  of  moral  disease  are  sometimes  most 
clearly  seen  in  connection  with  religion,  and  with  redemptive  in- 
fluences and  movements.  Through  unspirituality,  general  dullness 
of  mind,  or  special  perversity,  God  is  misconceived  —  in  Christian- 
ity as  well  as  in  heathenism.  The  misconception  becomes  sacred, 
and  very  diificult  of  eradication ;  it  is  a  central  element  of  religion, 
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which  is  therefore  so  far  false  religion,  but  which  enlists  the  whole 
force  of  the  religious  nature  in  its  perpetuation  and  its  mischievous 
work.  In  any  one  of  its  manifold  forms  or  qualities  the  right  or 
the  good  is  similarly  misconceived,  with  similar  results.  An  ele* 
ment  of  good  is  allied  with  evil,  which  it  conceals  and  sanctifies ; 
Paul  verily  thought  he  was  doing  God  service  when  persecuting 
the  church.  The  religious  ideal  is  misconceived  —  Christianity  is 
a  device  by  which  to  get  to  heaven  when  we  die,  or  it  is  a  device 
by  which  another  stands  in  our  stead  for  penalty  while  his  right- 
eousness is  imputed  to  us  in  such  a  way  that  we  need  not  have  a 
holy  character  of  our  own.  A  good  impulse  or  influence,  even  the 
divine  grace,  is  misinterpreted  by  the  dull  mind ;  its  aim  and  pur^ 
pose  entirely  misunderstood,  and  the  misinterpretation  carried  out 
in  conduct.  Evil  results  follow  which  only  a  considerable  lapse  of 
time  can  possibly  correct. 

Minds  are  often  narrow  and  one-sided  in  action.  One  side  of  a 
religious  truth  is  recognized,  or  one  aspect  of  it ;  the  whole  truth 
has  a  different  aspect,  and  it  is  constantly  assumed  that  difference 
means  contradiction.  Therefore  the  one  side  is  affirmed  and  all 
other  sides  denied,  in  the  name  of  truth,  of  religion,  or  of  ortho- 
doxy ;  with  the  result  of  continual  limitation  of  mind,  sympathy, 
and  moral  condition  ;  and  frequently  with  that  most  mischievous 
perversion  which  comes  from  the  substitution  of  a  partial  truth  in 
place  of  the  whole.  That  only  a  part  is  seen  might  be  the  result 
of  finiteness,  but  the  truth-seeing  mind  would  see  that  part  as  part. 
That  a  part  is  seen  as  the  whole,  or  that,  in  the  face  of  evidence  to 
the  contrary,  it  is  put  for  the  whole,  is  the  result  of  spiritual  dis- 
ease. Thus  the  conception  of  religion  is  framed  on  the  side  of  in- 
tellect, and  orthodoxy  is  substitute  for  life.  Or  it  is  framed  on 
the  side  of  feeling,  and  emotion  is  substituted  for  Ufe.  In  like 
manner  one  truth  is  recognized  and  given  the  place  of  a  number  of 
related  and  mutually  modifying  truths.  Forms  of  truth  are  identi- 
fied with  the  essence  of  it:  men  cling  to  the  form  and  let  the  sub- 
stance go,  with  the  loss  from  their  lives,  thereafter,  of  the  renewing 
power  of  all  such  truth.  Some  forms  are  transitory  and  educa- 
tional, yet  for  a  limited  time  imquestionably  appointed  of  God. 
The  time  comes  when  the  progress  of  redemption  requires  the  dis- 
use of  them.  But  minds  diseased  by  sin  cling  to  them  as  still 
sacred,  ordained  of  God,  and  obligatory  because  they  once  were  so. 
Thus  the  Jews  clung  to  their  sacrificial  system  after  Christ  had 
come.  Thus  Christians  have  often  clung  to  that  which  has  finished 
its  work,  with  the  uniform  result  of  arresting  the  progress  of  re- 
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demption,  perhaps  in  a  whole  people,  even  in  the  world.  Under 
the  influence  partly  of  heredity,  and  partly  of  the  historic  trans- 
mission of  ideas  and  institutions,  converts  from  polytheistic  idolatiy 
carry  their  previous  misconceptions  into  their  new  faith,  and  not  a 
few  of  them  become  incorporated  with  it  as  a  part  of  historio 
Christianity.  Thus  corruptions  came  into  the  mediseval  church, 
arresting  and  perverting  the  redemptive  process  for  ages. 

All  these  misconceptions  and  perversions  are  found  in  those  who 
are  undergoing  redemption.  They  are  very  difficult  of  removal, 
because  it  often  happens  that  by  those  in  whom  they  are  found  they 
are  held  sacred,  even  considered  to  be  results  of  redemption.  They 
are  most  serious  hindrances  to  redemption,  and  frequently  make 
any  considerable  increase  of  it  impossible  until  they  are  removed. 
But  the  very  progress  of  redemption  may  develop  new  dangers, 
errors,  and  corruptions.  Just  as  civilization  brings  many  diseases 
which  are  unknown  in  barbarism,  so  a  partial  redemption  brings 
the  possibility  of  many  errors  and  evils  to  which  a  lower  condition 
was  not  susceptible.  The  evils  of  that  lower  condition  hindered 
redemption  for  a  long  time ;  at  length  they  are  overcome,  only  to 
face  other  evils  and  hindrances  no  less  serious.  Such  are  a  few  of 
the  facts  which  reveal  the  nature  of  spiritual  disease,  even  in  those 
undergoing  a  process  of  cure.  Many  more  facts  might  be  pre- 
sented, but  these  show  that  redemption  is  a  very  much  greater 
work,  of  necessity  a  slower  and  more  diversified  process,  than  in 
our  heedless  assumptions  we  sometimes  suppose. 

(Consider,  now,  some  of  the  inevitable  conditions  of  the  redemp- 
tive process.  Man  is  a  creature  of  history,  coming  and  going  in 
many  generations,  under  the  laws  of  heredity  and  of  historio 
transmission  of  ideas,  institutions,  and  working  forces.  His  moral 
disorder  is  historic,  —  perpetuated  by  heredity  and  all  historic 
forces,  affecting  usages,  institutions,  all  the  processes  and  forms  of 
Ufe.  For  such  a  being  redemption  must  be  historic.  It  must 
enter  into  history  as  a  factor,  and  become  a  part  of  the  historic 
process.  That  means  not  only  that  it  must  conform  to  the  laws  of 
mind,  but  to  all  the  laws  of  historic  process  and  result  The  fact 
that  redemption  is  a  divine  process  is  the  very  reason  which  most 
of  all  requires  us  to  expect  conformity  of  redemption  to  divine 
law.  GocT  is  the  author  of  the  laws  of  history,  and  He  himself  is 
not  only  above  history,  but  in  it  as  its  mightiest  power,  its  higher 
life,  coordinating  all  the  working  forces.  His  providence  is  the 
work  of  his  indwelling  presence ;  his  redemption  will  naturally  be 
the  work  of  an  immanent  power.  The  applications  of  this  princi- 
ple are  very  numerous.     Some  of  them  will  appear  in  the  sequeL 
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In  his  constitation,  man  is  a  rational  and  free  personality. 
Therefore,  in  respect  to  many  spiritual  conditions,  he  is  a  causa 
8ui  both  in  good  and  evil.  The  power  and  responsibility  thus  de- 
fined are  indispensable  elements  of  the  image  of  God  in  him.  In 
order  to  redemption,  there  is  need  of  an  ensphering,  inworking, 
divine  agency,  but,  with  the  awful  endowment  of  liberty,  actual 
divine  efficiency  implies  a  receptive,  responsive,  coworking  agency 
of  man.  Amid  diverse  influences  every  man  makes  his  own  char- 
acter ;  there  is  a  sense  in  which  not  even  God  can  make  it  for 
him  or  in  him.  He  must  work  out  his  own  salvation  none  the  less 
because  it  is  God  who  works  both  to  will  and  to  do.  For  the 
most  part,  his  action  in  the  matter  cannot  be  a  mere  blind  recep- 
tion he  knows  not  of  what,  a  blind  f ollo¥nng  he  knows  not  whither, 
a  blind  obedience  he  sees  not  for  what  reason  or  what  end.  His 
faith  must  sometimes  be,  in  part,  a  trust  amid  darkness  ;  but  more 
often  it  must  be  intelligent,  presupposing  vision.  He  must  see 
the  truth  before  he  can  appropriate  it  and  rule  himself  in  accord- 
ance with  it.  In  many  things,  therefore,  his  redemption  cannot 
progress  far  beyond  his  discernment  of  facts  which  affect  his  spir- 
itual condition  and  his  conduct.  He  must  have  true  conceptions 
of  the  Christian  life  in  general  and  in  its  details,  or  his  misconcep- 
tion will  pervert  his  life.  His  ideals  must  correspond  to  the  di- 
vine purposes,  and  must  rise  with  his  attainments.  In  the  forms 
of  it,  in  its  adjustments  and  its  comprehensiveness,  his  creed  must 
undergo  continual  modification,  that  it  may  come  into  fuller  con- 
formity with  divine  facts  and  truths,  and  may  therefore  prompt 
to  better  aspirations,  purposes,  and  achievement.  That  means  that 
in  mental  apprehension  he  must  go  on  from  one  point  of  view  to 
another,  digesting  and  combining  the  elements  of  truth  from  all 
points  of  view.  But  the  beginning  of  discernment  and  every  in- 
crease of  it  are  alike  hindered  by  the  dullness  and  unspirituality 
of  mind  already  referred  to,  by  the  tendency  to  conventionality  of 
opinion  and  belief,  the  limitation  of  minds  to  one  point  of  view 
with  rejection  of  all  modifying  or  completing  views  as  involving 
heterodoxy  or  heresy,  and  by  the  tendency  to  an  opposite  extreme 
in  rejecting  all  results  of  previous  thought  that  are  found  to  heed 
modification. 

Of  the  efficient  powers  no  less  is  required  than  of  the  intellect. 
Redemption  is  restoration  to  perfectness  ;  it  is  not  a  perpetual  ac- 
ceptance of  sinful  beings  as  if  they  were  not  sinful,  for  the  sake  of 
what  another  has  done  for  them.  Such  acceptance  may  be  neces- 
sary in  order  to  redemption,  but,  properly  considered,  forms  no 
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part  of  it.  Redemption  is  not  a  perpetual  imputation  of  another's 
righteousness,  but  the  actual  attainment  of  personal  holiness 
through  the  inworking  grace  of  that  other.  A  love  of  righteous- 
ness is  to  be  attained,  a  willing  perfectness  ;  so  far  as  outward  con- 
straint may  be  needful  the  real  process  of  redemption  is  arrested. 
There  may  be  rational  conviction,  motive,  impulse,  inspiration, 
but  no  force ;  no  carrying  by  storm,  no  entrapping  through  artifice. 
Faith  must  be  free,  or  it  cannot  exist ;  personal  devotement  must 
be  willing,  or  the  process  cannot  go  on.  Liberty  must  be  used  ; 
according  to  truth  and  right,  according  to  divine  revelation  and 
impulse.  Then  faith  in  liberty  must  become  a  regnant  power, 
subduing  the  active  forces  of  nature  and  holding  them  under  obe- 
dience. It  must  be  the  spirit  of  courage  and  of  enterprise,  of  per- 
sistence and  entire  fidelity,  aiming  at  complete  conformity  to  the 
divine,  and  increasingly  attaining  it.  Here  come  the  hindrances 
of  inertia  of  the  higher  powers,  the  resistance  of  every  evil  im- 
pulse, the  disloyal  self-assertion  of  sinfulness,  the  temper  of  com- 
promise ;  while  one  cherished  sin,  or  the  withholding  of  one  sphere 
of  life  from  redemption,  may  arrest  all  progress,  preventing  dis- 
cernment, blunting  sensibility,  destroying  Christian  self-respect,  and 
courage  and  hope.  Here  comes  the  deadly  influence  of  many  mis- 
conceptions, especially  those  which  give  scope  to  selfish  tempers,  — 
such  as  that  salvation  is  chiefly  a  matter  of  selfish  gain  in  a  future 
life,  and  the  endeavor  to  secure  it  a  hind  of  other-world  invest- 
ment. 

The  race  constitution  is  one  of  the  facts  to  be  accepted  in  this 
discussion.  In  cousequence  of  it  every  individual  is  conditioned 
by  his  historic  environment,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
make  progress  far  in  advance  of  his  fellows.  A  higher  state  of 
some  is  necessary  to  the  elevation  of  the  many,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  progress  of  the  best  is  continually  impeded  by  the  low  condi- 
tion of  those  about  them.  In  spiritual  life,  as  iu  secular,  there  are 
attainments  and  achievements  which  are  possible  only  when  an 
age-long  development  is  behind  them.  Paul  would  not  have  been 
possible  in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  the  Christ  could  not  come  till 
the  fullness  of  time.  The  race  constitution  has  its  perversions. 
There  is  a  mischievous  dependence  upon  others,  an  unwillingness 
to  trust  oneself  with  God  alone,  to  receive  his  direct  inspiration, 
and  go  forward  in  the  strength  of  it ;  a  desire  to  deal  with  Him  by 
deputy,  a  bondage  of  the  individual  to  the  organism,  —  as  in  the 
Boman  church  with  its  world-wide  spiritual  slavery,  or  in  various 
schools  or  sects  of  Protestantism. 
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As  regards  world-saying,  in  distinction  from  salvation  of  the 
individual,  that  also  is  man's  own  work,  under  divine  inspiration 
and  guidance.  This  world  is  our  world  as  well  as  God's  world ; 
many  of  the  forces  of  history  are  forces  of  human  life.  The  prin- 
ciples, usages,  institutions,  systems,  which  prevail  are  man-made, 
and  if  ever  transformed  must  be  transformed  by  man.  Here 
come  the  conflicts  of  practical  righteousness  in  the  world,  of  per- 
sonal and  civil  liberty,  of  caste,  of  capital  and  labor,  conflicts  for 
humanity  and  spirituality,  and  many  such  like.  They  are  all  prob- 
lems of  a  world-redemption.  Every  evil  institution  or  condition 
has  come  from  sin ;  it  prevents  or  hinders  redemption,  and  must 
be  done  away  as  work  of  redemption.  Here,  again,  come  the  hin- 
drances of  mental  dullness,  insanity  of  reason  and  selfishness.  In- 
dividual and  social  redemption  must  have  made  considerable  prog- 
ress before  the  conception  of  world-redemption  can  become  prev- 
alent or  influential.  The  ideal  is  at  first  pitifully  inadequate,  yet 
every  enlargement  or  exaltation  of  it  comes  only  through  conflict ; 
while  in  practice  there  are  the  conflicts  of  interest,  the  antago- 
nisms of  misapprehension  and  prejudice,  the  steady  hostility  of 
evil-doers.  Such  are  some  of  the  conditions  of  redemption.  They 
are  of  three  kinds,  —  essential  conditions,  under  which  alone  re- 
demption is  possible ;  working  conditions,  needful  for  efficiency 
but  obtainable  only  with  time ;  and  the  conditions  by  which  re- 
demption is  arrested  or  limited,  which  are  removable  only  with 
time. 

In  connection  with  these  conditions  consider  now,  thirdly,  some 
of  the  facts  in  the  history  of  redemption.  The  first  one,  seldom  rec- 
ognized in  the  discussion  of  the  present  subject,  but  of  great  signifi- 
cance, is  the  fact  that  the  world's  population  is  wholly  changed 
two  or  three  times  in  every  century.  One  generation  laps  over 
upon  another,  but  since  Christianity  came  into  the  world  there  have 
been  between  fifty  and  sixty  generations.  Each  new  generation 
has  been,  as  it  were,  a  new  world  with  which  Christianity  has  had 
to  begin  almost  afresh.  In  the  case  of  a  few  in  every  generation 
there  has  been  improvement  through  heredity,  but  with  many  more 
the  influence  of  heredity  has  been  harmful.  Slowly,  as  was  inev- 
itable. Christian  ideas  and  conceptions  have  been  worked  out,  and 
thereafter  have  been  perpetuated  as  helpful  forces.  Slowly  usages 
and  institutions  have  been  established.  Not  a  few  of  them  have 
been  useful  only  for  a  time,  and  perpetuated  after  their  time  have 
been  mischievous ;  some  of  them  very  mischievous.  Slowly  the 
errors  and  mischiefs  of  previous  generations  have  been  detected  and 
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corrected  :  slowly  a  higher  quality  and  power  of  Christian  Uf e  have 
been  developed  in  the  few.  Thus  in  idea,  in  institution,  and  qual- 
ity of  life  the  later  generations  have  had  some  advantage  over  the 
earlier,  especially  since  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
But,  in  general,  every  generation  has  been  a  new  world  of  human 
life.  In  part,  but  in  increasing  measure  from  century  to  century, 
Christianity  has  already  saved  between  fifty  and  sixty  worlds  of 
men,  —  not  counting  those  who  have  been  saved  because  they  died 
in  infancy,  or  any  heathen  who  may  have  been  saved  without  knowl- 
edge of  Christ.  That  is  much  more  than  to  have  saved  one  entire 
world  in  the  same  time.  For  if  one  generation  or  world  had  been 
continuously  undergoing  redemption,  processes  would  have  been 
accelerated  and  results  would  have  been  cumulative,  as  with  the 
fifty  new  worlds  they  could  not  be.  Besides  the  confessed  disci- 
ples of  Christ,  in  most  of  the  centuries,  and  notably  in  our  own, 
there  has  been  informal  and  abnormal  redemption.  Bedeeming 
influences  have  reached  men  through  non-religious  channels,  and 
have  transformed  them,  but  in  a  manner  often  unrecognized  as 
transformation  at  the  time. 

If  we  consider  the  whole  course  of  Christian  history,  we  find 
that  the  Boman  empire  and  the  civilized  races  it  included  were 
too  far  gone  in  corruption  to  be  saved  to  history  by  the  processes 
of  a  spiritual  redemption.  Under  Borne,  Christianity  established 
itself  in  the  world,  and  appropriated  what  was  true  and  good  in 
the  Boman  civilization  as  elements  really  belonging  to  itself;  but 
empire  and  races  went  down  under  the  barbarians.  New  races 
covered  the  civilized  world ;  Christianity  had  to  subdue  them, 
establish  in  them  its  own  ideas  and  institutions,  civilize  and  trans- 
form them.  That  process  took  time,  and  was  a  part  of  the  work 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  Under  the  laws  of  history  it  was  inevitable 
that  during  that  process  the  Christianity  of  actual  life  should  itself 
be  contaminated  by  barbarian  heathenism,  and  by  various  corrupt- 
ing influences  of  the  older  world.  Therefore,  before  any  consider- 
able progress  could  be  made  after  the  conversion  of  the  barbarians, 
these  corruptions  must  be  purged  away.  Beformation  must  be 
prepared  for,  carried  through,  and  its  results  made  sure  for  coming 
ages.  In  each  of  its  stages  that  work  took  time ;  and  the  work 
itself  entailed  various  exaggerations,  misconceptions,  and  imper- 
fections that  must  also  be  slowly  got  rid  of.  Then  a  historic 
Christianity,  measurably  purified,  must  have  a  little  time  to  gather 
strength  and  become  conscious  of  it.  For  the  first  time  in  history 
it  had  the  opportunity  to  bring  forth  some  of  its  results  upon  the 
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broad  theatre  of  the  world's  life.  These  results  were  necessary  as 
inward  quickening  and  outward  warrant  in  beginning  its  work  of 
world-wide  redemption ;  and  they  have  been  the  product  of  the 
period  since  the  Reformation.  Only  in  the  most  recent  times  has 
it  been  possible  effectively  to  begin  that  world-wide  redemption. 
It  was  due  to  the  incoming  of  new  life  through  redemption  that, 
in  recent  centuries,  the  world  has  been  mastered,  —  its  whole  com- 
pass known  by  man  for  the  first  time  since  the  creation,  its  remotest 
regions  explored,  its  diverse  peoples  brought  together  in  the  inter- 
action of  a  life  that  is  increasingly  one  world-life.  Such  a  unity 
of  human  life  has  not  existed  before  since  Babel.  The  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  essential  brotherhood  of  men  prepared  for  it ;  it 
has  been  secured  by  the  manifold  energies  of  the  Christian  nations. 
A  new  life  has  shown  itself  in  the  quickening  of  discovery  and 
invention,  in  the  coming  of  science,  in  the  development  of  prac- 
tical enterprise ;  and  all  these  have  wrought  revolutions.  Pro- 
digious progress  has  characterized  the  centuries  since  the  Reforma- 
tion. It  has  all  been  made  in  Christendom,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  in  Protestant  Christendom.  Demonstrably  a  purer  Chris- 
tianity has  generated  progress,  and  everywhere  led  it;  begetting 
new  ideals  and  aspirations,  new  courage  and  a  new  hope,  new  in- 
sight and  comprehension,  new  power ;  in  short,  a  new  life,  which, 
with  every  year,  has  wider,  higher,  finer  outlook.  The  discontents 
of  the  time  are  product  of  it ;  they  come  from  better  ideals  and 
the  consciousness  of  the  possibility  of  greater  results.  For,  one 
and  all,  they  work  themselves  out,  not  in  any  general  pessimism 
or  despair,  but  in  reformations  and  revolutions,  of  which  our  cen- 
tury has  seen  more  and  greater  than  any  other  century  of  history. 
The  new  life  has  produced  transformation  of  condition ;  so  that 
only  a  comparison  of  facts  in  Christendom  with  facts  in  Japan 
has  been  needed  to  put  Japan  into  a  ferment  of  change,  in  which 
change  of  religion  is  prominent,  and  by  which  a  great  nation  is 
undergoing  more  rapid  and  radical  revolution  than  ever  before 
took  place  in  history.  It  is  illustration  and  prophecy  of  the  ac- 
celeration-of  processes  as  redemption  goes  on. 

As  of  the  redemption  of  the  world,  so  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
which  is  product  of  it.  With  disoase  affecting  the  intellectual  as 
well  as  the  active  powers,  a  considerable  progress  of  redemption 
was  needful  —  a  certain  degree  of  spirituality  of  mind  and  life 
attained  by  numbers  —  before  it  was  possible  to  grasp  the  wide 
and  wonderful  meaning  of  Christ's  teachings  respecting  his 
kingdom.     Augustine  had  some  vision  of  their  meaning ;  partial 
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glimpses  of  it,  misconstrued,  misapplied,  fumished  one  of  the 
forces  at  work  in  the  rise  of  the  papacy  and  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire.  Protestantism  has  had  its  misconceptions  of  the  king- 
dom, sometimes  identifying  it  with  the  church  and  sometimes  with 
the  state.  In  our  own  day,  with  a  civilization  which  has  some 
Christian  elements  working  through  it,  Christ's  teachings  are  at- 
tracting general  attention,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  the 
outlines  of  a  true  conception  are  forming. 

In  an  intelligent  consideration  of  the  subject,  therefore,  has 
there  been  any  failure  of  the  redemptive  forces  of  Christianity  ? 
That  depends  on  what  we  mean  by  Christianity.  There  is  the 
Christianity  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
of  Providence,  which  we  may  call  the  divine  Christianity.  Of 
necessity,  that  must  enter  into  human  history  as  one  of  its  factors, 
and  be  subject  to  the  conditions  and  laws  of  history.  It  must  be 
represented  and  propagated  in  the  world  by  men.  The  Redeemer 
came  as  a  man.  He  must  be  perfect  man  ;  as  ideal  and  as  the 
originator  in  history  of  a  new,  historic  humanity.  He  must  repre- 
sent the  immanent  divine  power  in  redemption.  But  after  Him 
Christianity  must  be  represented  by  disciples,  men  in  whom  re- 
demption had  but  just  begun,  who  were  themselves  laboring  imder 
all  the  infirmities,  disabilities,  and  perversities  of  mankind.  It  is 
in  accordance  with  the  divine  method  everywhere  to  make  use  of 
second  causes.  The  coral  insect  builds  the  reef,  the  shells  of  the 
foraminif era  make  many  of  the  limestone  formations  ;  all  physical 
forces  are  second  causes.  In  God's  provision  for  other  human 
needs,  in  the  furnishing  of  food,  clothing,  truth,  in  the  general 
guidance  and  upbuilding  of  men,  use  is  made  of  human  agency. 
It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  men  were  not  employed  in  redemp- 
tion. Such  employment  is  itself  an  illustration  of  the  fellowship 
to  which  redemption  restores ;  it  variously  promotes  the  redemp- 
tion of  those  who  are  set  at  work  as  redeemers ;  their  proclama- 
tion makes  stronger  appeal  because  it  carries  with  it  the  testimony 
of  personal  experience ;  and  it  enlists  the  sympathies  of  a  common 
humanity  in  those  who  hear  them.  But  one  result  of  the  human 
proclamation  is  that  there  have  been  many  Christianities  of  prac- 
tical life,  very  different  one  from  another,  —  in  varying  ways  and 
degrees  all  of  them  failures.  Partly  through  his  fault,  and  partly 
through  the  power  of  depravity  in  him,  man  has  continually  made 
partial  failure  in  the  apprehension  and  appropriation  of  a  divine 
redemption.  Imperfect  and  unworthy  Christians  have  failed. 
Their  misconceptions  have  resulted  in  widespread  error,  hard  to 
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remove.  Their  lack  of  faith  has  brought  paralysis,  —  lifeless 
forms,  barren  and  inadequate  creeds,  degeneration  and  skepticism, 
which  their  self-originated  and  privately  patented  gospels  could 
not  remove.  Their  lack  of  zealous  and  efficient  service  according 
to  privilege  and  opportunity  has  left  multitudes  of  their  fellows 
without  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  or  without  fitting  illustration  of 
its  fruits.  As  transitory  and  transitional,  all  these  facts  were  to 
be  expected  in  a  redemptive  process  carried  on,  in  part,  by  the 
agency  of  men.  The  failures  have  appeared  when  the  teachings  of 
the  New  Testament  have  not  been  understood,  when  its  precepts 
have  been  disregarded,  its  spirit  rejected  or  corrupted ;  and  they 
have  appeared  only  under  these  conditions.  So  that  the  very 
mischiefs  of  them  help  to  prove  the  need  of  that  redemption 
of  which  the  New  Testament  gives  account ;  since  no  one  can  fall 
short  of  it  without  falling  short  of  worth  at  the  same  time.  In 
another  aspect,  also,  the  failures  show  the  real  divinity  of  redemp- 
tion. The  failures  in  apprehension  show  the  reality  of  a  divine 
thought  too  great  for  man  at  once  to  grasp.  The  failures  in 
achievement  show  that  men  are  called  to  something  beyond  their 
common  efficiency ;  are  called  onward  and  upward  to  attainments 
that  exercise  their  highest  powers,  and  give  emphasis  to  their 
dignity  as  made  in  the  likeness  of  God.  That  the  call  is  thus 
worthy  of  Him  is  one  evidence  that  it  really  comes  from  Him. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  facts,  in  spite  of  them  or  by  means  of 
them,  has  a  divine  redemption  been  adequately  progressing,  or  has 
it  been  in  part  a  failure  ?  It  has  not  been  a  failure  in  so  far  as  it 
has  been  merely  subjected  to  the  laws  of  human  history.  It  has 
not  been  a  failure  in  so  far  as  in  precept  or  spirit  it  has  been  re- 
jected or  only  partially  received.  It  has  not  been  a  failure  unless 
its  performance  has  fallen  short  of  its  claims.  Christianity  claims 
to  be  a  universal  religion,  adapted  to  every  race  and  condition  of 
man,  so  that  it  may  be  received  by  all.  In  respect  to  this  claim 
there  has  been  no  failure,  for  it  has  worthy  disciples  in  all  races 
and  among  people  of  every  condition.  Its  teachings  are  adapted 
to  all  grades  of  understanding,  its  provisions  and  motives  to  all 
conditions  of  life.  It  addresses  the  highest  spirituality,  it  confronts 
the  selfish  with  the  certainty  that  selfishness  means  loss  and  wreck. 
No  grander  truths  or  facts,  with  more  of  kindling  power  in  them, 
have  ever  been  conceived  or  known  than  those  which  make  up  the 
peculiarity  of  its  doctrine.  They  have  vital  relations  to  all  other 
truths  and  facts,  as  continual  ^^  conflicts "  with  Science  and  life 
make  evident.     With  misconceptions  removed  on  both  sides,  the 
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conflicts  with  science  become  harmony ;  the  conflicts  with  life 
mean  reformation,  and  development  It  cannot  be  shown  that 
any  provision  could  be  made  for  applying  greater  and  more  varied 
pressure  to  the  will  without  destroying  its  liberty,  and  thus  making 
a  real  and  spiritual  redemption  impossible.  Christianity  claims  to 
give  redemption  to  those  who  heartily  receive  it,  conforming  to 
its  precepts,  responding  to  its  spiritual  influences.  It  cannot  be 
shown  that  in  a  single  case  such  a  receiver  has  failed  of  the  begin- 
nings of  actual  redemption.  It  claims  to  make  redemption  ulti- 
mately complete,  so  that  men  shall  be  without  blemish  and  unre- 
provable  in  the  sight  of  God.  But  that  ^  ultimately '  looks  forward 
to  the  final  judgment,  and  includes  all  the  processes  of  the  interme- 
diate state.  Or,  if  any  prefer  the  phrase,  it  includes  the  processes 
at  and  after  death.  Meanwhile  processes  here,  and  results  actu- 
ally attained  by  faithful  disciples,  are  prophetic  of  just  such  a  final 
result,  for  they  tend  towards  it. 

^^  Do  you  mean,  then,  that  all  have  been  converted  and  saved  that 
could  be  ?  "  asks  one  who  is  anxious  to  solve  all  the  problems  of 
destiny  beforehand,  and  to  map  out  a  complete  theodicy  now  and 
here.  The  question  can  best  be  answered  by  a  number  of  specifi- 
cations. 1.  To  be  converted  does  not  necessarily  mean  to  pass 
through  a  conventional  religious  experience  according  to  any  man- 
made  formulas.  It  means  the  beginning  of  a  divine  transforma- 
tion, for  which,  from  beginning  onward,  a  genuine  self -committal 
is  needful.  Of  that  transformation,  in  person  and  work,  Jesus 
Christ  is  efficient  agent ;  though  for  a  time,  in  some  cases.  He  may 
not  be  recognized  as  such.  To  be  saved  does  not  chiefly  mean 
to  get  into  a  place  of  happiness  when  we  die ;  but  it  means  to 
get  into  the  divine  humanity,  increasingly  and  at  length  com- 
pletely. 2.  It  has  never  been  true  that  all  have  been  converted 
that  could  be.  So  far  as  concerns  the  provisions  of  redemption, 
in  themselves  considered,  all  men  in  every  generation  could  be  con- 
verted. 3.  In  part  it  is  always  a  question  of  ^  would  be '  instead  of 
*  could  be.'  Or  perhaps  we  should  say  that  in  part '  could  be '  always 
means  *  would  be.'  "  Whosoever  will,  let  him  take."  Many  of 
those  to  whom  the  offer  of  redemption  has  come  have  rejected  it. 
"Ye  will  not  come  to  me  that  ye  may  have  life."  4.  With  the 
progress  of  redemption  in  the  world,  its  motive  force  over  men  is 
greatly  multiplied  and  diversified.  Men  respond  to  one  class  or 
amount  of  motives  who  are  insensible  to  a  different  class,  a  smaller 
and  less  diversified  accumulation.  If,  in  its  present  development, 
Christianity  could  have  been  presented  to  men  three  thousand 
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years  ago,  we  are  warranted  in  saying  that  many  would  have  ac- 
cepted it  and  been  ^  converted/  who,  in  the  form  in  which  it  came 
to  them,  did  not  accept  it  and  were  not  converted.  ^'  If  the  mighty 
works  had  been  done  in  Tyre  and  Sidon  which  were  done  in  you, 
they  would  have  repented  long  ago."  It  is  no  less  reasonable  to 
suppose  that,  if  the  more  mature  Christianity  of  a.  d.  3000  could 
be  presented  to  men  to-day,  some  would  accept  it  who  do  not  ac- 
cept it  as  it  is  now  presented.  5.  As  a  process  in  history,  the  proc- 
lamation of  redemption  and  much  of  the  application  of  it  have 
been  committed  to  men.  In  part  by  the  fault  of  men,  multitudes 
in  previous  generations  have  been  without  the  clear  knowledge  of 
redemption  and  the  redeemer.  In  some  forms  of  conversion,  and 
in  their  condition,  they  could  not  be  converted.  6.  Two  prob- 
lems are  thus  presented.  One  is  that  of  the  final  destiny  of  those 
who  have  been  ignorant  of  the  gospel  by  no  fault  of  their  own,  and 
of  those  who  would  have  accepted  it  had  it  been  more  adequately 
presented,  with  its  true  nature  more  fully  manifest.  With  the 
question  of  final  destiny,  or  of  anything  beyond  historic  processes 
in  the  present  life,  this  paper  has  nothing  whatever  to  do.  ^*  Shall 
not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  ?  "  The  other  problem  is 
that  of  the  slow  development  of  historic  Christianity  into  its  ideal 
strength  and  beauty,  leaving  final  destiny  out  of  the  question. 
The  development  is  not  only  among  men ;  in  nature  it  is  pre- 
cisely the  development  of  humanity  itself  in  its  higher  capaci- 
ties. Of  course  that  presupposes  the  heariy  reception  of  redemp- 
tion by  men,  and  their  continuous,  unhesitating,  and  unreserved 
response  to  it  That  is,  it  presupposes  an  altogether  right  use  of 
liberty,  which,  imder  the  laws  of  history,  cannot  be  constrained. 
If  it  were  constrained,  redemption  by  constraint  would  no  longer 
be  true  and  genuine.  It  would  no  longer  be  a  love  of  righteous- 
ness, a  willing  perfectness.  As  already  said,  it  cannot  be  shown 
that  greater  pressure  could  have  been  put  on  the  will,  and  a  more 
rapid  development  of  Christianity  thus  secured,  without  violating 
the  conditions  of  liberty  and  endangering  the  ultimate  permanence 
of  Christianity.  7.  After  these  statements  the  question  asked 
comes  to  this  form.  Have  all  been  converted  who  under  their 
conditions  of  opportunity  and  influence  would  be?  That  question 
may  surely  be  answered  in  the  afi&rmative. 

The  facts  stated  under  the  third  division  go  to  prove  the  reality 
of  a  divine  lif  e-impartation  to  men  in  Christianity.  It  has  been 
germinal  rather  than  complete,  for  the  generations  pass  from  earth 
before  anything  more  than  the  incipient  stage  can  be  reached. 
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Bat  if  germiiifd  it  has  been  reaL  Under  the  influenoe  of  Chris- 
tianity  as  nowhere  else  in  history  the  human  faculties  given  in 
creation  are  quickened  into  increasing  actiyity,  harmonized  in 
action,  and  made  effective  in  accomplishing  their  purpose.  Beyond 
question  human  minds  increasingly  think  6od*s  thoughts  after 
Him ;  human  sensibilities  increasingly  thrill  responsive  to  God's 
feeling ;  a  larger  number  of  human  hearts  and  lives  have  some 
quality  of  his  goodness ;  human  personality  attains  a  veritable  con- 
scionsness  of  fellowship  vrith  the  divine  personality  which  increases 
unto  more  and  more.  These  are  the  manifestations  of  a  life  re> 
newed  from  above.  Redemption  seems  to  be  effected  slowly ;  in 
part  because  it  is  necessarily  subjected  to  the  laws  of  history,  in 
part  because  it  is  so  great  a  transformation,  in  part  because  we 
here  see  it  only  in  its  incipient  stages.  We  are  reminded  of  tiie 
slow  process  by  which  the  primeval  chaos  was  transformed  into  the 
earth  fitted  to  be  the  theatre  <^  human  history. 

In  its  performance,  properly  understood,  Christianity  does  not 
fall  short  of  its  claims.  There  have  been  many  failures  of  men; 
but  they  have  been  confessedly  needless  failures  of  liberty  to  re- 
ceive revelation,  respond  to  grace,  walk  in  the  spirit ;  or  they  have 
been  the  temporary  and  inevitable  infirmities  of  a  depravity  un- 
dergoing removaL  As  commonly  made,  the  complaint  of  failure 
is  itself  an  illustration  of  redemption.  It  is  product  of  Christian- 
ity, of  a  better  spiritual  apprehension,  of  rising  ideals  and  increased 
expectation  ;  and  therefore  it  is  prophecy  of  a  larger  redemption 
to  come.  Facts  show  failure  only  when  compared  with  growing 
ideals ;  when  compared  with  other  facts  of  an  earlier  time  they 
show  the  reality  of  a  progressive  redemption. 

WUli(tm  W.  AdamB. 

Fall  BivEB,  Mass. 


ROBEET  BEOWNING. 

The  best  minds  still  hold  the  old  conception  of  poetry  as  a  rev- 
elation ;  as  containing  something  more  and  something  greater  than 
the  individual  poet  intended  or  even  comprehended  when  the  cre- 
ative impulse  and  energy  possessed  him.  The  story  he  told,  the 
song  he  sang,  convey  more  than  the  definite  truth,  the  striking  in- 
cident, the  inspiring  vision ;  they  disclose  the  deeper  mind  of  the 
singer  in  his  conscious  and  unconscious  relations  to  his  time  and  to 
universal  life.    It  is  quite  conceivable  that  in  one  sense  the  critics 
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have  found  more  in  *^  Faust "  than  Gk)ethe  consoionsly  embodied  in 
that  marvelous  drama  of  human  experience.  Clearly  as  the  great 
German  had  thought  his  way  through  all  knowledge,  and  thor- 
oughly as  he  had  ratixmalized  his  li£e,  there  were  forces  in  his  na- 
tnre  whose  momentum  and  tendency  he  never  understood ;  there 
were  depths  in  his  habitual  meditation  which  he  never  sounded. 
His  reU^on  to  his  own  time  and  the  character  and  movement  of 
that  time  were  matters  of  frequent  and  searching  thought  to  him  ; 
and  yet  in  tiie  age  and  in  his  part  in  it  there  was  much  that  was  in* 
visible  or  obscure  to  him.  Here  is  in  **  Faust "  a  revelation  of  the 
time  through  its  most  sensitive  personality,  of  which,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  the  poet  was  for  the  most  part  unconscious.  This  fact 
does  not  diminish  the  greatness  of  such  an  achievement  as  the 
writing  of  a  classic  drama ;  it  simply  recalls  the  supplementary 
fact  that  as  eveiy  work  of  sat  discloses  relations  to  universal  prin- 
ciples and  to  an  historicid  development,  so  every  artist  discovers 
oertMn  far-reaching  and  highly  significant  spiritual  and  intellec- 
tual affinities,  which  are  so  completely  a  part  of  himself  that  he 
never  separates  tiiem  in  consciousness. 

The  poet,  by  a  law  of  his  nature,  is  compelled  to  open  his  heart 
to  us ;  when  he  plans  to  conceal  himself  most  securely,  he  is  mak- 
ing tiie  tiling  he  would  hide  most  clear  to  us.  Shakespeare  is  the 
most  impersonal  of  poets,  and  yet  no  poet  has  made  us  understand 
more  clearly  the  conditions  under  which,  in  his  view,  thb  human 
Hf e  of  ours  is  lived ;  while  of  Byron,  who 

"bore 

Wiiik  haaghty  scorn  which  moek'd  the  snuot. 

Through  Europe  to  the  Aetoliaa  ^oro 

The  pageant  of  his  bleeding  heart,'' 

and  of  many  another  of  his  temperament,  we  possess  the  fullest 
and  most  trustwortiiy  knowledge.  But  the  poet  tells  our  secret  as 
frankly  as  he  tells  his  own.  We  are  irresistibly  drawn  to  him  not 
only  because  he  gives  us  his  view  of  things,  the  substance  of  his 
personal  life,  but  because  he  makes  ourselves  clear  and  comprehen- 
sible to  us.  It  is  our  thought  in  his  words  which  has  such  power 
to  bring  back  the  vision  which  has  faded  off  the  horizon  of  life 
and  left  it  bare  and  empty ;  to  restore  the  vigor  of  faith  and  the 
clearness  of  insight  which  have  failed  us  because  we  have  not 
tnurted  them.  It  is  this  restoration  of  our  truest  selves  to  us 
which  gives  the  great  poets  such  power  over  us,  and  makes  their 
great  works  at  once  so  remote  and  so  familiar.  In  its  mdst  char- 
acteristic singers,  eaibh  age  finds  itself  searched  to  the  very  bottom 
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of  its  consciousness.  The  scientists  tell  us  something  of  our  time, 
the  philosophers,  the  critics,  and  the  writers  of  discursive  mind 
more,  but  the  poet  alone  knows  the  secret  of  its  joys  or  its  sorrows, 
its  activity  or  its  repose,  its  progress  or  its  retrogression.  All 
these  things  enter  vitally  into  his  life,  and  in  giving  expression  to 
his  own  thought  he  gives  them  form  and  substance.  We  learn 
more  of  the  heart  of  Medisevalism  from  Dante  than  from  all  the 
historians ;  more  of  the  England  of  Elizabeth  from  Shakespeare 
than  from  all  the  chroniclers ;  and  the  future  will  find  the  essen- 
tial character  of  the  America  of  the  last  half  century  more  clearly 
revealed  in  Emerson  and  Lowell  and  Whitman  than  in  all  the  in- 
dustrious recorders  who  were  their  less  penetrating  contempora- 
ries. 

Bobert  Browning  offers  us  a  double  revelation:  he  discloses 
the  range  and  the  afi&nities  of  his  own  nature,  and  the  large  and 
significant  thought  of  his  time  concerning  those  matters  which 
form  the  very  substance  of  its  life.  Bums  drove  his  plowshare 
through  his  own  native  soil,  singing  as  he  went,  and  the  daisy 
blossomed  in  the  furrow  and  the  lark  sang  overhead ;  but  Brown- 
ing takes  the  whole  world  as  his  field,  and  harvests  every  sort  of 
product  which  goes  to  the  sustenance  of  men.  A  poet  of  such  wide 
range  and  such  wellnigh  universal  insight  demands  much  of  his 
readers,  and  must  wait  patiently  for  their  acceptance  of  his  claims. 
He  offers  that  which  necessitates  a  peculiar  training  before  it  can  be 
received.  The  Greeks  held  it  dangerous  to  accept  gifts  from  the 
gods ;  even  at  the  altar,  men  must  give  as  well  as  receive  if  their 
relations  with  the  Invisible  and  the  Eternal  are  to  be  moral  and 
self-respecting.  They  only  truly  worship  in  whom  something  re- 
sponds to  the  Divine  and  comprehends  it.  In  the  same  way  the 
great  thinkers  and  artists  compel  a  certain  preparation  in  those  to 
whom  they  would  communicate  that  which  is  incommunicable  save 
to  kindred  insight  and  sympathy.  The  flower  by  the  wayside  dis- 
covers its  superficial  loveliness  to  every  eye,  but  they  are  few  to 
whom  it  discloses  its  identity  with  the  universal  beauty  which 
makes  it  akin  with  the  flight  of  birds  and  the  splendor  of  stars. 
It  is  only  by  degrees  that  the  most  sympathetic  minds  enter  into 
the  fundamental  conceptions  of  life  and  the  universe  which  another 
has  reached  as  the  result  of  long  and  eager  thinking  and  living. 
The  more  fundamental  and  vital  these  conceptions  are,  the  more 
tardy  will  be  their  complete  recognition  by  others.  A  swift,  alert, 
acute  mind  like  Voltaire's  makes  all  its  processes  clear,  and  the 
result  of  its  activity,  varied  as  it  may  be,  is  soon  measured  and 
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ascertamed.  But  a  profound,  yital  intellect  like  Herder's,  entering 
into  the  living  processes  of  nature  and  of  history,  finds  little  sym- 
padiy  and  less  comprehension  until,  by  the  slow  and  painful  edu- 
cation of  a  general  movement  of  mind,  the  range  and  value  of  its 
contribution  to  hxunan  thought  are  imderstood.  We  have  already 
exhausted  Voltaire,  but  the  most  intelligent  and  open-minded  stu- 
dent of  modem  life  and  thought  still  finds  in  Herder  hints  of 
movements  which  are  yet  to  touch  our  intellectual  lives  with  fresh 
impulse ;  thoughts  which  are  unlighted  torches  waiting  for  the 
hand  strong  enough  to  ignite  and  bear  them  forward. 

If  Browning's  genius  has  remained  long  unrecognized  and  un- 
honored  among  his  contemporaries,  the  frequent  harshness  and  ob- 
scurity of  his  expression  must  not  bear  the  whole  responsibility. 
His  thought  holds  so  much  that  is  novel,  so  much  that  is  as  yet 
unadjusted  to  knowledge,  art,  and  actual  living,  that  its  complete 
apprehension  even  by  the  most  open-minded  must  be  slow  and  long 
delayed.  No  English  poet  ever  demanded  more  of  his  readers, 
and  none  has  ever  had  more  to  give  them.  Since  Shakespeare  no 
maker  of  English  verse  has  seen  life  on  so  many  sides,  entered  into 
it  with  such  intensity  of  sympathy  and  imagination,  and  pierced 
it  to  so  many  centres  of  its  energy  and  motivity.  No  other  has  so 
completely  mastered  the  larger  movement  of  modem  thought  on 
the  constructive  side,  or  so  deeply  felt  and  so  adequately  inter- 
preted the  modem  spirit.  It  is  significant  of  his  insight  into  the 
prof ounder  relations  of  things  that  Browning  has  also  entered  with 
such  characteristic  thoroughness  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  kin- 
ship into  Greek  and  Italian  thought ;  has  rendered  the  serene  and 
noble  beauty  of  the  one  into  forms  as  obviously  true  and  sincere 
as  ^^Cleon,'*  and  the  subtle  and  passionate  genius  of  the  other  into 
forms  as  characteristic  as  ^'  The  Ring  and  the  Book." 

A  mind  capable  of  dealing  at  first  hand  with  themes  so  diverse 
evidently  possesses  the  key  to  that  universal  movement  of  life  in 
which  all  race  activities  and  histories  are  included,  not  by  violent 
and  arbitrary  adjustment  of  differences,  but  by  insight  into  those 
deep  and  vital  relations  which  give  history  its  continuity  of  revela- 
tion  and  its  unity  of  truth.  It  is  a  long  road  whidi  stretches 
from  the  CEdipus  of  Sophocles  to  "  Pippa  Passes,"  but  if  Brown- 
ing's conception  of  life  is  true,  it  is  a  highway  worn  by  the  feet  of 
marching  generations,  and  not  a  series  of  alien  and  antagonistic 
territories,  each  unrelated  to  the  other.  The  continuity  of  civili- 
zation and  of  the  life  of  the  human  spirit,  widening  by  an  inev* 
itable  and  healthful  process  of  growth  and  expansion,  evidently 
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enters  into  all  his  thought  and  gives  it  a  certain  repose  even  in 
the  intensity  of  passionate  utterance.  Whatever  decay  of  former 
ideals  and  traditions  his  contemporaries  may  discover  and  lament, 
Browning  holds  to  the  general  soundness  and  wholesomeness  of 
progress,  and  finds  each  successive  stage  of  growth  not  antagonistie 
but  supplementary  to  those  which  have  preceded  it.  His  view  of 
life  involves  the  presence  of  those  very  facts  and  tendencies  whidi 
a  less  daring  and  less  penetrating  spiritual  insight  finds  full  of 
disillusion  and  bitterness.  Though  all  the  world  turn  pessimist, 
this  singer  will  still  drink  of  the  fountain  of  joy,  and  trace  the 
courses  of  the  streams  that  flow  from  it  by  green  masses  of  foliage 
and  the  golden  glory  of  fruit.  To  carry  in  one's  soul  the  memory 
of  what  Greece  was  and  wrought  in  her  imperishable  arts,  the 
memory  of  the  mighty  stir  which  broke  the  sod  of  MedisBvalism 
and  reclaimed  the  world  for  the  springtide  of  the  Renaissance, 
and  yet  to  live  serenely  in  perpetual  presence  of  the  Ideal  in  our 
confused  and  turbulent  modem  life,  involves  a  more  fundamental 
insight  than  most  of  our  poets  possess*  For  the  majority  safety 
is  to  be  found  only  in  tillage  of  the  acres  that  lie  warm  and 
familiar  under  a  native  sky ;  to  travel  among  strange  races  and 
hear  strange  tongues,  confuses,  perplexes,  and  paralyzes;  the 
world  is  too  vast  for  them.  Life  has  expanded  so  immeasurably 
on  all  sides  that  only  the  strongest  spirits  can  safely  give  th^n- 
selves  up  to  it.  Of  these  sovereign  natures  it  is  Browning's  chief 
distinction  that  he  is  one ;  that  he  asserts  and  sustains  the  mastery 
of  his  soul  over  all  knowledge ;  that  instead  of  being  overwhelmed 
by  the  vastness  of  modem  life  he  rejoices  in  it  as  the  swinuner 
rejoices  when  he  feels  the  fathomless  sea  buoyant  to  his  stroke 
and  floats  secure  with  the  abysses  beneath  and  the  infinity  of  space 
overhead.  No  better  service  certainly  can  the  greatest  mind 
render  humanity  to-day  than  just  this  calm  reassurance  of  its 
sovereignty  in  a  universe  whose  growing  immensity  makes  its  ap- 
parent insignificance  so  painfully  evident ;  no  prophet  could  bring 
to  us  a  message  so  charged  with  consolation  as  this.  To  see 
clearly  and  love  intensely  whatever  was  just  and  noble  and  ideal 
in  the  past,  to  understand  the  inevitable  changes  that  have  come 
over  the  thoughts  and  lives  of  men,  to  discern  a  unity  of  move- 
ment through  them  all,  to  find  a  deepening  of  soul  in  art  and 
life,  to  bear  knowledge  and  know  that  it  is  subordinate  to  char- 
acter, to  look  the  darkest  facts  in  the  face  and  discern  purpose 
and  love  in  them,  to  hold  the  note  of  triumph  and  hope  amid  the 
discordant  cries  of  terror  and  perplexity  and  despair,  —  this  is 
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what  Browning  lias  done  and  b  doing ;  and  for  this  servioe,  no 
■lattor  what  we  tiiink  of  his  art,  those  who  are  wise  encmgh  to 
know  what  such  a  service  involyes  will  not  withhold  the  sincerest 
recognition. 

Poetry  is  always  a  personal  interpretati<m  of  life  :  an  interpre- 
tation, that  is,  which  reveals  truth  through  a  personality.  For 
purposes  of  literature  there  is  no  such  thing  as  impersonal  or  ab- 
stract truth ;  that  which  makes  the  expression  or  embodiment  of 
truth,  through  the  medium  of  language,  literature  is  always  the 
presence  of  the  personal  element.  The  same  truths  in  the  hands 
of  Spencer  and  of  Tennyson  will  take  on  widely  different  forms : 
the  scientist  will  give  his  statement  clearness,  precision,  definite 
idation  to  kindred  facts  ;  the  poet  will  suffuse  his  yerse  vdth  im- 
agination, suggest  the  universal  relationship  of  his  truth,  and  stamp 
his  expression  with  the  indefinable  something  which  we  call  litera- 
ture. If  we  define  this  intangible  something  as  style,  we  have 
really  added  nothing  to  our  knowledge ;  for  in  the  last  analysis 
style,  as  Buffon  long  i^  said,  is  the  man.  Turn  the  thought  of 
the  greatest  poets  —  Sophocles,  Dante,  or  Shakespeare  —  into 
your  own  prose,  and  you  will  have  a  valuable  residuum  of  truth, 
but  the  quality  which  made  that  truth  literature  has  somehow 
escaped.  You  have  kept  the  thought,  but  Sophodes,  Dante,  and 
Shakespeare  have  slipped  through  your  fingers. 

The  recently  published  correspondence  betweai  Goethe  and 
Cariyle  shows  the  German  poet  still  meditating  on  a  universal 
world-literature.  Such  a  literature  would  be  produced,  not  by 
the  impersonal  expression  of  universal  ideas  and  aspirations,  but 
by  the  dear  and  noble  utterance  of  powerful  personalities  of  the 
very  substance  of  whose  life  these  things  should  be  part.  The 
individual  genius  of  the  artist  must  always  make  universal  beauty 
evident  to  us,  and  in  literature  personal  insight  and  power  must 
always  interpret  truth  to  us.  Those  writers  who  are  predicting 
the  decline  of  literature  in  the  growing  influence  of  science  over- 
look one  of  the  most  profound  and  permanent  processes  in  nature. 
Their  conoeption  of  the  relation  of  the  soul  to  its  environment  is 
radically  defective  in  that  it  fails  to  take  into  account  that  deepest 
and  richest  of  all  the  methods  by  which  truth  flows  into  and  en- 
ridies  the  common  life  of  humanity  as  the  sun  pours  its  vitality 
into  and  enlarges  the  life  of  the  earth ;  that  method  by  which,  in 
the  simple  experience  of  living,  truth  is  continually  revealed  and 
made  clear  to  individual  men  and  women.  Life  is  fed  by  unseen 
streams  quite  as  fully  and  ccmstantly  as  by  those  streams  whose 
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courses  science  traces  with  admirable  precision  and  accuracy* 
There  are  certain  truths  which  never  came  by  observation,  which 
have  found  their  way  into  the  universal  consciousness  through  the 
secret  experiences  of  countless  personalities.  Life  itself,  in  all 
its  multiplied  forms,  —  love,  suffering,  desire,  aspiration,  satiety, 
anguish,  death,  —  these  are  the  greatest  teachers  of  men:  They 
have  more  for  us  than  we  shall  ever  find  in  the  text-books ;  they 
penetrate  us  with  their  obscure  and  terrible  lessons,  —  obscure 
until  we  slowly  grow  into  harmony  with  them,  terrible  imtil  we 
discover  that  this  education  alone  makes  us  masters  of  ourselves. 
The  potter  does  not  hold  the  vessel  on  the  wheel  hour  after  hour, 
under  an  irresistible  pressure,  without  discovering,  in  curve  and 
line,  something  of  his  design ;  and  humanity  has  not  been  held 
under  the  terrible  pressure  of  the  conditions  of  its  life  without  re- 
producing, by  a  process  of  which  it  was  unconscious,  the  general 
lines  of  the  purpose  which  is  being  wrought  out  through  it.  Pro- 
founder  truth  has  come,  unaware  and  invisibly,  into  human  thought 
through  the  pressure  of  circumstances  aud  the  struggle  of  mere 
living  upon  solitary  and  isolated  individual  lives  than  through  the 
activity  of  the  observing  and  rationalizing  faculties.  God  pours 
himself  into  individual  souls  as  nature  pours  herself  into  individual 
plants  and  trees. 

This  truth  once  clearly  comprehended,  the  place  and  value  of 
personality  in  life  and  art  are  plain  enough.  Life  is  the  one  great 
fact  which  art  is  always  endeavoring  to  express  and  illustrate  and 
interpret,  and  art  is  the  supreme  and  final  form  in  which  life  is 
always  striving  to  utter  itself.  Greek  art  was,  within  its  limita- 
tions, nobly  complete,  because  Greek  life  attained  a  full  and  ade- 
quate development ;  and  Greek  life  being  what  it  was,  the  beauty 
and  harmony  of  Greek  art  were  inevitable.  The  truths  and 
forces  which  determine  the  quality  of  life  are  always  wrought  out, 
or  find  channels  for  themselves,  through  individuals;  and  the 
individual  temperament,  adaptation,  genius,  always  adds  to  the 
expression  of  truth  that  quality  which  transforms  it  into  art. 
Now,  of  this  subtie  relation  of  personality  to  life  and  art  Brown- 
ing has,  of  all  modem  poets,  the  clearest  and  most  fruitful 
understanding.  It  is  involved  in  his  fundamental  conception  of 
life  and  art,  and  in  its  illustration  his  genius  has  lavished  its 
resources.  The  general  order  of  things  no  less  than  the  isolated 
individual  experience  become  comprehensible  to  him  when  it  is 
seen  that  through  personality  the  universe  reveals  itself,  and  in 
the  high  and  final  development  of  personality  the  universe  accom- 
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plighes  the  immortal  work  for  which  the  shining  march  of  its  suns 
and  the  ebb  and  flow  of  its  vital  tides  were  ordained. 

To  say  this  is  to  say  that  Browning  is  a  philosopher  as  well  as 
a  poet,  and  that  his  verse,  instead  of  lending  itself  to  the  lyric 
utterance  of  isolated  emotion,  becomes  the  medium  through  which 
the  universal  harmony  of  things  is  translated  into  song.  It  would 
not  be  difficult  to  indicate  the  sources  from  which  Browning  has 
received  intellectual  impulses  of  the  highest  importance ;  but  his 
thought  of  life  as  it  lies  revealed  in  his  work,  although  allied  to 
more  than  one  system,  is  essentially  his  own.  Of  all  English 
poets  he  is  the  most  difficult  to  classify,  and  his  originality  as  a 
thinker  is  no  less  striking.  It  is  true  of  him,  as  of  most  great 
thinkers,  that  his  real  contribution  to  our  conmion  fund  of  thought 
lies  not  so  much  in  the  disclosure  of  entirely  new  truths  as  in  fresh 
and  fruitful  application  of  truths  already  known ;  in  a  survey  of 
life  complete,  adequate,  and  altogether  novel  in  the  clearness  and 
harmony  with  which  a  few  fundamental  conceptions  are  shown  to 
be  sovereign  throughout  the  whole  sphere  of  being.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  of  Browning  that  of  all  English  poets  he  has  ration- 
alized life  most  thoroughly.  In  the  range  of  his  interests  and  the 
scope  of  his  thought  he  is  a  man  of  Shakespearean  mould.  If  his 
art  matched  Shakespeare's  we  should  have  in  him  the  realization 
of  Emerson's  dream  of  the  poet-priest,  "a  reconciler,  who  shall 
not  trifle  with  Shakespeare  the  player,  nor  shall  grope  in  graves 
with  Swedenborg  the  mourner ;  but  who  shall  see,  speak,  and  act 
?rith  equal  inspiration,"  The  philosopher  in  Browning  sometimes 
usurps  the  functions  of  the  artist,  and  the  thought  misses  "that 
flash  and  play  of  the  shaping  imagination  which  would  have  given 
it  the  elusive  poetic  quality.  But  for  the  most  part  it  is  the  artist 
who  deak  with  the  crude  materials  of  life  and  gives  them,  not 
plastic,  but  dramatic  unity  and  beauty.  Other  poets  give  us 
glimpses  of  the  highest  truth ;  Browning  gives  something  near  a 
c<nnplete  vision  of  it.  Shelley  summons  the  elemental  forces 
out  of  the  formless  depths,  and  they  pass  before  us  —  ocean, 
sky,  wind,  and  cloud  —  as  they  passed  by  Prometheus  ages  ago ; 
Keats  recalls  the  vanished  loveliness  '^  of  marble  men  and  maidens 
overwrought,  with  forest  branches  and  the  trodden  weed;'* 
Wordsworth  matches  the  evening  star,  moving  solitary  along  the 
edges  of  the  hills,  with  a  phrase  as  pure  and  high.  But  in  Brown- 
ing's wide  outlook  all  these  partial  visions  are  included.  He,  too, 
can  brood,  with  Paracelsus,  over  the  invisible  and  fathomless  sea 
of  force,  on  whose  bosom  our  little  world  floats  like  the  shining 
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orest  of  a  wave ;  he,  too,  witb  Cleon,  can  Bnmmon  back  that  per- 
fection of  form  whose  seoret  perUhed  with  the  hands  that  could 
illustrate  but  neTer  reveal  it;  he,  too,  ?rith  David,  borne,  he 
knows  not  how,  from  the  vision  of  the  far-off  Christ,  can  feel 
nature  throbbing  with  the  beat  of  his  own  heart,  and  the  verj 
stars  tingling  in  the  sudden  and  limitless  expansion  of  his  own 
consciousness.  If  in  all  these  varied  insights  and  experiences  he 
fails  to  secure  the  perfection  of  form  with  which  each  great  poet 
matches  his  peculiar  and  characteristio  message,  there  is  certainly 
compensation  in  the  immensity  of  outlocdc  which  includes  these 
isolated  scenes  as  a  great  landscape  holds  with  its  limits  fertile 
field  and  sterile  barrenness,  glimpse  of  sea  and  depth  of  forest, 
familiar  village  street  and  remote  mountain  fastness,  losing  some- 
thing of  definiteness  and  beauty  of  detail  from  each,  but  gaining 
the  sublimity  and  completeness  of  half  a  continent. 

Browning's  life  and  work  have  never  been  at  odds,  nor  has  there 
been  any  serious  change  in  his  methods  and  principles.  Bom  in 
1812,  he  published  his  first  poem,  *^  Pauline,"  in  1832,  at  the  age 
of  twenty.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  an  almost  unbroken 
series  of  works  coming  from  his  hand ;  they  have  appeared  at  ir- 
regular intervals,  but  they  evidently  represent  a  continuous  and 
haxmonious  unfolding  of  his  life.  He  did  not  begin  by  trying  his 
hand  at  various  instruments,  searching  for  that  which  should 
match  his  native  gifts ;  nor  did  he  grope  among  different  themes 
for  one  that  should  vitalize  his  imagination.  On  the  ccmtrary,  the 
dramatic  quality  of  his  genius  discovers  itself  in  ^^  Pauline,"  from 
which,  by  a  natural  development,  both  the  drama  and  the  mono- 
logue of  later  years  have  been  evolved ;  while  in  the  matter  of 
themes  it  is  clear  that  he  has  never  waited  for  the  fitting  and  in- 
spiring motive,  but  has  vitalized,  by  the  virile  force  of  his  own  na- 
ture, such  subjects  as  have  come  to  hand.  Following  the  course 
of  his  development  from  ^^  Pauline  "  through  the  dramas,  the  lyr- 
ics, the  monologues,  "  The  Ring  and  the  Book,"  to  "  Parleyings 
with  Certain  People  of  Importance  in  their  Day,"  no  student  <^ 
Browning  can  mistake  the  great  lines  of  his  thought,  nor  fail  to 
see  that  thought  has  expanded  out  of  thought  until  there  lies  in 
these  varied  and  voluminous  works  an  orderly  and  rational  world 
of  idea,  emotion,  and  action.  Nor  will  one  have  gone  far  without 
discovering  that  he  is  in  a  new  world,  and  that  the  man  who  jonr- 
neys  beside  him  is  in  some  sense  a  discoverer  and  explorer.  Such 
an  one  may  sometimes  blaze  his  path  in  the  enthusiasm  and  haste 
of  the  search,  and  leave  for  others  the  building  of  the  highway 
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whieh  shall  be  easy  to  the  feet  of  the  multitnde.  Coming  to  man- 
hood at  a  time  when  splendid  dreams  were  in  the  minds  of  poets 
and  glowing  prophecies  on  their  lips,  Browning  held  resolutely  to 
the  actual  as  he  saw  it  about  him ;  that  noble  work  of  his  early 
maturity,  ^^  Paracelsus,"  marks,  with  unerring  precision,  the  limits 
of  human  achievement.  Laying  on  into  a  period  in  which  for  the 
moment  the  aggressive  energy  of  the  scientific  spirit  has  almost 
discredited  the  authority  of  the  imagination.  Browning  holds  with 
equal  resolution  to  the  real  as  the  completion  and  explanation  of 
the  actual ;  to  the  spiritual  as  the  key  to  the  material. 

This  repose  of  mind  in  an  age  when  many  minds  float  with  the 
shihing  tides  of  current  opinion,  this  undisturbed  balance  main* 
tained  between  the  two  contrasted  facts  of  life,  show  how  clearly 
Browning  has  thought  his  way  out  of  the  confusion  of  appearances 
and  illusions  into  the  realm  of  reality,  «Dd  how  truly  he  is  a  mas- 
ter of  life  and  its  arts.  One  will  look  through  his  verse  in  vain 
lor  any  criticism  of  the  order  of  the  universe,  for  any  arraignment 
of  the  wisdom  which  established  the  boundaries  and  defined  the 
methods  of  human  life ;  one  will  find  no  lament  that  certain  ages 
and  races  have  gone  and  their  gifts  perished  with  them,  that 
diange  has  trane^ormed  the  world,  and  that  out  of  this  familiar 
present  we  are  all  swept  onward  into  the  dim  and  chill  unknown* 
Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  does  one  discover  here  the  renimciation  of 
the  ascetic,  the  unhealthy  detachment  from  life  of  the  fanatic,  the 
repose  of  the  mystic  from  whose  feet,  waiting  at  the  gate  of  Para- 
dise, the  world  has  rolled  away.  Browning  is  a  man  of  the  world 
in  the  noble  sense ;  that  sense  in  which  the  saints  of  the  future 
are  to  be  heart  and  soul  one  with  their  fellows.  He  sees  clearly 
Aat  this  present  is  not  to  be  put  by  for  any  future ;  that  there  is 
no  future  save  in  this  present.  Other  poets  have  chosen  their 
paths  through  the  vast  growths  of  life  and,  by  virtue  of  some  prin- 
ciple of  selection  and  exclusion,  made  a  passable  way  for  them- 
selves. But  Browning  will  surrender  nothing ;  he  will  take  life 
as  a  whole,  or  he  will  reject  it.  He  refuses  to  be  consoled  by  ig- 
noring certain  classes  of  facts,  or  to  be  satisfied  with  fragments 
{Hcced  together  after  some  design  of  his  own.  He  must  have  a 
vision  of  all  the  facts,  and,  giving  each  its  weight  and  place,  he 
must  make  his  peace  with  them,  or  else  chaos  and  death  are  the 
<mly  certainties.  It  is  only  the  great  souls  that  thus  wrestle  the 
whole  night  through  and  will  not-  rest  until  God  has  revealed,  not 
indeed  his  own  name,  but  the  name  by  which  they  shall  henceforth 
know  that  He  has  spoken  to  them,  and  that  the  universe  is  no  longer 
voiceless  and  godless. 
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Professor  Dowden,  in  his  admirable  contrast  of  Tennyson  and 
Browning,  has  made  it  clear,  that  while  the  Laureate  sees  life  on 
the  orderly  and  institutional  side,  Browning  sees  it  on  its  sponta- 
neous and  inspirational  side.  The  one  seeks  the  explanation  of 
the  mysteries  which  surround  him,  and  the  processes  by  which 
life  is  unfolded  in  the  slow,  large  movement  of  law ;  the  other 
goes  straight  to  the  centre  whence  the  energy  of  life  flows.  So- 
ciety is  much  to  Browning,  not  because  it  teaches  great  truths,  but 
because  it  reveals  the  force  and  direction  of  individual  impulse. 
Tennyson  continually  moves  away  from  the  individual  emotion 
and  experience  to  that  wider  movement  in  which  it  shall  mix  and 
lose  itself ;  the  fragment  of  a  life  gaining  dignity  and  complete- 
ness by  blending  with  the  whole.  Browning,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  virtue  of  the  immense  importance  he  attaches  to  personality,  is 
continually  striving  to  discover  in  the  individual  the  potency  and 
direction  of  the  general  movement.  Every  life  is  a  revelation  to 
him  ;  every  life  is  a  channel  through  which  a  new  force  pours  into 
the  world. 

Browning  has  always  refused  to  break  life  up  into  fragments, 
to  use  one  set  of  faculties  to  the  exclusion  of  another  set,  to  ac- 
cept half  truths  for  the  whole  truth.  He  discovers  truth  not  only 
by  the  processes  of  intellectual  inquiry,  but  through  the  joy  and 
pain  of  the  senses,  the  mystery  of  love,  loss,  suffering,  conquest ; 
by  the  use,  in  a  word,  of  his  whole  personality.  Life  and  the  uni- 
verse are  to  teach  him,  and  he  is  in  their  presence  to  learn  through 
the  whole  range  of  his  being ;  to  be  taught  quite  as  much  uncon- 
sciously as  consciously ;  above  all  things,  to  grow  into  truth.  To 
reveal  truth  is,  in  his  conception,  the  supreme  function  of  the  vis- 
ible world  ;  a  process  as  natural  to  it  as  the  growth  of  trees  or  the 
blossoming  of  flowers.  To  leam  is  the  normal  activity  and  func- 
tion of  the  human  soul.  Together,  for  ages  past,  the  universe  and 
the  spirit  of  man  have  confronted  each  other  in  a  mighty  and  far- 
reaching  struggle  of  the  one  to  impart  and  the  other  to  receive ; 
until,  invisibly  as  the  dew  falls  on  the  blade  of  grass,  there  de- 
scends into  human  lives  truth  after  truth  according  to  their  capac- 
ity. Not  by  searching  alone,  but  by  patient  waiting  as  well ;  not 
by  intellectual  processes  alone,  but  by  obscure  processes  of  heart ; 
not  by  conquest  only,  but  by  growth,  has  life  cleared  itself  to  the 
thought  of  men.  The  germs  of  all  truth  lie  in  the  soul,  and  when 
the  ripe  moment  comes  the  truth  within  answers  to  the  fact  with- 
out as  the  flower  responds  to  the  sun,  giving  it  form  for  heat  and 
color  for  light.    It  follows  from  Browning's  refusal  to  break  up 
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life  into  fragments  that  he  neyer  dissociates  knowledge  and  art 
from  life ;  they  are  always  one  in  his  thought  and  one  in  his  work. 
Ejiowledge  is  never  attainment  or  conquest  with  him ;  it  is  always 
life  expanded  to  a  certain  limit  of  truth.  Paracelsus  fails  because 
the  Yolume  of  his  life  is  not  wide  and  deep  enough  to  receive  into 
itself  the  truth  to  which  he  aspires.  Truth  does  not  exist  for  us 
until  it  is  part  of  our  life ;  until  we  have  it  ours  by  absorption  and 
assimilation.  This  is  essentially  a  modem  idea ;  modem  as  com- 
pared with  the  mediaeval  conception  of  knowledge.  For  as  Her- 
der long  ago  saw,  before  the  scientific  movement  had  really  begun, 
all  departments  of  knowledge  are  vitally  related  ;  so  far  as  they 
touch  man's  life  they  are  parts  of  a  conmion  revelation  of  his  his- 
tory and  his  soul.  The  study  of  the  structure  of  language  leads 
to  philology,  and  philology  opens  the  path  into  mythology,  and 
mythology  ends  in  a  science  of  comparative  religion  and  the  deep- 
est questions  of  philosophy.  Literature  is  no  longer  an  isolated 
art  through  which  the  genius  of  a  few  select  souls  reveals  itself ; 
it  is  the  deep,  often  unconscious,  overflow  and  outcry  of  life  ris- 
ing as  the  mists  rise  out  of  the  universal  seas.  Art  is  no  longer 
an  artifice,  a  conscious  evolution  of  personal  gift  and  grace ;  it  is 
the  Ideal  that  was  in  the  heart  of  a  race  finding  here  and  there  a 
soul  sensitive  enough  to  feel  its  subtle  inspiration,  and  a  hand  sure 
enough  to  give  it  form.  Whoever  studies  the  Parthenon  studies 
not  only  Athenian  genius,  but,  preeminently,  Athenian  character  in 
its  clearest  manifestation ;  whoever  knows  English  literature  knows 
the  English  race. 

This  conception  of  civilization  and  its  arts  as  a  growth,  as  an 
indivisible  whole  in  all  its  manysidedness,  as  vitally  related  to 
the  soul  as,  indeed,  the  soul  externalized,  is  the  most  fruitful  and 
organic  of  all  the  tmths  which  have  come  into  the  possession  of 
the  modem  world. 

This  truth  Browning,  more  than  any  other  poet,  has  mastered 
and  applied  to  life  and  art.  He  sees  die  entire  movement  of  civ- 
ilization as  a  continuous  and  living  growth ;  and  from  it  as  a  rev- 
elation, from  nature  and  from  the  individual  soul,  his  large  and 
noble  conception  of  life  has  grown.  That  conception  involves  a 
living  relationship  between  the  individual  and  its  entire  environ- 
ment of  material  imiverse,  human  fellowship,  and  divine  impulse. 
Everything  converges  upon  personality,  and  the  key  of  the 
whole  vast  movement  of  things  is  to  be  found  in  character ;  in 
character  not  as  a  set  of  habits  and  methods,  but  as  a  final  decis- 
ion, a  permanent  tendency  and  direction,  a  last  and  irrevocable 
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choice.  From  Browning's  standpoint  life  is  explicable  only  as  it 
is  seen  in  its  entirety,  death  being  an  incident  in  its  dateless  being. 
Full  of  undeveloped  power,  possibility,  growth,  men  are  to  adjust 
themselves  to  the  world  in  which  tiiey  find  themselves  by  a  clear, 
definite  perception  of  the  Iiig^est,  remotest,  spiritual  end,  and  by 
a  consistent  and  resolute  use  of  all  things  to  bear  them  forward 
to  that  end.  Browning  does  not  believe  for  an  instant  that  hu- 
man life  as  he  finds  it  about  him  is  a  failure,  or  that  the  present 
order  of  things  is  a  virtual  confession  on  the  part  of  Deity  that 
the  human  race,  by  a  wholly  unexpected  evolution  of  evil,  have 
compelled  a  modification  of  the  original  order,  and  a  tacit  com- 
promise with  certain  malign  powers  which,  under  a  normal  evolu- 
tion, would  have  no  place  here.  On  the  contrary,  he  believes  tiiat 
the  infinite  wisdom  which  imposed  the  conditions  upon  which 
every  man  accepts  his  life  justifies  itself  in  the  marvelous  adaptation 
of  the  material  means  to  the  spiritual  ends ;  and  that  it  is  only 
as  we  accept  resolutely  and  fearlessly  the  order  of  which  we  are 
part  that  we  see  clearly  the  **  far  off,  divine  event  to  which  the 
whole  creation  moves."  To  Tennyson  the  path  of  highest  develop- 
ment is  to  be  found  in  submission  and  obedience;  to  Brown- 
ing the  same  end  is  to  be  sought  by  that  sublime  enthusiasm 
which  bears  the  soul  beyond  the  discipline  that  is  shaping  it  to  a 
unity  and  fellowship  with  the  divine  will  behind  it.  We  are  to 
suffer  and  bear,  to  submit  and  endure,  not  passively  with  gentle 
patience  and  trust,  but  actively,  with  cooperative  energy  of  will 
and  joy  of  insight  into  the  far-off  end.  Life  is  so  much  more 
than  its  conditions  and  accidents  that,  like  the  fruitful  Nile,  it  over- 
flows and  fertilizes  them  all.  It  is  this  intense  vitality  which 
holds  Browning  in  such  real  and  wholesome  relations  with  the 
whole  movement  of  nature  and  life ;  which  makes  it  impossible 
to  discard  anything  which  God  has  made.  If  further  proof  of  his 
possession  of  genius  were  needed,  it  would  be  furnished  by  this  su- 
preme characteristic  of  his  nature ;  he  is  so  intensely  alive.  Few 
men  have  the  strength  to  live  in  more  than  two  or  three  directions. 
They  are  alive  to  philosophy  and  what  they  regard  as  religion,  and 
dead  to  science,  to  art,  to  the  g^at  movements  of  human  society ; 
or  they  are  alive  to  science,  to  art,  and  dead  to  philosophy  and 
religion.  Genius  is  intensity  of  life ;  an  overflowing  vitality  which 
floods  and  fertilizes  a  continent  or  a  hemisphere  of  being ;  which 
makes  a  nature  many-sided  and  whole,  while  most  men  remain 
partial  and  fragmentary.  This  inexhaustible  vitality  pours  like  a 
tide  through  all  Browning's  work ;  so  swift  and  tumultuous  is  it 
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diat  it  sometimes  oarries  all  manner  of  debris  with  it,  and  one 
must  wait  long  for  the  settling  of  the  sediment  and  the  clarifica- 
tion of  the  stream. 

This  vitality  makes  it  impossible  for  Browning,  great  spiritual 
prophet  that  he  is,  to  mutilate  life ;  to  reject  a  part  of  it  under  a 
'blse  conception  of  the  unity  and  indivisibility  of  the  whole.  No 
man  has  a  subtler  perception  of  the  most  obscure  and  complex 
spiritual  experiences  than  the  author  of  ^'Paracelsus"  and  the 
*'  Strange  Medical  Experience  of  E^arshish,  the  Arab  Physician," 
and  yet  none  has  greater  keenness  and  joy  of  sense.  The  world 
as  it  lies  in  its  first  swift  impression  on  his  soul  is  as  divine  a 
world  as  that  which  he  finds  when,  probed  to  the  bottom,  it  dis- 
covers a  sublime  harmony  and  purpose.  Chancer  did  not  find 
skies  bluer,  flowers  more  fragrant,  than  this  nineteenth-century 
poet ;  Theocritus  himself,  lulled  by  the  hum  of  the  summer  bee 
and  the  fall  of  i^  pine-cone,  was  not  more  responsive  to  the  first, 
immediate  beauty  of  nature  than  this  subtie  thinker  within  whose 
vision  there  also  lies  that  ethereal  and  transcendent  beauty  which 
never  deepened  the  skies  of  Sicily  for  the  elder  singer.  Whoso- 
ever would  possess  his  life  wholly  must  live  richly,  joyously,  and 
victoriously  in  this  present. 

« I  find  earth  not  gray  but  rosy, 
Heaven  not  grim  but  fair  of  hoe. 
Do  I  stoop  ?  I  pluck  a  posj. 
Do  I  stand  and  stare  ?  All's  blae." 

The  young  David  preparing  for  the  mightiest  herculean  labors, 
for  the  sublimest  prophetic  visions,  mixes  his  life  with  the  splen- 
did play  of  life  about  him,  and  breeds  joy  and  buoyant  strength  in 
the  commingling. 

^  Oh,  our  manhood's  prime  vigor  t  no  spirit  feels  waste. 
Not  a  muscle  is  stopped  in  its  playing,  nor  sinew  unbraced. 
Oh,  the  wild  joys  of  living  I  the  leaping  from  rock  up  to  rock. 
The  strong  rending  of  boughs  from  the  fir-tree,  the  cool  silver  shook 
Of  the  plunge  in  a  pool's  living  water,  the  hunt  of  the  bear, 
And  the  sultriness  showing  the  lion  is  oonohed  in  his  lair. 
And  the  meal,  the  rich  dates  yellowed  over  with  gold  dust  divine. 
And  the  locust^flesh  steeped  in  the  pitcher,  the  full  draught  of  wine^ 
And  the  sleep  in  the  dried  river  channel  where  bulrushes  tell 
That  the  water  was  wont  to  go  warbling  so  softly  and  well. 
How  good  is  man's  life,  the  mere  living  I  how  fit  to  employ 
All  the  heart  and  the  soul  and  the  senses  forever  in  joy." 

In  ^^  Eabbi  Ben  Ezra,"  that  complete  and  noble  exposition  of 
the  philosophy  of  life  as  Browning  understands  it,  the  wholeness 
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and  the  healthftilness  of  a  rounded  and  fnll-pubed  life  are  dis- 
tinctly and  unmistakably  affirmed. 

Yet  gifts  should  prove  their  use  : 

I  own  the  past  profuse 
Of  power  each  side,  perfection  every  torn : 

Eyes,  ears  took  in  their  dole. 

Brain  treasured  up  the  whole  ; 
Should  not  the  heart  beat  once  "  How  good  to  live  and  learn  ^  ? 

Not  once  beat  <'  Praise  be  Thine  t 

I  see  the  whole  design, 
I,  who  saw  Power,  see  now  Love  perfect  too : 

Perfect  I  call  Thy  plan : 

Thanks  that  I  was  a  man  t 
Maker,  remake,  complete,  —  I  trust  what  Thou  shalt  do  I " 

Let  us  not  always  say 

**  Spite  of  this  flesh  to-day 
I  strove,  made  head,  gained  ground  upon  the  whole ! " 

As  the  bird  wings  and  sings, 

Let  us  cry  "  All  good  things 
Are  ours,  nor  soul  helps  flesh  more,  now,  than  flesh  helps  soul !  ** 

As  it  was  better,  youth 

Should  strive,  through  acts  uncouth, 
Toward  making,  than  repose  on  aught  found  made : 

So,  better,  age,  exempt 

From  strife,  should  loiow,  than  tempt 
Further.    Thou  waitedst  age  :  wait  death,  nor  be  afraid. 

Taking  up  the  figure  of  the  potter's  wheel,  the  poet  adds :  — 

He  fixed  thee  'mid  this  dance 

Of  plastic  circumstance. 
This  Present,  thoo,  forsooth,  wouldst  fain  arrest : 

Machinery  just  meant 

To  give  tiiy  soul  its  bent. 
Try  thee,  and  turn  thee  forth  sufficiently  impressed. 

What  though  the  earlier  grooves 

Which  ran  the  laughing  loves 
Around  thy  base,  no  longer  pause  and  press  ? 

What  though,  about  thy  rim, 

Skull-things  in  order  grim 
Grow  out,  in  graver  mood  obey  the  sterner  stress  ? 

Look  thou  not  down  but  up  I 

To  uses  of  a  cup, 
The  festal  board,  lamp's  flash,  and  trumpet's  peal, 

The  new  wine's  foaming  flow, 

The  Master's  lips  aglow  I 
Thou,  heaven's  oonsonmiate  onp,  what  needst  thoa  with  earth's  wheel  ? 
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So,  take  and  ase  thj  wot^ 

Amend  what  flawB  maj  lurk, 
What  strain  o'  the  stuff,  what  warpingi  past  the  aim  ! 

My  times  he  in  Thy  hand  I 

Perfect  the  cup  as  planned  ! 
Let  age  approve  of  youth,  and  death  complete  the  same. 

The  fullest  spiritual  development  involyes  this  joyous  accept- 
ance of  present  methods  and  instrumentalities  of  growth  and  ac- 
tion ;  to  ignore,  undervalue,  or  corrupt  them  is  to  miss  the  very 
thing  for  which  they  were  ordained.  One  cannot  force  the  process 
of  growth  by  endeavoring  to  escape  from  the  conditions  of  this 
present  life  into  the  region  of  the  unconditioned ;  neither  by  re- 
nunciation nor  by  searching  can  the  laws  which  determine  the  un- 
folding of  a  soul  into  power  and  light  be  modified  or  their  move- 
ment accelerated. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  must  not  for  an  instant  rest  in  the  life 
that  now  is,  nor  in  any  of  its  joys,  its  arts,  its  achievements ;  there 
must  be  an  habitual  and  unfailing  perception  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  use  and  thing  used.  He  only  truly  lives  to  whom  the 
falling  of  the  leaf  and  the  fading  of  the  flower  are  joyous  and  not 
grievous,  because  they  speak  of  a  larger  and  more  continuous  fer- 
tility ;  to  whom  art,  when  it  has  matched  its  divinest  vision  with 
faultless  workmanship,  is  still  only  an  unfulfilled  prophecy  of 
that  beauty  which  is  never  wholly  present  in  any  work  of  human 
hands  and  never  wholly  absent  from  any  noble  human  soul.  One 
ceases  to  grow  the  instant  he  takes  a  thing  for  itself  and  not  for 
its  use  ;  the  instant  he  detaches  it  from  the  power  which  sustains 
and  spiritualizes  it.  To  rest  in  any  joy  of  the  senses  or  any 
achievement  of  the  intellect  is  to  become  corrupt  and  to  corrupt 
the  good  gifts  of  life.  It  is  the  acceptance  of  things  for  them- 
selves, or  for  their  uses,  which  determines  character,  fixes  destiny ; 
at  these  points  of  choice  life  culminates  from  time  to  time  in 
grand  progressions  or  in  fateful  retrogressions ;  in  illuminating 
flashes  which  make  the  horizon  shine  with  the  glory  beyond,  or  in 
awful  and  permanent  recession  of  light,  in  awful  and  lasting  ad- 
vance of  darkness.  These  are  the  supreme  moments  in  which  the 
soul  sees  in  swift  glance  the  entirety  of  its  life,  and  the  sublime 
hannony  of  the  universe  breaks  upon  it  in  ineffable  vision :  — 

•*  Oh,  we  're  sunk  enough  here,  God  knows  I 
But  not  quite  so  sunk  that  moments, 
Sure  though  seldom,  are  denied  us, 
When  the  spirit's  tme  endowments 
VOL.  vm. — NO.  44.  10 
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Stand  oat  plainly  from  its  falae  onea. 

And  apprise  it  if  porsning 
Or  the  right  way  or  the  wrong  way, 

To  its  triumph  or  undoing. 

<^  There  are  flashes  struck  from  midnights, 

Thero  are  firo  flames  noondays  kindle, 
Wheroby  piled-up  honors  perish, 

Wheroby  swoln  ambitions  dwindle, 
While  just  this  or  that  poor  impulse. 

Which  for  once  had  play  unstifled. 
Seems  the  sole  work  of  a  lifetime 

That  away  the  rest  have  trifled.'' 

Without  this  clear  perception  of  its  larger  uses,  knowledge  itself 
becomes  a  snare  to  the  soul ;  it  conceals  instead  of  revealing  the 
secret  of  life.  Boundless  aspiration  and  desire  for  nobler  life 
must  drain  the  cup  of  knowledge,  but  never  rest  in  study  of  its 
curious  tracery,  its  rich  and  varied  design.  The  cup  once  drained 
of  the  life  that  was  in  it  must  be  cast  aside,  as  the  eager  searcher 
goes  on  his  way  refreshed.  Browning  has  made  this  conception 
of  the  meaning  of  life  nowhere  so  clear  as  in  that  noble  group  of 
poems  which  have  art  as  their  theme.  Certaiuly  no  poet  has  ever 
had  a  deeper  thought  of  the  functions  and  limitations  of  art; 
none  has  ever  seen  more  clearly  the  beauty  of  the  art  which  died 
with  the  Greeks,  not  because  the  soul  parted  with  some  endow- 
ment when  that  wonderful  race  perished,  but  because  life  has  ex- 
panded beyond  the  capacity  of  the  exquisite  chalice  in  which  the 
Greek  poured  his  genius  as  a  gift  to  the  gods.  That  art  attained 
its  perfection  of  form,  because  from  the  conception  of  life  which 
pervaded  it  the  spiritual  was  resolutely  rejected.  The  life  that 
now  is  came  to  perfect  expression  under  the  Greek  chisel  and 
the  Greek  stylus ;  but  this  very  perfection  was  its  limitation.  In 
the  art  which  shall  reveal  life  in  its  large  spiritual  relations,  life 
in  its  infinite  duration  and  growth,  there  must  be  imperfection ; 
the  imperfection,  not  of  inadequate  workmanship,  but  of  a  thought 
not  yet  pressed  to  its  last  conclusion,  of  a  conception  still  to  broaden 
and  deepen.  Antique  art  found  its  supreme  function  in  the  fault- 
less representation  of  complete  and  finished  ideals ;  ideals  which 
secured  completion  and  definiteness  of  outline  by  the  rejection  of 
the  spiritual.  Modem  art  will  find  its  supreme  function  in  the 
noble  expression  of  that  unsatisfied  aspiration  of  the  soul  which 
craves  and  creates  beauty,  but  never  for  a  moment  deceives  itself 
with  the  thought  of  finality  or  perfection.  This  thought  of  the 
office  and  work  of  art  Browning  has  illustrated  again  and  again 
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with  marvelous  beauty  and  power.    In  ^^  Andrea  del  Sarto/'  the 
painter  of  the  perfect  line,  the  failure  of  the  artist  is  evidenced 
by  the  faultlessness  of  manner  which  he  has  attained. 
'<  Yonder 's  a  work,  now,  of  that  f  amoos  joath 
The  Urbinate  who  died  five  years  ago. 
(TT  is  copied,  George  Vasari  sent  it  me.) 
Well,  I  can  fancy  how  he  did  it  all. 
Pouring  his  soul,  with  kings  and  popes  to  see. 
Reaching,  that  Heaven  might  so  replenish  him. 
Above  and  through  his  art  —  for  it  gives  way  ; 
That  arm  is  wrongly  put  —  and  there  again — 
A  fault  to  pardon  in  the  drawing  lines, 
Its  body,  so  to  speak  :  its  soul  is  right. 
He  means  right  —  that,  a  child  may  understand. 
Still,  what  an  arm  !  and  I  could  alter  it : 
But  all  the  play,  the  insight  and  the  stretch  — 
Out  of  me,  out  of  me  t " 

The  duke,  as  he  lifts  the  curtain  which  conceals  the  matchless 
portrait  of  the  *^  Last  Duchess,"  whose  life  fountain  of  joy  ceased 
to  overflow  in  smiles  when  his  command  suddenly  congealed  it,  is 
an  unerring  judge  of  the  technique  of  art,  but  to  its  spirit  he  is 
as  dead  as  the  ashes  he  calls  his  souL  The  real  artist  is  never 
content,  however  his  genius  display  its  splendid  strength;  he 
presses  on  unsatisfied  to  that  perfect  Ideal  of  which  all  works  of 
human  hands  are  imperfect  transcriptions.  Abt  Vogler  touches 
his  organ-keys,  and  straightway  an  invisible  temple  springs,  arch 
upon  arch,  in  the  vision  of  his  imagination,  and  through  it,  as 
through  the  Beautiful  Grate  of  the  older  shrine,  he  passes  into  the 
presence  of  One,  builder  and  maker  of  houses  not  made  with 
hands.  To  reach  that  Presence,  to  make  it  real  and  abiding  in 
the  thoughts  of  men,  is  the  true  office  and  service  of  art. 

As  Browning  interprets  art,  so  does  he  see  nature.  When  he 
chooses  to  study  and  describe  landscape  in  detail,  as  in  *^  The  Eng- 
lishman in  Italy,"  no  poet  has  a  more  exact  and  faithfitl  touch,  a 
more  sensitive  perception  of  the  thousand  and  one  details  which 
each  contribute  a  charm,  an  effect,  to  the  completed  picture.  No 
man  understands  more  perfectly  that  the  mind  is  made  to  see  an 
invisible  landscape,  not  by  enumeration  of  details,  but  by  the  few 
fit  words  that  fire  the  imagination.  But  for  the  most  part  Brown- 
ing conceives  of  nature  as  a  vast  symbol  of  spiritual  force,  and 
describes  it  broadly,  not  as  a  thing  apart  from  human  life,  but  as 
responsive  to  the  soul  in  its  moments  of  exaltation.  The  curtain 
which  hangs  between  God  and  his  creatures  is  swayed  by  many  an 
invisible  current  of  impulse  and  influence ;  becomes  at  times  almost 
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transparent  to  an  eye  that  **  hath  looked  on  man's  mortality."  In 
those  supreme  moments  when  life  touches  its  highest  altitudes,  as 
when  David  leaves  the  presence  of  Saul,  nature  seems  to  be  on 
the  verge  of  swift  transformation  into  some  spiritual  medium  and 
substance,  so  intensely  does  the  soul  project  itself  into  all  visible 
things,  so  alive  and  responsive  are  all  visible  things  to  the  tran- 
scendent mood  and  revelation  of  the  hour.  In  the  long  range  of  life 
the  material  imiverse  is  seen  to  be  plastic  and  takes  on  the  hue  and 
form  of  thought,  answering  the  soul  as  the  body  responds  to  the 
mind.  Like  knowledge  and  art,  nature  is  vitidized  by  a  power 
g^reater  than  itself;  and  through  the  majesty  of  its  elemental 
forms,  —  its  seas  and  mountains  and  continents, —  as  well  as 
through  its  finer  and  more  ethereal  aspects, — its  flowers,  its  douds, 
its  sunrises  and  sunsets,  —  God  presses  upon  the  spirit  of  man ; 
and  in  the  hours  when  that  spirit  aspires  highest  and  acts  noblest, 
this  vast  appearance  of  things  material  is  suddenly  touched  and 
spiritualized. 

Browning's  habitual  method  of  dealing  with  the  personal  soul 
is  to  reveal  it  by  some  swift  crisis,  by  some  tremendous  temptation, 
by  some  supreme  experience,  under  the  pressure  of  which  its 
strength  or  its  weakness,  its  nobility  or  its  baseness,  are  brought 
out  as  by  a  flash  of  lightning.  Life  is  never  life  to  him  except 
in  those  hours  when  it  rises  to  a  complete  outpouring  of  itself. 
To  live  is  to  experience  intensely.  No  poet  is  so  intensely  Occi* 
dental  as  Browning ;  so  far  removed  from  the  Oriental  conception 
of  the  world  as  an  illusion,  of  desire  and  will  as  snares  and  evils, 
of  effaoement  of  personality  as  the  chief  aim  and  end  of  human 
existence.  Browning  holds  to  personality  so  i^solutely  that  he 
constructs  life  along  this  central  conception :  in  his  view  the  su* 
preme  end  of  being  to  bring  out  whatever  lies  undeyeloped  with^ 
in ;  to  seek  action,  to  strive  after  love  and  opportunity,  and  find 
an  unspeakable  joy  even  in  the  anguish  which  does  not  extinguish 
but  elevates  and  purifies  desire.  It  was  inevitable,  therefore,  that 
the  master  passion  of  life  should  find  at  his  hands  noble  and 
varied  expression.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  English  poet  has 
matched  the  sovereign  passion  of  love  with  so  many  and  such 
wholly  adequate  forms.  Indeed,  when  one  has  grasped  Brown- 
ing's idea  of  love  as  the  fulfillment  of  life,  there  axe  few  other  poets 
who  seem  to  have  touched  the  theme  with  anything  approaching 
mastery.  Certainly  that  other  poet  whose  star-like  soul  moves 
with  his  forever  in  a  common  orbit  could  have  left  no  more  beau- 
tiful revelation  of  her  own  nature  than  that  which  shines  and 
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^ows  in  Browning's  thought  of  love.  In  ^^  Youth  and  Art,"  in 
"  Colombo's  Birthday,"  in  '^  The  Inn  Album,"  in  «  The  King  and 
the  Book,"  in  those  noble  self-confessions  ^^  One  Word  More,"  and 
<«  Bj  the  Fireside,"  in  a  hundred  other  forms,  it  is  made  clear 
that  life  touches  its  zenith  only  as  it  surrenders  itself  to  a  passion 
whose  spiritual  fervor  bums  away  all  selfishness  and  makes  it  one 
with  whateyer  is  eternal  and  divine.  He  who  fails  to  make  the 
last  venture,  to  hazard  all  for  the  possible  possession  of  heaven, 
may  gain  everything  else,  but  has  miserably  and  finally  failed. 
He  has  missed  the  one  supreme  hour  when  life  would  have  been 
revealed  to  him.  So  profoundly  is  the  poet  possessed  by  the 
necessity  of  surrendering  one's  self  to  the  highest  impulses  that 
occasionally,  as  in  **  The  Statue  and  the  Bust,"  this  thought  domi- 
nates and  excludes  all  other  considerations,  and  stamps  the  ungirt 
loin  and  the  unlit  lamp  as  the  supreme  and  irrevocable  sin  against 
life. 

In  browning's  conception  of  the  place  of  personality  it  was  fore- 
ordained that  his  genius  should  be  dramatic;  should* deal  with 
situations  and  characters  and  rarely  with  abstractions.  Thought, 
in  his  view,  has  not  come  to  complete  consciousness  until  it  has 
borne  the  fruit  of  action.  From  ^* Pauline"  to  the  epilogue 
in  ^Parleyings"  it  is  always  a  person  who  speaks,  and  rarely 
the  poet ;  the  latter  keeps  himself  out  of  sight  by  the  instinct 
which  is  a  part  of  his  gift.  The  subtle  genius  of  a  poet  whose 
mastery  of  psychology  is  universally  recognized  has  marvelous 
power  of  penetrating  the  secret  of  natures  widely  dissimilar,  and 
of  experiences  which  have  little  in  common  save  that  they  are  a 
part  of  life.  No  poet  has  ever  surpassed  Browning  in  this  spirit- 
ual clairvoyance  or  mind-reading,  which  has  made  it  possible  for 
him  to  give  us  the  very  spirit  of  the  Greek  decadence  in  ^'  Cleon ; " 
the  subtle,  confused,  but  marvelously  interesting  spirit  of  the 
Benaissance  in  *^  The  Bishop  Orders  his  Tomb  ; "  the  soul  of  de- 
based MedisBvalism  in  ^  The  Soliloquy  of  the  Spanish  Cloister ; " 
the  first  dim  perception  of  religious  ideas  in  a  possible  primitive 
man  in  ^*  Caliban  upon  Setebos."  All  Browning's  poems  are  dra- 
matic, and  all  his  dramas  are  dramas  of  the  souL  In  ^^  Paracelsus," 
in  ''  Luria,"  in  "^  Sordello,"  in  ''  The  Ring  and  the  Book,"  action 
is  used,  not  for  dramatic  effect,  but  to  reveal  the  souL  And  only 
those  who  have  carefully  studied  these  works  know  what  astonish- 
ing power  is  embodied  in  them,  what  marvelous  subtlety  of  anal- 
ysis, what  masterly  grouping  and  interplay  of  motives,  what  over- 
flowing and  apparently  inexhaustible  fierce  and  vitality  of  mind. 
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In  one  of  his  luminous  generalizations  Goethe  says  that  thought 
expands  but  weakens,  while  action  intensifies  but  narrows.  The 
singular  combination  of  great  intellectual  range  with  passionate 
intensity  of  utterance  which  characterizes  Browning  is  explained 
by  the  indissoluble  union  in  which  he  holds  thought  and  action. 
The  dramatic  monologue,  which  belongs  to  him  as  truly  as  the 
terza  rima  to  Dante,  or  the  nine-line  stanza  to  Spenser,  has  this 
great  advantage  over  other  forms  of  expression,  that  it  gives  us 
with  the  truth  the  character  which  that  truth  has  formed ;  instead 
of  an  abstraction  we  have  a  piece  of  reality. 

In  his  essay  on  Shelley,  Browning  makes  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  great  classes  of  poets,  the  seers  and  the  makers. 
It  is  conceded  on  all  sides  that  he  himself  is  a  seer ;  is  he  also  a 
maker  ?  The  question  involves  a  good  deal  more  than  the  posses- 
sion of  the  skill  of  the  craftsman  who  employs  approved  methods 
and  makes  his  work  conform  to  the  best  accepted  standards.  Art 
is  as  inexhaustible  as  nature,  and  those  who  know  most  thoroughly 
the  history  of  the  development  of  literature  will  be  slowest  to  con- 
demn a  form  of  expression  which  does  not  at  a  glance  reveal  all 
its  content  of  beauty  and  strength  to  them.  A  thinker  of  Brown- 
ing's depth  and  subtlety  will  never  attract  those  to  whom  literature 
is  a  recreation  simply ;  a  decorative  art  which  aims  to  beguile  the 
senses  by  purely  sensuous  melody,  and  to  substitute  for  the  hard- 
ship of  thinking  a  pleasantly  superficial  comment  on  or  embellish- 
ment of  life.  Grreat  art  will  never  be  easy  of  comprehension  to 
any  save  those  who  have  been  trained  to  the  point  of  understand- 
ing what  it  signifies,  and  whose  imaginations  are  sympathetically 
awakened  and  dilated  by  it.  The  fact  that  a  writer  is  difficult, 
that  his  meaning  does  not  play  like  a  sunbeam  on  the  surface  of 
his  expression,  but  must  be  sought  in  the  very  structure  of  his 
work,  does  not  disprove  his  possession  of  the  highest  artistic  power. 
Sophocles  is  still  the  supreme  artist  among  all  those  who  have 
impressed  their  genius  upon  language ;  but  Sophocles  never  conde- 
scends to  make  himself  agreeable  to  our  easy,  careless  moods ;  he 
demands  our  best  hours  and  severest  thought.  Dante  stands  by 
the  suffrages  of  all  civilized  peoples  among  the  three  or  four  fore- 
most poets  of  the  world,  but  the  "  Divine  Comedy"  was  never  yet 
mastered  by  the  wayfaring  man.  The  fact  that  Browning  is  often 
difficult  is  evidently  not  conclusive  evidence  of  his  failure  as  an 
artist.  The  great  body  of  his  work  is  perfectly  comprehensible 
when  one  approaches  it  from  the  poet's  own  point  of  view.  It  is 
then  seen  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  marvelously  adapted  to  the 
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utterance  of  his  thought,  the  masterful  expression  of  his  purpose. 
The  dramatic  monologue  is  not  easy  reading  at  first,  but  when  one 
has  become  familiar  with  it,  does  any  form  of  art  seem  so  alive 
with  the  potency  of  passion,  so  compact  and  yet  so  flexible  and 
expressive  ?  Does  not  ^^  My  Last  Duchess  "  tell  the  whole  story, 
reveal  the  whole  interior  tragedy,  in  a  few  swift  words,  not  one 
of  which  misses  the  exact  emphasis,  the  essential  and  inevitable 
weight  ?  It  lies  within  the  power  of  no  secondary  artist  to  match 
his  thought  with  an  expression  that  is  instantly  and  forever  a  part 
of  that  thought ;  not  its  form  only,  but  its  soul  irradiating  and 
fashioning  the  whole  by  its  own  impulsion. 

In  literature,  as  in  the  plastic  arts,  there  is  not  only  great  variety 
of  type  but  there  is  always  the  possibility  of  the  new  type.  The 
genius  of  each  age  creates  its  own  expression  by  the  same  uncon- 
scious but  irresistible  development  which  gives  its  insight  new  di- 
rection or  its  constructive  tendency  a  new  impulse.  It  is  never  a 
question  of  conformity  to  accredited  standards ;  it  is  always  a  ques- 
tion of  adequate  and  inevitable  expression.  The  form  which  comes 
inevitably  with  a  new  thought  of  nature  or  life  is  invariably  recog- 
nized in  the  end  as  instinct  with  the  art  spirit.  The  style  of  ^^  Sar- 
tor Besartus  "  is  fatal  to  every  imitator,  but  to  convey  the  set  of 
impressions,  to  place  one  at  the  point  of  view,  which  are  the  essen- 
tial things  in  the  book,  it  is  thoroughly  artistic.  The  man  who 
wrote  **  Sartor  Besartus "  and  "  The  Diamond  Necklace  "  was  a 
literary  artist  of  a  very  high  rank,  although  he  possessed  nothing 
in  common  with  the  Benvenuto  Cellini  school  of  literary  crafts- 
manship. 

The  distinctive  quality  of  an  artist  is  that  which  leads  him  to 
use  the  one  form  of  expression  which  gives  his  thought  the  most 
virile  and  capacious  utterance ;  which  not  only  conveys  to  another 
its  definite  outlines,  but  those  undisclosed  relations  which  imite  it 
to  the  totality  of  his  thinking.  Now,  at  his  best,  this  is  precisely 
what  Browning  does ;  he  puts  us  in  complete  possession  of  his  con* 
ception.  He  gives  us  not  only  the  fndt  of  a  great  passion  in  some 
clear,  decisive  action  ;  he  indicates  every  stage  of  the  obscure  pro- 
cesses which  lay  behind  it.  The  soil  out  of  which  it  drew  its  sus- 
tenance, the  sky  that  bent  over  it,  the  winds  that  touched  it  gently 
or  harshly,  shadow  of  cloud  and  flash  of  sun  upon  it,  the  atmos- 
phere that  enveloped  it,  the  movement  of  human  life  about  it,  — all 
these  things  become  clear  to  us  as  we  read  such  a  story  as  the 
crime  of  Guido  in  ^^  The  Bing  and  the  Book,"  become  part  of  the 
intricate  play,  become  part  also  of  our  imagination,  until  at  last 
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the  manrelouB  drama  is  complete  in  a  sense  in  which  few  works  of 
art  are  ever  complete.  Browning's  yiew  of  life  and  art  and  nature 
is  not  that  of  the  scientific  observer  or  of  the  philosopher ;  it  is  the 
artist's  view.  And  those  who  come  into  sympathy  with  it  are  per- 
suaded that  it  is  a  view  which  enlarges  and  enriches  art  on  every 
side,  and  that  the  man  who  has  attained  it  is  not  only  an  artist^ 
but  an  artist  in  the  truest  and  deepest  sense  of  a  great  but  ill-used 
word.  Browning  not  only  sees  li&  as  a  whole  and  sees  it  in  its 
large  relations ;  he  sees  it  always  through  the  imagination.  The 
bare,  unrelated  fact  touches  and  inspires  him ;  he  feels  the  warm 
life  in  it ;  he  understands  it  because  there  is  something  in  himself 
which  answers  to  it ;  it  begins  to  glow  in  his  thought ;  other  facts 
gather  about  it.  It  may  be  a  fragment  when  it  leaves  the  poet's 
hands,  but  it  will  suggest  the  whole ;  fragment  or  complete  and 
elaborately  worked  out  conception,  the  truth  that  lies  at  its  heart 
somehow  penetrates  us,  rouses  our  imagination,  possesses  us  then 
and  finally  not  only  as  true,  but  as  beautiful  in  some  new  and  deep 
way.  ^  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra  "  will  hardly  attract  those  who  are  con* 
tent  with  the  sweet  and  obvious  commonplaces  of  the  ^'  Psalm  of 
Life ;  "  but  to  some  at  least  it  will  remain  one  of  the  incomparable 
works  which  slowly  distil  their  meaning  to  deepening  thought  and 
widening  experience.  Is  there  not  in  the  sense  of  incompleteness 
which  many  of  Browning's  works  convey  a  hint  of  that  larger  art 
of  the  future  whose  depth  of  beauty  shall  lie,  not  in  faultless  outline, 
but  in  inexhaustible  suggestiveness ;  not  in  the  perfection  of  form 
which  captures  us  at  a  glance  and  then  slowly  releases  us  as  its 
charm  becomes  familiar,  but  in  that  amplitude  of  idea  and  of  as* 
piration  which  slowly  wins  us  to  itself  by  a  power  which  penetrates 
and  dilates  our  imagination  more  and  more  ?  Life  is  incomplete ; 
a  titanesque  fragment  as  Browning  sees  it ;  shall  not  art  also  share 
that  incompleteness  which  runs  like  a  shining  line  of  prophecy 
across  all  the  works  of  our  hands?  ^' On  earth  the  broken  arcs ; 
in  the  heaven  a  perfect  round." 

In  what  has  been  said  the  endeavor  has  been  to  lay  bare  Brown^ 
ing's  characteristic  quality  as  a  thinker  and  as  an.  artist,  to  make 
dear  his  distinctive  and  peculiar  message  and  wo<^.  A  poet  of 
such  vigor,  of  such  intense  vitality,  will  disclose  grave  faults. 
It  is  the  work  of  intelligent  criticism,  while  it  takes  account  of 
these  things,  to  make  it  clear  that  incompleteness  is  a  necessary 
part  of  life.  The  Angelos  and  Dantes  are  always  somewtiat  care- 
less of  detail ;  the  Cellinis  alone  are  faultless.  Browning  some- 
times sees  life  on  its  spontaneous  side  so  clearly  that  he  ftdls  to 
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attach  dae  weight  to  conventions  and  institutions ;  he  has  more 
than  once  wasted  his  force  on  unimportant  themes ;  and  he  is  some- 
timee  needlessly  and  exasperatingly  obscure.  '^  Sordello,"  for  in- 
stance, is  distinctly  defective  as  a  work  of  art,  because  the  concep- 
tion was  evidentiy  not  mastered  at  the  start,  and  the  undeniable 
omfasion  and  obscurity  of  the  poem  are  due  largely  to  this  offense 
against  the  primary  law  of  art.  The  lover  of  Browning  will  not 
dirink  from  the  application  of  a  rigid  selective  principle  to  a  body 
of  verse  which  he  is  persuaded  will  remain,  after  all  reductions  are 
made,  one  of  the  most  powerful,  varied,  and  nobly  executed  contri- 
butions to  contemporary  poetry ;  the  splendid  utterance  of  a  great 
soul  who  has  searched  knowledge,  nature,  art,  and  life,  and  with 
the  awful  vision  clear  before  him  still  sings  with  Pippa : 

^Grod  'b  in  his  heAven, 
All  'ft  right  with  the  world." 

Hamilton  Wright  Mabie. 
Gbibnwich,  Comv. 


CONDITIONS  OF  LABOR  IN  ENGLAND. 

Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  conclusion  in  the  stranger's  eft> 
timate  of  the  English  people  is  that  he  finds  a  nation  which  has 
taken  its  second  wind«  A  boy  starts  off  in  a  race  with  wind  in- 
tact and  with  muscles  firm :  soon  he  tires,  and  tugs  on,  if  he 
does  not  stop,  by  sheer  force  of  nerval  momentum.  But  if  he 
keeps  on  long  enough  the  equilibrium  of  muscle  and  lung  and 
nerve  is  established,  and  he  has  his  second  wind.  From  that  time 
on  he  can  run  till  the  last  ohm  of  vitality  is  exhausted,  without 
distress.  Now  the  English  people  appear  to  one  to  have  gotten 
the  second  wind.  They  have  accepted  the  limitations  against 
which  newer  nations  rebel;  they  have  accepted  gradations  of  posi- 
tion and  of  immediate  reward  as  a  condition  of  existence ;  in  a 
word,  they  have  accepted  themselves.  They  have  learned  to 
plod,  and  to  plod  effectively.  They  all  plod:  the  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  his  speeches,  the  coal  drayman  with 
his  basket  and  his  broom,  the  leader-writers  in  the  daily  journals, 
the  fish-boy  with  his  board  on  his  head,  the  vicar  in  his  Sunday 
sermon,  the  dancing-man  at  the  ball,  the  talker  at  the  dinner, — 
they  all  plod,  to  the  infinite  weariness  of  the  man  accustomed  to 
oar  less  complex  civilization.  But  they  plod  effectively,  and  they 
give  the  impression  that  they  can  plod  on  forever. 
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The  dray-horses  and  the  serving  maids  are  fat,  the  coal  oomes 
when  it  is  wanted,  and  the  vioar  holds  his  audience  year  after 
year.  As  a  nation,  they  have  gotten  their  second  wind.  I  used 
to  hear  at  the  East  a  good  deal  about  the  two  classes :  first,  the 
young  and  enterprising,  enthusiastic,  God-seeing,  all-conquering; 
second,  the  young  and  exhausted,  blas^,  faineant,  to  whom  no 
things  are  new,  and  to  whom  all  things  are  useless.  These  two 
classes  certainly  are  common  enough  in  Massachusetts.  To  find  a 
country  like  England,  where  neither  class  has  any  standing,  nor 
even  appears  to  have  any  existence,  was  a  most  noteworthy  dis- 
covery to  me. 

This  conventional,  self-respecting,  steady,  serious  pace  at  which 
the  English  people  take  life  has  its  other  side.  To  the  American 
it  has  its  humorous  side.  To  keep  up  the  procession,  and  to  keep 
up  with  — just  up  with,  never  forging  ahead  nor  dropping  behind 
—  the  procession,  is  a  tenet  of  the  English  social  religion.  The 
convention  is  the  master.  They  never  seem  to  respect  the  disrep- 
utable, but  they  bow  down  before  the  absurd  with  a  seriousness 
apparently  unforced,  and,  in  his  turn,  each,  though  he  may  seem 
sufficiently  absurd  to  an  American,  is  worshiped.  The  conven- 
tion is  absolute,  for  every  man  may  sometime  need  it ;  and  who 
would  destroy  his  own  possible  refuge?  In  Chester  we  drove  out 
to  Eaton  Hall,  one  of  the  seats  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster. 
This  person  has  a  park  four  and  a  half  miles  long.  ^^  Think  of 
that  I  '*  I  said  to  myself,  till  I  noticed  that  it  was  only  an  eighth  of 
a  mile  wide.  Now,  had  I  been  going  the  other  way,  I  should  not 
have  thought  it  much  of  a  park.  Then  I  set  myself  to  notice  and 
I  found  many  things  in  England  not  so  wide  (nor  so  deep)  as  they 
were  long,  so  that  if  one  should  go  at  right  angles  to  the  usual 
method  he  would  find  them  meagre.  The  noteworthy  thing  is 
that  no  one  in  England  does  go  at  right  angles. 

Nevertheless,  I  would  like  to  do  so  for  the  moment,  and  in  this 
brief  essay  I  would  like  to  contrast  the  straightforward  conven- 
tional English  view  with  the  cross  view,  and  in  these  two  aspects 
look  at  the  conditions  of  labor  in  England.  I  must  premise  by 
saying,  that  while  the  observations  may  have  a  certain  value  be- 
cause they  are  based  upon  a  long  residence  and  upon  careful 
study,  they  are  yet  partial  in  that  only  the  midland  counties  of 
England  came  particularly  under  the  writer's  note,  and  in  that 
only  the  tradesworkers  and  the  landworkers  are  specially  con- 
sidered. Birmingham  and  the  black  country  (which  is,  in  spite 
of  its  name,  a  most  beautiful  region)  and  Manchester,  in  the 
north,  I  did  not  carefully  study. 
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I  will  take  the  cross  view  first,  because  the  subjects  so  presented 
themselves  to  me :  indeed,  the  English  conventional  point  of  view 
in  some  cases  quite  eluded  me  at  first.  The  first  consideration  to 
be  noted  is  the  disadvantage  under  which  the  laborer  performs  his 
work.  I  suspect  that  every  American  has  observed  this  before  he 
has  been  a  day  in  England.  The  odds  are  always  against  the  la- 
borer. We  ^ways  must  take  hold  of  the  short  arm  of  the  lever. 
His  disadvantage  can  be  summed  up  in  a  single  phrase,  —  Vested 
Interest.  Look,  for  example,  at  the  farmer.  One  will  see  the 
great  English  cart-horse  on  the  farm,  and  behind  him  a  cart  that 
weighs  three  times  as  much  as  the  horse,  and  which  carries  a  load 
of  half  its  own  weight.  Why  is  it  ?  Because  the  cart  was  one 
of  the  permanent  fixtures  of  farming,  like  the  cottage,  or  the 
bam,  and  was  built  to  endure.  Its  immediate  usefulness  is  an 
altogether  secondary  consideration.  If  the  farmer  wishes  to  carry 
a  heavy  load  he  must  harness  his  horses  tandem,  because  the  con- 
servating  force  of  vested  interest  has  forbidden  the  introduction  of 
the  American  evener ;  and  he  must  have,  or  thinks  he  must  have, 
a  driver  for  each  horse.  If  he  plows  a  field  he  plows  it  for  the 
landlord  primarily  and  for  himself  secondarily.  The  American 
western  farmer  puts  a  boy  on  a  sulky  gang  plow  and  with  two 
horses  plows  a  furrow  six  inches  deep ;  the  English  farmer  puts 
three  horses  on  a  single  plow,  —  of  a  pattern  ingeniously  con- 
structed BO  that  the  earth  must  travel,  in  turning,  on  the  line 
of  greatest  resistance,  —  and  with  a  plowman  and  two  drivers  a 
single  furrow  is  turned.  But  the  land  —  the  landlord's  land  —  is 
plowed  to  a  depth  of  eighteen  inches.  The  farmer's  three  tan- 
dem horses  do  very  well  in  the  open,  —  and  he  never  finds  any 
open.  His  fields  are  paddocks,  one  or  two  acres  square  set  apart 
by  hedges  and  ditches,  and  at  every  turn  his  plowing  must  be 
done  twice  to  get  a  result.  The  hedges  take  up  sometimes  ten 
per  cent,  of  his  land  and  are  of  no  possible  use,  but  he  dare  not 
cut  them  down  even  if  he  owns  the  land ;  the  vested  interest  of 
public  opinion  will  prevent  him :  the  hedges  are  beautiful. 

In  other  callings  the  odds  are  equally  against  the  laborer.  If 
you  prefer,  watch  the  mason  build  his  house.  When  our  work- 
man needs  a  staging,  he  sets  up  a  pole  or  two,  nails  on  a  strip  or 
two,  and  is  ready.  Not  so  the  English  workman.  He  digs  a  hole 
in  the  ground  and  plants  in  it  a  massive  upright ;  then  at  every 
four  feet  of  distance  he  crosses  this  with  equally  massive  horizon- 
tals, lashing  the  two  at  every  intersection  with  a  perfection  and 
completeness  which  would  not  be  g^reater  were  the  staging  to  last 
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forever.  So  he  will  go  on  and  spend  as  much  time  on  the  staging 
as  we  would  be  willing  to  give  to  the  building.  I  watched  last 
spring  a  gang  of  painters  at  work  on  the  Sandolph  Hotel  in  Ox- 
ford* The  hotel  is  five  stories  high,  and  the  problem  was  to  paint 
the  cornices.  An  American  would  have  put  v's  out  from  the  up- 
per windows,  or  depended  hooks  from  the  roof,  and  braced  up,  or 
slung  down,  a  few  planks  on  which  a  single  workman  could  have 
walked  and  done  the  work  in  a  week.  The  English  contractor 
appeared  with  five  men  and  three  ladders.  The  three  ladders  to- 
gether would  about  reach  the  cornice.  They  uprear  the  first  one, 
a  man  mounts  to  its  top,  the  second  one  is  pulled  up  to  him,  and 
with  infinite  difficulty  lashed  to  the  first,  and  the  man  —  a  most 
courageous  person  surely  it  seemed  to  me  —  mounts  to  the  top  of 
the  second  one,  and  a  few  hours  later,  having  lashed  on  the  third 
ladder,  reaches  the  top.  Then  the  whole  party  go  to  dinner,  but 
return,  and  four  of  them  stare  in  admiring  awe  while  one  paints 
five  linear  feet  of  cornice,  all  that  be  can  reach  from  his  ladder. 
What,  then,  shall  be  done  ?  The  cumbrous  and  three-membered 
ladder  cannot  be  moved  along  the  many-angled  cornice,  and  in  the 
street  cannot  be  lowered  entire.  So  they  took  it  down,  and  as  I 
went  past  at  dusk  on  my  way  home,  I  noted  with  glee  that  five 
men,  in  a  long  spring  day,  had  painted  five  feet  of  cornice.  A 
month  later  they  had  painted  the  whole  lengtL  The  balance  of 
advantage  against  labor  is  noticeable  in  the  household  in  the  ab- 
sence of  what  we  here  call  the  modem  conveniences,  —  no  water 
laid  on;  no  cook-stove;  no  clothes-wringer;  no  careful  arrange- 
ment of  rooms  to  save  steps. 

It  is  apparent  on  the  railway,  on  which  the  carriages  with  numer- 
ous and  dangerous  side-doors  require  a  small  army  of  attendants 
to  open  and  shut  them  at  every  station.  I  need  not  accumulate 
instances.  The  workman  is  always  at  a  disadvantage.  The  vested 
interest,  be  it  personified  in  the  landlord  or  represented  by  society, 
by  law,  by  trade  usage,  is  always  against  the  worker.  Granting 
all  this,  what  will  be  the  answer.  Simply  that,  firat,  the  vested  in- 
terest pays  the  bill,  and  therefore  has  a  right  to  dictate ;  and,  sec- 
ond, that  the  work  is  thoroughly  done.  It  is  true  that  it  is  thor- 
oughly done.  The  land  in  Virginia  is  exhausted,  and  the  land  in 
Illinois  is  less  fertile  than  twenty  years  ago,  but  the  land  in  Devon, 
or  in  the  midland  counties  of  England,  after  five  hundred  years  of 
cultivation,  is  as  fresh  as  the  unbroken  prairie.  The  contention  is, 
that  it  is  the  method  that  secures  the  thoroughness. 

It  is  said  that  the  man  who  builds  his  staging  flimsily  will  build 
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the  house  flimsy ;  that  the  straining  after  devices  to  escape  h^ 
bor  in  the  performance  leads  straightway  to  the  straining  after 
devices  to  avoid  or  slur  over  the  performance  itself.  We  have 
in  this  country,  it  will  be  said,  so  many  contrivances  for  making  a 
show  of  work  that  the  honest  workman  is  non-existent,  and  that 
honest  work  is  not  easily  to  be  had.  The  workman,  as  Carlyle 
once  said,  has  a  tendency  to  become  imaginary.  Further,  they 
will  tell  us  that  we  have  destroyed  a  race  of  workers  and  reared 
xip  a  race  of  shifty  contrivers.  I  will  not  argue  on  this  point.  I 
simply  present  the  two  facts :  on  the  one  side,  the  obstacles  of  all 
sorts  in  the  path  of  labor ;  on  the  other  side,  the  worthiness  of  the 
labor  done ;  and  I  leave  to  others  to  say  how  the  one  fact  relates 
itself  to  the  other.  The  English  view  will  be  that  the  same  neoes* 
eitj  which  compels  the  one  will  produce  the  other,  and  that  only 
thus  can  it  be  produced. 

But  from  labor  considered  in  the  general,  we  may  well  turn 
to  the  observation  of  the  individual  The  first  impression  that 
one  gets  in  England  is,  no  doubt,  that  wretchedness  is  the  lot  of  the 
working  classes.  The  streets  of  Liverpool  and  of  London  are  full 
of  beggars ;  the  boys  in  the  streets  look  not  only  ragged  and  dirty, 
but  underfed  and  unhealthy ;  the  streets  seem  full  of  men  and 
boys  waiting  for  a  casual  job  which  may  yield  them  Plough  to 
keep  them  from  starving. 

If  one  goes  farther,  and  follows  these  people  to  their  homes,  one 
finds  a  degree  of  squalor  and  distress  which  is  disheartening. 
The  slums  of  London  are  not  interesting  localities.  But  these  are 
not  the  workers  of  England,  and  one  comes  to  the  conclusion  very 
soon  that  the  unemployed  in  England,  as  in  this  country,  are  un- 
employed because  they  so  choose.  Begging  is  a  business,  and  ap* 
parent  misery  is  an  essential  property  for  its  prosecution ;  it  is 
part  of  the  outfit  I  soon  came  to  know  all  the  beggars  in  Oxford ; 
they  would  cheerfully  touch  their  hats  to  me,  and  the  next  moment 
be  prostrating  themselves  before  some  strangeir  in  abject,  hopeless 
woe. 

Soon  after  settling  in  Oxford  we  began  to  observe  on  very 
rainy  days  a  most  pitiable  exhibition  of  poverty  in  the  public 
streets,  —  a  whole  family  in  rags,  and  evidently  in  hopeless  mis- 
ery. The  father,  apparently  far  gone  in  consumption,  carried  a 
weeping  chi]d ;  the  mother  had  an  infant  in  her  arms ;  four  other 
children  limped  along  in  the  rain.  The  whole  family  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  muddy  street,  in  the  pouring  rain,  feebly  singing  a 
ehurch  tune.    For  some  months  after,  whenever  the  weather  was 
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particnlarly  bad,  I  saw  tbem,  each  time  a  little  more  wretched, 
feeble,  woebegone,  than  before.  One  day  I  missed  them,  but  in 
their  place,  when  the  next  storm  came,  appeared  a  wonderfully 
piteous  spectacle,  —  a  boy  not  more  than  twelve,  on  crutches, 
with  a  gospel  hymn-book  in  his  hand,  sadly  singing  away  his  woe. 
I  was  so  stirred  up  that  I  asked  questions  about  it,  and  learned 
from  a  clergyman  that  the  piteous-appearing  parent  had  sold  out 
his  route  and  the  goodwill  of  his  business  to  the  boy  with  the 
crutches  and  the  gospel  hymns  for  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds.  This 
it  is  to  be  in  an  highly  organized  society. 

In  addition  to  these  jolly  scoundrels,  who  clothe  themselves  with 
distress  as  with  a  garment,  there  is  real  misery  in  many  a  poor 
worker's  home  in  England.  I  am  sure  there  is  not  so  much  of 
comfort  in  the  home  of  the  laborer  in  England  as  in  this  country. 
But  the  thinker  long  ago  voiced  a  very  wide-spread  opinion  when 
he  said  that  in  America  we  have  comfort,  but  we  have  no  joy. 
There  are  many  things  better  than  comfort,  —  the  life  is  more 
than  meat  and  the  body  than  raiment,  —  and  one  of  these  things 
is  joy. 

The  working  classes  in  England  eat  little  meat,  but  they  are 
plump  and  hearty,  and  the  death-rate  is  no  greater  than  with  us. 
One  finds  that  the  home  is  a  very  small  and  very  old  cottage,  but 
there  is  generally  a  plot  of  garden  ground,  and  always  a  church  and 
school  close  by.  No  town  is  so  small  that  it  cannot  afford  a  com- 
mon, a  park,  or  a  pleasure  ground,  and  the  poor  go  as  well  as  the 
rich.  In  this  country  our  rich  men  build  their  palaces  and  shut 
up  their  pictures  within  them.  In  England  the  poorest  workman 
can  visit  the  gaUeries  at  Hatfield  or  Windsor  or  Blenheim,  or  can 
camp  down  and  picnic  for  the  afternoon,  if  he  like,  in  Eaton  Park 
or  Nuneham  Courteney.  He  cannot  afford  to  ride,  but  public 
walks  are  laid  for  him  through  the  fields  in  every  direction. 

I  observed  all  these  things,  but  I  could  not  believe  that  they 
were  compensations  sufficient  to  offset  the  loss  in  material  com- 
fort ;  yet  I  was  compelled  to  notice  that,  as  a  rule,  the  laborer  is 
satisfied.  He  does  not  strike,  and  he  does  not  complain.  If  you 
talk  with  him,  you  find  him  heavy,  dull,  and  stupid  ;  but  happy, 
genial,  and  contented.  He  is  slow  in  his  work,  but  he  stays  on, 
year  after  year,  in  the  same  employment,  and  in  the  same  village. 
He  will  not  leave  this  employment.  For  six  months  of  the  time  I 
was  in  England  an  advertisement  stood  in  the  papers  for  masons 
to  go  to  Galveston,  Texas,  to  be  employed  on  some  large  public 
works.    Four  dollars  a  day  was  offered  and  passage  paid,  and 
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this  ofiFer  was  guaranteed  by  local  capitalists.  Yet  the  men  did 
not  go.  They  were  earning  only  half  the  wages  offered,  but  they 
were  contented.     At  all  events  ihey  did  not  go. 

I  afterward  met  agents  for  American  companies  prospecting  in 
England  for  workmen  and  workwomen,  and  they  reported  great 
difficulty  in  getting  such  workpeople.  I  do  not  think  this  can 
be  explained  on  the  ground  that  the  workman  is  too  ignorant  to 
realize  what  other  regions  offer.  The  English  government  has  an 
emigration  bureau.  Agents  from  Australia,  from  Canada,  are 
oonstantly  at  work  urging  the  people  to  emigrate.  The  assisted 
passage  fund  offers  free  passage  to  all  worthy  persons.  Yet  the 
worthy  persons  do  not  go. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  though  his  food  is  coarse  and  his  shelter 
cramped  the  laboring  man  finds  conditions  at  home  such  that  his 
life  is  made  to  him  worth  the  living.  He  certainly  seems  to  be 
contented  ;  and  yet  he  does  not  get  so  much  wages  if  measured  in 
money,  nor  so  much  wages  if  measured  in  comfort,  as  he  could 
elsewhere  get. 

I  have  no  thought  now  of  quoting  from  Giffen  to  show  that  the 
laborer  in  England  is  vastly  better  off  to-day  in  material  wealth 
than  he  was  half  a  century  ago.  No  doubt  that  com  *^  was  then 
sixty  shillings  per  quarter,  and  men  got  eight  shillings  per  week; 
while  now  men  get  fourteen  shillings  per  week,  and  com  is  only 
thirty  shillings  per  quarter."  I  simply  looked  at  the  laborer  as 
I  found  him  at  this  date  in  England,  and  I  must  admit  that  I 
found  him  contented  ;  that  I  found  that  he  took  pride  in  his  work, 
and  received  appreciation  for  it ;  and  that  he  neither  organized 
a  strike  where  be  was,  nor  tried  to  get  away.  I  asked  myself 
what  did  he  get,  beside  money,  which  he  so  valued  ?  what  were 
the  things  which  he  apparently  valued  (whether  foolishly  or 
otherwise  I  do  not  now  inquire)  more  than  money  wages  ?  These 
things  I  found  to  be,  —  security,  opportunity,  and  independence. 

And  first,  what  security  does  he  get,  and  how  does  he  get  it  ? 
The  cross  view  of  the  average  traveler  is  that  he  gets  the  security 
of  a  prison-house ;  that  is,  that  he  cannot  rise  from  his  condition. 
To  a  large  extent  that  is  tme.  He  cannot,  as  a  rule,  rise  from 
the  laborer*s  condition,  nor  does  he  wish  to  do  so ;  he  glories,  in 
his  small  way,  in  the  condition  and  finds  it  honorable.  The  secu- 
rity that  he  gets  is  security  against  dishonorable  competition.  A 
good  workman  has  no  competitors  but  good  workmen ;  the  car- 
penter who  has  worked  a  week  at  the  trade,  and  the  painter  who 
has  worked  two  days  at  his,  cannot  compete  against  the  regular 
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workman.  What  preventi  him,  do  yon  ask?  Public  opinion 
prevents  hinu  Past  public  opinion  crystallized  into  a  rank  sys- 
tem prevents. 

Now  I  realize  that  I  am  on  most  dangerous  ground  when  I  say 
a  word  on  the  rank  system  of  the  older  countries.  For,  when  one 
speaks  of  the  rank  syst^n  of  England,  one  is  immediately  assumed 
to  be  making  remarks  about  die  aristocracy,  and  we,  as  good 
Americans,  can  have  but  one  opinion  when  we  discuss  the  ques- 
tion of  a  titled  aristocracy.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  titled  aris- 
tocracy in  England,  and  that,  as  Matthew  Arnold  has  hinted,  they 
were  first  the  founders  of  England,  then  the  defenders  of  Eng- 
land, then  the  legislators  of  England,  then  the  ornaments  of  Eng- 
land, and  now  the  amusement  venders  of  England. 

But  there  are  only  20,000  of  them  to  a  population  of  37,000,- 
000,  and  their  influence  is  said  to  be  small  and  steadily  diminish- 
ing. At  all  events,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  them  now,  but  only 
with  the  gradation  system  below  them,  which  interpenetrates  tl»» 
English  social  and  industrial  organism. 

This  gradation  system  may  be  described  as  a  system  of  conven- 
tional recognition  of  values  based  upon  these  three  requisites. 

First.  Established  reputation.  Most  reputations  extend 
through  several  generations,  and  this  pride  of  birth  is  as  potent 
in  the  family  of  the  mason  who  has  half-a-dozen  generations  of 
well-reputed  masons  for  an  ancestry,  as  it  is  in  a  duke. 

Second.  Industrial  competence.  If  in  finance,  capital ;  if  in 
the  leisure  class,  fortune ;  if  in  trade,  ability;  if  in  labor,  skill  in 
the  special  branch. 

Third.  Social  competence.  That  is,  the  character  of  the  in- 
dividual. 

Now,  men  are  rated  in  England  in  accordance  with  a  fixed  stand- 
ard based  upon  these  three  requisites.  In  this  country  we  keep 
the  rank  idea,  but  we  have  lowered  the  conditions,  and  instead  of 
the  three  we  insist  upon  but  one  requisite,  the  second,  and  we  rate 
that  in  money  only.  Perhaps,  by  and  by,  we  may  have  to  raise 
our  standard  ;  perhaps  not.  At  any  rate,  at  present  in  England, 
die  humblest  workman  has  an  established  position  and  gets  secik- 
rity  in  his  position.  His  position  becomes  a  vested  interest,  and 
vested  interests  are  protected. 

The  laborer,  in  addition  to  security,  gets  opportunity.  Oppor- 
tunity to  learn  his  trade  in  die  first  place,  an  opportunity  I  fear 
not  always  open  in  this  country.  Opportunity  to  work  at  his 
trade  in  the  second  place*    The  right  of  the  compet^it  laborer  to 
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the  patronage  of  the  vicinage  is  absolute  and  undisputed.  The 
^^  .goodwill "  of  an  establishment  in  London  —  a  most  impalpable 
asset  one  would  think  —  was  lately  sold  for  £400,000.  In  the 
same  way  the  humblest  laborer  has  his  opportunity ;  the  com- 
munity will  render  to  him  the  things  that  are  his. 

To  the  settled  community  estimate  of  relative  social  values 
eaUed  rank  we  must,  I  think,  look  for  the  reason  of  the  existence 
of  the  third  possession  of  the  English  workman,  that  is,  indepen- 
dence. A  good  English  workman  is  the  most  independent  indi- 
vidual on  the  face  of  the  earth.  He  has  a  department,  and  in 
that  department  he  is  supreme.  The  ''under  housemaid"  will 
not  do  the  work  of  the  ''  second  laundry,"  nor  will  the  lead-pipe 
plumber  be  any  other  than  a  lead-pipe  plumber  no  matter  how 
pressing  the  emergency  in  the  iron-pipe  department  in  your 
kitchen,  and  no  matter  how  far  off  the  iron-pipe  plumber  may  be. 
I  do  not  by  any  means  propose  to  argue  that  this  independence 
is  pleasing,  but  it  contributes  to  excellence  of  performance ;  the 
workman  feels  a  responsibility  for  the  work  he  does. 

To  sum  up,  then,  I  may  say  that  I  found  the  English  workman 

getting  less  wages  than  the  American  workman  and  living  in  a  less 

comfortable  manner.     But  I  found  him  doing  stable  work,  in  the 

main  contented,  certainly  in  possession  of  security,  opportunity, 

and  independence.     The  study  I  made  of  his  condition  tended  to 

make  me  ask  the  question  if  laborers  in  this  country  were  not 

putting  too  great  reliance  on  the  bliss-giving  function  of  material 

advantages.     A  man's  life  —  perhaps  even  in  this  country  —  may 

consist  not  in  the  abundance  of  things  which  he  possesseth. 

Francis  H.  Stoddard. 
UiovEBsmr  of  California. 


SOME  SOBER  AFTER-THOUGHTS  ON  LITERATURE 
AND  CHARACTER. 

The  smoke  of  the  battle  has  at  last  cleared  away  in  the  Carlyle 
controversy,  and  we  may  sit  down  and  try  to  discover  what  is  left 
to  us.  Apparently  we  have  come  to  the  end  of  the  long  series  of 
volumes  in  which  his  fame  is  commemorated  or  destroyed.  At 
least  we  have  reached  a  sort  of  flag  of  truce  under  which,  for  a 
brief  space,  we  may  consider  our  gains  and  losses.  The  battle  has 
been  so  sore,  and  withal  so  tedious,  that  it  seems  hardly  worth 

VOL.  vm.  — Ko.  44.  11 
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while  to  survey  the  field  at  all,  and  certainly  it  is  too  soon  to  deter- 
mine the  final  result.  There  is,  therefore,  little  or  no  reason  to 
weary  the  public  with  a  fresh  discnsnon  of  the  original  issue,  but 
tiie  whole  controversy  suggests  certain  other  thoughts  very  profit- 
able for  consideration,  and  well  illustrated  by  the  fluctuations  of 
tiiis  man's  reputation.  We  have  heard  much  of  late,  and  that  in 
many  quarters,  of  the  relations  of  literature  to  life.  We  may 
well  stop  and  ask  ourselves  what  are  the  true  relations  of  life  to 
literature,  and  there  can  be  few  better  opportunities  than  this,  for 
which  the  Carlyles  furnish  the  text. 

In  the  years  since  Thomas  Cariyle  died  his  fame  has  suffered 
a  curious  succession  of  experiences.  First  apotheosized  by  the 
general  consent  of  mankind,  then  hastily  and  mercilessly  con- 
demned on  the  ground  of  his  own  words,  and  now  resurrected, 
from  his  too  sudden  destruction  by  the  pious  labor  of  Professor 
Norton,  there  has  never  perhaps  been  such  a  series  of  literary 
overtumings  as  these  which  we  ourselves  have  witnessed.  The" 
last  word  in  the  controversy  is  still  with  Professor  Norton  in  the 
lately  publidied  ^^ Letters'*  and  the  short  paper  of  BecoDeo- 
tions  ^  (in  some  respects  hicr  most  valuable  contribution)  which, 
preceded  the  book.  These  present  his  hero  in  quite  a  different^ 
light  from  that  which  has  been  popular  of  late.  Instead  of  a^ 
brute  and  a  dragon,  we  are  bidden  to  see  a  somewhat  rough  and 
altogether  unrefined  companion,  of  varying  moods,  and  of  a  temper 
not  easily  pleased,  but  a  man  strong  in  his  thought,  kind  in  hisi 
nature  and  intention,  purposing  tiiose  best  things  to  which  he* 
did  not  always  discover  a  clear  path.  It  is  more  than  desin^le^ 
it  is  necessary,  that  we  should  learn  this  of  him,  and  somewhat 
modify  our  estimate  both  of  the  man  and  of  the  brilliant  woman 
who  was  his  wife.  Professor  Norton  had  indeed  a  duty  to  the 
memory  of  his  friend,  and  it  is  well  it  was  not  longer  delayed. 

But  a  question  quite  apart  from  the  verity  of  either  one  or  the 
other  of  the  contradictory  presentations  of  this  author  forces  itself 
upon  us.  To  what  purpose  has  been  all  this  outcry  over  the 
domestic  relations  of  the  Carlyles?  Is  Paradise  Lost  any  the 
less  a  great  poem  because  Milton  could  not  live  with  his  wife  at 
all,  or  Hamlet  a  weak  drama  because  Shakespeare  conducted 
himself  somewhat  wildly  now  and  then?  One  of  our  foremost 
novelists  stood  without  the  pale  of  recognition,  and  that  by  her 
own  choice.  Domestic  life  for  Byron  and  Shelley  and  Dickens, 
for  Moliere  and  Rousseau,  and  the  pious  Hooker,  was,  for  each  and 
^  New  PrmceUm  Retfiew,  July,  1886. 
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nJl  of  tbem,  a  sin  or  a  pain,  but  their  work  has  stood  the  test  of 
diBath  and  time. 

A  singular  and  unaccountable  result  followed  the  publication  of 
fhe  Carlyle  correspondence.  A  great  cry  was  heard  that  a  god 
had  fallen  to  tiie  earth  and  was  irremediably  shattered.  Men  who 
had  listened  unto  the  ^^  sage  of  Chelsea  "  for  life  or  for  death 
would  no  more  of  him.  All  that  he  had  been  to  their  intellectual 
and  moral  development  could  not  be  destroyed  at  a  single  blow, 
it  was  true ;  but,  so  far  as  might  be,  they  tore  up,  root  and  branch, 
die  growth  that  had  sprung  from  the  seed  of  his  planting.  A 
great  indignationr  pervaded  the  whole  reading  world,  and,  of  a 
sudden,  to  admire  Carlyle  required  the  courage  of  a  martyr  and 
the  aargumentJAtive  power  of  a  trained  disputant.  It  was  notice- 
able, however,  that  no  otte  claimed  that  the  nature  of  his  work 
had  been  in  die  least  affected  by  the  so-called  "  revelations.**  His 
right  to  speak  at  all  was  gone,  but  his  gospel  of  work  was  as 
fovoefui  and  as  needed  as  of  old ;  his  heroes  were  as  great  for 
gbod  and  evil ;  his  shams  were  as  truly  shams  as  when  they  were 
first  exposed  to  an  admiring  world.  All  this  was  to  go  for  noth- 
ing, however.  Nay,  more ;  it  was  to  be  execrated  and  put  in  the 
%ncleo6  eospfirgatoriua  beyond  recovery.  What  had  happened 
thus  to  change  the  brilliant  sunlight  to  the  darkest  night  ?  We 
had  heard  that  our  pi^phet  lacked  the  manners  of  a  gentleman. 
We  had  learned  ttiat  he  did  not  like  every  one  about  him,  and 
privately  called  them  ugly  names.  We  had  discovered,  or  thought 
we  had,  that  his  wife  did  not  find  him  a  very  comfortable  person 
to  live  with.  We  had  found  that  his  opinions  were  very  strong 
on  niany  subjects,  and  differed  entirely  from  those  held  by  the 
popular  mind.  We  had  not  found  any  other  thing  that  was  new  I 
Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  to  the  thinking  person  these 
could  be  called  new  conclusions.  And  yet  these,  and  these  alone, 
were  the  crimes  for  which  one  of  the  greatest  writers  of  modem 
times  was  to  be  banished  from  Parnassus  !  The  phenomenon  is 
difficult  to  account  for,  and  no  satisfactory  explanation  has  yet 
offered  itself.  Certainly  one  need  not  be  attempted  at  this  late 
day,  for  now  it  is  discovered  that  although  the  facts  remain  exactly 
the  same,  a  new  and  softer  interpretation  should,  in  justice,  be  put 
upon  them.  This  man  loved  his  wife,  we  find,  and  often  spoke 
kindly  of  his  friends,  only  now  and  then  allowing  himself  the 
freedom  of  criticism.  What  are  we  to  do?  Conclude  that  his 
work  is  good  after  all,  and  put  his  books  back  on  the  chief  shelf 
in  our  libraries  ?  If  literature  is  to  be  made  and  unmade  after 
this  fashion,  verily  the  lot  of  the  scholar  is  a  hard  one ! 
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Let  US  look  at  the  indictment  itself  for  a  moment,  and  ask  how 
serions  it  is.  Much  is  made  of  Carlyle's  personal  habits,  his 
little  frugalities,  his  coarse  manner  of  life,  his  neglect  to  save  his 
wife  labor,  or  to  regard  small  sensitivenesses  on  her  part  It  is  hard 
to  find  anything  in  this  more  than  the  habits  natural  to  a  man  of 
the  peasant  class  without  high  breeding,  and  to  whom  strength  is 
more  than  delicacy.  We  seem  to  have  forgotten  Dr.  Johnson, 
with  his  dirty  linen  and  his  coarse  judgments.  And  when  we 
come  to  the  charge — always  uttered  with  bitterness  —  tiiat  he 
sometimes  abused  his  friends,  is  this  a  something  unique  in  the 
world ;  or  are  we  so  sure  that  these  distinguished  aspirants  for 
intimacy  ever  were  his  friends  ?  The  worst  storm  fell  upon  the 
publication  of  Mrs.  Carlyle's  letters.  On  a  sudden,  a  chivalrio 
sense  appeared  in  literature  quite  unknown  to  the  admirers  of 
Charlotte  Bronte,  or  Caroline  Herschel,  or  George  Sand.  Because 
life  was  hard  it  was  immediately  proved  degraded,  even  criminal. 
Mrs.  Carlyle  was  overworked  at  one  time,  was,  in  her  own  opinion, 
at  all  times  unappreciated  except  outside  her  home,  was  never 
contented;  therefore,  Carlyle  wrote  nothing  worth  reading.  A 
sapient  conclusion,  truly ! 

Of  Mrs.  Carlyle  herself  the  last  word  has  not  yet  been  said; 
and  since  she  is  largely  the  excuse  for  this  outburst  of  fury  upon 
her  husband,  it  may  be  well  to  interrupt  the  general  tenor  of  the 
discussion  to  briefly  consider  that  phase  of  the  situation.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  our  present  purpose  to  consider  its  details.  The 
voluminous  records  of  the  life  of  this  wife  and  this  husband,  and 
the  various  judgments  already  pronounced  thereupon,  have  given 
us  a  sufficient  ground  for  inference  without  special  testimony  in 
the  matter  either  of  old  boots  or  flirtations.  Certainly  it  is  an 
exaggerated  tribute  to  a  great  name  to  call  her  letters  brilliant 
above  other  correspondents  of  her  sex.  In  their  best  parts,  even, 
they  might  be  matched  from  many  stored-up  collections,  but  there 
are  few  of  these  less  eminent  sisters  who  would  so  burden  their 
friends  with  the  most  trivial  —  not  to  say  disgusting  —  details  of 
ordinary  domestic  affairs.  This  woman  suffered  from  an  imdue 
estimate  of  her  powers,  growing  out  of  an  extraordinary  personal 
charm.  As  John  Sterling  moved  men  infinitely  his  superior  in 
ability,  and  became  a  force  in  literature  which  his  writings  sadly 
fail  to  explain,  so  Jane  Carlyle,  by  a  like  marvelous  attraction  of 
personality,  left  behind  her  the  impression  of  large  intellectual 
power.  It  is  by  no  means  a  hard  saying  —  it  is  from  her  own 
showing —  that  Mrs.  Carlyle  appears  as  a  woman  of  much  beauty 
and  charm,  who  married  for  a  love  that  was  three  parts  ambition, 
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whose  chief  happiness  was  to  be  the  centre  of  all  about  her 
whether  big  or  little,  and  whose  greatest  pleasure  was  social  suc- 
cess. The  young  woman  who  (for  whatever  reason)  had  refused 
Irving  to  marry  Carlyle  felt  that  she  had  stepped  down  a  trifle 
for  the  sake  of  a  possible  future,  and  was  bitter  and  burnt  that 
her  sacrifice  did  not  at  least  set  her  upon  a  household  pinnacle. 
It  was  not  possible  that  she  and  her  genius-ridden  husband  could 
both  of  them  be  the  centre  of  the  family.  The  natural  conse- 
quence ensued  that  neither  was  satisfied.  She  felt  herself  un- 
appreciated when  her  husband  forgot  to  inquire  for  her  multi- 
tudinous ailments ;  she  was  injured  by  the  necessity  of  devoting 
herself  to  the  ordinary  labors  of  mending  and  housekeeping,  and 
she  was  deprived  of  her  rights  when  she  was  shut  up  in  Scotland. 
If  she  was  the  able  as  well  as  brilliant  woman  which  her  admirers 
would  have  us  believe,  why  did  nothing  come  of  the  solitude  and 
opportunity  of  that  time?  The  Brontes  found  such  soil  the 
mother  of  wondrous  growths.  Or  is,  perhaps,  an  English  heath 
less  deserted  than  a  Scottish  moor,  or  ironing  at  Hawarden  a 
di£Ferent  matter  from  scrubbing  at  Craigenputtoch  ? 

In  London  it  was  little  better.  A  bad-tempered,  moody,  im- 
practicable man,  who  could  see  nobody  in  the  world  but  himself, 
and  think  of  nothing  but  the  creatures  of  his  own  brain,  who  had 
a  dreadful  genius  for  frankness,  and  whose  very  character  was  as 
stem  as  it  was  strong,  was  married  to  a  beauty  who  felt  that  every 
attention  was  due  to  her,  who  was  possessed  of  nerves  which  she 
nursed  into  exasperating  prominence,  and  who  lost  no  opportunity 
to  make  herself  dramatic  or  picturesque  in  the  eyes  of  her  friends. 
She  was,  withal,  so  thoroughly  fond  of  the  society  of  men  that  she 
could  not  live  without  a  succession  of  devotees,  and,  by  the  same 
token,  could  not  endure  that  any  attention  should  be  paid  at 
another  shrine.  Moreover,  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  she  was 
one  of  those  glow-worm  women  who  lavish  on  society  a  brilliancy 
that  turns  to  very  earthly  things  in  a  closer  companionship.  Mrs. 
Carlyle  never  learned  that  genius  must  be  cushioned  by  homely 
care,  Mr.  Carlyle  never  discovered  that  to  marry  a  beauty  one 
must  be  always  a  beau. 

Some  of  those  who  had  been  wont  to  admire  Carlyle  have  tried 
to  mend  the  situation  by  making  a  scapegoat  of  Mr.  Froude,  and 
impugning  his  lack  of  judgment  as  an  editor.  Evidently  there  is 
ground  for  much  that  is  said  on  this  point,  but  the  main  fault  is, 
after  all,  a  lack  of  judgment  in  the  reader.  It  would  seem  that 
the  power  of  discrimination  is  no  longer  a  part  of  culture.    Mr. 
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Froude  is,  by  the  bent  of  his  mind  and  1^  the  training  of  a  lif^ 
lime,  a  hUtorian.  To  him  every  bald  detail  is  precious.  It  is  out 
of  such  trifling  nunutife,  and  ^  exact  study  of  domestic  as  well 
ifl  public  annals,  that  he  constructs  the  brilliant  theories  he  calls 
Jiistory.  But  Carlyle  had  nothing  of  the  historian  in  him.  Jike 
all  prophets,  his  was  the  dramatic  genius.  He  was  true  to  the  soul 
of  things,  and  he  dimimshed  or  exaggerated  the  course  of  evjents 
as  best  showed  what  he  felt  to  he  the  strong  heart  throbbing 
underneath.  Fronde  felt  he  must  in  truth  give  all  the  facts,  and 
by  the  constitution  of  his  mind  he  could  not  discover  that  Carlyle 
had  left  a  record  not  at  all  df  facts,  but  only  of  impressions  of 
lacts.  The  unfortunate  result  of  thb  intellectual  discrepancy  was 
l^ot  unlike  the  mental  conf  usi<m  of  Don  Quixote. 

But  whether  Mrs.  Carlyle  was  abused  or  not,  whether  Froude 
was  mistaken,  or  Carlyle  amiable,  really  concerns  us  very  little. 
The  more  important  queBti<m  for  us  is  the  relation  of  life  to  litenk 
ture.  Are  we  to  give  up  all  the  work  of  all  the  men  whose  lives 
we  cannot  admire  ?  Alas  for  learning!  Since  the  dawn  oi  letters 
it  has  been  the  gift  of  genius  that  its  work  should  overshadow 
its  creator.  Strangely  greater  than  anything  we  know  of  the  au- 
thors are  the  Paradise  and  the  Jerusalem  Delivered.  The  world 
cares  nothing  about  the  biogr^>faer's  vain  search  for  William 
Shakespeare's  house  and  farms.  The  admirers  of  Faust  insist 
tiiat  the  poem  shall  not  be  measured  by  Goethe's  dalliance  with 
life.  Bacon  was  the  soul  of  dishonor.  The  best  thinking  of  our 
time  is  the  direct  offspring  of  Coleridge,  but  his  life  is  (^uded 
jover  by  his  own  indulgence.  Sossetti's  beautiful  poetry  marks  the 
mistakes  of  a  life  quite  as  much  aa  its  genius.  Whether  (be  ma« 
himself  be  forgotten  or  frowned  upon,  still  tj^e  work  of  genius 
remains.  Its  continued  power  depends  upon  anoth^  standard 
than  that  of  daily  detail.  Immortality  is  the  child  of  the  ^oset^ 
not  of  the  hearthstone.  We  cannot  afford  to  abandon  our  great 
teachers  to  the  literary  microscopist. 

This  is  not  saying  that  the  personal  equation  does  not  righdy 
enter  into  our  judgments.  It  is  well  to  know  all  we  may  of  those 
at  whose  feet  we  sit  to  learn  wisdom,  and  oiu*  opinion  of  the 
worth  of  their  words  must  and  should  be  affected  by  this  knowl- 
edge. We  should  seek  the  pages  of  the  most  acrid  and  dis^ 
appointing  biography  to  learn  more  exactly  what  manner  of  man 
we  are  following.  But  we  are  equally  bound  to  discriminate  in 
the  judgment  we  form  on  the  basis  of  those  facts.  The  question 
of  how  far  we  shall  give  up  to  an  author  our  inteUectual  freedom 
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^ependfl  upon  the  character  he  bean  no  doubt,  but  still  more  upon 
Ae  deeper  question  of  the  relation  of  that  character  to  his  teach- 
11^.  Does  he  propose  to  teach  mathematics,  it  is  of  little  moment 
ibkt  he  is  a  Pascal  in  insight.  Would  yon  learn  diplomacy,  you 
are  not  tronbled  about  Talleyzand's  fidelity  to  truth  or  friendship. 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  you  sedc  spiritual  growth,  you  wUl 
hardly  find  that  in  1^  pages  of  the  brilliant  prince,  albeit  he  was 
OBoe  a  bishop,  while  you  forget  entirely  that  the  author  of  the 
Thoughts  ever  excelled  in  the  exact  sciences.  To  go  further; 
if  a  man  is  rotten  through  and  through  \idth  the  selfishness  that 
warps  all  vision,  he  cannot  salely  be  taken  as  a  guide  or  critic  of 
life.  But,  nevertheless,  i(x  tiiat  very  reason  he  may  know  w<»ll 
for  what  temptation  a  man  will  sell  his  soul,  and  teU  that  story 
in  words  ths^  shall  live  after  him.  Unless,  indeed,  we  allow 
tiiat  genius  is  an  objective  faculty,  Altering  in  and  possessing 
the  seer,  we  may,  we  must,  in  s(»ne  sense,  judge  a  man's  work 
by  the  spirit  he  puts  into  it.  But  we  must  judge  it  by  that 
spirit.  Our  new  way  is  to  judge  the  work  by  the  life  and  not 
by  the  spirit.  This  would  put  Oscar  Wilde  above  Shelley,  and 
Tupper  above  Milton.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  liiat  Longfellow's 
beaiUif ul  character  is  the  true  foundation  of  his  exquisite  work, 
but  it  was  the  character  producing  the  gentleness,  not  a  hollow 
mask  of  courtesy,  which  gave  value  to  the  Psalm  of  Life.  It 
is  not  so  much  the  only  half-realized  Bohemian  career  of  Byron 
that  makes  his  already  forgotten  verse  dangerous,  as  it  is  tbe 
spirit  of  license  which  possessed  the  man;  but  the  well-known 
excesses  of  poor  Bums,  overwhelmed  with  temptation,  cannot 
take  away  the  holy  piety  of  the  Cotter's  Satinrday  Night  It 
is  genius  multiplied  by  character  that  gives  power,  but  genius 
divided  by  habits  is  not  weakness.  The  spirit  which  is  in  a  man 
concerns  us  more  than  his  daily  Ufe.  Nowhere  in  all  literature 
is  this  duty  of  dismmination  illustrated  and  emphasised  more 
strongly  dum  in  this  case  of  Carlyle.  This  prophet  of  repent- 
ance verily  found  little  sunduna  in  the  desert,  but  let  us  see  to 
ii  that  we  do  not  reject  his  rebukes,  because  he  was  clothed  in 
cameFs-ludr  and  fed  on  locusts.  *^  What  w^it  ye  out  for  to  see  ? 
A  man  clothed  in  soft  raiment?  Behold  they  that  wear  soft 
clothing  are  in  kings*  houses.  But  what  went  ye  out  for  to  see  ? 
A  prophet?    Yea,  I  say  unto  you,  and  more  than  a  prophet.'' 

And  if  the  least  in  the  kingdmn  of  love  is  greater  than  this 
sough  messenger  of  doom,  still  the  world  has  not  yet  outgrown  its 
need  of  t^e  Baptist     This  age  of  ease  and  luxurious  idleness 
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needs  to  hear  tho  gospel  of  work.  This  day  of  show  and  extrava* 
gance  must  listen  once  more  to  that  fierce  denunciation  of  shams. 
We  who  worship  only  success  are  in  no  danger  of  over-exaltation 
of  heroes.  We  who  are  in  the  midst  of  a  Babylon  of  commercial 
prosperity  may  weU  read  once  more  the  terrific  story  of  destruc- 
tion that  followed  upon  the  greatest  apotheosis  of  luxury  the 
world  has  yet  seen.  Does  Carlyle  worship  force?  It  is  the  force 
of  eternal  righteousness.  Witness  these  words  newly  given  to  us 
by  Professor   Norton:    ^^I've  been  much  misunderstood  in  my 

time ;  lately  now  I  was  reading  an  article  written  by ^  who 

says  that  there's  a  great  and  venerable  author,  meanin'  myself, 
who 's  done  infinite  harm  to  the  world  by  preachin'  the  gospel 
that  Might  makes  Right ;  and  he  seems  to  have  no  idea  that  Uiis 
is  the  very  precise  and  absolute  contrary  to  the  truth  I  hold  and 
have  endeavored  to  set  forth,  namely  and  simply,  that  Right  makes 
Might.  Well  do  I  remember  when  in  my  younger  days  the 
force  o'  this  truth  dawned  on  me.  It  was  a  sort  of  Theodicy  to 
me,  a  clew  to  many  facts  to  which  I  have  held  on  from  that  day  to 
this."  And  again  :  ^^  I  've  had  but  one  thing  to  say  from  beginnin' 
to  end  o'  my  books,  and  that  was,  that  there 's  no  other  reliance  for 
this  world  or  any  other  but  just  the  Truth,  and  that  if  men  did  not 
want  to  be  damned  to  all  eternity,  they  had  best  give  up  lyin'  and 
all  kinds  o'  falsehood ;  that  the  world  was  far  gone  already  through 
lyin',  and  that  there 's  no  hope  for  it,  save  just  so  far  as  men  find 
out  and  believe  the  Truth,  and  match  their  lives  to  it" 

Absolute  sincerity,  a  moral  earnestness  that  brooked  no  inter* 
ference  with  its  efforts,  a  devotion  to  truth  that  would  bear  no 
sort  of  evasion  of  what  he  felt  to  be  the  absolute  and  eternal,  an 
enthusiasm  for  the  right  in  its  deeper  forms  and  unpopular  ex- 
pressions, an  entire  disregard  of  the  opinion  of  friend  or  foe,  so 
he  delivered  his  message,  —  we  cannot  afford  to  give  up  all  this 
because,  forsooth,  we  do  not  like  his  manner,  and  are  not  pleased 
with  his  judgment  of  Vanity  Fair.  The  generation  that  listened 
to  Thomas  Carlyle  were  better  men,  and  stronger,  for  his  teaching. 
We  of  to-day  have  not  so  many  prophets  that  we  can  afford  to  lose 
the  greatest  of  his  kind.  There  is  need  enough  for  his  lessons  stilL 
Let  us  give  over  the  question  of  his  relations  to  his  fellows,  —  he 
and  they  are  '^  but  the  children  of  a  little  day,"  —  and  attend  once 
again  to  the  message,  the  bitter  but  needed  message,  the  grand, 
divine  message  for  our  blind  eyes  and  hardened  hearts.  And  do 
not  let  us  any  more  imagine  that  our  prophets  are  also  our  saints. 

Anna  Laurens  Dawes. 
FiTTSFiELD,  Mass. 
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EDITOKIAL. 


THE  PREVALENT  AVERSION  TO  THEOLOGICAL  CONTROVERSY. 

Theolooical  controversy  seems  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  modem  times. 
Surprise  is  often  expressed  that  persons  can  be  f omid  nowadays  to  engage 
in  heated  discussion  of  religions  doctrines.  Some  can  scarcely  under- 
stand the  appearance  of  theological  factions  in  this  period  of  tolerance 
and  progress.  The  feeling  is  common,  also,  that  those  who  excite  and 
promote  controversy  are  deserving  of  blame,  that  they  go  contrary  to  the 
true  interests  of  society,  and  that  they  have  failed  to  learn  the  lesson  of 
history  or  the  character  of  the  religion  which  is  only  injured  by  the  meas- 
ures Uiey  take  to  defend  it  One  of  the  significant  contrasts  between  the 
present  and  a  past  not  yet  remote  is  this  aversion  to  theological  disputes, 
which  is  now  almost  universal,  as  compared  with  the  eagerness  of  whole 
communities,  formerly,  to  foment  the  doctrinal  controversies  which  were 
conducted  by  ecclesiastical  and  political  leaders.  Yet  controversies  still 
arise  in  the  religious  world  and  assume  large  proportions,  till  the  interests 
of  institutions,  the  progress  of  humane  enterprises,  and  the  organized  life 
of  religious  bodies  are  seriously  disturbed.  Strong  feeling  is  excited, 
which  does  not  abate  until  the  existing  generation  of  combatants  has  dis- 
appeared. As  increasing  disapproval  of  war  is  not  accompanied  by  the 
cessation  of  warfare  among  civilized  nations,  so  the  almost  universal 
disapproval  of  theological  controversy  does  not  avail  to  prevent  the  out- 
break of  energetic  and,  in  some  cases,  bitter  contests  concerning  opinions 
in  religion.  We  shall  seek  some  of  the  reasons  for  this  prevalent  aver- 
sion, and  shall  also  look  for  the  conditions  under  which  the  conflict  of 
religious  beliefs  promotes  the  progress  of  Christianity. 

One  reason  for  this  aversion  is  the  feeling  that  the  most  sacred  truths 
and  hopes  should  not  be  made  the  occasion  of  strife.  This  reason  has 
more  weight  than  any  other.  The  gospel  is  a  religion  of  peace  and  love, 
of  meekness  and  gentleness  and  forbearance  and  magnanimity.  How, 
then,  can  those  be  justified  who  in  alleged  defense  of  the  gospel  become 
embroiled  in  clamors  and  contentions  ?  Also,  the  most  sacred  feelings 
are  awakened  by  the  gospel :  penitence,  in  which  the  contrite  spirit  ventures 
to  expose  its  impurity  to  the  searching  gaze  of  the  holy  but  loving  Father 
of  spirits ;  faith,  in  which  a  limited,  ignorant  child  of  earth  walks  humbly 
and  courageously  forth  with  the  vision  of  God  and  of  eternity ;  love,  in 
which  selfseeking  man  turns  from  his  selfishness  to  obey  and  serve  his 
God  with  a  reigning  devotion.  And  shall  repentance  be  required  to  ex* 
hibit  its  characteristics  to  the  scrutiny  of  metaphysical  dispute  ?  Shall 
faith  submit  to  analysis  that  irreverent  debate  may  gain  or  lose  a  victory  ? 
Shall  love  furnish  a  catalogue  of  its  constituents  that  a  claim  of  ortho- 
doxy may  be  triumphantly  vindicated  ?    The  truth  of  the  gospel  and  the 
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feelings  prodaced  by  it  are  too  sacred  to  famish  material  for  intellectual 
combats.  The  strifes  which  are  permissible  in  politics  when  men  com- 
pete for  earthly  rewards,  and  in  socialistic  conflicts  when  pecuniary  val- 
ues are  chiefly  involved,  cannot  be  welcomed  or  even  tolerated  in  the 
sphere  of  religion.  How  sad  the  spectacle,  it  is  said,  when  in  some 
village  the  ministers  of  Christ  nse  their  pulpits  as  positions  for  attack 
and  defense,  and  when  animosities  are  aroused  amoi^  nei^^ibors  om  ac- 
count of  sectarian  di&rencea.  This  reason  for  aversion  to  controvert 
in  respect  to  religion  has  great  force,  And  at  tlie  same  time  illustratee  the 
degree  to  which  Christiamty,  in  spite  of  the  ioUies  of  its  adherents,  has 
exhibited  its  true  character  in  the  workL 

A  second  reason  for  the  aversion  which  prevails  is  the  impression  that 
theological  controversy  has  usually  been  iajurioos  to  society  and  to 
religion.  Bad  results,  it  is  ui^ged,  are  seen  all  around.  The  luultiplic*- 
tion  of  sects,  for  example,  is  a  result  of  thedogical  differences,  and  in 
neariy  all  cases  of  theological  disputes  ;  and  sectarian  subdivision  of  the 
church  of  Christ  is  generally  regarded  as  a  disgrace  and  a  menace  to 
the  gospel.  An  arid  orthodoxy,  which  is  the  severance  of  opinion  from 
conduct,  is  a  result  of  the  importance  which  theological  contention  as- 
cribes to  correctness  of  intellectual  belief.  The  growing  disregard  of 
religious  observances  and  increasing  indifference  to  the  church  are  results 
of  bitter  and  angry  contenticms  concerning  doctrinal  <^nions,  by  which 
rdigion  itself  has  been  cheapesed  in  the  estimation  of  multitudes  of  mea. 
Neither  can  it  be  forgotten,  we  are  reminded,  that  behind  these  results 
irhich  appear  in  mod^m  life  is  the  dark  background  of  the  centuries  of 
4Jie  Christian  era,  which  sometimes  with  singular  appropriateness  toe 
4Balled  the  centuries  of  conflict,  for  not  only  has  there  been  the  conflict 
M  Christianity  with  heathenism,  but  also  the  internecine  ccmflict  of 
parties,  sects,  and  factions  within  ^e  church  itself.  The  histoiy  of  per- 
secution, martyrdom,  religious  wars,  eedesiastical  usurpation,  and  the  like, 
illBstrates  the  evil  of  theological  controversy.  Combatants  of  today,  if 
Uiey  lived  among  the  conditions  of  the  past,  would  resort,  it  is  thought, 
to  the  old  methods  of  physical  torture,  sequestration  of  property,  aad 
executiom  of  the  death  penalty  in  order  to  accentuate  the  correctness  of 
th^  belief.  Tempers  and  motives  which  worked  such  havoc  in  the  past 
caxmot,  it  may  well  be  8ai^)osed9  And  expression  at  any  time  withoat 
Inringing  injury  to  society  aad  weakening  the  supports  of  religion. 

Another  reason  for  the  aversion  which  exists  is  an  impression  that  love 
4>f  the  truth  is  not  usually  the  controlling  motive  in  theological  contro- 
Tersy.  Doctrinal  controversialists,  it  is  declared,  are  no  more  free  than 
political  partisans  from  misrepresentalions,  innuendoes,  acrimony,  person- 
alities, and  unfairness.  The  capital  of  a  sect  or  faction  is  invested  in  the 
doctrinal  opinions  of  which  it  is  representative,  and  its  prosperity,  indeed 
its  existence,  depends  on  the  maintenance  of  those  opinions.  Pn^rty 
in  churches,  colleges,  seminaries,  endowed  societies,  is  a  prize  to  be  held. 
The  employment  of  clergymen,  secretaries,  agents,  editors,  professors,  is 
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dependent  on  the  eontuunnce  and  growth  of  a  Mct,  or  even  of  a  parfy 
within  a  sect.  The  reputation  of  individaals  for  consistency  and  ability 
in  seaport  of  the  distingiuBhing  tenets  of  the  denomination  or  wing  of 
the  -denominaticMi  is  at  stake.  Pride  in  the  extension  of  a  sect  pervades 
the  great  body  of  adherents.  Competition  with  other  sects  incites  to  a 
more  strenaoas  suppmrt  and  a  more  zealous  propagation  of  distinctive 
beliefs.  So  D»iich  enters  in  which  is  temponal,  aeculary  and  personal,  thai 
motive  is  largely  oompoonded  of  elements  other  than  simple  and  earnest 
love  of  the  tmth.  Abstract  theories  are  put  forward,  indead.  Exiegetical, 
historical,  and  philosophical  reasons  ane  urged  for  the  truth  or  falsity  of 
given  opinions.  An  uninitiated  observer  nnght  perceive  nothing  but  uur 
alloyed  desire  to  ascertain  the  truth,  and  apparent  disregard  of  conse^ 
quenees.  But  a  more  intelligent  aemtiny  discovers  selfish  motives  and 
assigns  them  the  principal  value.  Bi^iind  abstract  opinions  are  concrete 
persons.  Behind  ^iritual  doctrines  are  carnal  passions.  Thus,  to  under- 
■tand  the  religious  epochs  of  the  past,  biogzaphy  must  be  sketched  as  well 
as  doctrine.  Certain  effects,  apparently  trivial,  such  as  ^/Uioque  added  to 
a  creed,  or  the  phrase  "  all  men  "  pusldng  out  the  phrase  *'  the  elect,"  are 
highwater  marks  produced  by  torrents  which  were  swollen  by  the  rush  of 
perscmal  rivalries,  a^id  the  foreefulness  of  woridly  interests.  Personal 
names  have  become  attached  to  various  theological  sy^ms  not  so  much  be- 
cause for  distinguished  intellectual  services  such  demgnation  was  agreed  on 
afterwards,  as  because  certain  men  who  were  leaders  of  thought  had  also 
the  skill  and  force  necessary  to  guide  personal,  social,  and  political  affairs  to 
chosen  issues,  and  because  desire  for  their  own  personal  success  directed 
iheir  energies  through  many  channels  which  converged  to  the  conspicuous 
result.  The  final  issues  of  theological  disputes,  as  exfu'essed  in  abstract 
ilatements  of  doctrine,  are  algebraic  formnle,  which  when  dev^ped  are 
found  to  stand  not  only  for  intellectual  honesty  and  devotion  to  the  truth, 
bat  also  for  various  unsanctified  motives  and  amotions. 

And  yet  another  reason  for  the  prevalent  aversion  to  theological  eon' 
trover^  is  an  impression  that  the  contention  is  with  regard  to  matteni 
ef  which  there  is  little  positive  knowledge,  or  concerning  distinctions 
vrhiofa  are  unimportant.  The  essential  truths  of  religion  may  require 
^elense  as  against  the  attacks  of  atheism,  infidelity,  and  sk^ticism.  The 
monster  errors  of  materialism  and  of  false  philosophy  and  ethics  should 
be  opposed  vigorously.  But  theological  controversy  is  withm  the  circle 
of  revealed  truth,  and  even  so  is  concerning  that  which  is  vague  and  non- 
essential. Precise  shadings  of  theory  concerning  the  threefold  distinc- 
tioDs  of  the  Divine  Being,  the  exact  manner  in  which  the  writers  of  the 
Bible  were  inspired,  the  approach  of  Grod  to  souls  in  the  disembodied 
state,  and  the  mysterious  condi^ons  of  eternal  destiny,  are  subjects  about 
which,  in  the  nature  of  the  ease,  but  littie  can  be  known,  and  which,  even 
if  they  were  better  understood,  could  have  no  vital  relation  to  duty  and 
character.  Also,  since  theological  theorizing  so  often  proceeds  on  the 
•leader^  basis  of  asoertained  facts,  the  result  is  not  highly  esteemed  in 
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an  age  which  has  become  familiar  with  the  positiTe  and  solid  results  of 
the  methods  of  scientific  investigation. 

It  should  not  be  supposed  that  aversion  to  theological  contention  is 
confined  to  those  who  have  not  become  involved  in  controversy.  Ad- 
herents of  a  party,  and  even  leaders  in  the  combat,  may  be  decidedly 
averse  to  strife  and  debate.  It  is  often  the  case  that  circumstances  whidi 
were  almost  accidental,  and  were  certainly  beyond  control,  forced  them 
into  public  discussion.  It  was  not  expected  that  the  utterance  of  given 
opinions  would  produce  a  commotion.  It  was  believed  that  theories 
would  be  argued  out  in  the  serene  region  of  scholarship,  and  under  the 
conditions  of  Christian  courtesy.  The  evils  incident  to  controversy  are 
deplored.  It  is  only  because  interests  are  at  stake  which  seem  too  im- 
portant to  be  deserted  that  leaders  in  a  discussion  are  willing  to  proceed 
farther.  There  are  persons,  it  is  true,  polemical  by  nature,  who  have  the 
complete  and  agreeable  use  of  their  faculties  only  in  the  excitement  of 
controversy.  But  they  are  exceptions,  even  among  those  who  have  the 
influence  of  intellectual  leadership.  And  with  the  mass  of  intelligent 
people  at  the  present  time  aversion  to  disputes  in  theology  is  so  prevalent 
as  to  amount  almost  to  indifference  concerning  religious  opinion.  They 
will  sacrifice  opinion  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  quietness.  Anything, 
they  say,  is  better  than  controversy. 

It  must  be  asked,  however,  if  all  the  weighty  considerations  relative  to 
theological  controversy  have  been  brought  into  view  when  some  of  the 
reasons  for  dislike  of  it  have  been  recognized.  Are  there  conditions,  in 
modem  times,  which  make  the  carrying  of  opinions  into  the  shock  of 
attack  and  defense  salutary  ?  We  proceed,  therefore,  to  consider  scnne 
of  the  good  uses  of  controversy  in  respect  to  theological  opinions. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  progress  in  doctrine  has  usually  been  con- 
ditioned on  controversy.  Almost  every  epoch  in  the  development  of 
religious  belief  has  been  marked  by  commotion.  For  religious  opinion 
is  not  merely  speculative.  It  furnishes  end  and  motive  to  life.  It 
creates  organizations  in  society.  It  gives  ideals  to  society  itself.  The 
evolution  of  personal  and  social  life  towards  higher  conditions  cannot  go 
on  independent  of  beliefs  in  religion.  Opinions  which  stand  in  the  way 
of  progress,  whether  by  prohibition  or  repression,  are  questioned  and 
attacked,  to  be  first  defended  and  finally  modified.  Conservatives  and 
progressives  almost  necessarily  come  into  opposition,  because  they  hold 
antagonistic  theories  of  life  as  well  as  of  truth.  Arius  and  Athanasius 
might  have  been  directed  to  go  aside  and  discuss  their  differences  till 
they  should  reach  some  conclusion,  and  afterwards  to  come  back  and  let 
their  own  and  others'  lives  go  on  as  usuaL  But  the  meaning  and  use  of 
life  for  themselves  and  for  their  generation  were  involved  in  the  issue  of 
their  controversy.  The  doctrine  of  God  as  Three  in  One,  which  Atha- 
nasius brings  forward,  would  be  extreme  and  unreal,  and  if  Arius  did  not 
attack  it  as  dishonoring  Grod,  or  as  an  intellectual  contradiction,  it  would 
not  receive  those  modifications  which  were  needed.    Paul  always  had  a 
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theological  controyersy  on  hand  with  Judaizers  or  philosophers,  or  with 
the  apostle  Peter  himself.  The  enlargement  of  the  doctrine  of  Atone- 
ment out  of  arbitrary  limitations  into  universality  meant  the  enlargement 
of  the  conception  of  Grod.  It  was  an  immense  gain  to  the  beliefs,  hopes, 
and  motives  of  men.  The  advance  was  opposed  at  every  step.  The 
bitterest  passions  were  aroused.  But  in  view  of  the  emancipation  which 
remains,  while  the  incidental  evils  have  passed  out  of  sight,  it  will  not  be 
said  that  the  price  was  too  great.  Theology  makes  progress  by  develop- 
ment, and  conforms  to  the  method  of  development  in  all  spheres  of 
thought  and  action,  which  is  the  method  of  struggle.  At  all  events,  the 
guns  of  the  centuries  of  Christian  thought  have  been  made  under  con- 
ditions of  conflict,  and  the  general  verdict  is  that  the  gains  are  indis- 
pensable in  personal  and  social  life.  The  judgment  that  controversy  is 
always  injurious  to  society  and  to  religion  needs  to  be  modified. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  again,  that  difference  of  opinion  in  theology 
comes  to  expression  in  concrete  conditions.  Truth  gets  rooted  in  life. 
It  shapes  character,  institutions,  and  occupations.  Principles  do  not  exist 
in  abstractions,  but  in  realities.  The  principles  of  physics  have  no  exist- 
ence apart  from  bodies,  nor  of  botany  apart  frofai  plants,  nor  of  chemistry 
apart  from  substances,  nor  of  relig^ion  apart  from  man  and  his  institutions. 
It  b  not  possible,  even  in  thought,  to  separate  a  principle  from  the  reali- 
ties in  which  it  must  be  embodied.  The  divine  method  is  to  embody 
truth  in  a  visible  world,  an  actual  history,  a  throbbing  life.  Therefore  it 
must  be  in  some  concrete  form  that  opinions  in  religion  come  into  aggres- 
sive or  defensive  attitudes.  As  a  principle  of  law  is  established  by  the 
trial  of  some  case  which  involves  a  real  interest,  so  doctrine  is  defined 
through  the  living  interest  of  an  institution,  a  denomination  or  a  religious 
observance.  Although  these  interests  sometimes  intrude  selfish  motives 
into  inquiry  for  the  truth,  it  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  truth  cannot 
be  abstracted  from  life,  nor  so  much  as  discussed  out  of  its  actual  rela- 
tions. No  surprise  need  be  felt  because  the  present  controversy  within  the 
Congregational  denomination  affects  the  interests  of  a  missionary  society 
and  of  a  divinity  school,  for  although  the  methods  adopted  by  some 
who  are  engaged  in  the  strife  cannot  be  justified,  it  is  by  reason  of  such 
concrete  results,  actual  or  threatened,  that  people  are  led  to  think  and 
decide,  and  that  truth  wins  its  way  into  firm  possession.  If  religious  truth 
were  confined  to  the  realm  of  abstractions,  and  depended  for  its  accept- 
ance only  on  intellectual  apprehension,  it  would,  perhaps,  have  made  its 
way  with  inconceivable  speed.  But  as  its  function  is  to  create  character, 
to  establish  customs,  to  produce  literatures,  and  to  cultivate  the  very 
power  of  apprehension  on  which  its  influence  depends,  there  seems  to  be 
no  method  possible  but  proof,  experience,  and  advance  through  painful 
conflict. 

And,  once  more,  the  essentials  of  truth  can  stand  out  in  their  com- 
manding proportions  in  distinction  from  non-essentials  only  under  the 
processes  of  testings  and  overcomings.    Under  attack  the  non-essential, 
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as  well  as  tlie  erroneons,  yields,  and  t!iat  which  (Sannot  be  shaken  remains. 
While  controyersy  rages,  it  seems  as  if  nothing  were  secure,  and  as  if 
doctrine  would  be  redoced  to  a  worthless  minimum.  But  it  is  only  the 
needless  and  the  irrational  which  are  reduced.  The  process  is  one  of 
adjustment  and  of  strengthening. 

These  considerations  are  of  more  force  than  the  reasons  which  justify 
aversion  to  controversy  under  all  circumstances.  It  is  not,  however,  by 
such  balancings  of  evil  and  good  results  that  a  judgment  can  be  made 
up.  A  duty  is  laid  on  any  one  who  through  knowledge  or  yision  gains 
new  light  concerning  Christian  trudi.  He  cannot  foresee  all  the  conse-- 
quences,  nor  is  he  required  to  foresee  them.  He  has  truth  which  is  in- 
spiration to  him,  which  is  intended  to  be  inspiration  to  many,  and  it  is 
his  bounden  duty  to  explain  and  defend  it.  The  probable  effect  on 
average  opinion  should  be  considered,  but  should  not  be  made  decisive,  iof 
average  opinion  may  need  to  be  disturbed  and  even  revolutionized.  Not 
dvery  fetncy  or  notion  should  be  proclaimed,  but  settled  conviction,  indiS' 
putable  fact,  and  reasonable  interpretation  should  not  be  concealed  foif 
fear  of  a  commotion.  Religious  leaders,  and  pioneers  for  conscience'' 
sake,  it  is  often  said,  had  no  expectation  of  the  great  results  which  were' 
finally  wrought  out.  Luther  had  no  thought,  at  first,  of  the  Reformatioii 
which  convulsed  society,  nor  the  apostles  of  a  Christianity  which  should 
supplant  Judaism,  nor  the  Puritans  of  the  dangers  and  blessings  to  com-^ 
ing  generations  of  the  religious  liberty  they  established.  And  for  ulti^ 
mate  results  which  cannot  be  foreseen  the  man  of  ideas  and  convictions' 
is  not  responsible;  But  his  present  duty  is  unmistakable.  If  he  has 
light  he  should  let  it  shine  before  men.  J.  S.  Mill's  advice  is  applicable 
here,  that  one  should  make  known  ideas  which  dominate  him,  so  that  if 
true  they  may  be  put  in  service,  and  if  mistaken,  they  may  be  corrected. 
Aversion  to  controversy  may  be  distrust  of  the  power  of  the  truth  to  main- 
tain itself.  Honest  endeavors  to  enlarge  men*s  vision  of  truth  can  do  no 
harm  either  to  men  or  to  truth.  Let  not  dislike  of  commotion  induce 
moral  cowardice. 

The  caution  which  needs  most  to  be  observed  is  concerning  the 
method  employed  in  theological  discussion.  Every  one  who  finds  himself 
engaged  in  controversy  with  others  by  reason  of  differences  in  religious 
opinion  should  guard  himself  scrupulously  against  dishonest  methods. 
He  should  avoid  misrepresentations,  misconstructions,  unfairness  of  every 
sort,  the  imputation  of  unworthy  motives,  and  the  indulgence  of  personal 
fueling.  He  should  use  the  most  painstaking  effort  to  understand  the 
opinions  he  controverts,  to  understand  them  as  a  whole  and  at  their  best, 
and  to  understand  them  with  sympathetic  insight.  Not  only  is  nothing, 
gained  by  putting  into  or  taking  out  of  opinions  that  which  is  really  no 
part  of  Uiem,  but  also  he  is  morally  culpable  who  is  consciously  unfair 
and  untrue  in  conducting  his  oppositions.  There  are  no  interests,  even  of 
religious  opinions,  or  rather,  especially  of  religious  opinions,  which  can 
justify  one  in  doing  evil  that  good  may  come.    But  provided  there  is 
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strict  e^nnpliaiice  widt  the  injunction  to  speak  every  man  trnth  with  his 
neighbor,  one  should  encourage  all  honest  endeavors,  at  whatever  cost,  to 
know  God  better  in  his  works  and  in  his  word.  And  it  may  even  be  the 
case,  in  view  of  the  prevalent  aversion  to  theological  controversy,  that  it 
will  become  necessary  to  guard  against  indifference  rather  than  against 
seal  in  respect  to  honest  opinions. 


TWO  MONTHS  BEFOBE  SPRINGFIELD. 

Events  have  shown  that  the  meaning  of  Des  Moines  was  the  return  of 
Mr.  Hume.  The  indications  now  are  that  the  meaning  of  Springfield 
will  be  the  commissioning  of  Messrs.  Noyes,  Torrey,  and  Morse. 

This  is  the  common-sense  settlement  of  the  controversy.  Why  should 
such  men  be  excluded  from  service  ?  By  universal  consent  they  are  of 
the  best  missionary  stuff.  They  are  sorely  needed.  Under  long  and 
severe  trial  they  have  shown  that  their  spirit  b  conciliatory  and  cooper- 
ative. Their  opinion  or  hope  which  has  been  called  in  question  would 
not  create  the  sli^test  difficulty  in  their  receiving  ordination  from  the 
churches  sustaining  the  Board.  In  its  every  phase  it  is  recognized  as 
admissible  by  foreign  missionaries  in  the  field  in  the  employ  of  the  Board. 
In  its  most  pronounced  form  it  is  held  by  pastors  of  churches  gathered 
and  commended  by  agents  of  the  Board.  The  laymen  of  our  churches, 
as  they  are  coming  to  understand  these  and  other  facts  in  the  case,  are 
impatient  of  a  discrimination  against  such  candidates  for  reasons  so  in- 
sufficient 

The  practice  of  the  churches  which  contribute  to  the  treasury  of  the 
Board  is  to  the  same  effect  About  the  time  that  Mr.  Torrey  applied  for 
i^pointment,  a  classmate,  who  had  desired  to  go  with  him  to  Japan,  was 
constrained  to  abandon  the  project,  at  least  temporarily,  and  to  preach  as 
a  candidate  to  one  of  these  churches.  A  committee  of  a  church  in  Mas* 
sachusetts  addressed  to  him  a  letter  of  inquiry,  which  elicited  this  state- 
ment :  — 

*»I  believe  only  what  I  know  to  be  absolutely  true;  consequently  I  believe 
but  few  things,  while  I  hold  opinions  about  many  things.  Now  this  question 
that  you  ask  about  'the  doctrine  of  a  fiitoie  probation  *  touches  a  matter  of 
opinion.  I  have  never  heard  such  a  doctrine  taught  at  Andover.  I  have  heard 
the  opinion,  the  inference,  set  forth  here,  that  those  who  in  this  life  had  no 
opportunity  whatever  to  hear  the  gospel  would  possibly,  or  even  probably, 
have  some  sort  of  an  opportunity  hereafter. 

^  It  seems  probable  that,  since  Christ  died  for  all  men,  all  will  have  some 
chance  to  know  Him,  and  to  accept,  if  they  will,  his  atoning  sacrifice.  So  far 
as  I  am  aware,  there  is  no  plain  and  unmistakable  statement  in  Scripture  that 
probation  ends  with  this  life,  or  that  it  may  go  on  to  the  life  beyond.  I  do  not 
know  about  these  things.  I  wish  I  knew  some  one  who  did.  If  you  wish  my 
opinion  it  is  this  :  I  think  it  possible,  or  even  probable,  that  every  soul  of  man 
win  have  a  chance  to  know  Christ  the  Saviour,  —  a  chance  either  to  accept  or 
reject  Him.    I  at  all  events  hope  that  there  will  be  withheld  from  no  soul  the 
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offer  of  that  love  which  moved  yon  and  me  to  tnm  from  onr  sins  and  give  onr 
hearts  to  God.  This  is  merely  saying  that  I  hope  eveiy  man  will  have  a  Chris- 
tian probation,  not  a  second  probation. 

**  To  my  mind  the  question  as  to  those  who  have  not  the  gospel  is  a  matter 
of  very  little  importance  to  ns;  we  all  have  the  gospeL  I  pray  God  that  I 
may  always  so  preach  that  no  hearer  of  mine  shall  have  need  of  a  future  pro- 
bation." 

The  church  immediately  extended  to  him  a  calL  Subsequently  it  con^ 
vened  an  Ecclesiastical  Council  to  advise  respecting  his  ordination  and 
installation.  An  officer  of  the  church  read  to  the  Council  the  statement 
we  have  given.  The  Council  unanimously  approved  the  action  of  the 
church,  and  ordained  and  installed  the  candidate.  This  is  a  represen- 
tative fact.  Everywhere,  throughout  the  entire  fellowship  of  the  churches 
which  provide  the  funds  with  which  the  Board  sends  out  missionaries, 
men  who  hold  the  opinions  of  this  candidate  receive  the  approval  of  these 
churches  as  religious  teachers.  There  has  not  been,  so  far  as  onr  knowl- 
edge extends,  since  the  present  discussion  arose  in  the  Committee,  a  sin- 
gle instance  of  refusal  to  ordain.  A  consensus  of  action  of  this  sort  on 
the  part  of  the  constituency  of  the  Board  must  inevitably  in  the  end  con- 
trol its  action.     Its  influence  will  be  powerful  at  Springfield.^ 

The  tentative  course  of  the  Prudential  Conunittee  during  the  past 
few  months,  with  its  results,  points  in  the  same  direction.  For  a  time 
the  Committee  —  we  mean  always  a  majority  of  the  Conmiittee,  for  in 
respect  to  the  present  controversy  it  has  never  been  united  in  its  action  — 
practically  agreed  with  the  Home  Secretary  that  the  tenet  of  the  univer- 
sally decisive  nature  of  this  life  is  an  explicit  teaching  of  Scripture,  and 
is  of  primary  and  vital  importance ;  in  a  word,  that  it  is  an  essential 
Christian  doctrine  and  cannot  be  waived  in  the  appointment  or  support 
of  a  missionary  any  more  than  can  a  belief  in  the  divinity  of  Christ,  or  in 
his  atoning  sacrifice.  Taking  this  view,  the  Committee  consistently  re- 
fused to  commission  several  applicants  who  declined  to  say  that  the  Scrip- 

^  Since  writing  the  above  paragraph  onr  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fol- 
lowing statement  by  the  Chicago  correspondent  of  The  Christian  Union :  — 

"  A  very  large  council,  to  which  forty-two  churches  and  twenty-four  clergy- 
men were  invited,  and  at  which  sixty-two  pastors  and  delegates  were  present, 
met  at  Plymouth  Church  on  the  27th  ult.,  to  consider  the  action  of  the  church 
in  dissolving  its  relation  with  Dr.  Scndder,  and  to  advise  regarding  the  instal- 
lation of  the  Rev.  F.  A.  Gunsaulus.  The  pastor  elect  read  a  carefuUy  prepared 
statement  of  his  theological  views  as  they  formed  a  part  of,  and  had  grown  out 
of,  his  religious  experiences.  .  .  .  His  paper  was  rather  a  declaration  of  truth, 
which  he  had  personally  learned  to  rest  upon,  than  the  unfolding  of  a  system. 
It  was  broad  in  spirit  and  tolerant  toward  new  truth.  Questions  of  eschatology 
were  declared  to  be  still  open  for  investigation,  and  the  arguments  for  and 
against  a  possible  probation  after  death  for  those  who  had  not  heard  of  Christ 
were  set  tonh  with  great  force,  the  whole  matter  being  left  undecided  u  one 
on  which  God  had  not  made  his  purposes  known.  It  is  no  slight  indication  of 
public  sentiment  that  the  council,  without  asking  any  questions,  unanimously 
declared  the  examination  satisfactory,  and  advised  the  installation  of  Mr. 
Gunsaulus.  The  sermon  was  by  the  Rev.  N.  H.  Whittlesey,  of  Evanston, 
and  other  parts  by  Professors  Boardman  and  Wilcox,  Dr.  Noble  and  T.  P. 
Prudden." 
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tares  are  thus  explicit ;  it  also  withheld  from  Mr.  Home  permissioii  to 
return  to  India. 

The  *'  case  of  Mr.  Home  "  was  rapidly  understood  hj  the  public  at 
large.  The  meeting  at  Des  Moines  was  unmistakably  sympathetic  with 
effort  to  secure  his  return.  After  long  negotiations  the  Committee  yielded, 
most  wisely.  Mr.  Hume  consented  to  the  publication  of  the  memoran- 
dum which  defined  his  position  to  the  Committee  and  was  the  basis  of  its 
action  permitting  his  return.  It  affirmed  his  belief  ^  that  no  man  need 
be  finally  lost  for  lack  of  a  gracious  opportunity  of  salvation  through 
Christ,  hut  only  for  refusing  it"  and  that  as  respects  the  method  of  this 
opportunity  " the  Bible  is  not  explicit"  It  also  affirmed  his  liberty  of 
opinion  on  this  subject.  In  an  introductory  note  Mr.  Hume  further 
stated :  ''  This  memorandum  briefly  indicates  my  theological  position  and 
my  distinct  understanding  that,  if  I  should  return  to  India,  I  should  go 
free  from  pledges,  and  with  the  same  liberty  of  thought  and  speech  as  is 
enjoyed  by  Congregational  ministers  at  h^nne."  After  the  publication  of 
these  statements  an  effort  was  made  to  secure  a  reconsideration  of  the 
▼ote  authorizing  Mr.  Hume's  return,  but  it  &dled.  The  Conmiittee  has 
thus  tried  the  experiment  of  sending  out  one  man  who  rejects  the  tenet 
that  the  Bible  teaches  explicitly  the  decisive  nature  of  this  life,  and  who 
regards  himself  as  at  liberty  to  adopt  the  opinions  entertained  by  Messrs. 
Noyes  and  Torrey,  and  by  their  classmate,  to  whose  installation  we  have 
referred.  What,  now,  has  been  the  effect  of  this  action  by  the  Commit- 
tee ?  Those  who  opposed  it  predicted  almost  unimaginable  evils.  Have 
any  of  them  come  to  pass  ?  Are  they  threatening  ?  So  far  as  appears, 
the  return  of  Mr.  Hume  is  matter  of  almost  universal  congratulation. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  any  representative  assembly  of  Congrega- 
tional churches  would  indorse  —  we  think  it  would  emphatically  and 
with  great  unanimity  approve  —  the  Committee's  vote.  But  if  this  is  so, 
there  cannot  long  be  a  question  concerning  Messrs.  Morse,  Torrey,  and 
Noyes.  By  consenting  to  the  return  of  Mr.  Hume  the  Committee  defi- 
nitely abandoned  the  position  taken  by  the  Home  Secretary  in  his  cor- 
respondence. It  refused  to  make  an  acceptance  of  the  so-called  doctrine 
of  the  universal  decisiveness  of  this  life  an  indispensable  test  of  qualifi- 
cation for  service.  It  has  stood  by  its  decision,  and  repeated  it  in  an- 
other though  less  pronounced  case.  This  action  and  its  acceptance  by  the 
Christian  public  will  have  weight  at  Springfield.  So  long  as  it  is  main* 
tained,  as  a  matter  of  conscience  and  principle,  as  a  fundamental  doctri- 
nal obligation,  that  this  life  is  decisive  for  aU,  there  is  no  basis  for  ad- 
justment. But  when  this  g^round  is  abandoned  the  question  becomes  one 
of  expediency.  Are  the  applicants  Hkely  to  be  useful  and  efficient 
missionaries  ?  Reduced  to  this,  the  problem  in  the  pending  cases  is  easily 
solved.  The  Board  has  rarely  commissioned  men  of  whose  good  promise 
more  could  justiy  be  said* 

Wise  friends  of  the  Board  will  desire  to  avoid  a  policy  which  will 
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bring  it  into  collision  with  Congregationalism.  Congregationalism  reoog^ 
nizes  and  uses  Tolontary  societies  as  its  agents  in  missionary  work.  It 
can  never  consent  to  their  becoming  its  masters,  or  to  any  encroachment 
on  its  prerog^yes.  The  tendency  of  the  present  Home  Secretary's  p<d- 
icy  is  strongly  in  the  direction  of  an  imperium  in  imperioy  of  an  ag- 
grandizement of  the  aathority  and  power  of  the  Board  at  the  expense  of 
control  by  the  churches.  In  that  portion  of  the  Report  of  the  Pruden- 
tial Committee  for  1885  which  relates  to  the  Home  Department,  and 
which  was  prepared  by  the  Home  Secretary,  the  increase  of  the  general 
permanent  fond  of  the  Board  by  legacies  is  warmly  commended.  Such 
a  policy  tends  directiy  to  centralization  of  power.  Unopposed  it  would 
soon  make  the  Board  a  powerful  moneyed  institution,  able  to  conduct  its 
affurs  on  a  large  scale  independentiy  of  the  will  of  the  churches.  In 
former  years  even  its  indirect  suggestion  brought  out  vigorous  and  effec- 
tive remonstrance.  In  that  conversation  in  New  Haven  which  the  Secre- 
tary still  permits  certain  journals  to  ignore,  —  journals  which  undertook 
to  censure  this  Review  for  referring  to  it,  —  the  Secretary  said  that  the 
Board  had  money  as  the  Presbyterian  Seminaries  men.  If  there  was 
now  available,  besides  the  Otis  and  Swett  legacies,  the  incomo  of  large 
permanent  fonds,  we  should  be  far  less  hopeful  than  we  are  that  the 
Board  will  soon  return  to  its  catholic  traditions.  More  significant  still  of 
antagonism  between  the  Board  and  Congregationalism  is  the  action  of 
the  Secretary  in  sending  out  a  particular  creed  and  making  it  a  test  for 
applicants.  We  raise  no  question  now  as  to  the  necessity  or  the  expedi- 
ency of  a  doctrinal  examination  by  the  Committee  throngh  the  agency  of 
the  Home  Secretary,  or  the  secretaries  jointiy.  Granted  that  the  Com- 
mittee should  have  information  gained  in  this  precise  way  of  the  men  whom 
it  is  asked  to  appoint.^  The  deviation  of  the  Home  Secretary  from  the 
traditional  policy  of  the  Board,  and  the  collision  which  he  has  made  immi- 
nent with  Congreg^onaUsm,  lies  not  in  his  having  questioned  the  candi- 
dates as  to  their  doctrinal  position,  but  in  hb  having  set  up  a  doctrinal 
standard  not  common  to  the  churches  which  sustain  the  Board,  and  which 
had  become  the  recognized  symbol  of  a  theological  party.  A  comparison 
of  the  case  of  Mr.  Torrey's  classmate,  to  which  we  have  referred,  with 
his  own,  will  make  our  point  unmistakable.  Here  are  two  men,  class- 
mates, entertaining  on  the  theological  question  raised  precisely  the  same 
opinion.  One  applies  to  the  Prudential  Committee,  through  the  Home 
Secretary,  for  appointment  as  a  missionary.  The  other  appears  before 
an  Ecclesiastical  Council,  composed  of  churches  neighboring  to  the  one 
which  desires  that  he  should  be  its  pastor.  The  former  by  a  divided 
vote  is  refused  appointment ;  the  latter  is  unanimously  approved  and  f el- 
lowshiped.     The  contrariety  of  result  is  due  to  a  diversity  of  theological 

^  In  all  discussions  of  this  question  it  should  be  remembered  that  candidates 
never  appear  before  the  Committee.     The  Committee  simply  receives   a  re- 

SoTt,  with  documents,  from  the  Home  Secretary,  or  from  the  Secretaries.    Its 
eliberations,  moreover,  are  striotiy  private. 
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standards.  That  is,  the  Secretary  and  those  of  the  Committee  who  sus- 
tain his  policy  set  np  a  standard  of  doctrinal  soundness  different  from 
that  set  np  bj  the  chorches.  What  right  has  the  Secretary,  what  right 
has  the  Conmiittee,  to  erect  such  a  standard  ?  Who  has  given  to  either 
this  authority  ?  We  are  referred  to  instructions  given  at  Des  Moines. 
Waiving  the  question  whether  or  not  the  Chapin  resolution  gives  any 
such  instructions,  the  charge  remains :  t?ie  policy  of  the  Home  Secretary, 
and  of  those  wJvo  sustain  him  in  ity  is  putting  the  Board  into  collision 
with  the  churches.  The  antagonism  is  the  more  palpable  in  consequence 
of  the  particular  creed  chosen  by  the  Home  Secretary  as  a  test  of  candi- 
dates. It  embodies  the  precise  proposition  which  he  tried  in  vain  to 
persuade  the  Creed  Conmiission  to  adopt.  Two  men  out  of  twenty-four 
made  a  minority  report.  The  creed  statement  insisted  on  by  this  mi- 
nority, or  by  one  of  this  minority  of  two,  is  set  up  as  a  vital  part  of  the 
theology  of  the  American  Board,  and  made  a  test  of  the  appointment  of 
Messrs.  Morse,  Torrey,  and  Noyes.  These  men  can  be  ordained  anywhere 
by  any  representative  council  of  the  churches  that  sustain  the  Board.  One 
of  them,  we  believe,  has  entered  on  the  service  of  the  Home  Missionary 
Society.  But  they  cannot  accept  Dr.  Alden's  creed ;  therefore  they  can- 
not be  allowed  to  enter  the  foreign  missionary  service  of  the  very  churches 
which  stand  ready  to  ordain  them  and  to  employ  them  as  religious  teach- 
ers. I^OT  is  this  all ;  those  who  favor  their  rejection  oppose  referring  the 
question  of  their  appointment  to  the  churches.  They  not  only  insist  on 
doctrinal  examination  by  the  Home  Secretary,  but  also  that  this  shall  be 
final  and  decisive.  He  (or  at  most  the  Committee)  is  to  decide  on  the 
doctrinal  standard.  He  is  to  prescribe  the  test  He  may  adhere  to  it 
although  the  churches  employ  a  different  one,  although  if  the  matter  were 
referred  to  them  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  men  would  be  approved. 

As  we  have  intimated,  those  who  believe  that  upon  the  whole  the 
present  organization  of  the  Board  is  worth  maintaining,  if  they  are  wise, 
will  not  be  likely  long  to  hesitate  in  deciding  whether  it  is  desirable  to 
put  this  organization  into  such  an  opposition.  If  the  question  between 
council  and  committee  is  seen  to  be  a  question  whether  the  churches  or 
the  Board  shall  decide  upon  the  doctrinal  standard  for  their  mission- 
aries, tiie  Committee  will  soon  be  discarded  with  whatever  else  in  the 
organization  of  the  Board  is  found  to  shelter  such  a  usurpation  of  eccle- 
siastical power.^ . 

1  The  style  in  which  friends  of  the  present  management  of  the  Board  dis- 
cuss the  proposal  that  the  theological  soundness  of  applicants  for  missionary 
appointment  shall  be  determined  by  the  same  agency  which  decides  that  of 
pastors  and  home  missionaries,  shows  plainly  the  danger  there  is  of  an  aliena- 
tion of  the  Board  from  its  natural  constitnency.  Thus  the  author  of  a  recent 
j^phlet  circulated  through  the  mails  says  that ''  a  council  and  the  American 
board  do  not  belong  to  the  same  body,''  ^  do  not  represent  the  same  constitu- 
ency,'' ^  belong  to  separate  and  independent  systems."  The  proposal  from  a 
corporate  member  of  the  Board,  Dr.  Samuel  Harris,  favored  by  its  late 
honored  President,  Dr.  Hopkins,  is  thus  characterized  :  '*  Now,  for  persons  to 
step  in  and  propose  to  take  an  essential  and  critical  part  of  the  work  of  these 
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Another  consideration  which  is  gradually  changing  men's  minds  and 
will  be  influential  at  Springfield,  is  the  impracticability,  or  at  most  merely 
temporary  and  imperfect  practicability,  of  the  Home  Secretary's  policy. 

We  speak  of  the  Secretarjr's  policy,  rather  than  that  of  the  Prudential 
Committee,  for  good  and  sujfficient  reasons.  He  early  became  a  special 
champion,  in  connection  with  the  Creed  Commission,  of  the  central  dogma 
of  this  policy.  He  subsequently  used  his  o£Bcial  position  and  advantage 
as  Secretary  for  its  dissemination.  He  privately  and  without  consultation 
with  the  Committee  made  it  a  test  of  qualification  for  missionary  service 
in  his  intercourse  and  correspondence  with  applicants  for  appointment. 
He  discarded,  as  insufficient,  statements  which  hitherto  had  been  deemed 
adequate,  forced  men  to  define  their  attitude  to  the  dogma  he  advocated, 
practically  assured  them  that  they  could  not  be  appointed  unless  they  ex- 
plicitly consented  to  it,  and  all  this  before  the  question  in  its  present  form 
had  been  so  mueh  as  raised  in  the  Committee.  Since  the  discussion 
thus  originated  and  compelled  by  him  has  arisen  he  has  maintained 
steadfastly,  in  every  opened  case,  his  original  position.  The  Committee 
returned  Mr.  Hume.  The  Secretary,  as  we  understand,  opposed  this 
action  to  the  last.  We  can  give  other  reasons,  if  necessary,  but  these  we 
think  will  be  deemed  sufficient  to  justify  our  language. 

That  our  meaning  may  be  unmistakable,  we  will  also  explain  what  we 
intend  by  the  phrase  ^*  the  Home  Secretary's  policy."  It  covers  these 
propositions :  (1)  The  present  life  is  decisive  of  human  destiny ;  (2) 
This  is  an  explicit  teaching  of  Scripture ;  (3)  It  is  a  doctrine  of  primary 
and  vital  importance,  to  be  ranked  with  the  essential  articles  of  Christian 
belief ;  (4)  Assent  to  it  must  be  required  of  every  candidate  for  appoint- 

men  [the  Pmdential  Committee]  out  of  their  bands  and  consign  it  to  a  piece 
of  ecclesiastical  machinery  belonging  to  one  of  the  denominations  whose  mem- 
bers cooperate  in  the  missionary  work,  is  a  strange  incongruity.  ...  A  volun- 
tary society  ...  to  go  outside  of  itself  to  a  neighboring  ecclesiasticism! "... 
Councils  are  throughout  treated  as  a  mere  **  piece  of  ecclesiastical  machinery." 
They  represent  at  most  "  only  the  particular  churches  constructively  present." 
The  author  overlooks  the  fact  that  it  has  never  been  proposed  to  require  Pres- 
byterian applicants  for  whom  so  much  solicitude  is  now  shown  —  and  we  bid 
them  hearty  welcome  —  or  those  from  other  evangelical  denominations,  to  ap- 
pear before  Congregational  councils.  He  argues,  also,  as  though  it  were  pro- 
posed that  councils  should  select,  appoint,  and  send  out  missionaries,  and  that 
the  Committee  should  be  so  deprived  of  the  means  of  information  that  tiiey 
would  be  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  an  applicant  is  a  pagan  or  a  Christian. 
For  ourselves  we  have  seen  no  necessity,  as  yet,  for  a  complete  withholdinep 
from  the  Committee  of  its  traditionalprerogative  to  inquire  mto  the  doctrinal 
character  and  spirit  of  applicants.  What  we  resist  is  something  very  differ- 
ent, namely,  the  imposition  of  a  creed  unauthorized  by  any  competent  power, 
the  setting  up  a  doctrinal  standard  at  variance  with  that  required  by  the 
churches,  the  putting  the  action  of  the  Committee  into  antagonism  with  that  of 
councils,  the  refusal  to  appoint  as  foreign  missionaries  men  who  are  acceptable 
as  pastors  and  home  missicmaries,  and  to  whom  only  a  particular  theological 
objection  is  raised.  We  concede,  however,  that  if  the  present  perversion  of 
power  by  the  Home  Secretary  and  his  supporters  cannot  otherwise  be  corrected, 
it  would  be  better  to  relieve  him  and  the  Committee  of  the  duty  of  theological 
examination  in  tolo* 
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ment  either  as  amissionaTy  or  assistant  missionary.^  We  presume  that  no 
one  will  question  the  Secretary's  insistence  upon  these  several  tenets. 
We  will,  however,  offer  some  of  the  evidence  at  hand  that  there  may  be 
no  possible  doubt. 

Before  the  question  of  a  Christian  probation  for  all  men  had  been  raised 
in  the  Committee,  the  Secretary  wrote  (March  18,  1886,)  to  a  theological 
student,  whose  offer  of  service  had  been  earnestly  desired  by  the  senior 
Foreign  Secretary  in  order  to  meet  a  pressing  exigency,  and  the  Pru- 
dential Committee  had  made  a  special  and  probably  unprecedented  ar- 
rangement to  promote :  — 

My  deab  Sut :  —  I  was  happy  to  receive  last  week  your  application,  and 
have  already  written  for  testimonials  to  the  persons  named,  from  several  of 
whom  I  have  received  reply. 

I  enclose  health  inquiries  .  .  . 

Will  you  also  be  so  kind  as  to  send  me  in  the  same  envelope  a  brief  state- 
ment as  to  the  topic  presented  in  the  XUth  article  of  the  enclosed  Declaration 
of  Faith.  It  is  a  matter  regarded  by  members  of  our  Committee  and  by  the 
Ministers  and  Churches  of  our  Constituency  as  well  as  by  our  Missionaries  as 
a  matter  of  prime  importance. 

Hoping  for  several  more  applications  from  your  class, 
I  remain,  most  truly  yours, 

£.  K.  Au>£N,  Home  Secretary, 

Again,  March  21,  the  Secretary  wrote :  — 

Mt  deab  Mb.  : — Your  favor  of  19th  inst  is  at  hand,  with  health 

papers,  etc 

The  design  of  my  inquiry  in  my  note  of  18th  inst  was  to  meet  a  question 
which,  without  doubt,  will  be  suggested  to  members  of  our  Committee  by  an 
omission  of  your  statement  of  belief,  viz:  Does  the  statement  ^*  all  who  refuse 
thus  to  accept  Him  "  (Christ  as  Son  of  God  and  Divine  Redeemer)  **  have  no 
hope  of  salvation,"  mean  to  imply  that  those  to  whom  Christ  as  Son  of  Grod  and 
Divine  Redeemer  has  not  been  proclaimed  during  the  present  life  will  receive 
this  offer  of  salvation  in  the  life  beyoud  the  grave  ?  This  is  a  practical  ques- 
tion of  vital  moment  as  related  to  our  missionary  work  abroad  in  the  view  of 
our  Committee  and  of  the  chorches  we  represent  of  our  constituency,  as  weU 
as  that  of  our  missionaries  abroad. 

Please  review  the  whole  matter,  particularly  in  conference  with , 

and  I  cannot  but  hope  your  mind  may  become  settled  as  to  the  Scriptural 
teachings  upon  the  question.    I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  to  this  effect  if 
you  see  your  way  dear  to  an  additional  statement  on  this  subject,  before  pre- 
senting your  papers  to  our  Conmiittee.    Hoping  so  to  hear  in  due  time, 
I  remain,  most  truly  yours, 

£.  K.  Aldbn. 
Again,  March  23:  — 

Mt  deab  Mb.  :  —  I  should  be  glad  of  a  personal  interview  with 

you  at  your  convenience.  Your  favor  of  22d  inst.  is  received,  and  I  do  not 
like  to  accept  it  as  your  final  statement  for  our  Committee.  I  do  not  think  it 
will  quite  do  you  justice  in  their  view.     The  Scriptural  statements  upon  the 
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subject  are  so  olear,  and  our  churches  and  ministers  and  missionaries,  as 
a  whole,  are  so  united  upon  them,  that  it  seems  to  me  that  your  candid  review 
of  the  whole  matter  will  give  you  the  settled  convictions  needed  for  the  best 
work  either  at  home  and  (?)  abroad. 

I  feel  drawn  toward  you,  from  what  I  saw  of  you  in  our  recent  interview 
and  from  the  testimoniab  I  have  received,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  be  able  to 
give  some  additional  statement  to  our  Committee,  for  I  am  pretty  sure  they 
will  immediately  instruct  me  to  secure  it  if  I  present  only  what  has  been  re- 
ceived. 

Please  therefore  send  me  word  in  enclosed  envelope,  when  you  can  conven- 
iently call  upon  me  here  in  No.  18. 

•  .  .  Hoping  to  see  you, 

I  remain,  yours  fraternally,  E.  E.  Alden.^ 

Writing  shortly  after  to  the  first  man  who  was  formally  rejected  (that 
is,  indefinitely  postponed)  by  the  Committee  on  his  advice,  the  Secretary 
characterizes  '*  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  the  sacrificial  Atonement, 
and  the  present  earthly  life  as  the  decisive  period  of  human  character 
and  destiny,"  as  "  fundamental  teachings  of  the  Bible."  At  Des  Moines 
the  Secretary  grouped  as  proper  subjects  of  inquiry  of  candidates :  ^'  The 
infallible  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  vicarious  propitiatory 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  the  decisive  nature  of  the  present  earthly  proba- 
tion, as  related  to  the  issues  of  the  final  judgment." 

The  Secretary's  position  plainly  is  that  the  decisiveness  of  this  life,  for 
all  mankind,  b  a  fundamental  Biblical  doctrine,  and  most  be  required  of 
all  whom  the  Board  commissions.  The  whole  matter  hinges  on  the  ez- 
plicitness  of  Scripture.  The  Secretary  insists  that  no  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained on  this  point.  But  men,  in  constantly  increasing  numbers,  are 
recognizing  the  fact  that  the  Bible  is  not  thus  explicit.  The  declarations 
of  Scripture  are  prophetic,  and  while  certain  essentials  and  relations  of 
salvation  are  made  perfectly  plain,  such  a  position  as  that  maintained  by 
the  Home  Secretary  is  fast  assuming,  to  the  minds  of  the  most  reverent 
and  intelligent  students  of  the  Bible,  the  character  of  dogmatism.    The 

^  It  will  serve  to  put  the  Secretary's  letters  in  proper  relief  to  quote  a  few 
sentences  from  the  applicant's  letters. 

On  March  10,  in  answer  to  the  first  question  in  the  Manual,  the  applicant 
wrote  :  ''  Man's  salvation  depends  on  his  faith  in  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God  and 
the  Divine  Redeemer.  All  who  refuse  thus  to  accept  Him  have  no  hope  of 
salvation."  To  the  second  question  :  ^  Have  you  doubts  respecting  any  of  the 
doctrines  conmionly  held  bv  the  churches  sustaininff  the  missions  under  the  care 
of  the  Board  ?  "  he  replied  :  ^  I  have  no  such  doiu>t8."  March  19,  on  receipt 
of  the  Secretary's  letter  of  the  18th,  he  wrote,  after  remarking  that  he  did  not 
know  that  the  Board  required  subscription  to  any  creed  other  than  that  implied 
in  connection  with  one  of  the  churches  of  its  constituency,  but  that  he  was 
quite  ready  to  state  his  belief  in  regard  to  the  article  mentioned  :  "  While  I  see 
no  practical  necessity  for  such  a  theory  [that  of  continued  probation]  I  also  see 
no  uapossibility  in  it,  nor  any  contradiction  to  Scripture.  I  do  not  say  that  I 
accept  it.  I  say  that  I  know  nothing  about  it.  That  the  tendency  in  this  life 
is  to  permanency  of  character,  and  that  many  doubtiess  arrive  at  such  a  state, 
I  firmly  believe  ;  that  all  do,  I  cannot  say.  ...  I  have  no  right  to  teach  a 
repentance  after  death,  but  I  likewise  have  no  right  to  deny  the  possibility  of 
such  repentance  in  the  case  of  some." 
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great  trend  of  thought  for  some  time  has  been  adyerse  to  his  attitude  on 
this  subject  A  poliej,  therefore,  which  admits  of  no  liberty  of  opinion 
where  it  is  more  and  more  eyident  that  doctrinal  rigidity  is  unauthorized, 
can  have  only  a  temporary  success.  But  wise  men  will  ask  whether  it  is 
worth  the  while  to  hold  on  longer  to  a  position  which  must  inevitably  be 
abandoned  sooner  or  later.  Admitting  the  importance  of  conservatism, 
what  is  now  the  true  conservatism  ?  Is  not  the  position  taken  by  Councils 
on  this  subject  a  true  indication  of  the  path  of  wisdom  ?  No  possible 
logic  can  hi^monize  the  Secretary's  policy  with  the  Committee's  action  in 
returning  Mr.  Hume.  Is  an  inconsistent  and  wavering  policy  likely  to 
secure  respect? 

We  desire  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  no  thorough-going  attempt  has 
yet  been  made  to  carry  out  the  Secretary's  policy.  Even  those  who 
agree  with  him  in  principle,  and  he  himself,  must  admit  this  and  acknowl- 
edge that  any  such  endeavor  would  greatly  extend  the  present  eon« 
troversy.  It  would  involve  not  one  Hume  case,  but  many.  It  would 
require  instructions  to  missionaries  in  the  field  which  would  involve  the 
resignation  of  not  a  few,  and  these  among  the  most  efficient  in  service. 
It  would  transfer  promising  churches  in  mission  fields  and  honored  native 
pastors  to  other  connections,  and  reduce  the  Board  at  home  to  the  mere 
organ  of  a  theological  party. 

That  we  may  not  be  suspected  of  exaggeration  we  will  quote  a  few 
testimonies  from  missionaries  in  the  employ  of  the  Board,  not  one  of 
which  has  been  solicited. 

One  of  the  foremost  of  these  missionaries  writes  us  as  follows :  *- 

While  I  cannot  accept  that  theory  [future  probation]  myself  it  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  almost  every  one  of  my colleagues  ^  does  accept  it ;  and  I  would 

not  lift  my  hand  for  the  sake  of  bringing  them  to  my  view,  for  it  is  dear 
that  they  derive  much  comfort  from  it ;  while  it  is  equally  clear  that  it  does 
not  lessen  in  any  degree  their  evangelistic  power.  It  is  not  true  that  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  on  this  subject  is  likely  to  produce  friction  and  disagreement, 
for  it  has  never  occasioned  the  slightest  difficulty  in  our  mission,  and  I  cannot 
eonceive  of  any  possibility  of  its  doing  so. 

Another  missionary  writes  from  another  field :  — 

I  trust  that  we  who  are  abroad  may  have  grace  to  honor  our  Master.  I  fear 
that  in  some  respects  we  missionaries  have  fallen  upon  sad  times.  At  least 
our  Home  Secretary  and  the  Prudential  Committee  are  doing  their  best  to  re- 
duce the  poor  missionary  to  a  mere  puppet  who  has  no  will  of  his  own,  and 
no  theological  ideas  save  their  own,  and  who  must  humbly  and  sweetly  pro- 
nounce their  shibboleth  after  their  own  fashion.  I  feel  strangely  and  badly 
on  this  subject,  but  should  feel  worse  still  (if  not  resign  my  post)  did  I  not 
repose  confidence  in  the  sound  sense  and  love  of  liberty  which  prevails  in 
our  body  at  home,  and  which  will  surely  put  an  end  to  Uie  present  inquisi- 
tion. We  are  reduced  to  great  extremities  in  reference  to  men,  and  we  cry 
for  men,  only  to  be  mocked  by  the  echo  of  our  own  voice,  while  at  the  same 

^  The  reference  we  understand  to  be  to  the  pastors  of  native  churches,  — 
churches  owing  their  existence  to  the  Board,  and  more  or  less  dependent  on  it. 
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time  a  number  of  .yoimg  men,  of  scholarahipy  ability,  and  pietjr,  denie  to  oome 
<mt  to  U8,  and  offer  their  servioes  to  the  Board,  only  to  be  rejected  sunfdy 
becaose  they  won't  swear  to  that  which  no  one  can  clearly  prove  to  be  tme.  I 
had  always  felt  that  in  serving  the  good  Board  my  lines  had  fallen  into  pleas- 
ant places,  but  if  our  Board  has  come  to  be  a  theological  makeweight,  and  its 
chief  officers  are  to  exhaust  themselves  and  the  Board  in  their  still  hunt  for 
heresy,  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  not  time  to  reconsider  my  position.  The  fact 
is  that  this  subject  of  "  continued  probation  ^  concerns  us  missionaries  infinitely 
less  than  it  does  Dr.  Alden  and  his  votaries  believe.  And  as  to  harmony  in 
missions,  they  talk  as  if  missionaries  did  not  know  how  to  differ  in  love  as  much 
as  they  at  home.    Another  thrust  at  the  missionary.^ 

From  another  mission  comes  this  testimony :  — 

The  F^dential  Committee  are  on  the  ''wrong  tack**  this  time,  surely. 
GRiey  are  fast  losing  their  right  to  that  title,  at  least  in  the  minds  of  most  mis- 
sionaries on  the  field  (and  they  are  the  ones  best  qualified  to  judge  of  the  fit- 
ness of  any  man  to  be  a  missionary). 

If  their  policy  should  be  carried  out  strictly,  it  would  strip  the  missions  of 
the  Board  in  North  China  of  at  least  two  thirds  of  its  best  men.  I  know  of 
five  men  who  believe  as  Mr.  Hume  does  in  this  mission,  and  five  men  of  equal 
ability  and  zeal  in  the  mission  cannot  be  found.  They  are  men  of  consecration 
and  conscientious  men.  They  have  not  thought  it  their  duty  yet  to  send  in 
their  resignations  to  the  Prudential  Committee,  because  their  work  cannot 
spare  them,  and  they  have  no  desire  to  leave  it.  Should  Mr.  Hume's  case  be 
decided  against  him,  however,  they  would,  in  strict  justice,  have  no  more  right 
to  remain  under  the  support  of  the  Board  than  he  has.  The  only  difference  in 
their  case  is  that  they  have  not  made  any  public  utterances  on  the  question  of 
theology  now  being  used  as  the  test  question  in  the  rooms.  I  know  of  one 
member  who  has  written  out  his  resignation,  and  says  he  intends  to  send  it  in 
case  Mr.  Hume  is  not  allowed  to  return  to  his  field.' 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  effort  which 
has  been  made  to  form  the  opinions  of  missionaries  and  to  obtain  expres- 
sions from  them  in  support  of  the  Secretary's  policy  by  one  or  more  of  his 
sapporters,  the  disaffection  is  great  and  important  It  is  likely  to  increase* 
It  cannot  be  gradnaUy  overcome  by  selecting  for  appointment  men  who 
are  ready  to  subscribe  to  the  Secretary's  creed.  Contact  with  the  mission- 
aries of  other  societies,  the  freedom  gained  in  new  conditions  of  religiooa 
thought  and  life,  the  general  progress  of  Biblical  interpretation  and  re- 
ligious inquiry,  will  constantly  affect  and  change  men's  earlier  preposses- 
sions. Already  we  hear  rumors  that  men  recently  appointed  from  one  of 
the  straitest  of  the  schools  are  ranking  themselves  in  opinion  with  some 
whom  the  Secretary  has  repulsed  or  advised  should  be  rejected.  There 
will  be  trouble,  and  that  continaallyy  nntU  the  missionary  has  the  same 
liberty  with  his  brother  minister  or  missionary  at  home.  Meanwhile,  if 
the  present  policy  continues,  many  of  the  very  best  men  will  be  lost  to 
the  service. 

This  is  a  point  which  deserves  serious  attention.    Already  in  several 

1  The  Christian  Unum^  July  7, 1887. 
«  Ibid^' Jwa»  30, 1887. 
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leading  educationfd  institations  a  most  encouraging  desire  and  willingness 
to  enter  the  service  of  the  Board  has  been  put  down  to  the  whole  extent 
of  the  influence  of  the  Home  Secretary.  We  know  of  men  not  a  few  who 
might  now  be  under  appointment,  members  of  these  leading  schools,  who 
have  gone  into  the  home  work  without  approaching  the  Board  because  of 
the  Secretary's  well-known  policy.  They  are  all  sorely  needed  in  the 
foreign  fields,  even  if  the  applications  were  far  more  numerous  than  they 
are.  They  would  not  only  increase  the  number  of  appointments,  but 
heighten  the  quality  of  the  service.  They  certainly  have  some  rights  as 
members  of  Congregational  churches,  as  approved  by  these  churches, 
as  a  part  of  the  constituency  of  the  Board.  And  yet  so  long  as  Messrs. 
Noyes,  Torrey,  and  Morse  are  kept  back  such  men  have  no  encourage- 
ment to  offer  themselves.  It  is  not  enough  to  reply  that  others  are  offer- 
ing. They  are  far  from  being  aU  that  are  needed,  and  if  they  were  far 
more  numerous  these  men  deserve  regard.     A  missionary  writes :  — 

We  are  now  wof  ally  and  helplessly  weak.  And  yet  there  are  many  young 
men  of  excellent  character,  piety,  and  ability  who  are  vainly  knocking  for  per- 
nussion  to  enter  into  the  work.    That  Pmdential  Committee,  and  especially 

Drs. and y  will  have  a  great  deal  to  account  for  in  the  judgment. 

They  think  they  are  gaining  a  point  by  having  many  applications  from  the 
Presbyterians.  But  to  me  this  only  complicates  the  matter  more  than  ever.  .  .  . 
I  hope  that  .  .  .  wiser  because  more  moderate  counsels  will  prevail  at  Spring- 
field. I  observe  that  the  Yale  professors  are  coming  out  strongly  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  not  in  vain.  I  think  that  the  next  six  months  will  see  the  sentiment 
moving  decidedly  towards  liberality. 

Still  another  missionary,  not  himself  coinciding  in  opinion  with  the 
candidates,  whose  rejection  he  nevertheless  heartily  deplores,  sends  us  a 
tract  that  we  may  procure  its  publication.  He  entitles  it  ^'  The  Life- 
saving  Station  on  Beacon  Hill.*'  He  pictures  a  fleet  of  vessels  caught 
by  a  storm  and  thrown  on  the  ree&.  The  night  is  wild  and  dark,  but  a 
few  brave  men  offer  to  go  out  in  life-boats.  A  few  are  rescued,  but 
most  are  still  in  peril.  The  few  men  work  on,  while  upon  the  beach 
kneel  men  and  women  praying.  As  the  morning  draws  near  more  of  the 
ships  become  accessible,  but  the  rescuers  are  too  few.  A  young  man 
from  one  of  the  vessels  succeeds  in  reaching  the  shore.  He  pleads  for 
aid,  and  himself  joins  the  men  in  the  boats.  He  says  there  is  hope. 
But  just  then  a  discussion  arises  on  the  shore.  Some  who  are  volun- 
teering to  aid  are  pushed  back.  Those  who  might  send  them  think  more 
about  their  theories  than  about  saving  the  perishing. 

We  &vor  no  lax  theology.  We  do  not  ask  that  any  shall  be  sent  forth 
as  missionaries  who  doubt  whether  men  are  lost  in  sin  and  are  in  need  of  a 
Saviour ;  whether  Christ  is  a  real,  a  divine  Redeemer ;  whether  ^^  the 
wages  of  sin  is  death,  but  the  free  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life  in  Christ 
Jesus  our  Lord."  But  we  do  ask  —  and  the  question  will  grow,  we  be- 
lieve, in  urgency  and  importance  tiU  the  Board  meets  at  Springfield  — 
idiether  there  is  any  sufficient  reason  why  men  of  the  Christian  faith, 
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spirit,  and  purpose  manifested  by  Messrs.  Morse,  Noyes,  and  Torrey 
should  be  excluded  from  the  missionary  service  of  the  churches  which 
support  the  Board.  Can  it  be  supposed  that  a  great  constituency  and  de- 
nomination of  free  churches  will  long  consent  that  men  whom  it  is  ready 
to  fellowship  as  pastors  and  home-missionaries  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
serve  it  as  foreign  missionaries  ?  And  can  the  American  Board  do  a  wiser 
or  better  thing  at  Springfield  than  to  consent,  if  not  to  use  the  agency,  at 
least  to  follow  the  example,  and  apply  the  doctrinal  standard,  of  ordain- 
ing and  installing  Councib  ?    Such  a  concession  would  end  the  strife. 


THEOLOGICAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


NOTES  ON  THE  NAKSHIBENDI  DERVISHES. 

The  question  how  best  to  present  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  to  Mos- 
lems is  one  which  has  pressed  upon  the  missionary  world  for  more  than 
half  a  century.  It  is  a  question  which  has  yet  to  be  answered,  if  we 
judge  from  the  lack  of  large  success  in  moving  the  hearts  of  Moslems  to 
yield  themselves  to  Christ.  All  who  have  tried  to  arouse  Mohamme- 
dans to  an  interest  in  the  gospel  have  noticed  the  strange  readiness  to 
acknowledge  the  need  of  personal  piety,  often  found  among  them,  but 
they  have  also  encountered  an  equaUy  strange  deadness  to  the  need  of 
help  in  the  attainment  of  the  piety  which  they  seem  to  desire.  The 
nearest  approach  to  an  interest  in  the  teachings  of  Christian  truth  which 
they  manifest  is  often  a  sort  of  wonder  that  a  Christian  considers  such 
things  at  aU,  or  a  patronizing  commendation  of  the  Christian  for  begin- 
ning a  course  of  inquiry  that  has  nearly  brought  him  to  the  acceptance  of 
Islamism.  Such  experiences  at  once  suggest  some  of  the  barriers  which 
hold  Moslems  at  a  distance  from  the  gospeL  It  is  evident  that  one  of  the 
barriers  is  their  possession,  in  the  Koran,  of  a  book  which  contains  some  of 
the  truths  of  Grod.  Another  bar  is  evidently  the  bad  quality  of  the  Chris- 
tianity from  which  they  have  formed  their  ideas  of  Christian  doctrines. 
Taking  the  two  together,  we  easily  see  that  if  among  the  truths  accepted 
by  Mi^ems  there  are  any  which  satisfy  their  spiritual  cravings,  the  fact 
that  they  have  used  these  truths  under  conditions  hostile  to  Christianity 
must  form  a  most  effectual  obstacle  to  their  attention  to  offers  of  the 
gospeL  The  man  who  knows  that  his  religion  has  fed  his  soul  will  not 
readily  heed  an  invitation  to  abandon  it. 

Knowledge  of  these  facts  does  not  answer  our  question  of  how  to  reach 
Moslems  with  the  gospel,  but  the  solution  of  this  question  is  advanced  if 
we  have  the  problem  fully  before  us.  Hence  time  is  well  spent  which  is 
given  to  the  study  of  the  inner  facts  of  Islamism.  The  object  of  this 
paper  is  to  record  a  few  notes  on  the  well-worn  subject  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  dervishes.  In  offering  them  I  do  so  with  the  more  readiness  since 
the  purpose  in  mind  is  to  propose  rather  than  to  solve  difficulties,  for 
which  purpose  very  crude  and  desultory  statements  will  suffice ;  and 
since  these  doctrines,  as  I  believe,  offer  the  observer  the  best  view  of 
what  spiritual  life  may  exist  among  Moslems,  they  must  be  of  interest  in 
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themselyeSy  withoat  qaestion  of  their  relation  to  the  problem  before  the 
missionary  to  a  Moslem  people. 

To  one  taaght  under  the  spiritoal  system  of  the  gospel  few  sights  can  be 
more  repugnant  than  the  exercises  of  the  howling  dervishes,  viewed 
as  a  form  of  worship.  And  yet,  to  the  Christian,  few  subjects  in  con- 
nection with  another  system  of  religion  are  more  interesting  than  the  doc- 
trine which  the  dervishes  declare  to  be  at  the  base  of  their  religious 
exercises.  The  dervishes,  of  whatever  name  or  ritual,  declare  that  they 
have  for  their  common  creed  the  doctrine  that  Grod  is  the  natural  refuge 
of  the  soul  of  man,  for  did  not  the  soul  come  from  God  ?  The  Almighty 
will  reveal  himself  to  those  who  diligently  seek  Him ;  life  in  near  com- 
munion with  Grod  is  the  one  thing  desirable  in  this  life ;  to  abide  un- 
der the  shadow  of  the  Almighty  is  the  one  thing  to  be  craved  by  weak 
and  sinful  man.  The  development  of  a  spiritual  life,  then,  the  dervishes 
claim  to  be  their  object,  with  freedom  from  the  dominion  of  the  animal 
nature,  restoration  of  the  heart  to  Grod,  and  life  in  God.  All  the  different 
methods  by  which  this  object  is  sought  by  the  dervishes  are  simply 
different  ways  of  reaching  the  same  goaL  Since  the  degrees  of  abiQty 
in  man  are  many,  the  ways  in  which  he  can  walk  are  many,  but  all  the 
ways,  while  subject  to  the  law  of  Grod,  lead  to  God. 

According  to  the  dervish  tradition,  at  first  there  were  only  two  classes 
of  those  who  seek  spiritual  life:  Those  who  recite  the  name  of  Grod 
audibly,  and  those  who  recite  inaudibly.  Afterwards  twelve  orders  arose, 
each  from  one  of  the  twelve  imams  who  succeeded  the  first  caliphs. 
Four  of  these  followed  the  inaudible  method  of  recitation  taught  by  the 
Caliph  Abu  Bekr,  and  eight  followed  the  audible  method  taught  by  the 
Caliph  Ali.  From  these  twelve  orders  there  have  been  numbers  of  off- 
shoots, some  of  which,  particularly  those  found  in  Persia,  run  into 
every  conceivable  extravagance.  None  of  the  orders,  so  far  as  I  can 
learn,  are  able  to  carry  their  history  back  of  the  twelfth  century,  although 
they  all  claim  a  regular  spiritual  pedigree  which  reaches  to  Mohammed 
himself.  The  orders  in  Turkey  best  known  to  foreigners,  are  perhaps 
the  following:  1.  The  Mevlevis,  or  Whirling  Dervishes,  whose  chief 
writer  was  Jellal  ed  Din,  the  author  of  the  ^*  Mesnevi,"  and  to  whom  be- 
longed the  Sheikh  Edebali,  whose  interpretation  of  a  dream  gave  to 
Osman  the  idea  of  founding  an  Ottoman  empire,  to  his  own  daughter  the 
honor  of  being  the  mother  of  Sultans,  and  to  his  male  descendants  the 
duty  of  coming  from  Conia  to  Constantinople  to  gird  the  sword  of  Osman 
upon  each  successive  Sultan  of  Turkey.  2.  The  Rufayis,  or  Howling 
Dervishes.  3.  The  Bektashis,  or  Free-thinking  Dervishes,  most  detested 
in  Turkey  of  all  the  orders  because  of  their  SMlte  doctrines,  their  secret 
rites,  and  their  ultra-liberal  interpretation  of  the  saying  that  all  paths 
lead  to  Grod.  4.  The  Kadiris,  who  resemble  the  howling  dervishes  in 
Uieir  rites.  5.  The  Shazilis,  of  whom  was  the  late  Mahdi  of  the  Soudan, 
as  well  as  Sheikh  Zaf er,  now  one  of  the  powerful  men  in  the  palace 
of  Sultan  Abd  Un  Hamid.  6.  The  Nakshibendis,  of  whom  was  the 
poet  Jami,  and,  in  more  recent  times.  Sheikh  ObeiduUah,  of  Persian  fame. 
Each  one  of  these  orders  has  a  separate  '^  way  "  (Tarik)  of  spiritual  cul- 
ture. The  ^^  way  "  is  derived  from  some  good  man  of  old,  to  whom  it 
was  permitted  thereby  to  reach  great  piety.  The  founder  or  founders  of 
each  system  receive  the  title  of  Pir,  or  elder,  and  are  almost  worshiped 
by  the  members  of  the  order,  because  they  are  supposed  to  have  the 
power  of  intercession,  much  as  the  Christian  saints  are  regarded  in  the 
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Eastern  ehnrches  as  potent  intercessors  in  times  of  trouble.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  order  are  JkhvaUy  or  brethren,  in  three  grades:  (1)  The 
MureedSf  or  novices ;  (2)  the  ScUiks,  or  walkers  in  the  way ;  and  (3^ 
the  Ehl  UUah,  or  men  of  Grod,  who  have  reached  the  gardens  of  truth 
to  which  the  *^  way  "  leads. 

Deryishes  are  not  monks  in  any  sense,  although  some  yoluitarily  devote 
themselves  to  celibacy ;  not  all  dervishes  live  under  the  same  roof  who 
worship  in  the  same  Tekkiehy  or  chapeL  Sach  is  the  thirst  for  what  is 
more  spiritual  than  the  ordinary  doctrines  of  Islam  that  thousands  of 
Moslems  are  members  of  the  fraternities  who  only  go  to  the  Tekkiehs  for 
the  weekly  worship.  Some  go  through  the  whole  coarse  of  culture  in 
<me  order  after  another  in  their  thirst  for  the  teaching  that  shall  satisfy 
the  longing  of  their  souls.  Many  of  the  highest  Pashas  of  the  empire  are 
dervishes,  and  keep  their  own  special  Sheikh,  or  spiritual  guide,  in  their 
houses.  How  far  they  profit  by  alternation  between  the  spiritual  and  the 
political  is  a  question  not  to  be  decided  in  this  place. 

The  head  of  each  Tekkieh  is  a  Sheikh,  also  called  a  Murshidy  or 
guide.  If  he  is  extraordinarily  holy  he  is  called  a  Veti^  or  saint,  and  is 
believed  to  have  miraculous  powers.  All  dervishes  believe  in  theurgy, 
that  is,  they  hold  that  communion  with  Grod  has  the  effect  to  give  the 
favored  one  miraculous  powers,  the  only  condition  being  that  the  Veli 
or  saint  so  endowed  be  truly  cleansed  by  his  spiritual  gifte  from  all 
sinful  passion,  and  be  in  spiritual  communion  with  Grod  at  the  time  of 
the  exercise  of  these  powers.  The  books  are  full  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary stories  of  feats  of  mind-reading,  of  magnetism  or  mesmerism, 
and  of  telepathy  performed  by  the  ancient  saints  of  the  dervishes.  When 
Sheikh  Obeididlah  was  in  Constantinople  hundreds  flocked  to  see  him 
and  receive  the  benefits  of  his  presence.  Men  of  all  ranks  would  throw 
themselves  at  his  feet,  and  sit  there  for  hours  with  closed  eyes,  drinking 
in  his  spiritual  influence.  But  I  was  solemnly  told  that  sometimes  one 
would  appear  there  who  was  a  mere  hypocrite  or  a  spy,  and  that  the 
Sheikh  would  know  him  instantly,  and  without  a  word  would  drive  him 
from  the  room  by  the  simple  power  of  his  will.  Of  course  these  preten- 
sions, be  they  founded  on  the  mysteries  of  personal  magnetism  or  merely 
on  the  imagination  of  the  subjects,  invite  aU  kinds  of  jugglery  and  char- 
latanism to  an  open  field.  A  few  years  ago  a  Sheikh  in  Constantinople 
announced  to  his  followers  that  Riza  Bey,  a  great  man  in  Damascus,  had 
the  previous  day  taken  the  vows  of  a  novice  in  their  order,  and  that  the 
next  mail  would  bring  letters  reporting  the  fact  The  promised  letters 
duly  came,  and  the  fraternity  rejoiced  over  this  proof  of  the  mirac- 
ulous power  of  their  Sheikh.  But  some  misbeliever  suggested  the  tele- 
graph as  an  explanation  of  knowledge  of  a  distant  event  less  mysterious 
than  the  one  which  they  had  adopted.  From  that  day  to  this  the  members 
of  that  order  are  tormented  by  the  thought,  ^^  Perhaps  it  was  the  telegraph 
after  alL" 

The  ezeroisee  of  the  dervishes  consist  of  the  Zikr,  or  ''  recitation  *'  of 
the  name  or  attributes  of  Grod ;  the  Tevejjuhy  or  '*  inclination  "  of  the 
heart  toward  the  object  which  they  desire  to  approach ;  and  the  Merakebe^ 
or  serious  "contemplation,"  wherein  the  thoughts  are  restrained  from 
leaving  the  Grod  whom  they  seek.  These  exercises  are  assisted  by  the 
Jetfbe^  or  "  attraction  "  believed  to  be  exercised  by  Grod  toward  the  dev- 
otee, and  by  an  effort  of  the  imagination  called  the  Mabita,  or  '^  bond,'' 
w^ch  holds  the  dervish  to  the  Sheikh  who  leads  him,  or  to  God.    The 
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nature  of  the  bond  to  Grod  is  thns  set  forth  by  the  Nakshibendi  writer 
Shems  ed  Din :  '*  It  has  been  noticed  that  there  is  no  flavor  in  worship 
or  in  prayer  or  recitation  where  this  bond  does  not  exist.  Now  if  yon 
think  to  yourself,  *  I  cannot  see  God,  but  Grod  sees  me,  and  knows  all 
that  I  do,  for  he  encircles  the  universe,'  and  if  yon  think  this  without 
forgetting  it  for  a  moment,  untQ  after  a  month  or  so  you  have  made  it 
the  state  of  mind  in  which  you  live,  and  from  which  you  cannot  depart, 
to  this  state  they  give  the  name  of  Babita  (bond),  through  it  you  will  find 
pleasure  in  worship,  and  the  flesh  and  the  devil  will  be  disappointed  in 
their  tricks  and  their  evil."  In  another  place  the  same  writer  says  that 
the  Babita  is  really  merely  a  figurative  intimacy  with  God. 

By  the  Zikr,  the  dervish  frees  himself  of  the  worldly  thoughts  which 
he  dreads ;  by  the  ''  inclination,"  he  acquires  a  special  relation  to  God 
which  opens  the  way  for  the  outpouring  of  divine  grace  into  the  heart ; 
and  by  the  "  contemplation,"  he  arrives  at  the  experience  of  an  attraction 
that  draws  him  into  a  spiritual  union  with  Grod. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  remark  of  the  theories  or  of  the  exercises  of  the 
dervishes,  that  they  are  largely  based  upon  the  usages  of  that  strange 
mysticism  which  has  ever  fascinated  the  Asiatic  mind,  and  which  is  respon- 
sible for  so  many  of  the  heresies  of  the  Christian  Church  in  its  earlier 
ages.  This  fact  may  diminish  the  interest  with  which  we  receive  from  the 
dervishes  their  statements  of  doctrine  and  of  the  object  which  they  seek. 
If  by  the  knowledge  of  Grod  they  mean  the  visions  of  a  disordered  mind ; 
if  by  communion  with  Grod  they  mean  the  ecstatic  state  into  which  a 
much  abused  body  may  fall  as  the  result  of  purely  physical  exercises ;  if 
by  freedom  from  the  dominion  of  the  animal  nature  they  mean  an  ex- 
utation  that  permits  them  to  fancy  their  souls  no  longer  responsible  for 
the  deeds  of  their  bodies,  —  they  are  simply  following  ancient  pagans  into 
an  abyss  of  mental  and  moral  hallucination  from  which  there  is  no  escape, 
and  which  certainly  offers  nothing  new  for  the  study  of  the  Christian. 
Some  dervish  fraternities  have  no  higher  definition  of  the  words  which 
they  so  freely  use  than  these.  Some  fraternities  are  gross  pantheists, 
holding  that  union  with  God  makes  man  one  with  Grod  in  attributes  and 
power,  and  reveab  everything  as  Grod.  But  the  more  we  study  the  mys- 
ticism of  the  dervishes,  the  more  shall  we  see  that  we  cannot  from  the 
tenets  of  one  order  frame  a  system  of  doctrinal  definition  that  shall  apply 
to  all.  We  cannot  say  that  the  dervishes  are  pantheists  because  some  of 
the  orders  are  so.  We  cannot  frame  a  sentence  that  shall  truly  charac- 
terize all  dervishes  in  their  religious  belief. 

In  order  to  the  better  explanation  of  the  teachings  and  the  objects  of 
the  more  moderate  of  the  dervish  orders,  I  propose  to  give  in  some 
detail  the  course  of  tnuning  of  a  novice  in  the  Nakshibendi  Tarik  or 
**  way."  It  is  necessary  to  remember,  however,  that,  so  far  as  I  know, 
this  18  the  most  spiritually  disposed  of  all  the  dervish  fraternities.  The 
theories  of  this  order  must  not  be  given  any  greater  extension  than  is 
implied  in  their  use  to  illustrate  the  general  plan  of  the  methods  used  by 
dervishes  to  train  tiie  inner  man. 

The  Nakshibendi  order  claim»  to  be  derived  from  the  Caliph  Abu 
Bekr,  and  therefore  its  '^  recitations  "  are  all  silent  Its  name  signifies 
*^  The  way  of  the  artists,"  for  its  votaries  see  at  every  stage  of  progress 
lights  and  forms  and  glories  before  their  closed  eyes,  and  they  regard 
these  pictures  as  proofs  of  high  value.  The  chief  of  the  ancient  teachers 
of  this  order  lived  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  in  Central 
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Asia.  One  of  its  greatest  lights,  Ehoja  Obeidallah,  of  Tashkend,  is  buried 
at  Merv  in  Turkestan.  The  books  from  which  the  following  statements 
are  derived  are  the  '^  Reshihat  I  ain  I  Hayat  *'  (Drops  from  the  Foun- 
tain of  Life),  written  in  1492;  the  <<Miftah  ul  Kuloab"  (Key  to  the 
Heart),  the  '^  Merakebe  "  (Contemplation),  and  the  ^  Resale  I  Pendie  " 
(Advice)  of  the  Sheikh  Shems  ed  Din,  who  lived  in  Constantinople  about 
fifty  years  ago;  the  '^Hidayet  ul  Talibin"  (Guidance  for  Seekers) 
written  by  the  Sheikh  Ebu  Said,  of  Delhi,  in  India,  together  with  a  tract 
of  a  certain  Hafiz  Mehmed,  of  Constantinople,  and  Uie  Hymns  of  the 
Moslem  poetess,  Sheref  Hanum,  also  of  Constantinople. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  this  order  are  set  forth  in  the  Reshihat 
(p.  26)  as  the  following :  1.  Save  every  breath ;  that  is  regarding  the 
exhalation  of  breath,  as  the  pronunciation  of  the  name  of  Gr^,  made  by 
every  living  creature,  always  have  God  in  mind  when  breathing.  (The 
letter  H,  ^e  last  letter  of  the  word  Allah,  is  used  by  mystics  as  the 
symbol  for  the  whole  name.)  2.  Look  to  the  feet;  this  being  interpreted 
as  implying  both  carefulness  as  to  all  actions  and  entire  attention  to  the 
^'  way.*'  3.  Journey  at  home ;  that  is,  be  a  traveler  from  evil  morals 
and  human  qualities  to  pure  morals  and  angelic  qualities,  and  regard  the 
state  of  a  pilgrim  as  the  natural  state  of  man.  4.  Have  your  private 
room  in  society ;  that  is,  have  your  heart  so  fuU  of  Grod  that  in  society 
you  are  still  with  God.  6.  Recite  with  both  tongue  and  heart ;  that  is, 
let  your  heart  be  more  occupied  than  your  tongue  in  prayer.  6.  Use 
discrimination  between  right  and  wrong ;  that  is,  see  that  you  constantly 
turn  to  God  with  desire  to  find  Him.  7.  Keep  your  mind;  that  is, 
keep  it  in  the  line  of  the  return  to  Grod.  8.  Never  forget  Grod ;  that  is, 
be  always  in  his  presence  and  so  acquire  firm  continuance. 

In  what  follows,  much  will  be  said  of  annihilation,  of  union  with  Grody 
of  communion  with  Him,  and  of  knowledge  of  Him.  These  terms  are 
explained  in  the  "  Hidayet  ul  Talibin  '*  to  be :  Annihilation,  the  putting 
away  of  self  through  the  inclination  of  the  heart  to  God,  just  as  the  lover 
who  is  thinking  of  the  object  of  his  affections  or  of  being  with  her  knows 
nothing  of  his  bodily  surroundings.  Union  with  Grod,  attaining  to  Grod, 
and  seeing  God  are  defined  as  being  different  terms  for  the  same  thing, 
in  no  sense  a  personal  union,  as  some  hold  ;  for,  says  the  author,  ^^  It  is 
against  the  law  of  Grod,  against  sense,  and  against  logic  that  a  personal 
union  be  possible ;  it  is  merely  the  annihilation  of  the  natural  desires  and 
selfishness  and  the  egoism  of  the  disciple,  and  his  absorption  in  the  con- 
templation of  Grod.  When  we  say  that  a  man  has  joined  himself  to  or 
is  united  with  another,  we  do  not  mean  bodily  union,  but  the  union  of 
interests.  This  is  the  meaning  of  union  with  Grod.  There  is  no  diver- 
gence between  man  and  his  God."  The  theory  on  which  are  based  the 
exercises  of  this  order  is  set  forth  in  the  *'  Merakebe  '*  of  Shems  ed  Din 
in  this  way :  The  soul  of  man  has  two  natures,  the  animal  nature  and 
the  royal  spiritual  nature.  The  one  responds  to  the  natural  (literally, 
glorious)  attributes  of  God,  and  dreads  Him ;  the  other  responds  to  his 
moral  (literally,  beautiful)  attributes,  and  would  love  Him.  The  animal 
nature  has  made  insurrection  against  the  royal  spiritual  nature,  and 
insists  on  avoiding  all  thought  of  God,  and  gratifying  the  animal  passions. 
Before  man  can  come  into  communion  with  God  and  enjoy  his  moral 
perfections,  therefore,  the  animal  nature  must  be  brought  into  subjection 
to  the  royal  and  spiritual  nature.  This  can  be  accomplished  in  two  ways : 
first,  by  direct  attack  on  the  animal  nature  by  ascetic  practices  (the  way 
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followed  by  the  purely  Arab  orders  of  denrishes) ;  or,  second,  by 
colture  of  the  spiritaal  nature.  The  first  way  is  hard,  and  few  make 
any  real  progress  before  death  stops  the  struggle.  The  second  way  is 
easy,  for  if  the  spiritual  nature  is  brought  into  its  true  relation  to  God, 
the  heart  has  no  room  for  other  wishes  than  to  know  Him,  and  the  ani- 
mal nature  has  to  submit.  This  culture  of  the  soul,  according  to  the 
^^Hidayet  ul  Talibin,"  should  be  entered  upon  with  this  thought, 
'*  Whatever  believing  man,  or  believing  woman,  seeks  the  mercies  and 
limitless  gifts  of  Grod,  with  love  and  fidelity,  Grod  forbid  that  the  Lord, 
the  giver  of  gifts,  should  leave  such  a  one  without  the  guidance  which  he 
needs.  Fix  this  in  your  heart,  and  try  to  keep  your  heart,  which  is  the 
abode  and  treasure-house  of  God,  and  of  which  you  are  the  doorkeeper, 
from  the  warriors  of  devilish  desires,  and  from  all  anxieties  for  the 
body." 

^e  process  by  which  these  dervishes  seek  this  cultivation  of  the 
spiritual  nature  is  as  follows :  — 

The  man  who  wishes  to  become  a  Mureed  in  thb  fraternity  must  find 
a  perfect  guide.  Directions  are  accordingly  given  as  to  how  the  perfect 
guide  may  be  known,  and  directions  as  to  what  the  man  must  do  to  find 
Uie  "  way  "  if  no  perfect  guide  can  be  found  in  his  vicinity.  In  the  latter 
case  the  hope  of  tlie  postulant  must  be  in  the  fact  that  God  will  not  suffer 
any  one  to  fail  of  finding  Him  who  shall  sincerely  and  diligently  seek 
Him.  Having  found  his  guide,  the  postulant  asks  to  be  initiated,  and  the 
Murshid,  or  guide,  tells  him  to  pray  that  night  for  guidance  by  a  dream, 
he  himself  also  praying  for  guidance  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued* 
The  dreams  of  that  night  are  supposed  to  contain  some  indication  as  to 
whether  it  is  well  for  this  particular  postulant  to  follow  the  ^^  way  "  of 
the  Nakshibendis,  for  different  natures  require  different  treatment  The 
answer  being  favorable  to  the  admission  of  the  postulant,  the  Murshid, 
that  is  to  say  the  Sheikh  or  a  man  delegated  by  him,  places  the  novice  in 
front  of  him,  both  kneeling,  knee  touching  knee,  for  the  exercise  called 
'*  inclination."  This  consists  in  the  effort  of  the  novice  to  incline  all  his 
thoughts  toward  the  heart  of  his  guide.  The  Sheikh  also  fixes  his  own 
thoughts  on  the  heart  of  the  novice,  in  an  ardent  desire  to  impart  to  it  a 
fi;low  of  spiritual  fervor ;  and  in  order  to  increase  his  persontd  influence 
he  places  his  forehead  against  the  forehead  of  the  novice.  This  exercise 
of  ''  inclination  "  continues  in  perfect  silence  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 
Then  the  Sheikh  takes  the  right  hand  of  the  novice  in  his  own,  and  admin- 
isters to  him  the  covenant  of  the  fraternity.  This  consists  of  five  articles : 
1.  To  keep  up  the  ablations  prescribed  by  the  Koran.  2.  To  perform  the 
regular  Moslem  services  of  worship.  3.  To  make  up  aU  past  neglect  in 
the  matter  of  fasts  or  of  worship.  4.  Absolutely  to  refram  from  saying 
what  b  not  true,  and  from  calumny  or  talebearing.  5.  To  be  against 
no  man,  but  to  continue  in  prayer  for  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  regarding 
Mohammed  as  the  one  mediator  with  God.  Aside  from  these  articles  of 
the  covenant  the  novice  has  to  remember  that  he  has  taken  the  Sheikh  to 
be  his  spiritual  guide,  and  the  Sheikh  being  actuated  only  by  the  desire 
to  aid  him  in  Uie  spiritual  life,  he  must  learn  to  pay  absolute  and  un- 
questioning obedience  to  every  command  of  the  Sheikh. 

Every  day  the  novice  must  exercise  the  "inclination,"  by  kneeling,  in 
a  state  of  ceremonial  cleanness,  in  a  private  place,  facing  Mecca,  and 
strongly  directing  his  thoughts  upon  die  object  to  which  he  wishes  to 
become  assimilated.      £very  such  sitting  begins  with  Hie  prayer,  ^^I 
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beseech  thee,  0  great  God,  to  pardon  me,  thoa  like  whom  there  is  no 
other.  I  repent  of  my  sins  to  him.  '  I  ask  him  to  pardon  me  and  to 
accept  of  my  repentance,  to  lead  me  in  the  tme  ^way,'  and  to  have 
mercy  on  all  those  who  repent  of  their  sins."  The  sitting  of  "  inclina- 
tion "  lasts  from  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  an  hour,  according  to  the  ability 
of  the  novice,  for  in  this  fraternity  the  fact  is  everywhere  recognized  that 
the  men  have  diversity  of  gifts  and  cannot  be  bound  by  iron  rules.  At 
first  the  whole  object  of  the  '*  inclination  "  is  to  establish  a  bond  between 
the  Sheikh  and  the  novice.  For  this  purpose  the  whole  attention  of  the 
novice  is  directed  during  the  ^'  inclination  "  to  the  thought  that  he  is 
placing  his  heart  by  the  side  of  the  heart  of  the  Sheikh,  receiving 
from  it  streams  of  Grod*s  grace,  or  enveloping  himself  in  the  being  of 
the  Sheikh  for  the  same  purpose.  At  the  same  time  the  novice  has  to 
cultivate  the  feeling  at  all  times,  no  matter  what  he  is  doing,  that  his 
hand  is  in  the  hand  of  his  Sheikh,  and  the  Sheikh's  eye  is  upon  him. 
After  a  few  days,  or  longer  in  some  cases,  during  one  of  the  sittings  for 
inclination,  wlule  the  novice  is  sitting  with  closed  eyes  and  witib  the 
Sheikh  in  his  heart,  he  sees  in  his  silent  thought  the  whole  of  his  being 
absorbed  in  the  being  of  his  Sheikh.  He  himself  is  not  longer  existent, 
his  Sheikh  is  in  his  place.  This  b  the  first  step  in  his  spiritual  life.  If 
this  experience  is  too  long  delayed,  the  Sheikh  examines  the  man  to  see 
if  some  part  of  his  heart  is  reserved  from  the  purpose  to  find  God.  He 
also  gives  the  man  extra  sittings  for  personal  contact  and  "  inclination," 
always  taking  care  to  rest  his  forehead  against  that  of  the  novice,  and  to 
incline  his  heart  strongly  toward  him,  with  the  unspoken  prayer,  ^*0 
Lord,  direct  this  man  in  the  true  way."  Besides  these  private  exercises 
the  novice  takes  his  place  in  the  weekly  assembly  for  the  service  of 
recitation,  receiving  the  same  aid  of  the  personal  '^  inclination "  of  the 
Sheikh  as  the  others ;  each  one  in  turn  in  tiiese  assemblies  being  favored 
by  the  Sheikh  sitting  in  front  of  him  and  touching  his  forehead  for  sev- 
eral  minutes  while  praying  for  his  benefit 

After  the  novice  has  once  become  lost  in  the  personality  of  his  Sheikh, 
seeming  to  be  annihilated  as  above  described,  he  becomes  a  Saliky  or 
walker  in  the  way.  He  now  adds  to  the  prayer  for  forgiveness  the 
recitation  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  Koran :  <*  Praise  be  to  God  the  Lord 
of  all  creatures ;  the  most  merciful,  the  King  of  the  Day  of  Judgment. 
Thee  do  we  worship.  Of  thee  do  we  beg  assistance.  IHrect  us  in  the 
right  way,  in  the  way  of  those  to  whom  tibou  hast  been  gracious ;  not  of 
those  wiUi  whom  thou  art  displeased,  nor  of  those  who  go  astray."  The 
object  of  his  **  inclination  "  is  now  no  longer  the  Sheikh,  but  the  prophet 
Mohammed.  The  process  goes  on  until  tibe  novice  has  in  his  meditations 
a  vision  of  the  person  of  the  prophet,  and  has  lost  himself  in  the  bein^  of 
the  prophet  Then  commences  Uie  work  of  restoring  his  soul  to  its  right 
functions.  Again  the  Sheikh  sits  with  him,  and  teUs  him  to  turn  his 
thoughts  on  his  own  heart,  describing  it  to  him  as  a  conical  object  situ- 
ated  two  inches  below  the  left  breast  The  novice  must  try  to  suspend 
all  motions  of  the  body,  to  hold  his  breath  as  much  as  possible,  and  while 
in  this  posture  to  repeat  the  name  AUah  three  thousand  times  in  his 
heart  He  is  to  try  to  make  his  heart  say  it.  He  is  on  no  account  to 
allow  any  worldly  Uiought  to  come  into  his  mind,  and  if  he  follows  the 
rule,  his  Sheikh  helping  him  by  silent  prayer  and  strong  will  power 
directed  upon  the  heart  of  the  novice,  he  will  suddenly  see  before  his 
eyes  a  brilliant  red  or  a  rosy  color  that  will  surprise  him  with  its  beao^* 
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This  color  shows  that  the  heart  has  been  restored  to  its  original  state, 
and  he  can  hereafter  alone  and  unassisted  bring  the  red  color  to  view 
whenever  he  takes  the  proper  means.  In  the  same  way  the  man  is  made 
to  bring  his  soul  (which,  by  the  way,  is  located  two  inches  below  the 
right  breast),  his  spirit,  his  consciousness,  his  mind,  and  his  whole  nature 
into  the  new  relation  of  answering  to  the  spiritual  impulse  produced  by 
the  silent  recitation  of  the  name  of  God.  £ach  one  of  these  parts  of  the 
nature  has  to  be  taken  in  turn,  —  five  hundred  recitations  being  added 
to  the  list  at  each  step  of  progress,  —  so  that  at  the  last  the  SaHk  must 
repeat  the  name  of  Grod  six  thousand  times  before  he  can  see  by  the  change 
of  the  light  before  his  eyes  from  red  to  yellow,  to  green,  to  white,  to 
black,  and  finally  to  orange,  that  all  parts  of  his  inward  nature  have 
been  affected  by  the  spiritual  influence,  and  have  come  back  to  their 
original  relation  to  God,  and  are  ready  to  respond  to  his  moral  perfec- 
tions. At  the  close  of  this  series  of  experiences  he  can  hear  with  his 
bodily  ears,  says  the  book,  every  member  of  his  body  saying  ^'  O  God, 
0  God." 

The  "  walker  "  in  the  "way  "  now  seeks  to  feel  himself  ever  in  the  very 
presence  of  God.  His  downsitting  and  his  uprising,  hb  sleeping  and  his 
waking,  are  with  God*8  presence  felt  in  his  heart  His  soul  has  begun  to 
return  to  its  original  likeness  to  God,  he  has  by  this  means  to  reach  com- 
munion with  Grod.  Tins  can  only  be  a  gift  of  Grod,  in  answer  to  the  per- 
sistent cry  for  it.  The  desire  must  be  in  the  heart  in  all  circumstances, 
while  busy  with  the  daily  occupations,  in  the  street,  in  the  house,  in  the 
private  chamber  of  contemplation.  The  exercises  so  far  performed  have 
given  the  dervish  control  over  himself  to  some  extent  He  has  now  to 
seek  a  proper  understanding  of  what  Grod  is.  To  this  end  he  has  changed 
the  object  of  his  daily  "  inclination  "  to  God ;  and  his  ^^  recitation  "  be- 
comes the  phrase  of  tiie  unity :  '^  There  is  no  God  but  God."  At  the 
beginning  of  the  course  this  phrase  means  to  Uie  Salik  "  there  is  none  to 
worship  save  God.*'  At  a  later  period  it  means  "  there  is  no  object  to 
seek  save  Grod,"  and  finally  it  means  to  him,  "there  is  none  existent  save 
Grod."  At  this  part  of  the  course  the  Salik  adds  to  his  daily  prayers  Uie 
112th  chapter  of  the  Koran,  which  is  in  these  words :  "  Grod  is  one  Grod  ; 
the  eternal  God ;  He  begetteth  not,  neither  is  He  begotten,  and  there  is 
not  any  one  like  unto  Him." 

In  order  to  have  a  true  sense  of  the  unity  of  Grod  the  Salik  must  at  the 
time  of  his  "  inclination  "  imagine  himself  to  be  writing  the  declaration 
of  Grod's  unity  on  his  person.  With  breath  held  in,  lips  firmly  closed,  and 
tongue  turned  back  on  his  palate  he  must  strive  to  write  it  (la  ila  il  Allah) 
three  times  before  he  draws  breath  At  the  writing  of  "  la  "  he  must 
think  all,  even  himself,  to  be  annihilated.  At  the  word  "  ila  "  he  thinks 
<  there  is  naught  but  God/  and  at  the  "  il  Allah  "  he  feels  '  but  God  is.' 
Then  in  the  release  of  his  breath  he  says,  "  Mohammed  is  the  prophet  of 
Grod."  Remembering  that  Mohammed  is  his  means  of  access  to  God, 
and  at  the  end  the  aspiration,  he  says  in  his  heart,  "  I  seek  thee,  O  Grod, 
thy  favor  I  desire."  This  should  continue  through  twenty-one  breath- 
ings, and  if  the  exercise  fails  to  lead  to  any  manifestation  of  God*s  pres- 
ence, the  man  must  try  to  repeat  the  phrase  of  unity  as  before  seven  times 
in  each  breath.  Then  if  he  is  truly  free  from  desires  save  for  the  pres- 
ence of  God,  he  will  suddenly  find  himself  visible  to  his  own  dosed  eyes, 
entirely  bathed  in  light  from  head  to  foot 
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The  Salik  mast  now  more  completely  banish  the  idea  of  pleasing  him- 
self, mast  annihilate  himself  if  possible.  *'  He  has  not  two  hearts  that  he 
may  occapy  one  with  the  world  while  he  occupies  the  other  with  Grod." 
He  most  see  to  it  that  he  cleanse  his  inner  man  from  all  sins,  else  all  that 
he  does  in  the  way  of  religions  exercises  will  only  make  his  state  worse 
than  before.  But  if  he  turns  his  single  heart  to  Grod,  a  window  will  be 
opened  in  his  heart  toward  God,  and  through  that  window  the  sun  of 
God's  grace  will  begin  to  flash  its  rays.  (Re^iihat,  p.  148.)  The  Salik 
must  avoid  all  quarrels  or  discussions  with  others,  observing  his  regular 
religious  duties  with  scruple,  and  reading  books  that  will  help  him.  Yet 
he  must  be  careful  to  avoid  letting  his  reading  take  the  place  of  direct 
communion  with  Grod.  If  he  does  this,  remarks  Saad  ed  Din  in  the  "  Reshi- 
hat,"  (p.  149),  he  is  a  greater  fool  than  the  man  at  Bagdad  who  lived  in 
the  palace  in  constant  converse  with  the  king,  but  who,  hearing  that  the 
people  of  Damascus  had  been  much  benefited  by  certain  letters  from  the 
king,  left  the  king's  presence  and  journeyed  to  Damascus  for  the  sake  of 
reading  the  letters. 

The  Salik  may  now  take  up  the  exercise  of  contemplation  (Merakebe). 
In  the  '*  contemplation "  the  Salik  must  kneel  as  in  the  '^  inclination  " 
with  the  face  toward  Mecca,  and  remain  without  motion  or  thought, 
leaving  himself  as  though  dead  in  the  hands  of  his  God,  from  one  to  th^ 
hours  each  day.  While  in  this  exercise,  he  will  suddenly  see  that  his 
words  and  his  thoughts  are  from  outside  of  himself,  —  that  he  is  merely 
an  interpreter  for  God.  Then  he  will  perceive  that  every  sound  which  he 
iiears  is  from  Grod  ;  that  the  beasts  and  the  birds  and  die  trees  and  the 
rocks  and  the  hills,  down  to  the  smallest  atom  of  matter,  are  interpreters, 
speaking  for  Grod.  But  he  must  stiU  keep  fear  in  his  heart  and  be  f aithr 
ful  to  his  duties.  And  again,  while,  lost  in  love  and  desire,  he  is  busy 
with  his  meditations,  he  will  perceive  by  the  grace  of  God  that  he  himseUE 
b  like  a  tree,  moved  only  of  Grod,  and  tha4i  he  and  all  creatures  are 
merely  instruments  in  the  hand  of  God.  At  another  time  it  will  be  mani- 
fested to  him  that  he  is  a  mirror  in  which  the  character  of  God  is  re- 
flected, and  again  all  created  objects  will  be  seen  to  him  to  be  mirrors, 
reflecting  each  in  its  own  color  the  attributes  of  Grod.  And  as  he  goes  on 
in  his  meditations  with  more  earnestness  and  desire,  and  asking  more 
spiritual  aid  from  his  perfect  guide,  there  will  come  a  time  when  he  shall 
see  himself  seized  as  with  a  great  earthquake,  shaken  to  pieces,  and  burned 
to  ashes.  Self  will  be  annihilated,  and  only  Grod  will  be  seen  to  be  in  the 
whole  universe.  Then  he  will  hear  voices  saying  to  him,  '*  With  thee  I  am 
well  pleased.  Thou  hast  worked  well,  and  thou  mayest  rest  from  thy 
labors."  But  the  faithful  Salik  will  cry,  "  Have  mercy,  have  mercy.  It  is 
meet  that  thy  servant  while  clothed  in  garments  of  flesh  should  ever  serve 
thee."  And  with  more  perfect  attention  and  homage  to  Grod  he  will  con- 
tinue his  "  inclination,"  his  ^^  recitations,"  and  his  *^  contemplation  "  with 
a  sincerity  and  perseverance  beyond  anything  that  he  has  before  known. 
''  At  kst,"  says  the  author  of  the  <<Miftah  ul  Kulonb,"  '<  with  a  tenderness 
and  a  grace  which  no  man  can  understand,  the  Almighty  admits  the 
Salik  to  the  position  of  feeling,  wherever  he  is  and  whatever  he  does,  that 
he  must  cry  out,  <^  Behold  G^,  Grod  is  there."  His  increasing  love  and 
earnestness  and  pure  homage  and  uprightness  of  heart  then  niake  it  pos- 
sible for  God  to  show  the  man  to  hunself  as  he  is,  in  a  vast  plain  of 
annihilation,  without  family,  without  goods,  without  good  works,  or 
obedience,  or  service,  a  bankrupt  on  the  mercy  of  God.    In  bright  sun- 
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shine  all  will  seem  to  be  anniliilated  in  natore ;  there  will  be  no  rocks,  no 
trees,  no  hills,  no  people,  no  friends,  and  even  no  self.  For  by  the  side 
of  the  revelation  of  the  presence  of  God,  all  that  is  seems  but  as  a  breath, 
and  even  that  comparison  puts  too  hi^  a  value  upon  things  created* 
When  God  is  revealed,  all  else  that  is,  is  set  aside  as  perishable  and  as 
nothii^. 

Still  the  Salik  presses  on  in  his  work,  with  new  earnestness  and  ardent 
love,  and  new  cravings  for  the  spiritual  aid  of  his  perfect  guide,  until  he 
can  see  himself  as  wiUi  Grod  in  all  things.  And  therefore  he  is  able  to  do 
anything.  ^  It  is  an  indescribable  experience  as  if  all  that  is  were  obe- 
dient to  him,  not  for  himself,  but  for  GU>d.  And  once  more  he  hears  the 
Tiuce  in  his  heart,  this  time  from  the  glorious  one  himself,  saying,  <<  I 
have  given  thee  the  knowledge  of  the  andents  and  of  the  modems,  go 
teach  my  servants,  and  bring  them  to  me."  Then  a  garment  of  right- 
eousness is  wrapped  about  Imn,  and  the  law  of  Mohanmied  is  placed  like 
a  crown  on  his  forehead,  and  he  has  learned  the  secret  of  the  verse  of  the 
Koran,  '*  All  that  is  returns  to  its  origin." 

The  Salik  continues  his  work  until  to  some  few  men  it  is  given  to  reach 
in  this  life  the  experience  of  becoming  swallowed  up  in  the  sense  of  Grod's 
personal  being.  The  drop  is  received  in  the  ocean  of  God's  being.  And 
yet  he  is  not  known  to  others  to  be  in  this  state  save  from  his  works.  As 
the  writer  of  the  "  Merakebe  "  says,  to  show  how  entirely  these  experiences 
are  of  the  inner  life,  "  Joseph  we  sought  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  Joseph 
we  found,  but  never  Canaan."  A  state  cannot  be  told  in  words ;  this  gift 
of  Grod  is  not  to  be  told  in  words ;  to  him  who  knows,  the  hints  of  which 
language  is  capable  are  sufficient." 

This  manifestation  of  Grod  is  the  end  of  the  Salik's  career.  It  is  the 
end  of  the  walk  with  God.  But  it  is  the  a-b-g  of  the  walk  in  Grod.  For 
the  Salik  now  becomes  a  man  of  Grod  who  takes  all  his  thoughts  and  all 
his  wishes  from  God  alone,  and  truly  walking  in  him ;  whatever  he  does 
or  wherever  he  is,  in  the  market  or  in  the  house,  in  company  or  alone,  he 
is  ever  in  the  fullest  communion  with  Grod,  receiving  new  manifestations 
of  his  glory.  And  to  the  man  of  Grod  who  walks  in  Grod,  there  is  no  pos- 
sible end  of  progress.  Were  he  by  the  favor  of  Grod  to  live  a  thousand 
years,  and  to  have  a  manifestation  of  GM's  glory  at  every  breath,  each 
sach  manifestation  would  be  a  new  one.  Of  Uie  knowledge  of  Grod  there 
is  no  end.  Hence  at  this  stage  the  man  of  Grod  has  but  just  commenced 
his  growth.  The  ''  way  "  has  been  completed,  the  Salik  is  in  the  garden 
of  truth,  but  he  has  an  eternity  in  which  to  taste  its  fruits,  and  to  enjoy 
its  flowers. 

These  rhapsodies  seem  to  refer  to  some  state  of  mind  that  can  be  fully 
accounted  for  on  the  ground  of  strong  appeals  to  the  imagination  through- 
out the  strange  course  of  training  adopted  for  bringing  a  man  to  Grod. 
Yet  that  thb  is  not  all  which  some  at  least  of  the  dervishes  are  led  to 
know  of  Grod  in  spite  of  the  manner  of  their  effort  to  devote  themselves  to 
him,  will,  I  think,  appear  from  their  writings. 

The  idea  that  the  near  relation  to  Grod  with  constant  turning  of  the 
thoughts  to  Him  will  finally  give  man  miraculous  powers  belongs  to  all 
the  dervish  sects.  The  old  dervish  writers  speak  of  it  as  a  &ct  well 
known,  but  recommend  moderation  in  using  such  powers  lest  they  be 
misused.  In  the  writings  of  Shems  ed  Din,  theurgy  is  treated  as  a  real 
danger  to  the  seeker  after  God,  as  tending  to  produce  self-conceit  and 
self  deception.     While  warning  his  readers  against  the  danger  of  coveting 
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miracoloas  powers,  he  adds  by  way  of  argoment ''  The  Christian  priests 
can  do  these  same  things,  and  every  one  knows  that  their  Sheikh  is  Satan 
himself ;  hence  the  possession  of  the  powers  to  work  miracles  does  not 
necessarily  prove  any  special  gift  from  Grod."  On  the  same  subject,  the 
Nakshibendi  Sheikh  Obeidollah  of  Eoordistan,  whose  flight  from  Con- 
stantinople to  the  Persian  frontier  was  at  the  time  supposed  by  many  of 
the  common  people  to  have  been  accomplbhed  in  a  single  night,  and  in 
the  disguise  of  a  small  green  bird,  and  whose  beard-trimmings  are  yet  in 
denuind  as  a  local  application  in  cases  of  infantile  colic,  said  to  me,  *'  The 
worst  thing  in  the  world  is  this  belief  in  the  acquirement  of  miracolous 
powers  by  nearness  to  God.  If  our  Sheikhs  can  do  miracles,  why  don't 
they  change  bad  men  into  good?  If  they  can  kill  a  demon  in  the  oottom 
of  a  well,  why  don*t  they  kUl  the  devil  and  done  with  it  ?  Miracles,  to  be 
from  Grod,  must  be  of  some  value."  But  if  the  dervishes  are  warned  to 
avoid  the  idea  of  making  the  acquirement  of  such  powers  an  object  of 
their  exercises,  they  are  urged  to  seek  by  these  exercises  a  change  of  the 
nature,  that  shall  lead  to  control  of  the  animal  passions  and  to  purity  of 
life.  The  point  insisted  upon  is  the  necessity  of  living  for  Grod  alone,  and 
of  a  reform  of  the  sinful  nature.  Throughout  the  exercises  the  man  is 
warned  that  he  will  need  to  have  divine  help  to  make  his  declaration  of 
devotion  honest.  He  is  warned  that  he  must  have  the  help  of  a  perfect 
guide,  not  only  for  moral  support,  and  safe  instruction,  but  for  the  sake  of 
having  a  model  to  whom  he  can  conform  his  own  principles  of  life.  He 
is  to  try  to  follow  the  life  of  Mohammed,  but  as  this  is  perhaps  too  far 
away  for  him  to  understand,  he  is  to  take  the  life  of  his  Pir,  and  try  in  ^ 
all  things  to  conform  to  it  And  all  the  time  he  is  to  remember  that  the 
help  of  Mohammed  as  intercessor  is  his  if  he  will  ask  it  The  *^  Miftah  ul 
Euloub  "  gives  at  this  point  a  prayer  which  might  almost  be  the  prayer  of 
a  Christian  adapted  to  this  purpose :  '<  I  know  that  thou  art  die  truth. 
Thou  art  all  in  the  whole  world,  thou  art  the  king  of  the  two  worlds 
(material  and  spiritual).  Intercede,  oh  sent  of  Grod.  Who  finds  thee 
finds  Grod,  who  sees  thee  sees  Grod.  Thou  art  the  mine  of  truth,  inter- 
cede, oh  sent  of  God."  (Miftah  ul  Kuloub,  p.  14.)  By  seeking  to  gain 
the  knowledge  of  Grod,  by  the  aid  of  an  intercessor  with  God,  and  by  the 
copying  the  pure  life  of  a  perfect  guide,  the  Salik  is  expected  to  reach 
the  go^  thus  described  by  the  Hoja  ala  ed  Din,  who  lived  near  Bokhara 
about  1370,  **  the  object  is  that  the  ScUik  shaU  put  away,  by  his  own 
choice,  everything  that  is  a  hindrance  in  the  way  to  God.  To  accomplish 
this  every  bond  to  the  earth  must  be  set  before  the  eyes.  Those  bonds 
which  the  Salik  finds  that  he  is  able  to  sever  are  not  hindrances  in  the 
way  to  God,  and  they  need  not  be  attacked.  But  whatever  one  of  these 
bonds  is  tied  about  the  heart  so  that  it  cannot  be  cast  off,  that  is  a  hin- 
drance to  remove  which  measures  must  be  taken."  (Reshihat,  p.  97.) 
The  same  old  teacher  used  to  tell  his  disciples  that  their  only  hope  of  suc- 
cess lay  in  their  knowing  their  sinfulness,  and  regarding  their  weakness 
and  f  oUy  as  a  reason  why  Grod  will  give  them  his  help,  and  then  to  take 
refuge  in  the  mercy  and  grace  of  Grod.  (Reshihat,  p.  101.)  It  is  a  sur- 
prise to  see  the  sense  of  sin  in  Moslem  writings,  but  the  idea  is  repeated 
again  and  again  that  the  nearer  the  man  comes  to  Grod  the  greater  will  be 
his  sense  of  his  own  sinfulness,  and  the  greater  the  terror  of  falling. 
When  the  Salik  has  his  first  revelation  of  light,  he  will  consider  himself 
already  almost  a  saint ;  but  as  he  advances,  he  will  learn  how  far  he  is 
from  this  point     Still  he  must  press  on,  basing  his  hope  of  success  upon 
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the  principle  that  Grod  is  ever  ready  to  hear  the  repentant  sinner,  and  to 
show  him  the  divine  heauty  in  order  to  save  him  from  the  power  of  sin. 

In  thb  same  line  of  the  sense  of  sinfulness  is  a  prayer  which  I  am 
told  is  used  hy  the  Kurds  of  Jevanrud,  among  whom  the  Nakshibendi 
doctrines  have  considerable  vitality.  These  children  of  the  ancient  fire- 
worshipers  are  said  to  stand  wherever  they  may  be  at  the  going  down 
of  the  sun,  and  to  say :  ''  O  Lord,  this  is  the  greatest  of  thy  creatures, 
and  now  it  passes  from  our  sight  We  know  not  if  we  shall  ever  see  it 
again  ;  but  until  it  again  comes  to  light  the  world,  keep  us  safe  from  harm. 
Its  light  has  fallen  on  my  sin ;  O  Lord,  in  mercy  let  my  sin  go  from  me 
as  the  sun  goes  to  the  depths  of  the  sea.  While  life  continues,  as  we  see 
thy  great  sun  from  day  to  day,  so  let  us  see  with  every  sun  new  mercies 
from  thy  baud." 

This  same  feeling  of  unworthiness  and  of  hope  only  in  Grod  is  inteiv 
esting  in  the  writings  of  the  Turkish  poetess  Sheref  Uanum,  an  ardent 
Mussulman,  evidently  taught  by  some  of  the  Mystics.  One  extract  will 
suffice. 

A  PRATER. 

**  Shoold'st  thou  not  show  me  pi^,  Lord, 
Who  then  will  ^ifts  of  grace  afford  ? 
My  every  state  is  known  to  thee  ; 
Oh  make  thy  erace  a  guide  to  me. 
My  Lord,  oh  my  Lord  1 

^  The  portion  of  my  life  is  pain, 
No  dav  but  brinss  me  grief  again  ; 
In  daily  round  of  groans  and  tears. 
The  soreness  of  my  strait  appears, 
My  Lord,  oh  my  Lord  1 

**  Oh  source  of  kindness  and  of  love 
Who  givest  aid  aU  hopes  above  I 
'Mid  grief  and  enilt  althongh  I  grope, 
From  Thee  I  'if  ne'er  out  off  my  hope. 
My  Lord,  oh  my  Lord  I 

^Thon,  King  of  kings,  dost  know  my  need, 
Thy  pardoning  grace  no  bars  can  heed. 
Thou  lov'st  to  help  the  helpless  one 
And  bidd'st  his  ones  of  fear  be  done. 
My  Lord,  oh  my  Lord  ! 

^  Should'st  thou  refuse  to  still  my  fears 
Who  else  will  stoop  to  dr^  my  tears 
For  I  am  gnUty,  guilty  still, 
No  other  one  has  done  so  ill ; 

My  Lord,  oh  my  Lord  t 

**  The  lost  in  torment  stand  aghast 
To  see  this  rebel's  sin  so  vast. 
What  wonder  then  that  Sheref  cries 
For  mercv,  meroy  ere  she  dies. 

My  Loxd,  oh  my  Lord  I " 

But  this  state  of  feeling  is  not  the  natural  feeling  of  man,  according 
to  the  dervish  ideas.  With  the  Oriental  love  for  minute  classification, 
they  have  six  stages  of  moral  progress  recorded  in  their  philosophy. 
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The  first  condition  of  man  is  that  of  tiie  imperious  nature ;  it  is  one 
of  complete  deadness  to  God  and  to  moral  parity,  *'  and  the  man  who 
is  in  this  state/'  says  Shems  ed  Din  in  the'  ^  Merakebe  "  (**  that  is,  most 
Moslems,  and,"  he  is  careful  to  add,  ^  all  Christians  "),  ^'  is  unaware  of  any 
pleasure  but  the  pleasure  of  the  senses."  When  Uie  Salik  has  begun 
his  work,  he  passes  into  the  stage  of  "  reproach,"  or  what  we  should 
call  conviction  of  sin,  a  state  where  he  is  beginning  to  wish  to  control 
himself,  but  finds  that  he  falls  repeatedly  into  sin,  and  is  terrified  by  the 
fact  Iji  this  stage  his  tears  are  like  boilii^^  water.  When  the  man  haa 
reached  the  gardens  of  truth,  he  reaches  the  stage  of  divine  control, 
where  his  animal  nature  is  held  in  restraint  by  the  power  of  Grod,  but 
still  rebels,  and  causes  lapses  that  bring  tears  to  his  eyes,  but  these  tears 
*^  are  of  the  temperature  of  lukewarm  water."  After  the  Salik  has  made 
more  progress,  Uie  sight  of  God's  perfections  brings  him  to  the  stage  of 
submission,  where  the  animal  nature  submits  to  be  governed  by  tiie 
spiritual  nature,  only  rarely  trying,  by  diverse  tricks,  to  overthrow  the 
throne  of  its  sovereignty.  When  it  succeeds  in  such  attempts,  the  man 
falls  back  only  to  the  stage  next  below  (that  of  divine  control),  and  hence 
the  tears  which  he  sheds  at  his  lapses  are  only  ^^  of  the  temperature  of 
ordinary  cold  water."  Next  the  man  reaches  the  stage  where  the  animal 
nature  is  ready  to  serve  the  spiritual  nature  in  content,  and  only  makes 
occasional  rebellions,  when  Satan  makes  some  determined  effort  to  destroy 
the  man.  The  last  stage  of  progress  is  moral  perfection,  which  no  man  can 
reach  by  effort,  but  which  four  or  five  men  in  each  century  do  reach  by 
the  special  gift  of  Grod.  The  power  which  produces  these  changes  of 
nature,  according  to  the  dervish  theory,  is  the  revelation  of  the  perfection 
of  Grod.  "  Man's  will,"  says  Shems  ed  Din,  '*  is  like  the  star,  which  is 
extingaished  when  the  sun  rises.  When  man  is  granted  the  gift  of  union 
with  Grod,  his  will  is  swallowed  up  in  the  manifestation  of  God's  glory. 
After  such  an  experience  the  man  again  acts  by  his  own  free  will,  but  it 
is  no  more  the  same  as  that  which  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  the  free 
will  of  man  ;  it  is  a  new  will  that  can  never  bear  to  be  taking  one  step 
away  from  the  favor  of  Grod." 

This  change  of  nature,  from  sin  to  purity  of  life,  is  urged  upon  the 
reader  with  considerable  force  by  this  same  writer.  When  he  would  call 
out  the  feeling  that  should  drive  man  to  Grod,  he  says :  **  Remember  that 
you  are  sick,  that  all  your  friends  have  given  you  up,  and  the  only  friend 
who  is  willing  to  stay  by  you  is  God."  The  horrible  condition  of  the  sin- 
ner, and  the  folly  of  regarding  the  effort  to  abandon  sin  as  too  great  to  be 
made,  he  sets  forth  by  the  likeness  of  a  wretched  outcast  burning  without 
and  within  with  a  leprosy,  to  whom  comes  a  man  with  tidings  that  the  king 
has  set  apart  a  palace  expressly  for  him,  and  that  he  can  be  admitted  to 
it  as  soon  as  he  can  submit  his  body  to  inspection,  and  show  it  to  be  free 
from  the  smallest  pimple,  and  to  whom  this  bringer  of  good  tidings  offers 
an  ointment,  composed  of  the  four  ingrredients,  fear  of  God,  love  of  Grod, 
obedience  to  Grod,  and  patience  in  God,  — an  ointment  warranted  to  cure, 
but  which  the  wretched  leper  rejects  because  it  bums  a  little  when  first 
applied.  The  folly  of  expecting  Grod  to  disregard  sin  is  set  forth  by  the 
declaration  that  the  man  is  making  his  heart  a  dung-hill,  every  day  throw- 
ing into  it  things  that  he  would  not  expect  his  best  friend  to  look  at  with- 
out disgust,  and  which  he  nevertheless  expects  Grod  to  look  at  and  give 
his  blessing  in  spite  of  its  filth.  The  uselessness  of  hoping  to  build  up 
holiness  without  a  change  of  heart  b  enforced  by  the  illustration  of  a 
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man  bailding  a  palaee  on  a  powder  magazine.  He  gets  his  house  done, 
and  the  magazine  explodes  and  blows  the  whole  to  atoms.  Again  the  man 
builds,  and  another  explosion  knocks  the  house  to  pieces  as  before.  The 
only  way  to  build  that  house  is  to  first  clean  out  the  powder  from  under 
the  foundations.  But  in  man's  heart  are  any  number  of  bags  of  powder : 
pride,  malice,  lust,  envy,  etc.,  and  these  will  explode  and  destroy  the 
fairest  structure  of  good  works  unless  to  the  last  one  they  are  carefully 
remoTed.  To  try  to  build  a  holy  life  by  prayers  and  fastings  while 
the  heart  is  unchanged,  is  like  trying  to  cure  boils,  due  to  bad  blood,  by 
wiping  off  the  matter  with  the  handkerchief.  They  may  be  dried,  but 
they  cannot  be  cured  until  some  medicine  that  will  correct  the  blood  is 
used  internally. 

The  Sheikh  goes  into  particulars  of  the  method  of  curing  the  internal 
ills  by  the  '^  shortest  cut"  He  says,  ^*  Make  these  four  things  the  habit  of 
your  life  :  1.  Know  yourself  to  be  die  lowest  of  God's  creatures,  and  act 
accordingly  in  your  relations  to  others.  2.  Put  aU  your  faults  and  your 
sins  before  your  &ce,  and  wait  upon  God  for  forgiveness.  3.  Hold  your 
own  impotence  before  you,  that  you  may  see  the  power  of  God.  4.  Cry 
for  mercy,  cry  with  the  cry  of  the  man  whose  ship  has  sunk  in  the  middle 
of  the  ocean  and  left  him  on  a  bare  rock,  with  all  help  cut  off  and  his 
business  finished  unless  God  takes  pity  on  him.  As  that  man  clinging 
with  both  hands  to  that  rock  cries,  so  cry  in  every  breath  for  the  mercy 
of  Grod.  The  way  to  form  this  habit  of  life,"  says  the  Sheikh,  ^'  is  to 
perform  your  ablutions,  sit  down  in  a  quiet  place  on  a  prayer  rug,  and 
miagine  your  day  returned  to  its  several  elements,  and  you  left  face  to 
face  with  your  soul  in  the  midst  Then  say,  O  soul,  long  tune  have  we 
been  doing  these  many  wrongs  and  sins.  We  have  never  once  been 
ashamed  of  ourselves ;  we  have  never  once  thought  of  our  sins,  nor  have 
we  ever  asked  forgiveness.  Come,  now,  let  us  this  day  make  an  agreement 
together  before  the  Almighty.  Let  us  acknowledge  ourselves  the  lowest  of 
his  creatures,  set  our  sins  before  our  face,  and  taking  our  weakness  in  our 
hand,  let  us  stand  before  the  gate  of  mercy,  and  never  cut  off  our  hope 
from  the  tender  mercy  of  God,  letting  the  thing  we  most  covet  be  God 
and  his  favor.  Having  made  this  agreement  with  your  soul,  be  constant 
in  holding  to  it,  and  may  God  give  us  all  success.    Amen." 

As  we  read  these  books  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  indignation 
on  seeing  how  fully  the  character  of  Christ  is  attributed  to  Mohammed ; 
how  Mohammed  is  made  the  perfect  example  for  all  men  to  follow,  to  be 
distantly  imitated,  but  never  copied,  in  actual  fact ;  how  he  is  made  the 
mediator  between  man  and  God,  the  daily  helper  of  his  people,  and  how, 
in  the  visions  of  the  prophet,  the  dervish  sees  him  on  a  throne  surrounded 
by  saints  and  angels,  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  at  his  feet,  and  all 
looking  to  him  as  the  one  to  whom  is  given  ail  power  in  heaven  and  in 
earth.  As  we  read  the  lives  of  the  Dervish  Fathers  we  cannot  fail  to 
be  filled  with  disgust  at  stories  to  match  the  wildest  flights  of  fancy  of 
the  Christian  hagiographers  of  the  Middle  Ages.  We  cannot  keep  up 
our  interest  when  asked  to  wade  through  pages  of  minute  details  of  a 
physical  treatment  for  spiritual  iUs.  The  whole  philosophy  of  this  part 
of  the  system  is  from  pagan  sources.  And  yet  with  all  this  there  is 
much  to  attract  the  heart  of  the  Christian.  I  promised,  on  beginning 
this  paper,  to  raise,  and  not  solve,  questions.  On  rising  from  these  read- 
ings I  confess  that  my  mind  is  a  reiterated  interrogation  point  The 
people  who  have  written  these  books  are  Moslems.    They  believe  in  the 
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Koran  as  the  revealed  law  of  Grod,  in  Mohammed  as  the  one  prophet 
hj  whom  in  these  days  men  are  taught  the  truth,  and  they  regaaxi  this 
belief,  with  observance  of  the  worship,  fasts,  pilgiimage,  aims-giving,  and 
general  system  of  morals  prescribed  by  the  Koran,  as  the  essentmU  of 
salvation,  and  they  are  certain  that  the  non-fullillment  by  any  man  of  the 
whole  Moslem  law  will  subject  the  culprit  to  punishment  in  hell  to  the 
extent  required  by  retributive  justice.  But  between  the  doctrines  held 
by  these  writers  and  those  of  the  ordinary  Moslem  there  is  a  marked 
difference.  The  ordinary  Moslem  regards  religion  as  something  mainly 
important  as  a  means  of  escape  from  perdition,  and  as  entirely  distinct 
from  character,  the  character  of  every  man  being  fixed  by  the  eternal 
decrees  of  God.  He  believes  that  the  verbal  profession  of  faith  in  Grod 
and  in  Mohammed  as  his  prophet,  will  ultimately  give  any  man  access  to 
Paradise,  after  he  has  by  good  works  done  in  spite  of  Uie  character 
which  Grod  has  seen  fit  to  give  him,  offset  hb  sins,  or  after  he  has  suf- 
fered in  hell  punishment  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  unrepented  sin 
which  is  not  balanced  off  by  good  works. 

These  dervish  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  regard  religion  as  the  natural 
expression  of  homage  and  sincere  love  to  God,  and  as  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance in  opening  the  door  of  escape  from  the  dominion  of  sin  in  this 
life.  They  seem  to  have  some  idea  of  the  worthlessness  of  man*s  highest 
merit  in  the  sight  of  God,  feeling  that  what  will  save  the  sincere  servant 
of  God  is  Grod's  mercy,  in  spite  of  sins  that  pollute  the  record  of  the 
purest  life,^  and  they  believe  that  since  man  knows  not  the  decrees  of 
God,  he  must  hopefully  turn  to  Grod,  with  the  expectation  of  a  change  of 
character  by  the  divine  grace.' 

1  See  Merakehe. 

^  See  Mifiak  ul  Kvlovb  on  Predestination,  p.  58  seq. 

All  the  best  writings  of  the  Moslem  mystics  centre  about  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centaries.  The  writers  were  men  from  Central  Asia  or  £ast  Persia, 
—  from  Balkh,  Samarcand,  Bokhara,  and  Khorassan.  Now  in  the  fourteenth 
oentary  Christian  missions  had  already  existed  in  Central  Asia  for  a  thousand 
years,  with  mission  houses  at  Balkh  and  Samarcand*  In  the  thirteenth  century, 
under  Jenghis  Khan,  Christians  and  Moslems  alike  were  tolerated  in  those  re- 
mote reffions,  on  condition  of  their  living  together  in  peace.  In  fact,  in  Central 
Asia  only  has  Islam  ever  been  in  close  contact,  on  an  equality,  with  a  living 
Christianity.  In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  mysticism  and  the 
quietism  to  which  some  of  the  dervish  theories  bear  so  strong  a  resemblance 
were  rife  in  the  Christian  church.  As  we  find  among  the  egregious  follies  of 
the  dervishes  the  attitude  and  usages  of  the  omphaJo-psychoi  of  Mount  Athos, 
with  the  Taboritic  light  which  John  Cantacuzene  incorporated  among  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Greek  Church  ;  or  when  we  see  in  some  orders  the  license  of  the 
brethren  of  the  free  spirit,  we  would  prefer  to  discover  in  such  perversities 
signs  of  a  reverse  process  of  derivation.  But  when  we  find  among  some  of 
the  dervishes  purer  notions  of  spiritual  piety,  with  desire  for  reform,  and  con- 
fidence that  God  will  change  the  heart  of  him  who  seeks  the  change  in  humility 
and  sincerity,  we  cannot  avoid  wishing  to  see  here,  at  leabt,  a  heritage  from  the 
Christians  of  Central  Asia,  amons^  whom  the  dervish  great  men  lived  until 
Tamerlane  wiped  out  Asiatic  Christianity  as  with  a  sponge.  This  field  is  a 
tempting  one  tor  research.  Perhaps  it  was  not  a  mere  coincidence  that  when 
Aba  el  Khalik,^  the  Nakshibendi  of  Bokhara,  was  leaving  as  his  dying  injunc- 
tion to  his  disciples  the  words  :  *<  Let  your  prayers  be  humble,  your  companions 
the  poor,  your  house  a  house  of  worship,  and  your  intimate  friend  the  Almighty 
God,"  at  almost  the  same  time  the  followers  of  Thomas  k  Kempis  were  placing 
on  his  tomb  the  words :  — 

<'  Oh  where  is  peace,  for  thou  its  paths  hast  trod  ? 
In  poverty,  retirement,  and  with  God." 
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It  is  hardly  needful  to  call  attention  to  the  advantage  posseflsed  by  the 
Moslem  who  has  faith  to  ask  of  Grod  a  change  of  hb  heart  and  its  desires 
over  the  Moslem  who,  withoat  sach  faith,  sees  no  door  of  escape  from 
the  dominion  of  sin  in  this  life. 

When  8heikh  ObeiduUah  was  in  Constantinople  I  had  a  talk  with  him 
on  the  subject  of  the  change  of  heart  which  God's  spirit  can  effect  He 
was  fully  as  much  astonished  to  learn  that  there  are  Christians  who  believe 
in  the  necessity  of  regeneration  as  I  was  to  hear  him  say  that  he  had  seen 
repeated  instances  of  it  through  the  spirit  of  Grod  working  in  the  hearts 
of  his  own  followers,  the  men  having  been  turned  from  vice  to  purity 
and  piety.  Afterwards  he  remarked  to  one  of  his  Moslem  friends,  refer- 
ring to  this  talk,  and  to  his  acquaintance  with  American  missionaries  in 
Persia :  ^  To  say  that  these  Americans  are  not  the  people  of  Grod's  guid- 
ance is  to  confess  one's  self  a  fool.  Yet  if  we  believe  the  Koran,  we  must 
say  that  these  people  are  unbelievers,  or  be  unbelievers  ourselves.  For 
my  part,  1  hold  that  in  the  sight  of  God  an  unbeliever  of  this  sort  and  a 
Moslem  are  both  one." 

Now  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  overestimating  the  importance 
of  the  emotions  and  aspirations  set.  forth  in  these  Nakshibendi  wiitings. 
We  all  know  how  often,  as  we  come  into  closer  relations  with  these  people, 
the  whole  mass  of  such  religious  expression  becomes  like  a  picture  without 
real  substance.  Yet,  in  view  of  the  strain  of  piety  that  seems  to  run 
through  these  dervish  manuab,  and  in  view  of  the  unquestioned  fact  that 
there  are  isolated  cases  of  Moslems  taught  by  the  dervishes  who  seem  to 
be  pure  and  godly  men,  I  would  ask  :  Is  it  disloyalty  to  Christ  to  believe 
that  Moslems  who  throw  scorn  upon  the  Christian  theology,  but  who  go 
to  €rod  in  the  trembling  faith  that  the  giver  of  all  good  will  not  disappoint 
and  break  the  hearts  of  those  who  seek  Him  in  humble  sincerity,  is  it 
disloyalty  to  Christ  to  believe  that  such  men  may  find  €rod  when  they 
seek  Him,  and  that  the  searcher  of  hearts  may  acknowledge  them  as 
his  own? 

Again,  if  there  is  a  spiritual  life  outside  of  Christ  in  which  Grod  feeds 
the  soul ;  if  that  life  is  built  up  under  circumstances  which  fill  the  mind 
of  the  devotee  with  the  bitterest  contempt  for  all  that  is  Christian ;  if 
the  form  of  Islam  which  such  devotees  follow  is,  and  the  only  form  of 
Christianity  which  they  know  is  not,  seen  to  yield  fruit  in  spiritual  piety  ; 
if  the  whole  mass  of  the  people  see  and  know  this,  have  we  any  particle 
of  hope  of  influencing  the  mass  of  Moslems  to  seek  salvation  in  any  other 
way  than  the  one  which  they  know  to  be  effective ;  at  least,  is  not  that 
hope  vain  until  a  living  and  pure  Christianity  is  aroused  in  the  dead 
churches  which  surround  them  r 

Once  more,  if  any  of  these  dervish  systems  do,  or  in  times  past  have 
done,  anything  to  turn  the  hearts  of  men  to  pure  life  and  godly  &ithy 
may  we,  in  seeking  to  show  Moslems  the  better  way  of  simple  depen- 
dence on  Christ,  use  the  terminology  or  the  literature  of  the  Dervish 
Fathers  for  Christian  purposes,  and  S  so,  how  far  may  we  do  it  ? 

And,  finaUy,  since  Asia,  from  time  immemorial,  has  been  moved  by 
the  tempting  claim  of  the  mystics  to  show  the  soul  a  way  to  the  hidden 
things  of  Grod,  shall  we  err,  tf,  in  seeking  to  show  Christ  to  Asiatics,  we 
sometimes  begin  by  showing  Him  as  the  door  to  spiritual  life  on  earth,  as 
the  one  perfect  guide  whom  they  seek,  and  the  revealer  of  the  hidden 
mysteries  of  God,  instead  of  beginning  by  preaching  the  doom  of  the 
sinner  and  the  atoning  sacrifice  for  sin  ? 
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The  existence  of  a  single  instance  of  apparently  pare,  spiritual,  and 
godly  piety  in  a  Moslem  convinces  Moslems  who  see  it  of  the  divine 
mission  of  Mohammed.  Hence  the  occurrence  of  one  such  case  sug- 
gests to  the  Christian  missionary  many  hard  qaestions.  These,  however, 
will  suffice  for  this  time.  For  myself,  I  have  not,  as  I  said,  passed  beyond 
tile  stage  of  feeling  the  difficulty  of  giving  satis&ctory  answers  to  such 
questions.  The  only  positive  position  which  I  seem  to  be  near  to  reach 
on  this  subject  is  the  belief  that  the  key  to  the  door  by  which  Christian* 
ity  may  enter  the  Moslem  mind  is  lost  not  far  from  the  habitation  of 
the  dervishes,  somewhere  in  that  rubbish  heap  which  covers  so  many 
jewels  of  truth. 

Henry  0.  DwigkU 

CoifBTAllTnffOFLBy  TUBKKT. 


A  GENERAL  VIEW  OF  MISSIONS. 
Yi.  JAPAK  {continued). 

In  accordance  with  our  general  plan,  of  gathering  notes  of  each  society 
from  the  beginning  of  the  preceding  year,  we  g^o  back  to  the  "  Mission- 
ary Herald  "  for  January,  1886,  in  which  we  find  a  note  justifying  the 
remark  often  made,  that  the  Cliinese  and  Japanese  do  everything  in  ex- 
actly the  opposite  way  from  us.  *'  We  learn  that  the  First  Church  of 
Kioto,  which  had  a  pleasant  edifice  near  the  homes  of  its  members  where 
they  were  well  accommodated,  have  just  gone  off  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  and  hired  a  building  in  a  densely  populated  section,  where  they  can 
better  reach  others  with  &e  gospel"  What  a  curious  people,  to  care  more 
for  the  spreading  of  the  gospel  than  for  their  own  ecclesiastical  ease !  ' 
The  ^  Herald,"  speaking  of  proposals  made  in  Japan  to  send  Buddhist 
missionaries  into  Christendom,  well  remarks :  ^'  We  do  not  expect  to  see 
many  apostles  of  Buddhism  in  the  United  States,  but  were  Japan  to  send 
them  we  have  little  doubt  that  her  own  temples  would  see  more  worship- 
ers, and  that  the  national  faith  would  not  lose  its  hold  so  rapidly  as  is 
now  the  case.  Would  that  all  Christians  throughout  the  world  undei^ 
stood  the  truth  that  the  best  way  to  conserve  their  faith  at  home  is  to 

propagate  it  abroad." In   November,  1886,  the   "Herald"  says: 

^  The  Japan  Missions  have  suffered  greatly  the  past  year  for  want  of 
men  to  improve  opportunities  everywhere  open  for  enlarged  effort  For 
several  years  there  has  been  no  increase,  but  rather  a  falling  off  in  the 
number  of  missionaries  connected  with  the  American  Board.  .  .  •  Tet 
three  new  churches  were  organized  during  the  year  ending  April  1,  mak- 
ing the  total  number  31,  of  which  26  are  self-supporting.  To  these 
churches  were  added  866  new  members  on  confession  of  faith,  making 
an  aggregate  membership  of  3,465.  Their  contribations  for  Christian  ob- 
jects amounted  to  between  nine  and  ten  thousand  dollars.  Since  April 
several  other  churches  have  been  organized,  bringing  up  the  number  to 
35  or  more,  and  the  church  membership  at  this  date  is  probably  little 
short  of  4,000." 

—  A  letter  from  "  a  fellow-laborer,"  describing  a  journey  he  had  made 
to  baptize  a  knot  of  converts  gathered  in  by  a  converted  noble  of  the 
illustrious  and  ancient  house  of  Kusunoki,  which  in  antiquity,  if  not  in 
rank,  rivals  that  of  Savoy  or  Bavaria^  says:  ^The  trip  was  attended 
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with  one  of  the  pleaaantest  incidents  of  my  residence  in  Japan.  For 
the  first  time  in  my  life  I  preached  in  a  Buddhist  temple,  and  at  the  in- 
yitation  of  the  pnest  himself.  I  feared  it  was  an  impulsiye  action,  the 
full  meaning  of  which  the  priest  did  not  understand,  and  I  hesitated  to 
do  an  act  that  might  embarrass  him  and  produce  strife.  But  one  of  the 
Christians  with  me  said,  ^IVe  already  preached  there  once,  and  the 
priest  knows  what  he 's  about  He  personally  owns  the  greater  part  of 
the  temple,  and  says  that  he  is  getting  along  in  years  and  cares  very  lit- 
tle what  people  thmk ;  and  if  there  's  anything  better  than  what  he  has 
learned  heretofore  he  wants  to  know  it.'  So  we  rode  to  the  village,  took 
tea  on  the  mats  in  a  romantic  parlor  shaded  with  a  Japanese  maple  that 
wonld  have  made  an  American  nurseryman  green  with  envy,  and  then 
we  started  for  the  Temple  of  the  Three  Monkeys.  .  .  .  The  temple-hall 
was  crowded,  and  the  attention  from  first  to  last  was  excellent  .  .  . 
Since  then  I  have  noticed  that  a  native  newspaper  had  in  its  column  of 
news  the  statement  that  in  front  of  a  temple  near  Osaka  was  a  great 
signboard,  on  which  was  written:  ^Christianity  taug?U  here.*  I  will 
ondy  add,  in  closing,  that  Buddhism  in  Japan  is  breaking  down  much 

faster  than  Christianity  can  take  possession  of  the  wrecks." Mr. 

Atkinson,  speaking  of  the  revision  of  the  treaties,  says:  ^'America 
stands  vendj  to  turn  over  its  citizens  and  their  interests  to  the  care  and 
keeping  of  the  Japanese,  but  neither  England  nor  Grermany  h&s  yet 
reached  that  frame  of  mind.  Because  of  this  friendly  attitude  of  the 
United  States  American  missionaries  meet  with  a  kindly  reception  by  al- 
most all  classes,  and  it  is  a  string  that  can  be  pulled  witii  good  effect  on 
such  a  crowd  even  as  the  one  I  met  at  Sakaide.  The  Apostle  Paul  did 
not  hesitate  to  make  use  of  his  Roman  citizenship  on  occasion,  —  and  with 
good  effect,  —  so  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  do  the  same  with 

our  American  citizenship." It  appears  that  only  one  fourth  of  the 

professed  Christians  in  Japan  are  females.  As  the  membership  increases 
this  disparity  decreases.  The  eariy  notices  of  the  Acts  seem  to  agree 
with  a  similar  assumption  respecting  the  days  next  succeeding  Pentecost 

Dr.  Davis  thus  describee  a  mountain  parish :  ^^  It  is  west  of  Kyoto 

fifteen  miles,  and  consists  of  a  rich  alluvial  plain  ten  miles  long  and  half 
as  wide,  with  a  mountain  district  to  the  north,  of  equal  extent  Eight 
years  ago  .  •  .  there  was  not  a  Christian  in  it  Last  Saturday  a  journey 
of  four  hours  brought  me  to  the  house  of  the  evangelist  who  works  in  this 
region,  who  gave  up  the  mayoralty  of  his  village  to  become  an  evangelist 
and  Bible-seller.  I  sat  down  to  dinner  with  this  brother  in  his  humble 
home ;  it  consisted  of  boiled  rice,  boiled  radishes,  and  boiled  mountain 
potatoes."  He  then  speaks  of  a  leading  farmer,  whose  house  is  much 
more  elaborately  finished  than  Dr.  Davis's  in  Kyoto,  and  who,  from  the 
various  tenant  farmers  of  his  twenty-five  acres  of  land,  receives  about 
$500  a  year,  making  him  the  richest  man  in  his  village.  ^^  Sabbath 
morning  we  went  on  three  miles  farther  to  the  centre  of  the  parish, 
iHiere  the  church  has  put  a  little  building,  15x30  feet,  in  the  plainest 
style,  without  outside  aid.  The  church  now  numbers  fifty  members; 
they  have  never  had  a  pastor.  .  •  •  One  branch  of  this  church  is  still 
nine  miles  farther  north  among  the  mountains.  There  are  twenty  mem- 
bers, who  have  of  their  poverty  already  fitted  up  two  churches,  the  first 
one  being  burned  down  by  hostile  Buddhists.  Among  these  twenty 
Christians  u  one  old  woman  who  has  been  a  paral3rtic  for  many  years, 
and  she  is  now  not  able  to  move  at  all,  and  yet  she  is  happier  in  her 
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new-found  love  and  hope  than  any  millionaire.  Seven  were  baptized  and 
received."  The  church  at  this  time  received  a  legacy  from  the  mother 
of  the  evangelist,  who  divided  her  estate  equally  between  it  and  her  little 

granddaughter.     £ach  moiety  amounted  to  seventy  cents. The  Rev* 

Dwight  W.  Learned,  of  Kyoto,  pleading  for  new  men,  says:  '^Some 
young  men  may  perhaps  have  been  deterred  from  coming  to  Japan  by 
the  bought  that  the  missionary  woric  there  is  so  far  advanced  that  soon 
there  will  be  no  more  need  of  foreigners.  This  is  quite  a  mistake.  It 
is  true  that  Christianity  is  rapidly  advancing,  and  that  the  Japanese  are 
able  to  take  a  prominent  place  in  the  work,  but  no  one  who  comes  out 
now,  or  for  several  years  to  come,  need  fear  that  he  will  be  discarded 
with  his  life  half  spent,  if  he  is  the  man  for  the  place.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  for  many  years  to  come  there  will  be  work  enough  here  for  all 
workers  who  can  be  obtained.  .  .  .  The  missionary  here  reaches  all 
classes  of  the  people  ...  a  people  intensely  patriotic,  not  ready  to  admit 
the  rule  of  foreigners,  but,  in  general,  quick  to  learn,  and  easily  influ- 
enced by  sincere  love.  He  addresses  a  people  who,  though  not  possess- 
ing great  wealth,  are  not,  in  general,  sunk  in  abject  poverty,  and  who  are 
ready  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  Christian  institutions.  He  addresses 
not  a  race  of  isavages  or  barbarians  who  must  be  slowly  and  painfully 
elevated  to  civilization,  but  a  high,  intelligent  race,  and  though  he  does 
not  become  a  bishop  over  the  flock,  he  has  the  better  position  of  a  feUow- 
elder  and  a  fraternal  helper  and  adviser.  •  •  .  No  young  man  of  Chris- 
tian ambition  need  desire  a  nobler  or  more  satisfactory  work  than  to 
have  a  share  in  the  establishment  of  Christianity  in  Japan."  That  there 
should  be  young  men,  eminently  acceptable  among  the  churches  com- 
monly contributing  to  the  Board,  and  heartily  desirous  to  go  out,  who 
yet,  for  some  reason  or  other,  cannot  find  tlieir  way  out  does  not  seem 
to  be  a  contingency  contemplated  by  Mr.  Learned. 

—  Mr.  Neesima  speaks  of  having  visited  a  sick  old  man,  who  had 
built  a  meeting-house  and  a  primary  schoolhouse  for  four  hundred  chil- 
dren, besides  other  gifts.  "  He  was  very  weak,  and  could  hardly  speak, 
but  he  told  me  what  peace,  what  trust,  what  comfort  he  had  in  Christ. 
He  is  ready  to  go,  and  leaves  no  anxiety  behind  him,  because  his  home 
friends  are  all  Christians  and  living  at  peace  one  with  another.  •  •  •  I 
closed  our  happy  conversation  with  my  parting  prayer." Mr.  Atkin- 
son speaks  of  a  physician  who  had  hated  Christianity  with  peculiar 
bitterness,  but  having  witnessed  the  marriage  rites  of  the  Christians^ 
iUustrated  in  the  wedding  of  a  friend,  was  melted  at  once  and  has  been 
baptized. 

—  The  Rev.  James  H.  Pettee  gives  some  geographical  parallelisms, 
which  help  us  to  realize  Japan  better.  The  empire,  with  its  38,500,000 
people,  has  an  area  about  equal  to  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Iowa,  and  is 
about  nineteen  times  the  size  of  Massachusetts.  It  ranges  from  the  lati- 
tude of  Key  West  to  that  of  Northern  Newfoundland,  and  in  longitude 
extends  as  far  as  from  Boston  to  Denver.  Of  its  146,000  square  miles 
one  ninth  is  under  cultivation.  The  Japanese,  whom  Mr.  Pettee  derives 
from  Korea,  *'  develop  early  and  are  short  lived."  They  are  "  intelli- 
gent, polite,  cheerful,  cleanly,  cautious,  curious,  imitative,  kind-hearted, 
honorable,  intensely  patriotic,  and  fairly  persevering.  They  incline  to 
be  fickle,  deceptive,  improvident,  suspicious,  and  somewhat  superstitious 
and  sensual."  Since  1850  the  foreign  commerce  of  Japan  has  increased 
almost  three  hundred  fold.    Mr.  Pettee,  in  a  later  communication,  le- 
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marks,  that  out  of  300  foreign  missionaries  in  Japan  250  are  American, 
and  that  so  far  as  Japanese  Protestantism  has  taken  on  any  foreign  t3rpe, 

it  is  decidedly  American. Mr.  Learned,  in  the  April  "  Herald," 

writes  from  Kyoto :  '^  Daring  the  latter  part  of  the  Week  of  Prayer  we 
were  fayored  with  a  visit  from  Mr.  Greorge  Muller,  the  eminent  pastor 
and  philanthropist  of  England.  He  made  two  addresses  to  the  students 
of  the  two  schools  in  the  college  chapel,  and  his  earnestness  and  straight- 
forward appeals,  combined  wi^  the  vigorous  age  of  the  old  man,  now  in 
his  eighty-second  year,  but  with  his  natural  force  unabated,  made  a  great 
impression  and  must  do  much  good.  In  addition,  we  have  had  another 
stimulus  in  the  celebration  of  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  college  church* 
The  Japanese  are  fond  of  such  commemorations,  and  tliis  one  was  a  most 
pleasant  and  profitable  one.  The  large  chapel  was  filled,  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  time  of  the  organization,  when  the  little  house  in  which  Mr. 
Neesima  then  lived  easily  accommodated  fdl  the  school  and  all  the  be- 
lievers in  this  city,  and  when  we  could  not  hold  religious  services  except 

in  private  houses." Mr.  De  Forest  writes  from  Sendai,  January  26 : 

'^  The  daily  paper  here  has  recently  published  two  editorials  upon  Chris- 
tianity, after  Uie  style  of  Mr.  Fukuzawa,  urging  all  young  men  to  press 
forwwl,  be  baptized,  and  become  openly  members  of  churches ;  assert- 
ing, however,  that  real  belief  is  unnecessary  — '  only  become  nominal 
Christians,  and  that 's  enough.'     Our  scholars,  at  least,  know  that  no  one 

ean  successfully  play  that  game." Mr.  Atkinson,  of  Kobe,  writes : 

''  The  attitude  of  the  upper  classes  toward  Christianity  is  increasingly 
friendly.  I  trust  there  may  be  an  advance  movement  from  that  posi- 
tion." The  April  "Herald"  says:  "The  Reformed  Church  in  the 
United  States  has  a  vigorous  work  on  the  island  of  Kiushu."  The  wife 
of  the  governor,  having  died  suddenly,  was,  as  usual,  buried  with  Bud- 
dhist rites,  held  in  a  Buddhist  temple.  The  governor,  who  speaks  English 
fluently,  earnestly  requested  Mr.  Stout  to  make  an  address  in  English. 
"Mr.  Stout,  though  wondering  at  the  strange  request,  consented,  and 
Sunday  afternoon,  in  a  Buddhist  temple,  in  the  midst  of  Buddhist  funeral 
ceremonies,  a  Christian  missionary  addressed  the  audience,  ending  with 
a  prayer  to  Jehovah  God." 

—  The  "  Missionary  Herald  "  for  May,  under  the  title  "  The  Call  from 
Japan,"  says :  "  Within  the  last  few  months  a  remarkable  interest  in 
Christian  education  has  been  developed,  wholly  without  precedent  in 
missionary  hiitory."  It  appears  that  schools  of  all  grades,  vernacular 
and  English,  have  ceased  to  satisfy  the  more  thoughtful  Japanese.  "  The 
character  formed  in  mission  schools,  under  the  influence  of  Christian 
teachers,  is  now  seen  to  be  of  a  higher  t3rpe.  ...  It  is  not  secular  educa- 
tion that  is  wanted,  as  that  can  be  had  of  equal  quality,  and  at  far  less 
expense,  in  government  institutions.  It  is  an  education  that  elevates  and 
purifies  character  that  is  wanted ;  an  education  pervaded  and  controlled 
by  Christian  ideas.  Men  of  high  station  and  influence  in  their  several 
communities,  not  known  as  Christians,  nor  specially  interested  personally 
in  the  gospel,  are  yet  moving  to  secure  such  a  Christian  education  for 
their  sons  and  daughters.  .  .  .  The  last  mail  reports  a  native  banker 
giving  ten  thousand  yen  —  the  yen  corresponds  nearly  to  our  silver  dollar 
—  for  one  of  these  schoob." 

—  The  Rev.  Mr.  Woodman,  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church,  writes 
in  the  "  Spirit  of  Missions  "  for  January,  1886,  from  Fuchiu  :  "  Sunday 
evening,  October  11,  we  had  forty  persons  present  at  the  preaching. 
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This  is  more  than  doable  the  osiud  number.  On  Taesday  erening  we 
were  invited  to  a  neighboring  village  to  preach.  Over  fifty  present  On 
Wednesday  afternoon  we  were  invited  to  preach  in  the  house  of  one  ol 
the  very  best  families  in  Fachia.  We  were  astonished  at  the  invitation. 
We  accepted,  and  foand  over  fiffy  of  the  most  attentive  listeners  I  have 
ever  addressed.  The  native  preacher  and  myself  taught  for  three  hours. 
The  house  is  directly  opposite  a  large  temple,  and  the  invitation  to  preach 
came,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  priests.  The  Buddhists  are  greatly 
exercised  about  our  work.  I  was  told  that  if  the  lady  of  the  house  we 
visited  (her  husband  is  dead)  and  one  other  person  in  the  town  should 
become  Christians  the  town  would  be  won  for  us."  The  next  time  they 
had  100  hearers,  the  next  again  178,  —  exactly  reversing,  Mr.  Woodman 

remarks,  the  usual  experience  in  a  new  place. Rev.  T.  S.  Tyng 

writes,  in  the  *'  Spirit  of  Missions  "  for  February,  1886  :  <^  At  Kokawa 
the  landlord  of  the  hotel  where  we  stayed  got  together  some  fifty  of  the 
principal  men  of  the  place  to  listen  to  our  teaching.  One  of  tiieee  in- 
formed us  that  they  wanted  to  *'  taste '  the  teaching  and  see  what  it  was 
like  before  it  spr^d  among  tiie  common  people.  They  seemed  to  like 
the  taste,  for  a  number  of  them  have  since  endeavored  quite  zealously 

to  help  us  in  our  work." The  Rev.  John  McKim  writes :  "  On  the 

first  day  of  this  month  I  went  150  miles  down  the  coast  to  solemnize  the 
marriage  of  my  senior  catechist,  Tanaka  XJkichi ;  his  bride,  who  had  been 
previously  instructed  by  him,  was  baptized  immediately  before  the  mar- 
riage ceremony.  About  twenty  persons  were  present,  who  expressed 
themselves  delighted  with  the  beauty  and  solemnity  of  the  marriage 
service,  so  different  from  their  own  bacchanalian  customs  at  such  times." 
This  reminds  us  of  the  above-mentioned  physician's  conversion  by  means 
of  a  wedding.  Among  the  pagans  Christian  burial  services,  through 
the  joy  of  hope  which  mingles  with  their  mourning,  and  Christian  ma]^ 
riages,  through  the  chastened  moderation  which  tempers  their  mirth,  seem 

bo&  to  exert  a  quasi  sacramental  effect Mr.  McKim,  who  is  in 

Osaka,  says :  ^'  I  have  a  lesson  in  1  Corinthians  every  morning  for 
catechists  and  Bible-women,  and  every  Thursday  evening  a  class  for 
instruction  in  the  Prayer-Book.  Last  night  twenty-three  persons  were 
present  Every  Saturday  night  there  is  a  general  Bible-class.  Last 
Saturday  night  the  attendance  was  thirty-six. 

"  I  have  what  I  consider  a  fine  opening  for  new  work,  —  a  nightrschool, 
numbering  more  than  eighty  young  men,  all  over  twenty  years  of  age. 
Medical  and  law  students,  school-teachers,  etc.,  have  asked  me  to  teach 
tiiem  English  for  two  hours  two  evenings  in  the  week,  with  the  privilege 
of  teaching  them  the  Bible  afterward,  and  of  preaching  to  them  at  the 
school  every  Sunday  evening.  I  have  asked  the  assistance  of  two  of  the 
English  Church  missionaries.     If   they  consent  to  join  in  the  work  I 

shall  do  my  best  with  it" Writing  April  9, 1886,  Mr.  McKim  says  : 

^  I  have  had  two  Japanese  funerals  lately.  One  was  of  a  paralyzed 
doctor,  whom  I  baptized  upon  his  bed  about  three  months  ago.  Some 
would  have  considered  the  funeral  very  'ritualistic'  The  coffin  was 
carried  on  a  bier,  borne  by  six  men,  for  more  than  two  miles  through  the 
city,  and  was  preceded  by  a  Japanese  holding  aloft  a  large  wooden  cross. 
About  fifty  physicians  followed  the  bier,  riding  in  jinrikshas.  Tlie  pro- 
cession was  a  very  long  one.  Ton  can  always  teU  the  graves  of  Chris- 
tians in  the  Japanese  cemetery,  for  they  are  aU  marked  with  crosses. 
Episcopal,  Congregational,  Presbyterian,  Roman,  and  Greek,  —  all  have 
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ihe  cross  for  a  headboard.'*  It  i^pears,  flien,  that  in  Japan  Christians 
of  all  names  are  not  afraid  of  the  siffnum  salutare,  for  the  freer  and 
more  fearless  nse  of  which,  especially  where  the  cross  is  despised,  we 
remember  that  an  article  of  some  years  back,  in  the  '^  Congregationalist,'' 
BO  eloquentiy  pleaded. 

—  Another  instance  of  the  queer  Japanese  contrariety  to  the  ways  of 
the  enlightened  Occident,  quoted  by  the  ^^  Spirit  of  Missions,"  from 
Charles  Lanman :  '^  A  church  which  some  of  these  poor  people  attended 
was  under  the  special  patronage  of  a  rich  Japanese  lady,  who  stipulated 
that  all  the  women  who  made  their  appearance  there  should  come  dressed 
in  cotton  clothes,  so  that  the  poor  might  not  be  mortified  by  being  seated 
with  the  rich  in  their  gay  attire,  — the  result  of  this  mandate  having  been 
to  convene  large  and  greatiy  interested  assemblies.  And  thus  it  is  that 
tiie  derided  heathen  exemplify  their  devotion  to  the  Christian  religion !  " 

The  *•  Spirit  of  Missions  "  for  August,  1886,  says :  "  The  Rev.  Henry 

D.  Page,  who,  with  his  other  work,  has  for  some  time  past  been  teaching 
in  one  of  the  high  schools  of  Tokio,  has  recentiy  begun  to  teach  in  another 
and  larger  school,  where  the  promise  of  leading  his  pupils  to  Christ  is 
greater.  The  school  in  which  he  is  now  at  work  was  founded  and  is 
patronized  by  a  Japanese  nobleman,  who,  while  not  himself  a  believer  in 
the  Christian  religion,  desires  that  the  students  of  his  school  should  know 
what  Christianity  is.  About  350  heathen  scholars  attend  the  school,  and 
they  are  of  a  greater  age  than  the  pupils  of  most  of  the  high  schools  of 
Tokio.  Mr.  Page  was  invited  to  teach  Christian  moral  philosophy  in 
tiie  school,  and  every  facility  for  teaching  the  Christian  religion  itself  is 
given  to  him,  such  as  the  use  of  the  lecture-rooms,  out  of  recitation  hours, 
for  church  services,  and  the  right  to  free  publication  among  the  students 

of  the  hours  for  Christian  or  other  public  instruction." Mr.  John  H. 

Molineux  writes  from  Tokio :  '^  One  of  the  most  encouraging  features  of 
mission  work  here  is  that  people  are  everywhere  asking  for  Christian 
teaching,  providing  houses  for  preaching,  and  everywhere  the  missionary 
goes  he  is  well  received.  A  spirit  of  unity  pervades  all  bodies  of  mis* 
sionaries,  and  it  is  recognized  that  the  one  thing  needful  is  unity."  -— 
Mr.  Woodman  writes,  April  20,  respecting  the  Fuchiu  lady  several  times 
mentioned :  **  Some  time  ago  I  wrote  to  you  that  it  was  said  that  if  this 
lady  and  one  other  person  in  Fuchiu  should  become  Christians  the  town 
would  be  won  for  Christianity.  Praised  be  Grod !  She  has  become  a 
Christian.  .  On  Sunday,  May  2  (D.  Y.),  I  am  to  have  the  unspeakable 
privilege  of  receiving  her  into  the  church  by  holy  baptism.  She  is  my 
first  female  convert  I  have  baptized  fourteen  men,  but  no  woman  as 
vet  in  the  county.  This  lady's  aged  mother  is  almost  ready  to  follow 
her  daughter*  Other  women,  wives  of  the  men  whom  I  have  baptized, 
hope  to  receive  baptism  next  fall.     So  the  good  work  goes  on. 

*'  The  Fuchiu  lady  has  met  with  a  great  deal  of  opposition  from  her 
male  relatives,  but  God  gave  her  grace  to  stand  firm.  You  cannot  un- 
derstand her  difficulties  as  we  can.  In  Japan  every  woman  is  subject  to 
some  man,  —  father,  husband,  or  older  brother ;  but  here  is  a  widow,  with 
three  children  dependent  upon  her,  who  dares  to  brave  all  the  opposition 
her  male  relatives  try  to  put  in  her  way.  I  have  learned  that  they  have 
even  threatened  to  take  her  nice  house  away  from  her  if  she  woidd  not 
forsake  the  *  Christian  way.'   She  refused  to  do  so,  no  matter  whether  she 

had  a  house  or  not.    Grod  will  surely  reward  her." An  article  quoted 

in  the  ''  Spirit  of  Missions  "  says  that  in  Japan,  while  woman  ^  enjoys 
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many  liberties  and  advantages  of  education/*  and  '^  is  not  kept  in  igno- 
rance to  the  same  extent  as  in  India  or  China,"  still  '*  the  husband  is 
compared  to  heaven,  the  wife  to  the  dirt  under  his  feet.  The  husband  is 
the  day,  the  wife  the  night  A  woman  may  have  every  beauty,  grace, 
and  virtue ;  still  she  is  lower  than  the  lowest  man."    Yet  there  have  been 

nine  female  Mikados. The  three  Episcopalian  societies  in  Japan, 

two  English  and  one  American,  namely,  the  Ptt>testant  Episcopal  Board, 
the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Grospel,  have  succeeded  in  forming  a  native  church,  which  is  to  be 
called  ^'  Nippon  sei  Ko-kwai,"  *'  Church  of  Japan,"  a  title  doubtless  sat> 
isfactory  to  themselves,  but  hardly  likely  to  be  agreeable  to  their  fellow- 
Christians.  The  "  Spirit  of  Missions  "  for  April,  1887,  has  some  wise 

remarks  by  a  missionary :  '^  Some  years  ago  at  a  missionary  conference 
of  theological  students  the  writer  heard  a  young  speaker  say,  '  the  age 
of  romance  in  missions  has  passed ; '  some  weeks  ago  a  seminary  pro- 
fessor of  wide  reputation  and  profound  scholarship  observed,  in  a  conver- 
sation about  missions,  that  he  supposed  something  romantic  must  enter 
into  the  make-up  of  a  foreign  missionary.  Tested  by  actual  experience, 
the  matter  seems  to  stand  thus :  the  romance  of  missions  is  an  article  of 
home  manufacture,  and  the  supply  usually  carried  abroad  is  soon  and 
completely  exhausted  in  the  foreign  field.  Yet  it  seems  hard  for  people 
to  understand  how,  in  places  where  it  is  day  when  it  is  nig^t  here,  the 
usual  economy  of  every-day  life  is  not  likewise  turned  upside  down,  and 
that  in  so  curious  a  place  (judging  by  names)  as  Tsukiji  dbhes  have  to 
be  washed  just  as  in  the  old  cross-roads  heard  of  fdl  our  life.  •  .  •  How 
did  you  happen  to  go  as  a  missionary  ?  is  one  of  the  questions  which 
open  the  subject  One  fellow-passenger  on  board  the  steamship  for 
the  three  weeks  required  to  cross  the  Pacific  was  a  young  Russian 
officer.  A  love  affair,  detected  by  his  father,  had  ended  in  Siberia,  and 
then  was  to  be  further  stifled  by  China,  whither  he  had  been  sent  by  his 
government  Some  common  chord  seemed  struck  between  us,  and  after 
some  days  and  much  watching,  he  broke  out  with  *  What  did  you  do  for 
to  be  sent  away  from  home  ? '  Once  arrived  in  Japan,  you  find  some  of 
our  fellow-countrymen  resident  there  ready  wit6  a  reason  :  '  Oh,  these 
missionaries  could  not  get  a  place  at  home,  or  they  knew  they  could  have 
an  easy  time  of  it  here.'  xou  know  we  have  not  found  the  reason  yet ; 
but  let  me  say  that  as  there  is  no  happier  life  than  the  missionary's  if  the 
motive  be  right,  so  there  is  no  life  more  miserable  if  entered  upon  for  the 
romance  of  the  thing,  to  see  the  world,  or  any  other  than  the  one  true 
motive.  60  ask  the  man  in  Christ  what  brought  him  to  Him ;  ask  the 
minister  how  he  was  called  to  his  sacred  office,  or  yet  him  who  waited  on 
God  for  guidance  how  it  came,  and  you  will  understand  that  in  divers 
manners,  in  these  latter  days,  God  sends  the  message  to  one  and  another : 
*  I  will  send  thee  far  hence  to  the  Gentiles,'  and  so  they  are  sent 

^^ .  •  .  How  do  you  live  ?  Oh,  what  a  stumbling-block  this  has  been. 
The  home  romance  makes  us  live  one  way,  and  a  very  different  one  from 
the  way  in  which  we  do  live,  and  so  the  romance  and  the  missionaries 
suffer  accordingly.  Grood  people  come  out  to  the  East,  and  seeing  mission- 
aries living  in  houses,  with  aU  the  outward  forms  and  semblances  of  ordi- 
nary life  at  home,  say,  '  Are  these  the  missionaries  we  have  heard  about  ? 
How  strange  I  why,  we  thought  they  —  thought  they '  —  Well,  they  are 
unable  to  say  what  they  thought,  only  that  everything  was  very  different 
If  they  would  stop  and  think  a  moment,  tbey  would  remember  that  no 
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one  had  ever  denied  the  way  inirhieh  the  mianenaries  lived,  or  giren  anj 
other  impressioii ;  hat  Engliahmen  will  eome  to  New  York  to  hunt  boffalo^ 
And  people  will  come  to  Japan  to  hunt  for  miBsioBarieB  who  live  under 
trees  and  wander  about  in  goatakins.  The  best  answer  to  this*  qaesttoB 
is  that  we  live  just  as  we  do  at  home.  Our  houses  are  about  the  same. 
^  Those  built  by  our  mission  are  yery  good.  Our  clothing  is  the  same,  and 
purchased  in  the  same  way.  Our  tMes  are  abundantly  supplied  by  am, 
excellent  market,  in  which  pheasants  are  as  cheap  as  beefiiteak,  and  fish 
and  fowl  abound.  Much  pleasant  society,  too,  exists  among  Rngliah  and 
Americans  in  Japan,  and  of  course  among  the  many  missionaries.  •  •  • 
Tastes  and  preferences  vary,  as  at  home.  One  man  thinks  himself  well 
off  in  Japan  with  certabty  of  income  and  many  priviloges;  to  an- 
other the  brightest  hue  of  a  foreign  sky  cannot  vie  with  the  sombrest 
ahadow  of  his  native  horizon ;  nothing  i»n  take  the  place  of  friends,  and 
^great  is  the  trial  to  know  that  a  pastor  to  these  people  in  every  sense  hd 
can  never  be.  He  never  can  enter  ii^  their  homes  and  Hves  as  he 
would  into  those  of  an  American  congregation ;  to  them  he  is  evei% 
.though  respected  and  esteemed,  an  alien.  So  much  for  the  likes  and  dis- 
likes of  the  man ;  the  minister  must  like  his  work.  If  it  be  not  to  him 
a  constant  joy,  yet  the  note  of  duty  moat  fall  welcome  on  his  ear.  To 
name  Christ  where  He  has  not  been  named,  to  endure  failuve  and 
heathen  nudice,  to  see  the  light  breaking  in  the  darkness  and  with  success 
to  decrease  himself  as  Christ  increases,  and  to  give  up  the  ingathering  to 
men  called  of  God  from  their  own  race,  is  ^est,  deepest  happiness. 
Our  liking  the  people,  climate,  the  life,  may  vary  with  our  several  tem- 
peraments, but  our  liking  the  work  must  be  part  of  the  work  itself." 
Jir.  McEim  reports  that  the  number  of  communicants  connected  with 
the  two  English  and  one  American  f^uscopal  societies  has  in  seven  years 

increased  more  than  twenty-fold. The  missionary  work  in  Korea  is 

so  closely  connectedt  like  the  country,  with  both  China  and  Japan,  that 
in  its  present  incipiency  it  comes  in  very  well  as  an  appendix  of  either. 
We  find  it  mentioned  in  the  ''  Baptist  Magazine  "  for  April,  1886,  that  a 
colporteur  who  had  labored  two  years  at  Seoul,  tiie  capital,  had  seventy 
applicants  for  baptism ;  in  one  direction  from  il^  over  twenty ;  in  another, 
eighteen.  As  is  natural,  these  seem  to  be  all  men.  The  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  had  just  tak^i  measures  to  establidb  a  thoroughly  Cld- 
iiese  mission  in  Korea.  Mr.  Ah  Hok,  a  wealtl^  Chinese  Chnstian, 
contributed  $1,000,  and  his  personal  presence  to  set  it  in  motion.  ■ 
The  Bev.  £.  H.  Jones,  of  the  Baptist  Mission  in  Sendai,  Japan,  writes  of 
the  climate :  ''  These  houses,  which  resemble  the  playhouses  of  our  youth, 
are  one  of  the  things  which  indicate  the  butter%  kind  of  life  this  people 
has  been  living.  They  live  for  the  wann  summer  days," — like  the 
Italians,  —  ^  and  bear  the  shivers  of  winter  with  a  patience  which  might 
have  been  spent  in  a  better  cause.  Japanese  houses  are  not  adapted  to 
oold  winters,  nor  tc^  people  lately  from  the  comforts  of  civilized  life.  • .  • 
Yet  the  winter  was  pleasant.  The  sky  was  bright  nearly  the  whole 
time,  and  the  air  was  dear  and  bracing.  The  evergreens,  for  which 
Jvpaxk  is  justly  celebrated,  made  the  nmddy  old  town  really  beantifoL 
The  camellia,  with  its  thick,  glossy,  dark  green  leaves,  glistened  at  yom 
over  every  walL  The  cryptomeria,  —  a  magnificent  variety  (d  our  own 
oedar,  —  with  its  abundant  foliage  and  its  tall,  straight  trunk,  proudly 
iield  up  its  shapely  head  by  every  house.  Then  the  pines !  no  Japanese 
landscape  would  be  perfect  without  its  pines.  You  have  seen  them— 
VOL.  vm.  —  KO.  44.  14 
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Btretching  weird,  misshapen  arms  over  the  straw  thatch  cottage,  or  by  a 
roadside  restingHstone,  or  leaning  oyer  a  cliff  as  if  before  it  took  its  last 
leap  it  flung  ap  its  arms  in  terror.  Well,  such  trees  are  not  only  in  pio- 
tores ;  you  see  them  everywhere.  I  called  them  misshapen,  —  raUier 
say  shapen,  for  they  are  very  carefully  trained.  You  find  there  is  a 
peculiar  beauty  in  their  fantastic  shapes,  that  it  takes  a  little  familiarity 
with  Japanese  art  to  appreciate.     So  altogether  we  had  a  happy,  eom- 

ratively  comfortable,  and  positively  beautiful  winter." The  Rev, 
H.  Rhees  speaks  of  one  among  doubtless  many  Japanese  localities,  on 
which  the  growing  interest  in  Christianity  has  as  yet  made  no  impres- 
sion. '*  We  have  felt  that  it  was  wise  to  abandon  Ikeda,  for  the  reason 
that,  though  the  people  did  not  oppose,  they  were  supremely  indifferent 
to  Christianity.     The  audiences  were  always  good,  but  the  same  persons 

did  not  seem  to   hear  twice.'' At  the  last  year's  meeting  of  the 

American  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  the  Committee  on  Missions  in  Japan 
presented  a  report,  of  'which  the  last  paragraph  is  as  follows:  ^^Of  the 
claims  of  Japan  upon  American  Baptists,  as  compared  with  the  claims  of 
the  other  nations  where  our  missions  exist,  your  committee  do  not  care 
to  express  a  judgment.  It  is,  however,  clear  to  them  that,  were  all  our 
present  efforts  expended  upon  that  one  field,  there  would  be  ample  op- 
portunity for  it,  with  a  chance  for  indefinite  increase.  We  can,  there- 
fore, recommend  that  the  work  in  Japan  be  pressed  with  all  the  vigor 

consistent  with  the  claims  of  our  other  fields." The  Baptist  Mission 

reports  one  important  accession,  in  the  person  of  a  judge.  But  as  he 
was  already  a  baptized  Protestant  Christian,  the  gain  to  the  Baptists 

was  a  loss  somewhere  ebe. In  the  report  from  Japan  we  find  this : 

<<  The  very  fact  that  a  large  number  have  been  excluded  from  the  Yo- 
kohama church,  not  through  malice  or  envy,  but  through  love  of  a  holy 

church,  is  an  evidence  of  vital  piety  somewhere." The  "  Magazine  " 

remarks,  that  *^  notwithstanding  all  the  cholera  epidemic  in  Osaka,  Kyoto, 
and  Kobe,  not  one  Christian  has  ever  yet  been  known  to  fall  a  victim  to 
the  disease.  Inquiry  elicits  the  same  statement  with  regard  to  Yoko- 
hama. So  powerful  is  the  effect  of  this  knowledge  upon  the  native  mind 
that  one  native  pastor,  in  the  beginning  of  the  epidemic  in  this  region, 
said  in  his  sermon  one  Sunday  morning  that  all  those  who  were  Chris- 
tians need  have  no  fear  of  cholera,  because  no  Christian  would  take  it ! 
When  asked  why  Christians  do  not  have  cholera,  one  reason  given  is 
that  they  do  not  drink  either  domestic  or  foreign  wines."  Roman  Cath- 
olic and  Greek  Christians  are  pfobably  not  to  be  understood  as  included 
in  this  exemption,  as  they  are  usually  less  kbstinent  from  wines  and 

spirits. We  find  in  the  "  Magazine  "  the  foUovring  narrative,  quoted 

irom  elsewhere,  respecting  a  lady  living  in  Japan,  who  had  gone  into  a 
shop  to  buy  cakes :  "  WhUe  waiting  for  the  cakes,  she  saw  that  the  walls 
were  papered  with  leaves  from  the  Bible.  This  was  so  strange  that  she 
asked  the  old  woman  about  it ;  and  she  told  the  lady  that  one  day,  pass- 
^%  by  a  book-shop,  she  saw  a  pile  of  papers  thrown  by  as  worthless.  As 
her  shop  needed  papering,  she  thought  this  was  just  die  thing,  and  took 
some  of  it  home  and  pasted  it  up  over  her  walls.  One  evening  her 
grandson  came  in,  and  began  reading  aloud  from  the  paper  on  the  walL 
The  old  woman  was  so  interested  in  what  she  heard,  that  she  listened 
eagerly,  and  got  all  who  would  to  read  it  to  her.  One  day  a  young  man 
came  who  asked  whether  she  understood  it,  and  whether  she  was  a  Chris- 
tian.   She  told  him  how  much  she  enjoyed  hearing  it,  but  she  did  not 
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nndentand  it  much;  so  he  promised  to  take  her  to  church  the  next 
day.  After  this  she  attended  regularly,  and  hecame  an  earnest  Chris- 
tian."   The  Rev.  A.  B.  Hutchinson,  of  the  Church  Missionary  So- 
ciety, writes  from  Nagasaki,  in  the  *'  Intelligencer  "  of  September,  1886, 
under  date  of  December  28,  1885 :  *'  When  I  compare  former  experi- 
ence in  China  with  the  present,  here,  I  am  amazed  to  find  that  in 
the  two  years,  during  which  I  have  been  left  practically  alone  in  Kiu- 
shiu,  I  have  been  able,  with  every  satisfaction  as  to  the  individual  cases, 
to  baptize  more  people  than  during  seven  years  of  similar  solitary  work 
there.  In  part,  this  indicates  a  greater  readiness  to  receive  the  gospel 
amongst  the  Japanese  than  amongst  the  southern  Chinese  ;  but  this  alone 
will  not  account  for  the  great  difference.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  at- 
tribute it  to  the  fact  of  our  having  three  energetic  workers,  well  estab- 
lished in  central  out-stations,  from  which  they  have  diligently  itinerated, 
evangelizing  the  surrounding  districts.  Could  we  but  increase  the  num- 
ber of  such  out-stations  in  the  immediate  future,  I  am  confident  that  we 
should,  by  God's  blessing,  reap  yet  larger  results.  A  spirit  of  inquiry 
is  spreading  on  every  side ;  requests  are  frequent  for  preachers  and  for 
preaching ;  the  number  of  listeners  in  the  large  towns  is  trebled ;  dis- 
turbance and  violence  have  given  way  to  quiet  and  orderly  attention. 
The  present  is  emphatically  the  time  for  increased  evangelistic  effort ;  it 
only  remains  for  our  friends  to  enable  us  to  take  advantage  in  Kiu-shiu 
of  this  day  of  opportunity." 

—  The  Rev.  G.  H.  Pole,  of  Osaka,  gives  an  account  of  the  great  flood 
of  July,  1885,  the  greatest  ever  known  there.  The  waters,  which  re- 
mained on  parts  of  the  lower  plains  for  two  months,  reached  in  some 
places  the  depth  of  twenty  feet,  and  although  less  than  a  hundred  were 
drowned,  besides  several  scores  driven  insane  by  fright,  yet  ^'  thirteen 
whole  vill^es  (to  say  nothing  of  hundreds  of  portions)  in  the  neighbor^ 
hood  of  the  city  were  so  completely  washed  away  that  no  vestige  remains 
of  them.  The  entire  contents  of  the  lower  story  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  houses  were  irrecoverably  carried  away,  and  during  the  period  of  the 
flood  (and  for  a  long  time  after,  in  the  large  majority  of  instances)  about 
80,000  persons  of  all  ranks  and  classes  were  rendered  homeless  and 
thrown  upon  the  authorities  for  support  and  shelter,  having  lost  all  but 
their  lives."  The  calamity,  Mr.  Pole  says,  "  has  called  forth  an  unprece- 
dented exercise  of  benevolence  on  the  part  of  all  classes,  ranks,  and  re- 
ligions. Foreigners  and  natives.  Christians  and  Buddhists,  Shintoists, 
etc.,  Theists  and  Atheists,  have  vied  with  each  other  in  pouring  in  large 
sums  to  the  government  authorities  (whose  impartiality  and  strict  honesty 
and  justice  in  appl3ring  every  sen  to  the  sole  purpose  of  relieving  only 
the  real  cases  of  distress  are  above  all  suspicion)  for  use  in  alleviating 
the  dire  effects  of  the  calamity."  It  seems  that  in  all  $25,000,000  were 
subscribed,  of  which  those  devoted  to  Osaka  formed  the  centre.  The 
effort,  Mr.  Pole  remarks,  '^has  further  drawn  natives  and  foreigners 
nearer  together  in  mutual  Sjrmpathy  and  esteem,  and  will  have  unques- 
tionably a  strong  tendency  to  break  down  the  feeling  of  prejudice  against 
foreigners,  which,  though  not  very  marked,  still  has  lurked  for  many 
years  in  the  minds  of  a  large  number  of  natives.  It  has  also  opened  up 
channels  of  Christian  work  in  the  country  districts  around  which  the 
Christian  churches  in  the  city  have  taken  aidvantage  of,  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  many  will  bless  Grod  that  this  calamity  has  been  the  means 
in  his  hand  of  leading  them  to  everlasting  salvation." 
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—  Mr.  Pole  remarkB  that  the  way  in  which  the  Japanese  have  met  this 
ealamity  shows  them  to  have  qualities  whidi  may  w^li  make  them  one 
oi  the  noblest  nations  in  the  world.  It  shows  also,  he  says,  ^'  that  al- 
though the  government  does  exercise  a  very  strong  paternal  authmly 
over  its  subjects,  yet  it  does  not  in  the  least  shirk  the  consequent  respon- 
sibilities of  that  relationship,  but  is  prepared  to  do  all  in  its  power  to 
|itrotect  and  provide  for  its  '  ehildren.'  "  He  remarks  farther  —  an  un- 
portant  testimony  from  an  Englishman,  whose  government  thus  far  hesi- 
tates to  stand  with  ours  on  &is  question  —  that  *'it  has  taught  many 
that  the  idea  that  foreigners  cannot  trust  their  interests  in  the  hands  of 
the  Japanese  Government  is  groundless,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
authorities,  while  careful  not  to  neglect  the  interests  of  their  own  people, 
take  a  pride  and  pleasure  in  doing  all  they  can  to  assist  and  meet  the 
legitimate  requirements  of  those  who  come  from  foreign  lands  and  whom 
they  desire  at  all  times  to  recognize  as  their  guests." 

—  The  '*  Missionary  Herald ''  for  1886  gives  the  number  of  Japanese 
adherents  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ms  30,000 ;  to  the  Russo-Greek 
Church  as  10,000  ;  and  the  baptized  members  of  the  Protestant  churches 
as  something  over  11,000.  Of  the  Protestant  missionary  laborers,  91 
are  Presbyterian,  65  Methodist,  48  Congregational,  50  Episcopalian,  24 
Baptist,  and  3  unclassified.  In  all  281 ;  109  males,  169  females,  omit- 
ting the  three  unclassified  ones,  whose  sex  is  not  given. 

Charles  C.  Starbuek. 
Andoybb. 
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Altaic  Hierogltphs  A3n>  HmrnB  JxBCBim&NB.  By  Claudb  CowinDB, 
R.  E.  With  Illustrations.  Published  for  the  Committee  of  «  The  PalestiDe 
Exploration  Fund.*'  Crown  Svo,  pp.  zii,  247.  New  York:  Soiibner  &  Wel- 
ford.    $1.60. 

If  Captain  Conder  has  solved  the  Hittite  puzzle  he  has  done  what  has 
balked  the  best  linguists  of  the  world.  But  there  must  be  a  beginning, 
and,  remembering  what  young  Captain  Henry  C.  Bawlinson  did,  we  are 
willing  to  look  favorably  on  this  venture  of  his  military  successor  in  a 
similar  investigation. 

But  the  chances  against  Captain  Conder  are  many.  There  vte  •only 
half  a  dozen  or  so  Hittite  inscriptions  known,  besides  a  few  useless  frag- 
ments. There  is  just  one  bilingual,  on  a  silver  boss  about  the  size  of 
the  head  of  a  cane,  with  the  words  in  Assyrian,  ^'  Tanikdimroe,  King  of 
Brme,"  but  otherwise  read  ^'  Tarqudimme  [Tarkondemus],  King  of  the 
City  of  Waters."  The  Hittite  inscription  contains  six  hieroglyphic  char- 
acters, and  how  to  distribute  them  to  match  the  Assyrian  inscription  no 
two  scholars  can  agree.  It  is  little  else  than  guess-work.  Then  the  lan- 
guage is  almost  certainly  neither  Shemitic  nor  Aryan,  but  agglutinative, 
which  vastlv  increases  die  difficulty  of  getting  help  out  of  parallel  lan- 
guages and  identical  roots.  AocompliSied  professional  linguists  have 
recognized  the  difficulties,  having  made  some  guesses  as  to  what  this 
and  that  one  among  the  hundred  odd  hieroglyphics  mean,  but  have  been 
extremely  modest  as  to  their  results. 

Captain  Condor's  woijk  in  Palestine  has  given  him  a  special  interest  in 
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the  Hittites,  and  he  discovered  the  site  of  their  capita!,  Kadesh,  on  the 
Orontes ;  and  until  lately  the  geographical  questions  have  chiefly  at- 
tracted his  attention.  But  the  progress  he  seems  to  have  made  within 
three  mondis  is  surprising.  On  the  7th  of  February  in  this  year  he  got 
bis  first  clew  to  the  translations.  Nineteen  days  after^  February  26th, 
his  discovery,  with  a  number  of  translations,  was  announced  in  the  Lon- 
don '*  Times  " ;  and  less  than  diree  months  after,  his  book,  with  full  de- 
fense of  his  method  and  translation  of  all  the  inscriptions,  was  published. 
Such  haste,  not  to  say  recklessness,  could  go  only  with  the  greatest  con^ 
fidence. 

Captain  Conder  bases  his  work  on  two  postulates,  of  which  the  first  is 
probably  correct,  that  the  Cypriote  syllabary  is  derived  from  the  Hittite 
hieroglyphs.  £ver3rbodv  has  assumed  tiiis  as  probable,  and  as  giving  the 
most  hopeful  clew.  It  is  on  this  that  Sayce  and  Deecke  have  rested.  If 
the  same  character  appears  in  both  it  is  assumed  that  the  value  is  the  same. 
But  Sayce  remembera  that  similarity  of  shape  may  be  deceptive,  and  he 
attempts  to  check  the  results  by  other  means.  Captain  Conder,  however, 
accepts  the  values  of  the  Cypriote  without  question,  only  asking  what 
known  Cypriote  character  looks  most  like  the  unknown  Hittite. 

Captain  Conder 's  second  postulate  is  that  the  Hittite  language  was 
Akkadian,  the  language  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  Babylonia.  Professor 
Sayce  had  concluded  that  a  double  triangle  on  the  Tarkondemus  bosff 
meant  country.  To  Captain  Conder,  who  had  already  compared  this  sign 
with  an  £g3rptian  sign  for  country,  and  had  given  it  the  value  mi  from 
the  Cypriote,  it  occurred  on  that  memorable  7th  of  February  "  that  the, 
sound  mi  was  very  close  to  the  sound  TTte,  or  ttki,  which  in  the  Akkadian, 
and  in  the  P^otomedic,  represents  the  word  for  '  country.'  **  Here  was  his 
dew.  The  language  of  the  Hittite  inscriptions  was  Akkadian,  or  Proto- 
medic  '*  In  a  few  days  "  he  found  himself  in  possession  of  twenty-one 
words  v^ose  sound  he  had  got  from  the  Cypriote,  and  whose  meaning  he 
had  got  from  the  Akkadian ;  and  he  was  mathematically  convinced  he 
was  right, — mathematics  being  an  engineer's  forte,  —  for  here  were  sixty- 
three  things  that  all  agreed  to  one  conclusion,  namely,  the  form,  sound, 
and  meaning,  three  categories  in  each  of  the  twenty-one  cases  ;  and  the 
chances  against  accident  were  39,710  to  1.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  that 
after  he  had  selected  the  agreeing  Hittite  and  Cypriote  forms  he  had  abso- 
lutely assumed  that  their  sounds  were  the  same,  and  then  assumed  again 
some  corresponding  meaning  from  the  Akkadian,  and  that  so  the  agree- 
ments could  not  help  but  exist,  as  he  had  made  them  himself.  A  very 
different  mathematical  formula  would  be  necessary  to  get  the  chances  of 
error. 

Besides,  his  assumption  and  his  facts  were  all  wrong.  Me  or  mer, 
idiich  was  his  first  identification,  is  not  Akkadian  or  Protomedic  for 
country.  The  word  in  Akkadian  is  mata  or  mada,  Protomedic  and 
Akkadian  are  not  allied,  so  9k  as  we  know,  but  very  unlike.  Akkadian 
and  Sumerian  are  not,  as  he  says,  very  unlike,  but  very  similar.  To  as- 
sume that  the  language  of  the  Akkadians  in  Southern  Mesopotamia  from 
4000  to  2000  B.  G.  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Northern 
Syria  and  Cilicia  from  1500  to  500  b.  c.  is  nothing  less  than  monstrous. 
Captain  Conder's  method  would  just  as  easily  translate  the  Hittite  in- 
scriptions by  the  Himyaritic,  the  Japanese,  the  Peruvian,  the  Maya,  or 
the  English.  His  basis  being  all  pure  assumption,  it  is  of  no  use  to  at- 
tempt to  criticise  his  comparisons  and  translations  in  detail,  and  all  that 
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is  required  farther  is  to  mention  a  number  of  his  miscellaneous  errors, 
which  will  suffice  to  show  how  little  confidence  can  be  put  in  his  results. 

On  page  2  there  are  said  to  be  five  inscribed  stones  from  Hamath. 
There  are  only  four.  The  two  longest  inscriptions  are  on  the  same  stone. 
The  "  Weeping  Niobe,"  page  4,  is  not  "  a  bas-relief."  That  Hittite  in- 
scriptions "  may  be  expected  in  Persia,  Media,  and  the  Caucasus  "  (page 
6),  is  utterly  without  evidence  beyond  the  author's  assertion  that  these 
hieroglyphs  had  their  origin  in  the  Altaic  region.  There  has  been  but 
one,  and  not  a  number  of  '^  subsequent  editions "  (page  10)  of  Dr. 
Wright's  *'  Empire  of  the  EQttites."  Dr.  Deecke's  name  (page  16  etpas- 
9im)  is  always  wrongly  given  "  Deeke."  Dr.  Deecke's  "  discovery  "  (page 
16)  of  the  connection  between  the  Cypriote  and  the  Assyrian  characters 
is  accepted,  although  no  scholars  now  admit  it  If  sar  means  chief  in 
Akkadian  (page  16),  it  does  equally  in  Shemitio  languages.  The  Akka- 
dian for  scepter  is  not  pa  (page  18),  but  gisdar^  and  so  Captain  Conder's 
second  identification  fails.  Ko  is  not  the  Protomedic  word  for  king  (page 
19),  but  anin,  and  so  his  third  faib.  The  first  character  on  the  boss  he 
connects  with  the  Akkadian  dar  for  deer  (page  21).  But  the  character 
is  not  a  deer's  head  but  a  goat's.  On  page  22  tlie  author  advances  the 
idea,  a  pure  speculation,  that  the  Egyptian  and  the  Hittite  hieroglyphs, 
with  those  from  which  the  Assyrian,  the  cuneiform,  and  the  Chinese  writ^ 
ing  were  derived,  had  a  common  source,  and  that  we  can  at  times  discover 
the  resemblance  between  the  Hittite,  or  "  Altaic,"  as  he  calls  it,  and  the 
oldest  linear  Babylonian.  That  the  Cypriote  form  for  pi  comes  from  the 
shape  of  the  ear  (page  23)  is  very  doubtful,  and  that  "  the  oldest  Baby- 
lonian cuneiform  emblem  for  pi  is  also  a  sketch  of  the  ear  "  we  find  no 
proof  given  for  ;  and  we  notice  that  the  latest  authority,  Amiaud  ("  Ta^ 
bleau  Compart  "),  says  nothing  of  it.  The  *'  packets  "  of  Hittite  char^ 
acters  he  finds  on  the  inscriptions  (page  82)  exist  only  in  imagination.  It 
is  not  true  that  there  is  in  Akkadian  '^  no  real  distinction  between  /  and 
r."  The  assertion  that  "  the  late  introduction  of  vowel  points  in  Hebrew 
and  other  Asiatic  written  languages  "  shows  that  their  vowel  sounds  were 
indefinite  and  obscure  is  not  true,  and  contradicts  what  he  says  elsewhere, 
that  an  inflecting  language  is  not  adapted  to  a  hieroglyphic  syllabary. 
To  say  (page  34)  that  the  same  character  may  be  read  ar,  aly  ra^  or  Za, 
is  arbitrary  in  the  extreme.  On  page  37  Captain  Conder  begins  the  dis- 
cussions of  his  identifications,  for  none  of  which  sounds  any  argument  is 
given.  Mo  is  "  clearly  "  the  Akkadian  mu  ;  zu  "  seems  clearly  "  to  be 
Uie  Akkadian  zu  ;  ka  is  "  apparently  "  the  Akkadian  ku  ;  it  <^  seems  to 
be  "  the  Akkadian  ta  ;  another  character  '^  may  be  compared,  perhaps ; " 
another  "  perhaps  resembles  ; "  another  **  seems  to  mean ;  "  another  "  I 
take  to  mean ; "  another,  <^  I  believe  to  represent ;  "  and  out  of  such  a  suc- 
cession of  guesses  is  built  the  castle  in  the  clouds.  Four  strokes,  he  says 
(page  49),  mean  multitude,  and  becomes  the  sign  of  the  plural,  because 
it  recalls  the  period  when  the  savage  could  count  only  three,  and  any 
more  was  a  multitude  ;  and  so  he  compares  it  with  the  cuneiform  plural 
sign,  a  wedge  with  four  small  strokes  following.  But  the  older  cuneiform 
had  three  strokes,  not  four.  There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  believe 
that  the  vase  on  the  cylinder  of  Naram-sin  (page  GO)  is  an  emblem  of 
the  god  Aa.  The  cross,  he  says  (page  65),  '^  I  believe  to  mean  bless" 
the  reason  being  that  an  old  Assyrian  king  is  figured  with  ''  a  cross  hung 
round  the  neck  as  a  beneficial  emblem."  Then  four  other  objects  mean 
blesSf  for  that  king  has  five  different  objects  on  his  neck.   The  cuneiform 
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character  given  (page  69)  as  the  sign  for  heaven  is  unknown  to  AssTriolo- 
gitfts.  A  Babylonian  cylinder  ib  said  (page  82)  to  represent  a  god  ^^  sitting 
on  a  throne  in  the  sea,"  and  holding  a  serpent  in  his  hands.  There  is  no 
sea  represented  on  that  cylinder,  and  no  serpent,  only  a  stream  of  water. 
It  is  asserted  (page  82)  that  the  chief  emblem  of  the  god  Hea  was  *'  the 
great  ship,  or  ark,  which  seems  to  be  represented  on  one  of  the  so-called 
Hittite  scab,  and  on  many  others  still  called  Akkadian  or  Assyrian." 
Here  is  one  of  the  hundreds  of  cases  where  references  are  omitted,  so  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  find  what  is  referred  to.  But  we  venture  to  say  that 
no  known  Hittite  seal  has  ^'  a  ship,  or  ark  "  on  it ;  and  the  Akkadian  ones 
with  boats,  so  far  from  being  numerous,  are  very  few,  only  three  being 
known  (Lajard,  "Mithra,"  L,  8;  Menant,  "LaHaye,"  No.  19;  "Bab. 
and  Or.  Record,"  i.  p.  57  ;  besides  two  very  indistinct  ones,  Le  Qercq, 
"  Catalogue,"  Nos.  7,  8).  The  statement  about  the  ship  of  Hea  is  prob- 
ably taken  from  Lenormant's  '^  Chaldean  Magic,"  page  160,  and  is  of  the 
most  doubtful  authority,  especially  as  the  boat  also  belonged  to  the  moon 
god.  Sin  (ibid.  p.  139).  On  page  82  it  is  said  that  the  oval  means  tarriy 
the  sun,  and  that  in  the  later  l£ttite  inscriptions  it  becomes  a  lozenge  ; 
also  that  the  oldest  cuneiform  character  for  the  sun  is  a  lozenge, "  derived 
clearly  from  the  Altaic  hieroglyph."  That  is,  the  Akkadian,  whose  straight- 
edged  stylus  could  not  impress  a  curve  on  clay,  derived  the  rhomb-shaped 
character  for  the  sun,  as  early  as  3000  or  4000  B.  c,  from  the  Hittite 
rhomb  which  was  developed  on  the  Babylonian  bowl  as  late  as  600  b.  c. ! 
"  Lajarde,"  page  83,  should  be  Lajard.  We  are  told  (page  S6)  that 
Tartak  mentioned  2  Kings  xvii.  31,  was  the  Akkadian  god  Tartak.  But 
Lenormant,  from  whom  this  is  doubtless  taken  (^' Magic,"  page  110), 
gave  up  the  reading  in  a  later  edition.  The  old  caneiform  character  for 
Afij  god,  the  author  (page  104)  takes  to  be  the  same  as  a  Hittite  figure, 
a  bisected  circle  with  included  concentric  semicircles  and  not  originally 
a  star.  But  we  happen  to  have  the  star  form  on  the  oldest  of  all  monu- 
ments, the  Vulture  Colunm.  The  oldest  Vulture  Column  form  for  gal, 
great,  is  also  unlike  that  given  (page  104),  and  much  less  like  his  "  Altaic  " 
figure.  The  same  is  true  of  the  chai*acter  for  fire,  bil^  (page  105),  where 
we  have  an  admirable  example  of  most  baseless  guessing.  But  this  we 
may  say  of  the  whole  chapters  on  the  cuneiform  and  the  Egyptian  con- 
nections. On  page  118  M.  Dieulafoy  is  said  to  have  found  black  men 
figured  at  Tel  Loh.  He  never  was  at  Tel  Loh  ;  it  was  another  French- 
man, De  Sarzec,  that  was  there ;  while  M.  Dieulafoy  found  his  black 
men  at  Susa.  There  is  no  evidence  that  "  cush  in  Semitic  language 
means  dark  "  (page  119).  The  assertion  that  the  Hamath  and  Carche- 
mish  stones  "  are  the  oldest  monuments  yet  found  in  Asia  "  (page  157) 
is  almost  absurd,  when  we  have  the  monuments  of  Sargon  I.,  to  whom 
Nabonidus  gives  a  date  not  less  than  3800  B.  o.,  and  those  of  Gudea 
which  are  still  older. 

Many  other  illustrations  could  be  given  of  Captain  Condor's  ingenious 
speculations  and  misapprehensions.  It  appears  to  us  that  he  has  only 
thrown  a  dust  over  the  subject,  and  has  really  added  nothing  of  value. 
His  translations  on  the  face  of  them  are  improbable,  and  are  utterly 
worthless,  as  worthless  as  those  of  our  Toronto  scholar  who  translated 
the  Hamath  inscriptions  by  the  Maya,  or  as  those  of  the  English  scholar 
who  translated  them  by  the  Peruvian.  Because  in  other  le^timate 
fields  Captain  Conder  has  done  some  good  work  we  regret  to  see  him  sink 
to  their  leveL     His  present  work  must  take  its  place,  with  theirs,  in  the 
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Bftbylomaii  underworld  limbo  of  all  die  moBstrom  and  oompositB  fomir 
of  primeTal  chaos  that  had  their  day  before  the  good  demiurge  Bet 
Merodach  appeared  to  slay  Uie  dragons. 

Wm,  Hayes  Ward. 
Nkw  Yobx. 

Dairel  I.-VI.  An  Exposition  of  the  Historical  Portion  of  the  Writings  of 
the  Prophet  Daniel.  By  the  Verj  Rer.  B.  PATmc  Sioth,  D.  D.,  Dean  of 
Canterbury.  Crown  8to,  pp.  Tiii,  335.  New  York :  £.  P.  Dntton  &  Co. 
1887.    •2.0a 

This  is  a  volnme  of  ezpositorj  essays  on  the  first  six  chapters  of  the 
book  of  DanieL  Originidly  written  for  the  ^  Homiletic  Magazine/'  tiiey 
^were  written  rather  with  a  yiew  to  edification,  and  in  the  hope  of 
drawing  from  the  narrative  lessons  for  our  own  conduct  and  guidance  in 
the  Christian  life."  In  accord  with  tliis  purpose  no  emphasis  is  given  to 
questions  of  criticism  and  apologetics.  "  Great  originality  or  research " 
is  disclaimed,  as  is  also  any  *^  attempt  more  than  to  give  a  passing  glance 
at  some  of  the  difficulties  suggested  in  modem  tones  with  regmi  to  a 
book  so  marvelous  in  its  contents."  The  reader  will  here  learn  that 
such  difficulties  have  been  praised,  but  he  wHl  gain  very  little  information 
as  to  their  nature  or  cause.  The  work  is  homiletic  rather  than  exegeti- 
cal,  hence  the  authenticity  of  these  chapters  is  not  discussed.  »Such  dis* 
cussion  has  no  place  in  a  writing  of  this  nature.  Scattered  through  tiie 
book  are  allusions  to  tiie  critical  questions,  but  die  writer  does  not  turn 
far  from  his  main  purpose  in  order  to  nnike  any  apologetic  use  of  his 
matter.  On  the  whole,  he  has  accomplished  his  purpose  as  above  stated. 
The  providential  position  of  Daniel  is  pointed  out,  and  also  tiie  impor* 
tance  of  his  work  in  the  transitional  period  of  the  Captivity.  In  tiie- 
introductory  essay  he  contrasts  tiie  universality  of  Daniel*s  conception  of 
the  future  kingdom  with  the  narrower  conception  seen  in  the  esriier 
prophets.  Lessons  respecting  God's  providential  care  are  well  drawn. 
The  warnings  in  the  life  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  other  wicked  or  weak 
men  are  noted.  The  lessons  from  the  faithful  adherence  to  duty  on  tJie 
part  of  Daniel  and  his  three  friends  are  properly  presented.  If  any  one 
thing  can  be  called  the  purpose  of  the  book,  it  is  to  cultivate  a  faith  in 
the  foresight  and  overruling  care  of  God.  The  book  seems  adapted  to  the- 
needs  of  the  non-scholarly  public.  The  preacher  might  profitably  study 
these  essays  as  illustrations  of  popular  exposition  of  Uie  historical  books 
of  the  Bible. 

F.  B.  Denio. 

Theological  Seminart,  Bakoor,  Mauvb. 

The  Akdover  Case  :  with  an  Litrodnotory  Historical  Statement ;  a  Care- 
ful Summary  of  the  Arguments  of  the  Betpondent  Professors  ;  and  the  full 
Text  of  the  Arg^oments  of  the  Complainants  and  their  Counsel,  Together 
with  the  Decision  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  :  Furnishing  the  nearest  avails 
able  approach  to  a  complete  history  of  the  whole  matter.  8vo,  pp.  xxix, 
194.  K>8ton  :  Stanley  &  Usber^  Publishers,  171  Devonshire  Street  1887.. 
.fl.25. 

The  value  of  this  book  lies  in  its  text  of  the  arguments  of  the  comjdain- 
ants  and  their  counsel.  With  this  and  *^  The  Andover  Defence,"  for  sale 
by  Damrell,  Upham  &  Co.,  Boston,  the  reader  will  have  the  most  impoi^ 
tant  documents  of  the  TriaL 
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We  regret  t^iat  instead  of  attempting  to  make  an  *^  approach  to  a  com- 
plete hifltoTy,"  the  editor  did  not  give  us  a  reasonably  complete  statement 
of  one  side.  Its  merit,  as  we  have  said,  is  in  its  presentation  of  the  case 
of  the  eomi^ainantSt  bat  it  is  not  as  snffieient  for  this  side  ae  ^'  The 
Andover  Defence  **  for  the  other.  For  instance,  it  omits  entirely  any 
statement  or  summary  or  definite  indication  of  the  eyidence  on  which  the; 
prosecution  rested  its  caw.  All  that  is  offered  is  tha  arguments  of  the 
complainants  and  their  coonsd.  Why  was  Judge  French's  opening  state-- 
ment  omitted  ?  The  original  compl«nt  is  given,  though  not  completdy, 
but  for  the  Amended  Goai|^aint»  on  which  the  case  was  tried,  we  i^  re^ 
f erred  to  the  arguments.  On  page  113  a  quotation  is  made  from  some 
remarks  at  Des  Moines,  but  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  explanation  ^ade, 
the  moment  the  passage  was  read  at  the  trial,  that  by  the  *^  Creeds  of 
Christendom "  was  intended  simply  those  which  have  an  ecumenical 
value.  If,  however,  the  title-page  had  simply  claimed  that  the  book  fur- 
nishes ''the  nearest  available  approach  to  a  complete  "  statement  of  the 
case  of  the  complainants  we  should  have  had  occasion  to  do  litUe  more 
than  commend  it. 

What  further  we  are  obliged  to  say  can  be  confined  to  a  statement  of 
facts. 

1.  The  book  offers  an  "  Introductory  Historical  Statement"^  On  page 
ix,  a  statement  is  given  of  the  oUigation  of  the  Visitors  to  guard  the 
doctrinal  trust  left  by  the  Founders,  but  no  allusion  is  made  to  that  im- 
posed on  the  Trustees.  Furtiier,  a  statute  which  applies  to  the  Trastees 
IB  quoted  as  though  it  was  an  express  part  of  the  charge  imposed  upon 
die  Visitors.  On  p.  xii-xiii,  Dr.  Wellman's  account  of  transactions  in 
tiie  Board  of  Trustees  is  followed  without  an  intimation  that  in  the  judg- 
ment of  his  associate  Trustees  at  that  time,  ten  in  number,  it  withholds 
essential  facts  which  have  been  published  and  by  vote  of  the  Board  are 
spread  upon  its  records.  On  page  xvi,  it  is  stated  that  the  decision  of 
the  Visitors  was  adopted  ^'  at  their  annuid  meeting  in  Andover  on  the 
evening  of  Anniversary  Day  16th  June,  1887."  lb  this  an  indication  of 
tiie  authorship  of  this  ''  Historical  Statement  "^  ?  The  following  is  also  of 
interest:  — 

**  As  the  subject-matter  of  complaint  was  essentially  the  same  in  each  case, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  arguments  shoald  not  be  repeated  in  the  cases  of  Pro- 
fessors Tucker,  Harris,  Hincks,  and  Churchill,  but  that  each  of  them  should 
make  a  statement  for  himself  on  Monday,  3d  January,  the  complainants  waiv- 
ing reply  to  the  same.  On  that  occasion  Dr.  Eosiis  was  prevented  from  being 
present ;  but  by  agreement  of  all  parties  ^o  were  in  attendance  the  hearing 
was  proceeded  wim  in  his  absenoe,  a  verbatim  reporter  taking  note  of  all  that 
was  said  for  his  perusal." 

It  may  be  added  that  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  officially 
proposed  this  course,  and  adduced  the  fact  that  whatever  was  submitted 
oould  be  placed  before  Dr.  Eustis  by  means  of  the  stenographic  report ; 
and  further  that  this  was  done. 

No  allusion  is  made  in  this  *^  Historical  Statement "  to  Professor  Blais- 
den*s  withdrawal  from  the  case. 

2.  '^Summary  of  the  Respondents'  Arguments."  Thirteen  pages 
(equivalent  to  seventeen  of  the  '<  Andover  Defence  ")  are  given  to  these. 
In  the  *'  Defence  "  they  occupy  three  hundred  and  fifteen  pages.  Th« 
Report  of  the  Trustees  is  reduced  to  a  little  more  than  one  page. 

JSgbert  C.  Smyth. 
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Riverside  Edition  of  the  Poetic  and  Dramatio  Worki  of  Robert  Brown- 
ing in  Six  Volumes.  8yo.  Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  1887.  Each 
volume,  cloth,  91.75. 

This  edition  follows  the  author's  arrangement  of  his  poems,  and  his  latest 
revised  text,  and  is  complete  to  date.  It  is  printed  with  the  well-known 
and  superior  style  and  finish  of  <*  The  Riverside  Press  "  from  new  plates, 
on  a  grade  of  paper  which  saves  blurring  from  the  lines  showing  on  the 
reverse  page.  The  first  volume  gives  a  finely  engraved  steel  portrait 
from  '^  a  recent  photograph  ;  **  and  the  sixth,  Indexes  of  First  Lines  and 
of  Titles.     In  all  respects  this  is  a  satisfactory  and  standard  edition. 

Egbert  C.  Smyth. 

A  History  of  Greek  Literature  :  From  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Death 
of  Demosthenes.  By  Frank  Btron  Jevons,  M.  A.,  Tutor  in  the  University 
of  Durham.  Crown  Svo,  pp.  xvi,  509.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
1886.  $1.50. 

One  cannot  help  having  a  prejudice  against  a  book  of  this  kind.  In- 
deed, the  author  himself  seems  to  have  felt  the  likelihood  of  such  a  pre- 
judice, and  to  have  planned  to  allay  it  in  advance  by  saying  in  his  Pre- 
face, that  though  his  hook  is  designed  mainly  for  students  prepaiing  for 
examinations,  he  has  endeavored  to  make  it  also  intelligible ;  and  hopes 
that  it  may  be  found  interesting  for  the  general  reader.  Yet  since  *^  the 
great  literature  of  old  Greece  is  one  of  the  most  precious  things  that  have 
come  down  to  us  from  the  past,"  we  have  a  right  to  require  in  the  historic 
critic  who  would  trace  its  development  and  interpret  its  spirit,  both  the 
willingness  and  ability  to  do  his  work  adequately.  That  Mr.  Jevons  has 
unwisely  determined  the  scope  of  his  undertaking  is  obvious  from  what 
has  been  already  suggested  ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  chapter  of  hb  book 
that  does  not  betray  Uie  lack  of  any  special  fitness  for  his  work.  He  has 
apparently  given  the  results  of  wide,  but  by  no  means  discriminating, 
reading.  Yet  even  had  he  read  judiciously,  he  should  have  remembered 
that  learning  is  not  the  only,  nor  indeed  the  chief,  qualification  of  the  lit- 
erary critic  ;  the  would-be  critic  should  himself  understand,  and  be  skill- 
ful in,  the  art  of  expression,  if  he  would  duly  set  forth  the  subtile  beauty 
and  power  of  the  greatest  masters  of  style. 

Here  is  Mr.  Jevons's  peroration  on  Sappho :  — 

"  Astronomers  have  calculated  the  law  of  the  distance  which  separates  the 
planets  from  each  other,  and  have  discovered  thereby  that  in  one  region  where, 
according  to  this  law,  should  there  be  a  planet,  there  is  no  planet,  but  asteroids. 
These  are  the  fragments  of  what  once  was  a  planet  Of  Sappho's  poetry  we 
have  only  fragments,  but  they,  like  the  asteroids,  show  where  a  planet  onoe 
was." 

Here  is  a  sentence  from  the  sketch  of  Simonides  :  — 

*'  In  poetry  not  choral,  epigram,  though  its  functions  had  been  determined 
by  his  predecessors,  Simomdes  exalted  to  a  pinnacle  of  fame  in  literature  to 
which  no  other  poet  could  have  lifted  it." 

Referring  to  the  political  troubles  in  Lesbos  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century  B.  c,  Jevons  says :  — 

**  Probabl  V  at  this  time  Alcseus  and  his  brothers  were  driven  into  exile  ;  and 
we  may  perhaps  measure  the  force  of  this  political  eruption  by  the  distance  to 
which,  and  the  divers  directions  in  which,  these  exiles  were  elected  ;  for  Al- 
csns  landed  in  Egypt,  and  took  serme  under  the  Pharaoh  Hofra,  while  his 
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brother  Antiineiiidas  was  projected  east,  and  entered  the  army  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar." 

Bat  it  is  in  the  sketch  of  Thnkydides  that  Jevons's  style  touches  its 
meridian :  — 

*'  Thacydides  disdains  to  strive  after  external  balance  and  harmony  ...  by 
grouping  his  facts  so  as  to  reach  the  consummation  of  a  culmination,"  .  .  . 

Taming  now  from  the  style  to  the  matter  of  the  book,  one  can  only^ 
wonder  how  any  careful  reviewer  could  give  the  work  the  praise  which 
some  very  respectable  English  journals  have  bestowed  on  it  It  begins, 
almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  with  Homer ;  but  in  fulfillment  of  a  purpose 
of  the  author  to  relegate  to  the  Notes  and  Appendices  all  points  involving 
Greek  scholarship,  his  other  purpose,  to  discuss  the  principles  which  de- 
termined the  growth  of  Greek  literature,  receives  either  very  indequate 
treatment  or  is  largely  lost  on  the  general  reader.  The  chapters  on  the 
Hiad  and  Odyssey  contain  little  more  than  commonplace  criticism  ;  and 
much  of  this  indulges  in  that  special  pleading  with  which  the  English 
school  of  Homeric  students  has  made  us  so  familiar.  It  need  hardly  be 
added,  therefore,  that  Jevons  finds  a  dramatic  unity  and  finish  in  the 
composition  of  these  poems  fulfilling  the  severest  requirements  of  art. 

It  is  surprising  that  Jevons  should  make  no  reference  to  D.  B.  Monro's 
article  on  "  Homer  and  the  Early  History  of  (Jreece,*'  in  the  initial  num- 
ber of  the  new  "  English  Historical  Review,"  (Jan.,  1886)  ;  which  has 
done  much  to  commend  the  growing  belief  in  the  European  origin  of  the 
Homeric  poems.  This  omission  is  the  more  noticeable  from  the  amount  of 
attention  given  to  what  MahafiFy  aptly  terms  the  wild  skepticism  of  F.  A. 
Paley.  But  Jevons's  shortcomings  appear  nowhere  more  manifest  than 
in  the  sketch  of  Thukydides.     He  says :  — 

''  The  object  of  Thucydides  was  to  g^ve  a  strict  and  faithful  account  of 
&cts  ....  To  the  actual  facts,  then,  he  confines  himself,  without  moralizing 
and  without  theorizing.'' 

A  few  pages  farther  on,  however,  he  says,  "  When  he  be^ns  to  philos- 
ophize, he  begins  to  be  difficult  to  understand."  Thus  he  does  philosO' 
phize,  as  well  as  narrate. 

And  likewise,  when  attempting  to  shield  Thukydides  from  criticism 
in  the  matter  of  style,  Jevons  says  that  he  ^^  had  to  create  prose  "  -^ 
meaning,  of  course,  Attic  prose ;  but  almost  on  the  next  page  reminds  his 
reader  that  *'  the  three  Greek  historians  belong  to  the  best  period  of  Greek 
literature."  Indeed,  Euripides  had  already  shown  with  what  elegance 
and  precision  the  Attic  direct  could  be  used  in  dramatic  dialogue ;  and 
one  cannot  believe  that  it  was  not  easily  available  for  historic  prose 
narrative.  Moreover,  Antiphon  so  successfully  employed  Attic  prose  in 
judicial  oratory  as  to  win  from  Thukydides,  his  contemporary,  special 
commendation  for  the  clearness  of  his  style  (cf.  Jevons,  p.  378). 

It  would  be  incorrect  to  infer  from  the  foregoing  comments  that 
Jevons*s  book  is  worthless.  Rather  must  one  feel  that  it  can  hardly  more 
than  serve  the  purpose  of  ''  the  Indian  Civil  Service  or  other  advanced 
Examinations,"  for  which  it  was  mainly  prepared ;  the  requirements  of 
which  Jevons  himself  must  be  supposed  to  fully  understand.  As  an  out- 
line of  the  expression  of  Greek  life  in  literature  it  will  not  compare  with 
Jebb's  **  Primer  "  of  150  pages.  It  ought  not  to  be  mentioned  in  compar- 
ison with  Mahaffy's  more  ekborate  work. 

Edward  O.  Coy. 
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Handhuck  der  Kirchetvffemkiekie:,  von  Christian  FisehhaiiBer,  ThecA. 
LehreramMisuonehMsinBaseL  Baael:  Dedoff.  8to,  pp.  xii,  688. 8.80 
mks. — A  work  written  especially  for  the  author's  own  use  in  the  class-room. 
It  endeavors  to  meet  a  want  which,  in  the  aotbor's  opmion,  is  satisfied  by 
none  o£  the  nrnneroaa  handbooks  which  we  already  possess*  A  com- 
parison of  it  with  its  predecessors  is  not  possible  here ;  only  its  actual  use 
as  a  text-book  can  fully  exhibit  its  merits  and  defects,  but  it  promises  to 
fulfill  its  design  capitally.  Details  are  omitted,  the  chief  points  are  brought 
out  with  clearness  and  with  en^>hatts,  and  the  arrangement  admits  of 
oonsecntiye  reading  without  discomfort,  an  arrangement,  to  be  sure,  which 
has  bodi  advantages  and  disadvantages.  The  author  lays  no  claim  to 
original  study  of  the  sources;  he  aims  simply  to  present  the  results  ^ 
others  in  a  hiuidy  form.  The  division  into  periods  is  somewhat  pecuHav, 
and  the  centuriid  method  is  a  little  too  prominent.  Theologically,  the 
author  stands  upon  conservative  ground,  ae  may  be  seen  from  his  chapter 

upon  Christ  and  the  iq>ostol]c  age. Lehrbuch  dss  Kirckenrechts,  von 

Dr.  Ad.  Frantz,  a.  o.  Prof.  <fer  Rechte  an  der  Universitttt  Marburg; 
Gotfingen:  Yaadeidioeck  uad  Ruprecht  8vo,  pp.  xii,  322.  6  mks., 
geb.  7.20  mks.  —  This  work,  which  is  not  designed  to  supersede  the 
larger  worics  of  Richter,  Schulte,  Friedbetg,  and  others,  fulfills  admirably 
its  design  as  a  text-book.  Although'  intended  primarily  for  students  ot 
law,  it  forms  just  as  excellent  a  handbook  for  stud^ats  of  theology,  con«> 
taining,  as  it  does,  a  clear  and  concise  sketch  of  the  history  of  church 
oiganizations  and  government  from  the  legal  point  of  view,  as  well  as  a 
discussion  of  the  existing  constitution  of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
Church.  The  discussion  is  based,  of  course,  upon  the  church  of  Ger- 
many, and  has  little  relevance  to  ecclesiastical  conditions  in  other  coun- 
tries, but  the  historical  part  of  the  book  is  of  universal  value. Ver^ 

fasstmgsgesckichte  der  evangtelischrltUherischen  Kirche  in  Russland,  von 
Herrmann  Dalton.  Gotha  :  Perthes.  8vo,  pp.  xvi,  344.  6  mks.  —  The 
first  extensive  work  upon  this  subject  from  the  pen  of  one  who  has  been 
pastor  of  the  German  Reformed  church  in  St  Petersburg  for  thirty  years 
will  be  welcomed  as  throwing  light  upon  a  very  obscure  but  highly  impor- 
tant subject  The  work  hancUes  the  history  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Rus- 
sia from  its  beginning,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  to  the  pres- 
ent time. AssyriacJies  W'drterbuch  zur  gesamten  bisher  verdffent^ 

Uokten  KevLschrifUiteratur  unter  Berilcksicktigung  zahlreicker  unverdf- 
fentlichter  Teocte,  von  Prof.  Dr.  Friedrich  Delitzsch  (in  ca.  10  Lieferun- 
gen).  I.  Lieferung.  Leipzig:  Hinrichs.  4to,  pp.  .168.  Subscription 
31.50  mks.  —  The  first  inst^ment  of  the  long-expected  Ass3rrian  lexi- 
con. It  is  published  in  large  quarto  form  (autographic  reproduction),  and 
presents  a  sumptuous  appearance.  Li  the  present  installment  are  treated 
under  95  articles,  188  words,  from  ^  to  •jns.  The  next  two  will  likewise 
be  devoted  to  the  letter  ^  The  remaining  installments  are  to  appear  at  reg^ 
ular  intervals,  and  the  completed  work  will  contain  about  1,600  pages. 
The  lexicon  is  intended  to  embrace  the  entire  mass  of  published  inscrip- 
tions, as  well  as  a  great  number  yet  unpublished.  The  author's  principle  is 
to  treat  the  Assyrian  vocabulary  chiefly  by  itself,  without  reference  to  the 
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other  Semitio  Ungaa^pes,  and  to  introdaoe  ihe  latter  for  comparison  onlgr 

in  pardcolarly  difficult  eases* Wissensohaftlicher  und  praktischer 

Commentar  Uber  den  eraten  Fetrue  Biief^  von  Dr.  Thaol.  Joh.  Martin 
UsterL  firster  Theil :  Die  Anslegung.  Zurich :  Hohr.  8vo,  pp.  riiiy 
234.  5  mks.  —  The  present  volume  is  exclusively  exegetical,  and  the 
epistle  is  treated  with  great  fullness  and  detaiL  The  introductory 
questions,  such  as  date,  authorship,  etc,  are  all  left  for  the  second  vol- 
ume, which  is  to  appear  in  the  fall.  Space  forbids  our  giving  any  exam- 
j>les  of  the  author's  exegesis,  but,  m  we  perhaps  alwajrs  look  first,  in  a  com- 
mentary upon  L  Peter  for  the  interpretation  of  iii.  18-19,  it  may  simply 
be  said  that  he  finds  taught  in  that  passage  a  continuance  of  mercy  after 

death  for  the  unsaved. Das  Johanneeevanffelium,  untersucht  nnd 

erkllLrt  von  Oscar  Holtzmann.  Darmstadt :  Waitz.  8?o,  pp.  viii,  306. 
9  mks.  —This  interesting  work  consists  of  Untereuohungen  (pp.  1-195) 
and  KommerUar  (196-306).  Under  the  former  head  are  discussed  su<^ 
introductory  questions  as  the  relation  of  the  fourth  Grospel  to  Uie  synoptic 
gospels  (very  full  and  thorough),  die  Weltansehauungy  Kompoeitionsweise^ 
dussere  Bexeugung^  etc  The  commentary  proper  is  very  brief,  and  onlgr 
the  most  important  subjects  are  touched  upon,  but  these  are  treated  with  a 
clearness  and  condensation  which  display  unusual  ability  and  self-restraint. 
Such  a  brief  outline  is,  of  course,  not  designed  to  take  the  place  of  oar 
Meyers  and  other  great  exegetical  storehouses,  but  it  has  its  peculiar  ad- 
vantages. The  author  is  an  advanced  liberal,  and  holds  many  radical 
positions ;  for  example,  he  undervalues  the  historical  worth  of  the  GrospeL 
it  is  needless  to  say  that  he  denies  its  apostolic  authorship ;  and  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  him  denying  in  toto  the  Ephesian  activity  of  the  apostle 
John,  and  substituting  for  hun,  in  the  toadition,  the  presbyter  John,  as 
the  author  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  as  the  teacher  of  Polycarp  and  of 

Pepias,  although  he  has  against  him  many  of  Germany's  best  critics. 

Commentar  zur  Oenesis,  von  C.  W.  Gossrau.  fialberstadt :  Schimmel- 
burg.  8vo,  pp.  390.  7.50  mks.  —  In  eonneddon  with  the  preceding, 
it  is  interesting  to  turn  to  this  bo<^  as  a  proof  (whateiner  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  think)  that  orthodoxy,  as  sound  as  ever  existed,  slill  flour- 
ishes in  Germany.  As  far  as  the  writer  is  able  to  judge,  the  author  is 
the  most  orthodox  commentator  of  the  age  ;  at  least  his  book  seems  to 
be  chiefly  occupied  in  combating  the  heterodox  opinions  of  others. 
Delitzsch  is  usually  considered  reasonably  sound,  but  ^e  poor  man  fares 
badly  at  the  hands  of  his  present  critic.  Tiie  tone  of  the  book  is  de- 
cidedly pessimistic.  After  discus^ig,  in  his  introduction,  a  number  of 
Delitzsch's  positions,  he  concludes  with  the  ominous  words :  ^^Bo  wird  der 
ungl&ubigen  Kritik  Schritt  fttr  Schritt  gewiehen,  langsam,  aber  gewichoi, 
und  also  Gottes  Wort  preisgegeben."  He  makes  short  work  wit£  modem 
theories  as  to  the  cou^position  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  states  his  own  po- 
sition in  the  following  unequivocal  words  :  '^  Die  Grenesis  ist  von  Einem 
feschrieben  mit  festem  Plane  und  deutlichem  Zusunmenhange ;  dieser 
)ine  war  Moses,  der  FOhrer  der  Kinder  Israel  aus  Aegypten,  ihr  Geseta- 
geber  und  der  Mittler  Kwischen  Gott  und  IsradL  In  dem  Buohe  ist  so 
wenig  Irrthum  ak  Betrug  oder  Fttlsohung  der  Wahrheit."  Evolution 
seems  to  be  his  especial  foe.  ^So  bildet  d^m  der  Darwinismus  in  jeder 
Perm  den  Gegensatz  g^en  die  BibeL"  He  oonclndes  that  the  creation 
took  place  in  six  days  of  the  same  length  as  our  own;  he  finds  the 
Trinity  taught  in  L  26,  and  insists  that  the  flood  must  have  covered  the 
whole  earth.     He  is  a  brave  man  who  admits  no  xxmapromises,  and  evi- 
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dendy  feels  himself  commissioned  to  uphold  the  trae  faith  against  its  nu- 
merous enemies. Der  Ursprung  und  die  Bedeutung  des  ApostolcUes 

in  der  christlichen  Kirche  der  ersten  zwei  Jahrhunderte,  Eine  kritisch- 
historische  Untersuchung  anf  Grand  der  Schriften  des  Neuen  Testaments 
und  der  weiteren  christUchen  literatur.  Eine  von  der  Haager  Gresell- 
schaft  zur  Yertheidig^g  der  christlichen  Religion  gekrOnte  Preisschrift, 
YQU  Wilhelm  Senfert,  Pfarrer  in  WoUbach  (Baden).  Leiden:  BrilL 
Svo,  pp.  viii,  162.  3  mks.  — This  interesting  study  should  be  welcomed 
as  tiie  most  detailed  and  extensive  treatment  of  this  particular  subject 
which  has  yet  appeared.  The  author  is,  unfortunately,  still  under  the 
influence  of  the  Tubingen  school,  and  his  work  suffers,  in  consequence. 
He  can  treat  the  non-Pauline  books  of  the  New  Testament  only  as  ten- 
dency writings,  and  the  historical  worth  of  his  conclusions  is  thereby 
greatly  lessened.  The  results  which  he  reaches  are  decidedly  radical : 
for  example,  Christ  did  not,  during  his  life,  appoint  apostles.  Our  synop- 
tic Grospels,  as  we  have  them,  betray  a  Judaizing  tendency  in  dating  back 
into  Christ's  life  a  historical  fact  which  took  place  some  years  after  his 
death  and  resurrection.  The  apostolate,  as  an  institution,  owes  its  origin 
to  a  reaction  against  Paul's  free  proclamation  of  the  Gospel,  and  belongs, 
therefore,  to  the  time  of  the  strife  between  Paul  and  the  Judaizers.  Paul, 
therefore,  not  merely  by  his '  personality,  but  also  by  his  defense  of  his 
own  apostleship,  was  the  real  founder  of  the  dignity  of  the  apostolate. 
Upon  this  point  the  author  lays  great  weight ;  it  is  the  kernel  of  his 
thesis.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fifties  the  list  of  the  apostles  was  first 
revised,  and  its  number  reduced  to  twelve,  in  order  to  shut  out  PauL 
Christ  was  indeed  the  founder  of  the  apostolate,  but  not  '*  in  dem  Sinne, 
als  ha.tte  er  diese  Institution  des  apostolischen  und  nachapost.  Zeitalters 
selber  zu  seinen  Lebzeiten  als  etwas  neues  ins  Leben  gerufen."  From  the 
Synoptists  we  can  draw  nothing  reliable  in  regard  to  the  orig^  of  the  apos- 
tolate, except  that  *'  Jesus  fttr  seine  JUnger  der  Aussendende  war,  gerade  so 
er  selbst  ein  Apostel  Gottes  war."  But  space  forbids  the  mention  of  fur- 
ther details  ;  likewise  any  discussion  of  the  author's  positions,  interesting 
as  the  subject  is.  We  welcome  the  work  as  a  conscientious,  painstaking 
study  of  an  important  theme,  and  especially  because,  in  awakening  oppo- 
sition, as  it  must  from  many  quarters,  it  will  be  the  beginning  of  a  more 
careful  study  of  the  matter,  which  cannot  but  be  productive  of  good 

results. Bibliotheea  Theologica,  herausgegeben  von  Gustav  Ruprecht. 

Gottingen :  Yandenhoeck  und  Ruprecht.  Price  yearly  2.50  mks.  — 
This  Bibliotheea  can  hardly  be  classed  with  theological  literature,  as  it  is 
nothing  more  than  a  list  of  titles;  but  its  usefulness  warrants  our  bringing 
it  particularly  before  the  notice  of  American  readers.  It  has  been  issued 
regularly  for  more  than  twenty  years,  but  last  year  its  province  was 
extended  to  include  foreign  literature  and  periodical  articles,  and  the 
value  of  the  catalogue  ie  thus  greatly  increased.  It  appears  quarterly, 
and  aims  to  contain  the  titles  of  all  books  and  articles,  upon  any 
branch  of  theological  science,  which  have  appeared  during  the  quarter, 
arranged  topically,  with  an  alphabetical  index  of  authors  added  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  volumes  of  the  same  series  —  from  1863  to  1885 
—can  be  procured  of  the  same  publishers  for  ten  marks,  and  Zuchold's 
catalogue,  including  the  literature  from  1830-1862  (two  volumes),  for 
eight  marks. 

Arthur  C.  McGiffert. 
Mabbubg,  Prussia. 
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THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  SCIENTIFIC  TEMPER  IN 
MODERN  POETRY.    . 


Abt,  Religion,  Science,  —  these  are  the  three  great  f ormatiye 
powers  of  human  life.  No  one  of  them  has  ever  been  absent 
at  any  period  of  recorded  history ;  some  one  of  them  has  always 
been  predominant.  From  questions  concerning  the  relations  of 
the  three,  has  sprung  a  large  share  of  our  intellectual  perplexities : 
in  their  harmony  would  be  found  the  solution  of  our  greatest 
mysteries. 

The  problem  of  the  relation  of  art  to  religion  has  at  least  been 
well  aii'ed.  Greece  answered  it  in  one  way,  mediaeyal  Christian- 
ity in  another ;  and  if  not  solved  it  has  in  any  case  retired  into 
the  background.  In  our  own  day  it  is  the  third  factor  which  has 
absorbed  attention ;  and  the  relation  of  science  to  religion  on  the 
one  hand  and  to  art  on  the  other  has  become  the  burning  topic 
of  the  time. 

It  has  naturally  been  the  first  of  these  relationships  which  has 
chiefly  engrossed  our  thoughts.  The  subject  is  both  more  obvious 
and  more  important.  We  have  been  steeped  in  it  now  for  many 
years.  It  has  been  preached  at  us  from  pulpit  and  lecture-desk ; 
it  has  appealed  to  us  in  every  new  set  of  book  advertisements ; 
and  it  has  insidiously  lurked  within  the  covers  of  the  popular 
magazine.  We  seem  to  see  signs  that  .the  storm  is  subsiding ;  that 
the  problem,  in  all  its  issues,  is  at  last  fairly  before  the  public,  and 
can  pass,  so  far  as  it  has  not  been  solved,  into  the  honorable  ranks 
of  such  retired  and  permanent  perplexities  as  that  of  Fate  and 
Free-wilL  In  the  mean  time,  the  third  question,  that  which  eon« 
cems  the  nature  of  the  relation  of  science  and  art,  has  been 
clearly  recognized,  indeed,  but  somewhat  cursorily  dealt  with  ;  it 
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is  certainly,  however,  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  a  careful 
inquiry ;  and  there  are  many  indications  that  its  time  is  at  hand. 

So  far,  there  has  been  in  all  the  treatment  of  this  subject  a 
curious  superficiality.  The  general  public  thinks  and  constantly 
says  that  there  is  between  art  and  science  a  natural  antagonism, 
and  that,  as  scientific  conceptions  come  more  and  more  to  control 
our  thoughts,  artistic  conceptions  will  be  regarded  with  indiffer- 
ence, and  will  tend  to  disappear.  Critical  thinkers,  on  the  whole, 
from  Hazlitt  to  Dowden  and  Stedman,  agree  in  this  view.  Their 
reasons  for  holding  it  are  quite  simple;  they  may,  indeed,  be  re- 
duced to  two  syllogisms.     The  first  reads  as  follows :  — 

Art  is  founded  on  mystery ; 

Science  destroys  mystery ;  i 

Therefore,  art  and  science  are  incompatible. 

And  the  second  is  similar,  though  a  trifle  less  logical :  — 

Science  concerns  itself  with  the  telephone  and  the  electric  light ; 

Art  does  not  concern  itself  with  the  telephone  and  the  electric 
light; 

Therefore,  art  and  science  are  incompatible. 

This  demonstration  is  sometimes  exactly  reversed.  Some  en- 
thusiastic people  maintain  that  the  telephone  and  the  electric 
light  are  in  the  highest  sense  artistic,  and  are  to  furnish  the  ma- 
terials for  the  art,  especially  the  poetic  art,  of  the  future.  These 
people  are,  as  a  rule,  fond  of  quoting  Mr.  Whitman,  above  all 
in  such  passages  as  this :  — 

**  The  ^tui  of  surgical  instrumentSy  and  the  ^tui  of  ocoliBt's  or  aoriBt's  instni- 

ments  or  dentist's  instruments  — 
The  cylinder-press,  theliaud-piess,  the  frisket  and  tjmpan— the  oompositor^s 

stick  and  rule ; 
In  them  your  themes  and  hints  and  provokers  :  •— 
If  not,  the  whole  earth  has  no  themes  or  hints  or  provokers — and  never 

had." 

But  in  whatever  way  we  turn  these  arg^uments,  they  are  neither 
of  them  very  profound.  The  last  one  takes  an  obviously  narrow 
view  of  science.  The  question  whether  we  are  to  have  new  art 
during  the  next  fifty  years  or  so  is  comparatively  trivial,  and 
even  a  moderate  optimism  may  suppose  that  the  time  will  come 
ii^n  we  shall  have  made  ourselves  as  comfortable  as  the  limits  of 
time  and  space  will  permit,  and  have  leisure  to  turn  our  attention 
away  from  material  discoveries.  Those  who  urge  the  first  ar- 
gument are  apparently  not  familiar  with  the  truth  pointed  out 
by  Spencer,  that  the  more  we  enlarge  the  shining  globe  of  our 
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knowledge,  the  more  extended  will  be  the  surface  in  contact  with 
surrounding  darkness.  But  further  than  this,  such  arguments  are 
founded  on  a  radical  misconception  of  the  relation  between  art 
and  science.  The  misconception  runs  through  all  that  has  been 
written  on  the  subject ;  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  effort  to  ascer- 
tain the  real  nature  of  the  relation  has  eyer  been  made.  Now  all 
the  light  that  we  have  yet  gained  concerning  the  true  bearing  of 
science  on  religion  has  come  from  discussing  the  real  connection 
of  the  two  and  defining  their  respective  provinces ;  it  would  there- 
fore seem  worth  while  to  attempt  in  this  analogous  subject  a  simi- 
lar method.  In  this  way,  we  can  perhaps  find  a  logical  basis  for 
our  inquiry  into  the  effect  of  science  on  modem  art,  for  we  shall 
know  what  kind  of  an  effect  to  look  for.  And  as  art  in  general 
is  rather  a  broad  subject  for  discussion,  we  will  limit  ourselves  to 
poetry,  the  branch  of  art  popularly  supposed  to  come  in  modt 
direct  conflict  with  science. 

Notice,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  object  of  poetry  is  not  the 
same  as  that  of  science.  Coleridge  long  ago  pointed  out  this  fact, 
but  his  wording  of  the  distinction  has  produced  some  confusion ; 
for  it  has  seemed  to  countenance  the  theory  that  science  concerned 
itself  with  truth,  while  poetry  had  a  decided  preference  for  fic- 
tion, provided  the  fiction  were  agreeable.  In  reality,  neither 
science  nor  poetry  can  for  an  instant  tolerate  anything  but  the 
strictest  of  truth  ;  but  their  ultimate  objects  vary.  Science  pre- 
sents to  us  truth  in  order  that  we  may  know ;  poetry  presents  to 
us  truth  in  order  that  we  may  enjoy. 

Further  than  this,  science  and  poetry  do  not  concern  themselves 
with  the  same  subject-matter.  The  truths  which  they  convey  are 
not  of  the  same  order.  From  ignoring  this  obvious  fact  has 
sprung  in  great  measure  the  superficiality  with  which  even  the 
best  men  treat  the  subject.  They  inquire  whether  scientific  facts 
are  fit  subjects  for  poetry ;  diey  decide  that  the  railroad  is  un- 
poetic,  and  tiiat  a  nebulous  mass  does  not  appeal  to  the  imagina- 
tion ;  and  the  question  is  dismissed.  Now  such  considerations 
are  remote  from  the  point.  The  provinces  of  science  and  poetry- 
must  always  remain  distinct ;  but  they  do  not  interfere  with  each 
other.  The  scientist  concerns  himself  with  the  facts  evident  upon 
ultimate  analysis;  the  poet  with  the  facts  of  appearance;  and 
the  one  set  of  facts  is  as  true  as  the  other.  To  the  scientist,  the 
world  must  forever  roll  on  its  axis  around  the  central  solar  fire ; 
to  the  poet,  the  sun  must  forever  set  behind  the  western  hills. 

The  relation  between  poetry  and  science  is,  then,  one  neither  of 
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object  nor  of  subject-matter.  They  do  not  work  towards  the  same 
end ;  they  do  not  use  the  same  material.  If  we  are  to  discover 
between  the  two  any  vital  connecting  principle,  we  must  look 
deeper.  We  must  penetrate  below  applied  science  and  below  dis- 
covered law  to  the  spirit  which  has  inspired  conceptions  and  ren- 
dered possible  discoveries,  —  to  the  scientific  temper.  It  is  not  in 
one  detail  or  another,  it  is  in  the  change  of  our  whole  attitude 
towards  the  world  that  consists  the  miracle  of  modem  science. 
Now  poetry  has  always  claimed  to  oe  the  imaginative  interpreta- 
tion of  life ;  and  if  it  cannot  adjust  itself  to  this  new  attitude, 
which  modifies  our  whole  conception  of  the  world  and  our  relation 
to  it,  one  of  two  things  must  happen  :  either  it  must  perish  alto- 
gether, or  it  must  lose  the  breadth  and  nobility  of  scope  in  which 
its  power  has  hitherto  consisted,  and  sink  into  a  mere  dilettante 
amusement,  valued  for  its  prettiness  and  not  for  its  message.  Is 
poetry  able  to  adjust  itself  to  the  scientific  attitude  and  to  assimi- 
late the  scientific  temper,  while  losing  nothing  of  its  peculiar 
power  ?  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  direction  in  which  the  true 
influence  of  science  on  poetry  is  to  be  studied. 

Now,  when  we  analyze  an  attitude,  we  find  that  it  depends  on 
the  apprehension  of  certain  great  principles  so  fundamental  and 
all-pervasive  that  they  diffuse  themselves  through  all  our  modes 
of  thought,  and  color  our  mental  action.  And  the  easiest  way  to 
carry  on  our  inquiry  will  be  to  take  up  one  after  another  of  these 
great  vital  principles,  and  ask  how  far  its  influence  can  be  traced  in 
the  vast  body  of  poetic  literature  which  this  century  has  produced. 
If  we  find  that  these  principles  have  been  ignored,  we  must,  I 
fear,  conclude  that  our  poetry,  unless  it  reforms,  is  doomed  to 
shrink  a  good  deal  and  become  a  matter  of  very  secondary  impor- 
tance ;  but  if  we  find  them  eagerly  welcomed  and  assimilated,  we 
may  at  least  hope  for  the  opposite. 

One  word  of  preface  first.  An  attitude  is  not  a  dogma ;  it  is 
not  a  collection  of  dogmas.  It  is  cause,  and  not  effect.  Now, 
a  cause  must  precede  an  effect ;  and  the  spirit  which  produced  the 
discoveries  of  modem  science  was  in  the  air  long  before  the  pub- 
lication of  the  "  Origin  of  Species."  We  need  not,  therefore, 
confine  our  inquiry  to  the  poetry  written  since  1859  ;  neither  need 
we  be  surprised  should  we  find  the  poets  sometimes  anticipating 
a  scientific  idea  before  it  was  formulated.  Such  anticipations 
would  simply  prove  how  subtly  diffused  was  the  modem  spirit 
We  shall,  then,  include  in  our  study  all  the  poets  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  taking  the  French  Revolution  as  the  great  break 
between  the  ancient  and  the  modern  world. 
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IL 

As  we  take  ap  one  after  the  other  the  characteristio  prin- 
ciples of  modem  science,  we  are  first  struck  by  the  amazing 
growth  in  clearness  and  power  of  the  idea  of  Force.  That  idea 
was  not  unknown  to  early  science  and  philosophy;  but  it  re- 
mained barren  and  unproductive,  and  it  lacked  one  of  the  most 
important  elements  of  the  modem  force-idea,  —  that  of  progress 
towards  some  definite,  though  unseen  end.  The  conception  of 
one  vast,  ever-active,  determining  energy  is  modem;  and  incal- 
culable indeed  is  the  change  it  has  wrought  in  our  attitude  to- 
wards the  world.  It  is  almost  impossible  now  to  think  our- 
selves away  from  the  idea,  and  only  after  careful  study  are  we 
convinced  by  the  strongest  of  evidence  that  in  our  older  litera- 
ture, taken  as  a  whole,  no  traces  of  its  influence  are  to  be  found. 
Here  and  there  is  a  stray  hint  or  a  suggestive  line  ;  but,  broadly 
speaking,  we  find  that  the  conception  of  progress  is  unknown  in 
our  older  poetry.  Until  the  time  of  Wordsworth,  the  universe  is 
thought  of  as  stationary,  or  as  partaking  at  best  of  a  curious 
rotary  motion.  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  instances,  but  we 
shall  presently  take  up  the  subject  in  detail,  and  one  general  ex- 
ample must  suffice.  Of  all  the  greater  English  poets,  there  is 
none  who  took  so  genuine  a  delight  as  did  Spenser  in  cosmic 
speculation.  It  had  for  his  abstruse  and  dreamy  temperament  a 
special  fascination ;  hints  of  it  constantly  occur  in  the  ^^  Faerie 
Queene;"  and  at  last,  in  the  fine  fragment  on  Mutabilitee,  the 
allegory  becomes  confessedly  philosophical,  and  centres  around 
this  very  problem  of  change,  a  question  which  weighed  heavily 
on  the  poet's  mind.  The  goddess  Mutabilitee  claims  the  world  as 
her  own,  and  summons  as  her  witnesses  the  seasons,  months,  etc. 
She  makes  out  a  strong  case  for  herself,  but  is  condemned  by 
Nature  in  significant  lines,  which  sum  up  the  whole  philosophy 
of  the  time.  It  is  curious  to  notice  in  the  whole  passage  the 
absence  of  any  idea  of  growth,  and  the  disgust  with  which  change 
is  viewed,  as  the  prime  enemy  of  order  and  harmony :  — 

^  I  well  consider  all  that  ye  have  said, 
And  find  that  all  things  steadfastness  do  hate. 
And  changed  be  ;  yet,  being  rightly  wayd, 
They  are  not  changed  from  their  first  estate. 
But  by  their  change  their  being  do  dilate, 
And,  turning  to  themselves  at  length  againe. 
Do  work  their  own  salvation  so  by  Fate. 
Then  over  them  change  doth  not  rule  and  reigne, 
But  they  rule  over  change,  and  do  their  states  maintain.** 
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^^  Taming  to  themselves  againe."  That  is  the  root-idea.  An 
unending  return  to  the  original  condition  ;  a  perpetual  revolution 
of  the  wheel  in  the  same  spot,  with  no  forward  impetus.  The 
idea  of  change  as  the  necessary  condition  of  development  has  not 
yet  dawned ;  it  was  not  to  dawn  for  centuries. 

And  when  it  finally  appeared,  it  was  under  circumstances  so 
abnormal  and  violent  that  its  true  scope  was  not  at  first  perceived. 
Introduced  in  the  lurid  atmosphere  of  the  French  Bevokition, 
the  faith  in  progress  was  seized  in  a  spirit  of  defiance  and  sensa- 
tion. The  writers  of  the  first  of  the  century  brandish  it  like  a 
red  fiag.  They  do  not  apprehend  the  idea  as  a  fact;  they  claim 
it  as  a  right.  As  liberty  meant  to  them  the  destruction  of  tyrants, 
so  progress  implied  primarily  the  annihilation  of  the  past.  Even 
SheUey,  with  his  glorious,  if  misty,  aspirations,  could  not  divest 
himself  of  the  negative  idea  that  growth  can  come  only  through 
violence  and  destruction.  But  in  time  thought  quieted  down.  It 
became  calm,  rational,  observant.  The  conception  of  progress 
ceased  to  be  emotional  and  political;  it  became  scientific  It 
recognized  the  great  principle  of  harmonious  development,  —  con- 
secutive, not  spasmodic.  Since  then,  the  idea  has  permeated  our 
literature  with  constantly  increasing  power,  till  it  has  become  in 
our  own  day  the  great  governing  principle  of  thought  and  life.  In 
our  own  generation,  in  the  poems  of  Tennyson  and  Browning,  wa 
find  it  at  last  thoroughly  assimilated,  —  and  how  noble  is  the 
result  I  We  cannot  tell  which  poet  grasps  it  more  fully :  Brown^ 
ing,  who  individualizes  the  conception,  and  bids  us  behold  in  the 
life  of  each  separate  soul,  ^^  on  the  earth,  the  broken  arc ;  in  the 
heavens,  the  perfect  round ; "  or  Tennyson,  who  generalizes  it» 
and  rises  to  the  vision,  faint  yet  clear,  of  ^^one  far-off,  divine 
event,  to  which  the  whole  creation  moves."  In  almost  every 
department  of  our  poetry  we  recognize  the  fructifying  power  of 
this  new  idea ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  to  trace 
some  of  its  special  manifestations. 

Consider,  for  instance,  the  difference  between  the  treatment  of 
character  in  the  older  literature  and  in  that  of  to-day.  What  is 
the  secret  of  this  difference  ?  Not,  as  is  often  asserted,  that  we 
have  no  competent  character-drawing  in  early  times.  The  actors 
in  the  old  epics  stand  out  before  us  clear,  living,  forcible.  The 
description  is  simple,  but  natures  were  simple  then ;  and  a  few 
strong,  concise  touches  may  give  us  more  than  a  whole  novel  of 
analysis. 

IL^w  these  men  live  in  our  hearts  and  minds  I     Achilles,  the 
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impetiioiis  and  noble;  Ulysses,  the  wary  and  sad;  Launcelot, 
^'  meekest  man  and  the  gentlest  that  ever  ate  in  hall  among  ladies ; 
and  sternest  knight  to  thy  mortal  foe  that  ever  put  spear  in  the 
rest : "  we  know  them  all,  as  we  know  the  man  we  talk  to  in  the 
horse-cars,  the  acquaintance  from  whom  we  parted  last  night.  In 
the  most  novel  of  novels  yon  shall  find  no  gallery  of  figures  that,  for 
subtle  humor,  for  kindly  yet  keen  discrimination,  shall  exceed  old 
Dan  Chaucer's  company  of  pilgrims.  Yet  a  fundamental  difference 
in  method  we  all  perceive  between  the  '^  Morte  d' Arthur  "  and  the 
**  Idylls  of  the  King,"  between  the  **  Prologue "  and  the  "  Ring 
and  the  Book."  This  difference  lies  just  here :  our  modem  study 
of  character  finds  its  interest  and  value  only  as  it  traces  growth,  — 
it  centres  in  the  idea  of  development ;  while  to  the  older  writers 
this  idea  is  completely  ignored.  With  them,  a  type,  once  drawn, 
is  unchangeable.  The  inevitable  progression  of  years  leaves  no 
mark  even  on  the  outward  man.  Helen  returns  to  the  home  she 
bad  left  thirty  years  before,  still  calm  in  eternal  beauty ;  Palamon 
and  Arcite,  an  indefinite  number  of  ^^  years  or  tweye''  having 
elapsed,  fight  for  Emelye  with  all  the  ardor  of  youth.  Neither  is 
there  any  change  of  the  inner  nature.  Circumstances  may  storm 
and  rage  and  batter ;  extremes  of  fortune  succeed  each  other  with 
startling  rapidity ;  death  threatens,  love  encircles,  power  crowns ; 
yet  the  hero  remiuns  throughout  passive  and  unmoved ;  as  he  was 
in  the  beginning,  so  he  emerges  at  the  end.  Griselda  the  girl 
receives  with  meek  brow  and  folded  hands  the  summons  to  wed 
her  feudal  lord ;  with  meek  brow  and  folded  hands  Griselda  the 
matron  welcomes  her  husband's  bride.  Years  have  passed  by, 
filled  with  strange  and  bitter  experience ;  but  they  have  not 
affected  her,  —  she  remains  a  constant  quantity.  This  curious 
subjective  immobility  pervades,  all  the  characters  of  fiction  and 
poetry  until  our  own  day.  Is  it  heretical  to  say  that  even  in 
Shakespeare  we  find  traces  of  its  influence  ?  Do  we  ever  think 
of  the  childhood  or  youth  of  his  characters  ?  No  one  has  given 
with  equal  power  the  conflicting  passions  that  play  about  the 
central  point  of  individuality  ;  he  has  not  shown  us  that  individu- 
ality altered  in  its  very  texture  through  the  action  of  some  great 
moral  force.  I  think  it  is  Lanier  who  points  out  that  Shake- 
speare has  never  drawn  a  repentance ;  it  is  equally  true  that  he 
has  never,  in  the  deepest  sense,  drawn  a  development  Hamlet's 
indecision  never  hardens  into  determination;  he  kills  the  king 
through  a  passionate  and  instantaneous  impulse.  Othello's  love 
changes  to  jealousy ;  but  the  change  is  in  manifestation,,  not  in 
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essence.  Ophelia  goes  mad  because  her  sweet,  shallow  nature 
cannot  broaden  and  deepen  into  adequacy  to  its  needs.  Shake- 
speare's characters  may  break ;  but  they  never  yield,  and  through 
yielding  grow.  But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  our  great  master, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  appUcation  of  this  principle  in  more 
recent  times.  The  novels  of  fifty  years  ago  no  longer  interest  us. 
Their  charm  is  gone.  Is  it  not  because  they  lived  before  the  dawn 
of  this  new  day?  We  find  in  them  excellent  pictures  of  still- 
life  ;  but  however  crowded  they  may  be  with  adventure  and  even 
with  action,  the  springs  of  the  action  are  always  without  and  not 
within.  This  is  true  of  all  the  novelists  of  the  time ;  it  is  emphat- 
ically true  of  the  representative  novelist,  Scott.  There  is  much 
clatter  of  arms  in  his  stories,  much  hurrying  from  palace  to  heath, 
from  heath  to  dungeon ;  but  through  it  all  there  reigns  the  same 
fixed  calm  of  characters  immutable  in  weakness  or  in  strength. 

We  need  not  linger  to  note  in  detail  the  wonderful  and  vital 
change  wrought  in  our  character-literature  by  the  introduction  of 
the  growth-idea;  a  simple  enumeration  of  the  works  of  one  man 
will  suffice.  Robert  Browning  is  the  one  poet  who  has  taken  for 
his  exclusive  province  human  Ufe,  and  his  method  is  the  repre- 
sentative method  of  the  time.  Now  this  method  has  for  its  very 
soul  the  tracing  of  development.  Colombo,  Caponsacchi,  Tresham, 
Djabal,  Chiappino,  Ottima,  —  in  each  and  all  of  his  characters 
the  interest  centres  in  some  critical  moment,  — 

"  When  the  spirit's  tme  endowments 
Stand  out  clearly  from  its  false  ones, 
And  apprise  it  if  pursuing 
Or  the  right  way,  or  the  wrong  way, 
To  its  triumph  or  undoing." 

The  secret  of  life  to  Browning  is  in  aspiration  towards  the  un- 
attained;  the  one  tragedy  of  life  is  in  arrested  development. 
Growth  or  degeneration :  —  these  are  the  two  eternal  facts.  Ces- 
sation is  impossible ;  for  the  spirit  of  man  is  the  exponent  of  an 
eternal  force,  pressing  it  forward,  while  life  endures,  to  some  glo- 
rious unseen  end. 

Thus  at  the  foundation  of  our  modem  poetic  methods  in  the 
study  of  character  we  find  the  conception  of  purposeful  activity ; 
we  shall  find  the  same  conception  equally  vital  in  that  department 
which,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  we  may  call  contemplative  or 
reflective.  And  its  manifestations  are  in  a  way  analogous.  In 
the  treatment  of  character  it  took  the  form  of  enthusiasm  for  the 
transitional  as  distinguished  from  the  permanent ;  so  in  the  treat- 
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ment  of  abstractions  it  is  evident  in  the  characteristic  modem 
tendency  to  study  processes  instead  of  dwelling  on  results.  Once 
more,  the  development-method  confronts  us;  but  applied  to  the 
presentation,  not  of  characters  but  of  ideas. 

When  a  writer  of  the  last  century  desired  to  compose  an  Essay 
on  Man,  he  sat  down  and  meditated.  He  thought  out  with  scru- 
pulous care  all  which  might,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  be  said  to  ad- 
vantage on  the  subject ;  he  formulated  his  conclusions  in  the  most 
elegant  language  at  his  disposal,  eliminating  all  suggestion  of  the 
individual  method  by  which  those  conclusions  were  reached,  and 
he  finally  sent  out  into  the  world  a  rhythmical  row  of  sententious 
and  impersonal  opinions. 

An  author  of  this  century  wishing  to  write  a  reflective  poem 
does  not,  for  reasons  that  will  appear  later,  choose  as  his  subject, 
^Man."  But  he  will  take  for  his  theme  one  of  the  fundamental 
problems  which  have  never  been  so  near  the  common  heart  as 
they  are  to-day ;  and  his  method  of  treatment  will  be  most  easily 
understood  by  a  reference  to  the  great  modem  poem  of  contem- 
plation.     What  is  Tennyson's  method  in  *^  In  Memoriam  "  ? 

The  theme  is  the  faith  in  immortality  developed  through  the 
sorrow  of  loss ;  and  the  whole  interest  of  the  poem  depends  on 
tracing  a  double  process.  First,  that  by  which  the  soul,  in  the 
beginning  numb  with  despair,  is  slowly  roused  to  consciousness, 
and  led  step  by  step,  through  shifting  phases  of  hope  and  fear,  to 
the  sure  and  certain  faith  of  reunion  :  — 

**  Dear  heavenly  friend  that  canst  not  die, 
Mine,  mine  forever,  ever  mine, 


Far  off  thou  art,  hut  ever  nigh; 
I  have  thee  still,  and  I  rejoice; 
I  prosper  circled  with  thy  voice; 
I  shall  not  lose  thee,  though  I  die." 


Second,  the  process  by  which  the  suffering  spirit  is  drawn  from 
absorption  in  its  private  and  special  sorrow  to  share  in  the  broader 
life  and  hope  of  humanity,  believing  that 

<<  All  is  well,  though  &dth  and  form 
Be  sundered  in  the  night  of  fear." 

The  gradual  experience  of  years  is  reflected  minutely  and  faith- 
fully in  successive  phases.  Each  phase,  incomplete  in  itself,  pre- 
pares the  way  for  the  next ;  and  the  final  triumph  of  the  conclusion 
gains  its  whole  value  from  the  record  of  the  struggle  and  per- 
plexity by  which  it  has  been  attained. 
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And  the  method  of  ^In  Memoriam"  is  the  method  of  all 
modem  work.  In  order  that  a  poem  votkj  intereet  us  to-daj,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  it  contain  the  elements  of  developBi^t 
and  suspense.  We  care  nothing  for  oondneions  cut  and  dried^ 
^e  do  care  for  the  process  by  whidi  these  conclusions  were 
reached.  The  soul,  held  in  unstable  equilibrium  betwe^i  con-' 
jBicting  forces ;  testing,  rejecting,  quivering  responsive  to  a  com- 
plex sequence  of  emotions, — this  is  what  appeals  to  us,  diis  the 
record  that  we  seek.  The  experiences  presented  must  not  be 
dried  specimens ;  they  must  be  endowed  with  the  vital  power  of 
growth.  We  turn  aside  from  even  the  shortest  poem  wUch  fails 
to  convey  some  sense  of  the  development  of  thought  and  mood. 
How  strikingly  the  poetry  which  the  French  call  ^*  intime  '*  — >  the 
poetry  which  comes  home  to  our  hearts  —  conforms  to  this  princi* 
pie  I  See,  for  instance,  in  these  lines  of  Clough's,  how  each  stanza 
represents  a  different  stage  in  the  soul's  search  for  oommuaioD 
with  the  Divine :  — 

*'  O  Thoa  whose  image  in  the  shiine 

Of  human  spirits  dwells  Divine; 

Which  from  that  precinct  once  conveyed 

To  be  to  outer  day  displajed, 

Doth  vanish,  part,  and  leave  behind 

Mere  blank  and  void  of  empty  mind, 

Which  wilful  fancy  seeks  in  vain 

With  casual  shapes  to  fill  again  1 

**  O  Thou  that  in  our  bosom's  shrine 
Dost  dwell,  unknown  because  Divine^ 
I  sought  to  speak,  I  thought  to  say, 

<  The  light  is  here,'  <  Behold  the  way,' 

<  The  Voice  was  thus,'  and  *  thus  the  Word,' 
And  '  thus  I  spoke,'  and  '  thus  I  heard,'  — 
But  from  the  lips  that  half -essayed, 

The  imperfect  utterance  fell  unmade* 

^  O  Thou,  in  that  mysterious  shrine, 
Enthroned,  as  I  must  say.  Divine, 
I  will  not  frame  one  thought  of  what 
Thou  may'st  either  be  or  not ; 
I  will  not  prate  of  *  thus '  and  <80^' 
And  be  profane  with  <  yes '  and  *  no '  •— 
Enough  that  in  my  soul  and  heart 
Thou,  whatsoe'er  Thou  may'st  be,  art. 

M  Do  only  Thou  in  that  dim  shrine. 
Known  or  unknown,  remain  Divine, 
There,  or  if  not,  at  least  in  eyes 
That  scan  the  ffMt  that  round  them  lies ; 
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The  hand  to  Bwaji  the  judgment  gaide. 
In  sight  and  sense  Thyself  divide  — 
Be  llioa  hot  there  —  in  mind  and  heart, 
I  will  not  ask  to  feel  Thoa  art'' 

In  every  writer  of  the  century  we  find  this  modem  note.  We 
judge  by  reach,  not  grasp.  Shelley,  the  poet  of  desire ;  Words- 
worth, the  poet  of  memory:  we  value  the  one  for  aspirations 
towards  the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed,  the  other  for  the  contem- 
plative joy  with  which  he  dwells  on  the  successive  revelations  of 
past  experience.  An  Arnold  struggles  through  the  storm  and 
stress  of  modem  life  towards  the  tranquillity  of  the  elder  world, 
and  our  natures  join  in  the  contest ;  but  we  turn  from  him  with 
indifference  when,  having  formulated  a  working  theory,  he  drops 
into  complacent  middle  life.  A  Bishop  Blougram  balances  with 
infinite  subtlety  the  proe  and  cone  of  conventional  acquiescence  in 
dogma ;  and  we  follow  him  with  a  keenness  of  sympathy  given  to 
no  man  who  sees  but  one  side.  A  Clough  fights  for  the  clearer 
faith  through  bewilderii^  doubts  of  his  own  power  to  believe ;  and 
the  souls  of  all  seekers  after  tmtii  vibrate  in  unison.  It  is  the 
age  of  the  poetry  of  straggle,  not  of  victory ;  of  desire,  not  of 
achievement ;  of  growth,  not  of  rest. 

'^  And  what  is  our  failure  here  hat  a  triumph's  eridence 
For  the  fulness  of  the  days  ?    Have  we  withered  or  agonized  ? 
Whj  else  was  the  pause  prolonged,  hut  that  singing  might  issue  thenoe  ? 
Why  rushed  the  diioords  in,  but  that  harmony  might  be  priaed  ?  " 

We  have  traced  in  two  departments  of  poetry  the  effect  of  the 
new  scientific  conception  of  vitalizing  energy.  We  have  seen  the 
vigor,  variety,  and  breadth  which  it  has  introduced  in  the  poetry 
of  human  life  and  of  human  thought  One  other  inquiry  under 
this  head  is  left  us ;  and  we  ask  ourselves  to  what  extent  and  in 
what  direction  the  idea  of  all-pervading  force  has  modified  the 
poetic  interpretation  of  nature. 

What  it  has  done  seems  at  first  sight  very  insignificant.  It  has 
introduced  to  the  literature  of  nature  the  idea  of  motion. 

And  this  change,  apparently  so  unimportant,  has  revolutionized 
the  aspect  of  the  natural  world.  To  the  poets  before  Words- 
worth nature  was  a  silent  panorama ;  to  us  it  is  full  of  perpetual 
change.  To  them  it  was  dumb  and  dead ;  to  us  it  is  instinct 
with  buoyant  life. 

It  woidd  be,  of  course,  obviously  untrue  to  say  that  no  motion 
is  ever  rendered  in  the  older  nature-poetry.  The  play  of  day  and 
night,  of  storm  and  oalm,  must  inevitably  have  caught  the  sensi^ 
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tive  eye  of  the  poets,  and  passages  describing  them  will  at  once 
come  to  mindi  But  it  will  be  noticed  that  such  changes  as  are 
rendered  are  always  superficial ;  they  have  no  reference  to  the 
fundamental  sequence  of  energy  that  runs  through  the  natural 
order,  but  are  rather  isolated  phenomena.  Again,  there  is  about 
the  early  treatment  of  nature  a  curious  fact ;  and  an  indication 
of  the  scope  of  the  idea  of  change  and  motion  will  most  effectively 
show  its  limitations.  Now,  to  the  older  poets  this  idea,  when  real- 
ized, came  invariably  with  the  implied  sadness  of  decay.  It  is  in 
moments  of  despondency  that  the  thought  of  transition  appeals  to 
them ;  the  one  message  which  it  brings  is  that  all  fairest  things  are 
doomed  to  swiftest  death.  This  association  of  ideas  will  be  found 
always  to  pervade  our  older  literature.  Very  characteristic  is 
the  pathetic  note  struck  again  and  again  by  Shakespeare  in  the 
Sonnets :  — 

**  When  I  have  seen  the  hungry  ocean  gain 
Advantage  on  the  kingdom  of  the  shore, 
And  the  firm  soil  win  of  the  watery  main 
Increasing  store  with  loss  and  loss  with  store, 

This  thought  is  as  a  death,  which  cannot  choose 
But  weep  to  have  that  which  it  fears  to  lose.*' 

The  philosophical  truth  that  in  change  alone  is  consciousness, 
joy,  life  itself,  is  unknown  to  these  poets ;  the  artistic  sense  of  the 
charm  inherent  in  the  evanescence  of  beauty  is  equally  strange  to 
them.  In  their  best  and  most  healthful  moments,  the  beauty  of 
the  world  is  stable  and  firm.  Their  flowers  never  wither,  their 
skies  never  fade ;  it  must  be  confessed  that  to  us  the  result  is 
sometimes  uninteresting.  Their  one  ideal  is  to  crystallize  all 
loveliness  into  permanent  form.  Thus  Spenseri  in  the  Garden 
of  Aorasia :  — 

^Therewith  the  Heavens,  always  jovial, 
Look*t  on  them  lovely,  still  in  steadfast  state, 
Ne  suffred  storm  nor  frost  on  them  to  fall, 
Their  tender  hnds  or  leaves  to  violate." 

The  whole  method  of  treating  Nature  in  the  older  literature  is 
analogous  to  that  of  the  painter.  The  world  is  viewed  as  a  series 
of  pictures ;  different  scenes  are  carefully  described,  but  the  pas- 
sage of  one  scene  into  another  rarely  or  never.  The  moments 
which  the  poets  love  are  moments  of  repose.  How  seldom  do  we 
find  a  sunrise  or  a  sunset  treated  other  than  conventionally !  Can 
we  conceive  a  man  who  had  steeped  himself  in  the  joy  of  the 
slowly  spreading  dawn  confining  himself  afterwards  to  a  frigid 
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mention  of  the  rosy  fingers  of  Aurora?  Even  Chaucer  never  de- 
scribes such  moments  in  the  natural  method.  No;  the  early 
morning,  when  matters  are  settled,  when  we  are  sure  of  a  number 
of  hours  of  good,  steady  daylight,  is  the  time  he  loves.  Even 
when  the  idea  of  motion  woidd  seem  to  be  inherent  in  the  object 
described,  he  evades  it.  His  delight  in  the  fresh  country  is 
summed  up  in  his  love  for  his  favorite  ^^  briddes."  Allusions  to 
them  are  constant  in  his  poems  ;  but  for  all  that  he  gives  of  their 
airiness  and  lightness,  these  winged  spirits  of  the  breeze  incarnate 
might  just  as  well  be  little  birds  of  wood.  They  sit  on  branches 
and  converse  politely ;  they  do  not  fly,  they  simply  change  their 
position ;  one  is  sure  that  they  would  settle  with  a  thud.  Never 
once,  so  far  as  I  know,  does  Chaucer  note  the  characteristic  flight 
of  a  bird.     He  distinguishes  them  otherwise :  — 

*^  The  Bwalow,  murderer  of  the  bees  Bmall, 
That  maken  honie  of  flowers  fresh  of  hew  ; 
The  wedded  turtle,  with  his  feathers  true» 
The  phesaunt,  soorner  of  the  rocks  by  night." 

We  can  hardly  estimate  the  distance  between  Canace's  Falcon, 
with  her  debonair  talk,  and  Wordsworth's  little  ^^  Ghreen  Linnet," 
that  ^^  brother  of  the  dancing  leaves,"  — 

**  Amid  that  tuft  of  haxel  trees, 
Where  the  flutter  of  his  wings 
Upon  his  hack  and  body  flings 
Shadows  and  sunny  glimmerings 
That  coyer  him  all  over." 

We  have  a  long  road  to  travel  before  we  shall  reach  this  dainty 
appreciation  of  the  charm  of  a  perpetual  quiver.  Even  as  late  as 
Milton  there  is  still  an  utter  deadness  and  flxedness  in  all  delin- 
eations of  nature.  What  a  magnificent  opportunity  for  describing 
the  gradual  dawn  of  living  beauty  was  in  the  hands  of  the  man 
who  did  not  hesitate  to  write  poetry  about  the  creation  I  Does 
he  avail  himself  of  it  ?  Does  he  give  us  any  suggestion  of  the 
tender  grace  of  the  young,  wondering  world,  the  slow  awakening 
and  unfolding  of  all  fair  things  till  they  reach  the  perfection  of 
their  loveliness  ?  Oh  no  I  There  is  chaos,  void,  abyss,  emptiness. 
We  wait  and  watch.  Suddenly  —  hey !  presto !  The  world  is 
made.  There  it  whirls,  —  round,  smooth,  neatly  finished.  There 
are  the  oceans  with  the  fishes,  the  mountains,  the  trees,  yes,  and 
the  flowers  and  beasts :  — 

'*  Forth  flourished  thick  the  dust'ring  vine,  forth  crept 

The  swelling  gourd,  up  stood  the  corny  reed. 

Embattled  in  her  field,  and  th'  humble  shrub, 

And  bush,  with  frizzled  hair  implicit.'' 
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It  is  all  in  admirable  order,  quite  complete  and  ready  for  use. 

In  tlie  next  generation  of  poets  we  begin  to  note  a  curions 
change.  A  psendo-scientifio  spirit  appears.  It  treats  mechani- 
cally varioos  truths  which  our  own  time  was  to  render  spiritually ; 
and  among  these  truths,  it  grasps  witii  especial  clearness  that  of 
the  unceasing  activity  pervading  nature.  But  how  trivial  is  the 
apprehension  of  the  principle  and  its  scope  1  Listen  to  Cowper  as 
he  tells  us :  — 

**  Constant  rotation  of  th'  nnwearied  wheel 

That  nature  rides  upon,  maintains  her  health. 

Her  beauty,  her  fertility." 

And  a  little  later,  with  true  scientific  accuracy, 

**  Its  own  reyolveney  upholds  the  worid.** 
Do  you  know  what  use  he  makes  of  this  great  principle,  which 
he  has  thus  for  the  first  time  recognized  in  poetry?    He  employs 
it  as  an  argument  to  induce  lazy  people  to  take  a  brisk  walk  after 
dinner. 

Then  comes  our  own  century ;  and,  with  a  transition  so  abrupt 
as  to  be  hardly  recognizable,  comes  a  radical  change.  The  truth 
of  universal  force  is  recognized  by  science  as  a  physical  fact ;  it 
becomes  in  poetry  a  spiritual  law.  It  follows  that  the  delight  of 
the  poets  centres  no  longer  in  permanent  scenes,  but  dwells  rather 
on  those  constantly  shifting  and  successive  manifestations  of  power 
which  forever  struggle  to  shadow  forth  to  us  the  ideal  beauty  that 
lies  beyond  our  senses'  kai.  Thus  the  old  style  of  dry  enumerar 
tion  vanishes ;  the  sadness  of  decay  is  recognized  as  the  necessary 
condition  of  the  law  of  growth;  and  the  treatment  of  nature, 
which  had  been  purely  pictorial,  becomes  akin  to  another  art, — 
the  art  of  the  musician.  As  the  essence  of  music  lies  in  change, 
and  the  chord,  indefinitely  prolonged,  would  be  no  music  at  all,  so 
it  seems  to  us  with  the  deeper  harmony  of  the  life  of  the  worid. 
It  is  curious  to  see  how  this  love  for  transition  as  distinguished 
from  permanence  pervades  nearly  every  allusion  to  nature  in  our 
modem  poetry.  The  power  ddicately  to  seize  fleeting  effects, 
elusive  phases  of  beauty, — is  not  this  what  lends  interest  for  us  to 
a  poet's  work?  Does  not  the  absence  of  it  make  him  dull ?  Not 
the  moments  when  the  beauty  is  fixed,  but  those  when  it  is  fugitive, 
are  the  favorites  of  our  poets.  Listen  for  a  moment  to  this  sun- 
set:— 

"  There  now  the  sun  had  set,  but  lines  of  gold 

Hung  on  the  ashen  clouds,  and  on  the  points 

Of  the  far  level  grass  and  nodding  flowers, 

And  the  old  dandelion's  hoaiy  head, 
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And  mingled  with  the  sbades  of  erening,  lay 
On  the  hrown  massy  wood  ;  and  in  the  £ast 
The  hroad  and  burning  moon  liugeringly  rose 
Between  the  black  trunks  of  the  farthest  trees. 
While  the  faint  stars  were  gathering  overhead." 

See  how  evanescent  is  the  moment  which  the  poet  has  chosen  to 
depict.  Another  instant  and  the  gold  will  have  faded  from  the 
dun  soft  clouds,  and  the  moon  have  risen  above  the  tree-tops. 
See  how  the  charm  of  the  scene  lies  in  the  tremulous  sense  of  a 
beauty  too  unearthly  to  linger,  the  reference  in  the  first  line  to 
the  day  that  had  fled,  in  the  last  to  the  gathering  night.  The  lines 
are  Shelley's ;  and  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  poet  Shelley  is 
steeped  in  this  sense  of  elastic  and  never-resting  force.  He  turns 
aside  with  impatience  from  anything  fixed.  The  soaring  cirde  of 
the  lark,  the  flowing  of  the  river,  the  drift  of  the  cloud  across 
the  8I27,  the  onward  sweep  of  the  west  wind, — these  are  the  as- 
pects on  which  he  constantly  lingers.  Few  of  them,  indeed,  will 
you  find  emphasized  in  older  poetry.  Among  our  other  modem 
poets  the  same  tendency  is  hardly  less  marked.  The  revolution  in 
temper  can  hardly  be  measured  between  a  generation  perfectly  sat- 
isfied with  Milton's  mechanical  catalogues,  or  Thompson's  stereo- 
typed and  isolated  studies,  and  one  which  expresses  its  attitude 
towards  nature  in  such  poems  as  Shelley's  West  Wind,  or  Words- 
worth's Lucy.  In  poets  the  most  diverse —  in  Tennyson,  Bossetti, 
Eongsley,  Emerson  —  we  find  the  same  delicate  vigor  in  the  treat- 
ment of  nature;  and  we  can  ascribe  the  change  to  nothing  if  not 
to  the  new  perception  of  all  phenomena  as  alike  maintained  and 
destroyed  by  an  innate  principle  of  life. 

^  Uprose  the  merry  Sphinx, 
And  eronehed  no  more  in  stone,; 
She  melted  into  purple  elond. 
She  silvered  in  the  moon. 
She  spired  into  a  yellow  flame, 
She  flowered  in  hlossoms  red  ; 
She  flowed  into  a  foaming  wave, 
She  stood  Monadnoo's  head.** 

m. 

We  have  seen  the  influence  in  modem  poetry  of  the  primary 
note  of  the  scientific  temper.  In  the  poetry  which  deals  willi 
man,  with  thought,  and  with  nature,  we  have  traced  the  power  of 
belief  in  Force.  It  has  rendered  possible  the  ideal  of  the  develop- 
ment of  character;   it  has  laid  open  the  inmost  processes  of 
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thought ;  and  it  has  given  us  a  universe  no  longer  dead  and  fixed, 
but  instinct  with  tremulous  charm.  Were  these  the  only  services 
rendered  to  poetry  by  the  enlargement  of  our  scientific  ideas,  we 
might  pause  satisfied.  But  there  are  other  great  conceptions,  as 
characteristic  as  that  of  force,  and  these,  too,  must  have  their  ef- 
fect, for  bad  or  good.  And  only  second  in  importance  comes  an 
idea,  correlative  to  that  which  we  have  considered,  derived  per- 
haps, and  yet  distinct.  The  clear  apprehension  of  the  Unity  of 
Law  is  one  of  the  most  striking  of  scientific  gains ;  and  the  effect 
on  literature  of  the  consequent  belief  in  the  vital  relation  of  every 
part  in  the  scheme  of  nature  to  every  other  part  and  to  the  whole, 
demands  our  careful  study. 

One  thing  is  obvious :  the  older  literature  had  no  grasp  of  this 
truth.  It  is  dismal  business  to  prove  a  negative,  but  the  absence 
of  any  sense  of  interdependence  in  most  of  our  poetry  obtrudes  it- 
self on  us  in  ways  both  too  subtle  and  too  numerous  to  mention. 
There  is  a  lack  of  wholeness  of  vision,  resulting  in  a  curious  dis- 
jointedness.  This  is  strongly  marked  in  all  the  poetry  of  adven- 
ture, including  the  old  epics,  Chaucer,  Spenser,  and  others.  Se- 
quences of  event  are  arbitrary,  relationships  of  character  are 
spasmodic,  and  the  wilder  and  less  probable  the  invention  the 
more  acceptable  it  is  found.  Homogeneousness  of  action  is  un- 
known. It  is  a  by-word  of  criticism  that  the  power  to  form  con- 
nected plots  is  one  of  the  last  to  appear  in  fiction ;  and  the  old 
epics  gain  half  their  charm  from  their  queer  jumble  of  inconsis- 
tencies. If  the  novels  and  romances  of  the  last  century  seem  less 
absurdly  incongruous,  their  superficial  unity  is  rather  a  concession 
to  observation  than  any  real  grasp  on  the  principle  of  cause  and 
effect  The  inconsecutiveness  of  the  primitive  mind  is  curiously 
evident  in  other  ways.  Peoples  in  their  infancy  have  always  a 
peculiar  liking  for  proverbs  and  riddles ;  and  this  gnomic  poetry, 
with  its  series  of  detached  bits  of  wisdom,  shows  how  knowledge 
appeals  to  man  at  first  in  scraps  rather  than  in  wholes.  The 
same  tendency  lingers  as  late  as  Queen  Anne's  day.  A  poem  was 
not  judged  as  a  whole,  but  as  a  succession  of  parts.  It  was  valued 
for  the  number  of  isolated  beauties  which  it  contained ;  the  ambi- 
tion of  a  poet,  as  Mr.  Gosse  has  well  pointed  out,  was  to  say  some- 
thing brilliant  in  every  line.  That  these  beauties  should  bear  any 
special  relation  to  each  other  was  never  demanded ;  and  the  high- 
est praise  which  could  be  awarded  was  to  say  of  a  poem,  as  did 
the  respected  Mr.  Hervey  in  1783,  that  it  ^^  abounds  in  pictur- 
esque, useful,  and  striking  sentiments." 
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This  absence  of  the  sense  of  relation  is  evident  in  the  stress  laid 
on  isolated  passages  in  special  poems ;  it  is  no  less  evident  in  the 
sharp  separation  of  different  departments  of  poetry.  The  readers 
of  a  poem  of  adventure  did  not  want  to  be  bothered  with  any  phi- 
losophy of  life ;  the  description  of  nature  treated  her  as  something 
for  man  to  look  at,  not  something  of  which  man  was  a  part ;  and 
the  author  of  a  didactic  poem  rigidly  excluded  personal  coloring. 

But  perhaps  the  most  striking  evidence  of  the  change  from  the 
old  to  the  modem  attitude  is  found  in  the  treatment  of  figures ; 
for  here  it  amounts  to  a  complete  reversal  of  the  old  ideaL  For- 
merly, the  great  desire  for  a  figure  was  that  it  should  be  ingenious. 
The  more  far-fetched  and  impossible  the  resemblance,  the  more 
credit  to  the  poet  for  worrying  it  out ;  and  he  achieved  the  great- 
est triumph  who  contrived  to  bring  together  two  objects  most  ab- 
solutely disconnected  by  nature  and  common  sense.  ^^  Conceits  " 
—  there  could  be  no  better  name  for  these  extraordinary  concoc- 
tions of  fancy.  Their  cold  ingenuity  is  sometimes  appalling. 
Here  is  a  little  love-ljrric  of  Donne's :  — 

^  Oar  two  souls,  which  are  one, 
Though  I  most  go,  endure  not  yet 
A  breach,  but  an  expansion, 
Like  gold  to  airy  thinness  beat. 
If  thej  be  two,  they  are  two,  so 
As  stiff  twin-compasses  are  two. 
Thy  soul,  the  fixed  foot,  makes  no  show 
To  more,  but  doth,  if  th'  other  do. 
And  tho'  it  in  the  centre  sit, 
Tet  when  the  other  far  doth  roam. 
It  leans  and  hearkens  after  it. 
And  grows  erect,  as  that  comes  home. 
So  wilt  thou  be  to  me,  who  must 
Like  th'  other  foot,  obliquely  run  ; 
Thy  firmness  makes  my  circle  just, 
And  makes  me  end  where  I  begun.*' 

If  the  figure  can  be  pressed  to  an  obvious  absurdity,  so  much 
the  better.     Cowley  says  of  his  mistress's  tears :  — 

**  Ne'er  yet  did  I  behold  such  glorious  wealth 
As  this  sunshine  and  rain  together  ; 
Pray  heaven  her  forehead,  that  pure  hill  of  mow, 
(For  some  such  fountain  we  must  find 
To  waters  of  so  faire  a  kind). 
Melt  not  to  feed  that  beauteous  stream  below." 

Now  the  first  thing  which  we  demand  of  our  modem  figures  is 
that  they  should  appeal  to  the  sense  of  truth.     They  must  be 
VOL.  vm. — MO.  45.  16 
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founded  not  on  fortuitous  resemblance,  but  on  genuine  analogy. 
Tbej  illumine  where  the  older  ones  conceal ;  and  the  saneness  of 
imaginative  work  which  results  from  this  one  rule,  that  analogies 
shall  aid  instead  of  hindering  our  comprehension,  can  only  be 
judged  by  comparing  the  wild  f ancifulness  into  which  poetry  used 
to  be  constantly  sinking  with  the  profound  and  sober  witness  to 
truth  which  it  bears  to-day. 

In  all  the  other  points  which  we  have  specified,  the  sense  of 
unity  proves  equally,  if  less  obviously,  effective.  To  what  else 
shall  we  ascribe  the  fusion  of  departments  in  our  modem  poetry? 
Our  stories  must  all  illustrate  a  problem  to-day,  our  didactic  poem 
must  be  translated  into  terms  of  personal  experience,  and  our  treat- 
ment of  nature  tends  to  become  purely  illustrative.  In  special 
poems  again  our  criterion  is  no  longer  the  number  of  separate 
beauties  contained ;  it  is  the  conception  presented  by  the  poem  as 
a  whole.  The  connection  of  thought  to  thought  and  passage  to 
passage  is  no  more  that  of  a  row  of  mineralogical  specimens ;  it  is 
that  of  the  parts  of  a  living  organism.  We  seek  for  consistency 
everywhere ;  even  our  nonsense  must  have  a  semblance  of  logic 
about  it.  The  delicious  absurdities  of  Alice  in  Looking-Glass 
Country  all  depend  upon  the  solemn  manner  in  which  reasoning  is 
tipped  upside  down,  so  that  if  you  want  to  get  away  from  a  house 
you  must  walk  at  it,  and  to  keep  in  the  same  place  you  have  to  run 
just  as  quick  as  you  can,  and  do  all  your  screaming  before  you  are 
hurt.  The  nonsense  of  the  old  days  was  just  the  opposite.  Kea- 
soning  was  not  tipped  over ;  it  was  ruled  out.  This  is  the  sort 
of  thing  at  which  our  great-great-grandfathers  used  to  laugh : 
^  The  shadow  of  an  egg  carried  the  new  year  upon  the  bottom  of 
a  pot;  two  old  new  combs  made  a  ball  to  run  the  trot ;  I  cried  out 
without  saying  a  word,  ^  take  the  feather  of  an  ox  and  clothe  a 
wise  fool  with  it.' " 

Yet  to  say  that  this  idea  can  nowhere  be  traced  in  poetry  until 
the  present  century  would  be  of  course  misleading.  There  has 
always  been  a  dim  perception  of  the  harmony  of  nature.  It  is 
testified  to  by  the  very  existence  of  figures,  the  use  of  one  phe- 
nomenon to  illustrate  another.  It  peeps  out  in  all  sorts  of  unex- 
pected places,  and  expresses  itself  sometimes  in  a  peculiar  manner. 
We  see  the  danger  of  introducing  science  into  poetry  not  as  law, 
but  as  fact,  when  we  read  the  versified  account  of  the  four  ele- 
ments, which  concludes  by  thus  reducing  them  to  one :  — 

'<  Yet  earth  drenched  water  proves,  which  hoiled  turns  air, 
Hot  air  makes  fire  :  condensed,  all  change  and  home  repair.  ** 
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This  is  absurd ;  yet  it  shows  the  latent  desire  to  discover  in 
things  the  most  diverse  some  real  relationship.  And  such  a  desire 
must  exist  as  long  as  poetry  is  poetry,  —  that  is,  the  result  of  a 
creative  imagination.  For  the  essential  quality  of  the  imagina- 
tion is  that  it  perceives  wholes,  not  parts.  The  unimaginative 
writer  sees  any  detail  as  an  isolated  fact ;  a  yellow  primrose  is  to 
him  a  yellow  primrose.  The  poet  cannot  touch  a  flower  or  a  fly 
without  feeling  its  relation  to  the  great  whole  of  which  it  is  a 
part.  It  is  to  him  a  symbol  as  well  as  a  dower.  And  in  this 
peculiar  faculty  of  seeing  broadly  and  deeply  lies  the  strange 
power  of  the  imagination  to  purify  and  extend  our  vision's  range. 

In  this  vague  conviction  of  interdependence  it  has  not  stood 
alone.  Philosophy  and  religion  have  alike  sympathized  in  it. 
Deep  down  in  the  human  heart  —  so  deep  that  we  are  tempted  to 
caU  it  a  primary  intuition  —  has  always  lain  the  belief  in  the 
fundamental  harmony  of  the  universe  and  the  relation  of  all 
phenomena  to  an  unseen  centre.  The  principle  is  at  the  bottom 
of  all  symbolism.  From  the  earliest  dawnings  of  racial  conscious- 
ness to  the  religious  services  of  our  modem  churches  there  has 
been  a  constant  and  elaborate  effort  to  express  in  worship  the 
unseen  by  the  seen.  Nothing  can  be  stranger  than  to  study  the 
repeated  efforts  to  escape  from  this  method  and  the  constant 
reversion  to  it  in  increasingly  subtle  form.  And  the  instinct  is 
justified ;  for  it  rests  on  the  conviction  that  the  higher  can  only 
be  revealed  to  us  by  the  lower ;  that  the  lower  can  only  exist  in 
relation  to  the  higher;  and  that  thus  each  tiniest  fact  of  the 
natural  world  must  bear  witness  to  truths  beyond  itself.  The 
faith  that  the  arch  of  the  heavens  above  and  the  blossoming  of 
the  earth  beneath  and  the  tumultuous  joy  and  pain  of  the  human 
soul  are  varying  manifestations  of  the  universal  Spirit,  is  part  of 
the  heritage  of  the  ages.  In  the  ritual  of  the  Buddhist  temple 
and  of  the  Christian  Church,  in  the  poems  of  the  sensuous  lover 
of  nature,  and  the  treatises  of  the  abstract  thinker,  and  the  visions 
of  the  mystic  and  the  seer,  we  find  the  same  fundamental  convic- 
tion, triumphant  against  the  assertions  of  a  narrow  science  and 
the  indifference  of  a  shallow  common  sense. 

Yet  that  not  only  common  sense,  but  science,  has  been  against 
the  belief  cannot  be  denied.  Deductive  science,  if  it  did  not 
discountenance,  at  least  ignored  it ;  inductive  science  was,  until 
very  lately,  too  busy  emphasizing  variety  to  discover  unity.  Thus 
faith  in  it  has  been  perpetually  hampered  and  hindered.  It  had 
to  be  held  in  contradiction  to  apparent  truth ;   and  half  of  its 
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vital  power  was  destroyed  bj  the  consequent  haunting  suspicion  of 
its  unreality.  It  has  inevitably  been  latent  rather  than  dynamic. 
The  dreamers  of  the  world  have  held  it  more  firmly  than  have 
the  thinkers.  A  mystical  philosophy  here  and  there  would  mys- 
teriously hint  it;  a  church  would  struggle  to  express  it  through 
symbolism  too  often  arbitrary  and  crude ;  a  poet  would  flash  it 
upon  us  in  broken  gleams ;  but  never  until  this  century  has  it 
been  grasped  as  a  universal  formative  principle  of  thought.  The 
imagination  has  been  perpetually  hampered  by  the  sense  of  its 
own  irrationality.  It  has  been  a  mysterious  instinct  working  in 
opposition  to  all  known  law.  Law  was  the  power  that  separated 
and  classified  ;  imagination  united.  Hence  knowledge  and  poetry 
were  regarded  almost  as  antitheses ;  and  as  soon  as  scientific  con- 
ceptions began  to  spread,  the  sphere  of  poetry  began  apparently  to 
contract.  In  the  last  century  that  sphere  was  very  narrow  indeed. 
The  imagination  lived,  indeed,  but  it  lived  a  half-hearted  existence, 
for  everything  seemed  to  be  against  it. 

But  a  change  was  at  hand ;  it  has  been  witnessed  by  our  own 
generation ;  and  it  is  so  great  and  extended  in  its  possibilities 
that  we  can  hardly  wonder  to  find  it  but  faintly  apprehended  as 
yet. 

It  has  happened  before — it  has  happened  now  —  that  the  mys- 
ticism of  the  past  has  become  the  practical  science  of  the  present. 
Accurate,  dispassionate,  and  patient  study  of  unimaginative  men 
has  established  as  a  fact  for  the  many  the  secret  hypothesis  of  the 
few.  The  unity  of  law  is  a  truth  less  to  be  doubted  than  the 
existence  of  matter.  There  subsists  between  all  things  a  relation 
not  arbitrary  but  vital ;  for  one  great  connecting  principle  runs 
through  all  the  world.  What  this  principle  may  be  —  this  central 
truth  from  which  all  phenomena  derive  their  significance  — 
science  cannot  tell  us ;  but  it;  can  reveal  the  existence  of  such  a 
truth,  for  it  can  show  us  a  universal  and  orderly  sequence.  Thus 
the  imagination  is  vindicated ;  for  its  instinct  is  shown  to  be 
identical  with  the  deepest  of  known  law.  Thus  all  symbolism 
receives  its  sanction,  and  is  at  the  same  time  put  upon  a  theoreti- 
cally rational  basis,  since  it  must  be  no  longer  arbitrary  but  true. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  many  have  recoiled  from  this 
principle  as  involving  gross  materialism.  Its  corollaries  have 
aroused  the  sharpest  controversies  of  the  day.  The  systematic 
development  of  the  physical  nature  through  lower  forms  has  been 
held  degrading.  A  present  interdependence  between  physical 
and  psychical  is  thought  to  imply  that  soul  is  merged  in  body. 
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We  need  not  dwell  on  these  views  at  any  length.    The  world 
seems  at  last  almost  to  have  learned  the  fact,  mentioned  in  the 
last  paragraph,  that  science  has  nothing  to  say  as  to  the  nature  of 
ultimate  reality.     In  face  of  a  materialistic  interpretation  on  the 
one  hand,  and  a  spiritual  on  the  other,  it  remains  entirely  neutraL 
But  the  imagination  is  not  neutral ;  it  is  a  spiritual  faculty ;  and, 
interpreting  this  truth  of  interdependence  in  the  light  of  truth 
gained  in  other  ways,  it  finds   therein  a  wonderful  depth  and 
beauty  of  spiritual  significance.    Extremes  meet ;  and  the  same 
view  of  the  closeness  of  connection  between  the  natural  world 
and  the  soul  of  man  inspires  on  the  one  hand  the  intense  spiritu- 
ality of  a  Wordsworth,  and  results  on  the  other  in  the  materialistic 
realism  that  treats  all  mental  and  moral  forces  as  a  development 
from  physical  needs.     And  it  is  the  same  temper  that  governs  the 
minute  speculations  of  a  Darwin  which  enables  the  poet  to  enter 
with  exquisite  rightness  into  the  soul  of  a  daisy,  or  in  moments  of 
gloom  to  find  tranquillity  in  the  aspect  of  the  star-sown  heaven. 
It  is  impossible  to  predict  the  freedom,  elasticity,  and  enlarge- 
ment of  scope  in  poetic  work,  when  once  the  imagination  realizes 
that  it  now  works  in  deepest  harmony  with  truth.     How  much 
once  vague  and  despised  will  find  its  justification !    In  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  cycles  of  being  through  which  we  have  swung  up- 
ward, we  discover  the  sanction  of  all  mysterious  thrills  of  sym- 
pathy to  ocean,  flower,  brute,  and  the  great  life  of  the  whirling 
world.     They  are  no  longer  sentiment  or  illusion ;  they  are  based 
on  most  honest  fact.     They  testify  to  the  actual  union  of  mind 
and  soul  with  this  complex,  warm-hearted  earth ;  they  bear  witness 
to  our  unconscious  past.      Again,  the  imagination  has  always 
vibrated  between  two  conflicting  tendencies.     By  its  very  nature 
it  has  luxuriated  in  beauty,  and  has  dwelt  with  loving  insistence 
on  every  natural  charm ;  but  as  a  spiritual  faculty  it  has  been 
affected  by  the  temper  that  viewed  the  physical  and  spiritual  as 
separated  by  sharp  antagonism ;  and  it  has  swung  to  and  fro  be- 
tween the  two  tendencies,  accepting  neither,  affected  by  both. 
But  the  reconciling  truth  has  been  foimd ;  the  necessary  relation 
between  the  physical  nature  and  the  mind  and  soul  shows  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  old  ascetic  ideal  and  the  true  interpretative  func- 
tion of  the  material  world.     We  no  longer  think  that  our  affilia- 
tion with  nature  must  be  broken  in  order  that  we  may  live  the 
life  of  the  spirit ;   but  affiliation  is  for  us  the  true  condition  of 
growth*      The  law  of  continuity  has  dawned  upon   us;   and  it 
teaches  that  the  true  ideal  is  found,  not  in  renunciation,  but  in 
subordination :  — 
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**  Let  us  not  always  say, 
'  Spite  of  this  flesh  to-day, 

I  strove,  made  head,  gained  ground  npon  the  whole  I ' 

As  the  bird  wings  and  sings, 

Let  us  cry,  '  All  good  things 

Are  ours,  nor  soul  helps  flesh  more,  now,  than  flesh  helps  soul.'  *^ 

It  would  be  fascioating  to  follow  out  in  many  other  ways  the 
effect  in  our  modeiii  poetry  of  this  change  of  attitude ;  but  we 
must  not  linger.  Already,  the  consequent  revulsion  of  feeling  is 
clearly  marked.  We  reject  with  indifference  mechanical  and 
arbitrary  systems  of  symbolism,  like  the  ^^  Correspondences  "  of  a 
Sweden  borg,  while  recognizing  to  the  full  the  truth  which  his 
seer-nature  strove  vainly  to  apply  in  detail.  We  turn  aside  half 
irritated  from  the  ingenious  knack  of  the  older  poet,  seizing  on  a 
graceful  and  superficial  resemblance  between  the  tint  of  a  cherry 
and  the  red  ripeness  of  a  lip,  the  moaning  of  the  wind  and  the 
sighs  of  the  unhappy  lover.  Capricious  ornament  and  forced  com- 
binations are  at  once  rejected ;  it  is  a  genuine  relation  which  we 
seek,  founded  on  the  realization  of  the  world  as  an  organic 
whole. 

And  in  our  modem  poetry  we  find  the  principle  recognized 
with  growing  distinctness.  The  sense  of  oneness  may  show  itself 
in  joyous  sympathy  with  the  fleeting  moods  of  nature,  as  in 
Shelley ;  in  taking*  to  heart  the  solemn  and  serene  message  of  the 
spheres,  as  in  Arnold ;  in  entering  into  the  inmost  depths  of  alien 
characters,  as  in  Browning ;  or  in  emphasizing  the  subjective  in 
terpretation  of  nature,  as  in  all  modem  poets.  Everywhere  the 
result  is  the  same :  we  are  drawn  close  to  nature  and  to  our  fellow- 
man  with  an  endearing  closeness  of  which  the  older  poetry  only 
dreamed. 

But  however  strongly  we  note  in  the  poetry  of  the  day  the 
effect  of  this  new  power,  we  must  feel  that  its  influence  has  only 
just  begun.  It  has  been  in  the  world  too  short  a  time  to  be 
clearly  apprehended;  we  must  look  to  the  future  for  its  full  ap- 
plication. And  the  promise  of  the  day  is  bright  As  the  great 
principle  of  interdependence  gains  firmer  and  firmer  hold,  poetry 
may,  indeed,  lose  something  of  the  fantastic  license  of  the  past ; 
yet  in  the  acceptance  of  such  limitations,  its  true  scope  and  liberty 
will  for  the  first  time  appear ;  and  more  and  more,  as  time  hastens 
away,  the  imagination  will  find  in  self-abnegation  and  subservi- 
ence to  eternal  law,  its  strength,  its  life,  and  its  power  to  minister. 

Vida  D.  Scudder. 
Boston. 

ITo  be  conduded.'] 
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ROBERTSON  OF  BRIGHTON:    THE  MAN   AND   HIS 
MOODS  — A  STUDY. 

We  live  in  deeds,  not  yean  ;  in  thoaghts,  not  breaths  ; 
In  feelings,  not  in  figures  on  a  dial. 
We  should  count  time  by  heart-throbs.    He  most  lives 
Who  thinks  most — feels  the  noblest  —  acts  the  best. 

Bailey's  Festus, 

It  is  whether  there  is  a  man  behind  it  or  not,  said  Emerson 
once,  which  makes  all  the  difiEerence  between  the  force  or  feeble- 
ness of  a  sentence  ;  and  few  students  of  Robertson  could  read  the 
passage  without  immediately  recalling  the  great  preacher.  His 
sermons  are  no  easy-chair  elaborations  daintily  dotted  down  by 
the  aid  of  commentary  or  concordance,  for  he  so  threw  himself 
into  what  he  said  or  wrote,  that  each  line  is  instinct  with  his  own 
personality,  each  sentence  is,  as  it  were,  a  spending  of  himself. 
He  spoke  always  with  a  purpose.  He  was  no  sermon -maker. 
There  is  no  padding,  idle  paragraph,  or  empty  phrase  throughout : 
all  is  real,  intensely,  sternly,  almost  terribly  real, — and  "terrible  " 
is  scarcely  too  strong  a  wqrd  when  we  remember  what  those  ser- 
mons cost  him.  "  I  am  not  fit  for  ministerial  work,"  he  once  said 
in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  "  I  want  years  and  years  to  calm  me.  My 
heart  is  too  feverish,  quivers  and  throbs  too  much  as  flesh  recently 
cut  by  the  surgeon's  knife  ; "  and  these  words  are  in  no  way  exag- 
gerated. Of  himself,  however,  he  thought  never;  of  his  work 
always.  Had  he  been  less  impatient,  less  feverish  and  impetuous, 
his  life  might  have  been  lengthened  by  many  years;  but  into 
whatever  he  undertook  he  threw  himself  with  an  enthusiasm  which 
was  as  a  consuming  fire  within  him,  and  that  literally  burnt  his 
vital  strength  away. 

Bobertson  had  the  power  of  concentration  of  energy  in  a  rare 
and  marked  degree.  In  the  preparation  of  his  sermons  it  was  not 
only  the  intellectual  organs  which  were  at  work,  for  every  nerve 
and  faculty  bore  its  share, — the  heart  beat  the  faster,  the  blood 
ran  the  quicker,  and  his  very  limbs  and  body  lent  themselves  to 
the  labor.  It  is  no  wonder  that  his  work  has  such  fire  and  fer- 
vor, for  every  truth  that  thrills  us  as  we  read  is,  as  it  were,  an 
imparting  of  himself ;  every  page  represents  so  much  of  his  own 
vitality  spent  in  our  service.  Hence  there  is  a  sense  of  effort  — 
tremendous  effort —  in  all  Robertson's  sermons.  The  lines  seem 
to  pulse  and  quiver  as  if  hot  with  the  throbbings  of  a  human 
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lieart.  And  yet,  strangely  enough,  there  emanates  from  them, 
too,  a  suggestion,  at  least,  of  calm  and  infinite  peace ;  but  it  is  the 
peace  which  hovers  over  a  corpse -strewn,  fiercely -fought,  but 
triumphantly -glorious  battlefield;  the  calm  which  follows  upon 
the  wild  havoc  of  some  tumultuous  night  of  storm,  —  the  calm 
and  peace  of  action,  not  of  inertia. 

There  is  something  almost  pathetic  in  the  listlessness  with  which 
we  avail  ourselves  of  that  which  has  cost  another  so  dear.  It  is 
Simday  afternoon,  and  we  have  dined,  and  feeling  kindly  dis- 
posed to  ourselves  and  to  all  men,  bethink  us  that  in  view  of  the 
sanctity  of  the  day  it  were  well  to  stimulate  some  commendable 
feeling  of  religion  in  our  sluggbh  and  sliunbering  spirits.  Hav- 
ing therefore,  after  due  consideration,  selected  the  most  comfort- 
able chair  in  the  room,  and  settled  luxuriously  therein,  we  com- 
pose ourselves  with  a  self-complacent  and  pleasurable  feeling  of 
duty  done,  to  read  those  sermons  which  even  to  this  day  are  red 
with  the  life-blood  of  him  whose  utterances  they  are.  In  them 
the  spirit  of  Robertson  still  lives  and  speaks ;  in  them  there  is 
that  which  touches  and  thriUs  us  like  the  warm  pressure  of  a 
hand;  that  which  takes  hold  upon  our  hearts  with  a  personal 
influence,  less  like  that  of  a  book  than  of  some  living  and  breath- 
ing human  souL  They  strike  home  to  the  heart  as  few  other  ser- 
mons do.  They  single  out  each  individual  reader,  and  make  him 
feel  that  he  and  no  other  is  the  one  to  whom  their  message  applies. 
There  is  no  evading  the  unpleasant  truth  by  generalizing  it,  or 
mentally  reviewing  the  heads  of  our  friends  and  acquaintances  if 
haply  we  may  find  one  to  whom  to  pass  the  cap.  No ;  to  each 
reader,  ^^  Thou  art  the  man  !  "  is  the  self-condemnation  which  re- 
sounds within  his  heart.  He  is  isolated.  He  is  bidden  against 
his  will  to  stand  before  the  bar  of  his  conscience,  and  receive 
judgment ;  and  for  this  reason  such  sermons  are  particularly  ob- 
jectionable to  a  certain  class  of  readers.  They  make  them  feel 
uneasy,  most  inconveniently  uneasy,  and  this  shows  great  want  of 
delicacy  and  consideration  in  the  preacher.  But  there  was  no 
seeking  to  please  in  Robertson.  He  aimed,  as  he  once  said  to  a 
friend,  at  making  his  sermons /eZ^,  not  admired  ;  he  strove  that 
they  should  be  awakening,  but  not  sensational  utterances.  They 
are  not  the  sermons  which  work  the  reader  up  to  an  ecstatic  and 
shortlived  enthusiasm,  the  iufluenoe  of  which,  when  it  dies  away, 
leaves  him  on  the  same,  if  not  a  lower,  level  than  before.  On  the 
contrary,  they  pass  almost  imconsciously  into  the  fibre  of  the 
hearer's  spiritual  nature,  and  he  finds  himself  thinking  Robertson, 
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speaking  Bobertson,  and  acting  Robertson,  as  if  some  invisible 
inflnenoe  were,  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  at  work  within.  They  are 
not  the  result,  merely,  of  many  years'  hard  thinking  by  a  scholar 
of  unusual  brain-power.  That  they  are  the  work  of  a  scholar, 
and  a  scholar  of  no  ordinary  ability,  is  patent  on  the  most  cursory 
examination  ;  but  the  steady  shining  which  has  made  them  as  a 
lantern  to  the  feet  of  many  a  wandering  soul  is  due  less  to  the 
white,  clear  light  of  the  intellect,  than  to  the  warm,  rich  glow  of 
red  heart-blood  which  is  discernible  throughout.  Had  Robertson 
been  a  man  of  far  less  mental  power  than  he  really  was,  the  in- 
tensity of  his  feelings  would  have  made  his  sermons  noteworthy ; 
had  he  been  one  in  whom  the  emotional  nature  was  considerably 
less  developed  than  was  the  case  with  him,  even  then  the  bril- 
liance of  his  intellect  would  have  rendered  the  same  sermons  re- 
markable. As  it  was,  however,  and  this  is  one  of  the  great  secrets 
of  his  power  as  a  preacher,  brain  and  heart  were  alike  at  work  in 
everything  he  put  his  hand  to  —  a  brain  that  for  sinewy  grip  of 
the  subject,  and  unerring  perception  of  all  its  logical  phases  and 
features,  has  had  few  equals  in  the  English  Church ;  a  heart  that 
in  intensity  of  feeling,  and  largeness  and  depths  of  sympathy,  can 
be  likened  only  to  that  of  a  woman,  and  that  no  ordinary  one. 
Rare  as  such  a  combination  is  in  any  one  individual,  in  Frederick 
Robertson  it  was  rendered  the  more  remarkable  by  the  presence 
of  two  other  qualities  which  in  themselves  go  far  to  give  power 
and  purpose  to  any  man's  labor,  —  the  qualities  of  energy  and 
enthusiasm.  Study  him  as  we  may,  either  in  public  or  in  private, 
in  society  or  in  solitude,  these  qualities  are  everywhere  noticeable. 
His  very  manner  of  walking  was  characterized  by  them.  There 
was  no  loitering,  saantering,  or  turning  aside  for  idle  fancies  ;  he 
pressed  eagerly  onward,  as  if  spurred  and  goaded  by  some  invisible 
hand,  and  yet,  for  all  his  haste,  letting  nothing  pass  by  unnoticed 
or  unseen.  In  his  country  walks  he  started  always  with  a  pur- 
pose, always  with  some  visible  destination,  and  no  matter  what 
length  of  time  lay  at  his  disposal,  he  could  brook  no  hindrance 
or  delay,  choosing  always  the  straightest  route,  and  following  it 
closely  in  spite  of  all  obstacles.  On  horseback  we  find  him  clear- 
ing hedge,  ditch,  or  anything  else  that  came  in  his  way,  rather 
than  lo3e  five  minutes  in  search  of  a  gate ;  and  we  are  told  that 
when  he  set  out,  gun  in  hand,  for  a  day's  shooting,  he  threw  him- 
self with  such  energy  into  the  sport,  that  he  could  spare  time  for 
nothing  else  —  not  even  the  necessary  half-hour  for  lunch,  but 
pressed  on  and  on  with  unabated  vigor,  till  nightfall  compelled 
him  to  return  for  the  needful  food  and  rest* 
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^^  Every  man,''  says  Mr.  Lowell  in  his  brilliant  article  on  Kous- 
seau,  ^'  is  eonscions  that  he  leads  two  lives,  —  the  one  trivial  and 
ordinary,  the  other  sacred  and  recluse ;  one  which  he  carries  to 
society  and  the  dinner-table,  the  other  in  which  his  youth  and 
aspiration  survive  for  him,  and  which  is  a  confidence  between 
himself  and  Grod.  Both  may  be  equally  sincere,  and  there  need 
be  no  contradiction  between  them,  any  more  than  in  a  healthy 
man  between  soul  and  body.*'  This  is  the  utterance,  not  of  a  man 
with  a  low  ideal,  —  for  even  Robertson  himself  has  not  spoken 
loftier  and  truer  words  than  has  James  Russell  Lowell,  —  but  of 
a  man  whose  feelings  upon  the  subject  of  the  higher  life  are 
healthy,  not  morbid ;  of  a  man  who,  with  aims  and  aspirations  of 
the  noblest,  has  yet  recognized  the  fact  that  God  has  made  us 
human,  not  angelic,  and  that  He  does  not  wish  us  to  deepen  our 
spiritual  natune  by  obliterating  what  is  human.  They  are  the 
words  of  a  weU-balanced  and  weU-ordered  mind.  Mr.  Lowell  has 
what  Charles  Lamb  happily  calls,  ^^  the  sanity  of  true  genius,"  and 
in  many  points  so  also  had  Frederick  Robertson,  but  only  in  deal- 
ing with  questions  that  did  not  pertain  to  himself.  Most  generous 
in  his  judgments  of  others,  he  had  no  charity  for  himself.  He 
was  conscious  of  the  two  existences  of  which  Mr.  Lowell  speaks, 
but  could  not  reconcile  himself  to  the  lower.  He  strove  to  keep 
his  spiritual  nature  ever  and  always  at  concert-pitchy  and  came  to 
regard  the  failure  which  must  inevitably  attend  such  effort  as 
culpable  and  weak.  His  spirituality  was  too  intense ;  it  amounted 
to  nothing  less  than  a  disease,  and,  in  a  worldly  sense,  a  calamity. 
The  atmosphere  in  which  he  lived  was  so  transcendently  high,  his 
thoughts  and  strivings  so  habitually  lofty  and  sublime,  that  he 
became  impatient  of  all  hmnan  weakness  whatsoever,  and  felt  that 
he  had  been  untrue  to  himself  and  to  his  strivings,  because  he 
could  not  sustain  in  the  commonplace  intercourse  of  daily  life 
the  high-pitched  condition  of  feeling  which  these  aspirations  had 
aroused.  Hence  his  life  was  one  long-continued  struggle  and  un- 
rest. A  divine  discontent  was  ever  his.  He  writes  in  his  diary 
of  being  ^  sad  and  dispirited  from  feeling  my  own  utter  useless- 
ness ; "  and  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  he  speaks  of  his  life  as  ^^  one 
vast  failure."  "  Truly,"  says  old  Jean  Paul,  "  our  defeats  are  not 
far  from  our  victories,"  and  to  none  are  these  words  so  applicable 
as  they  are  to  Frederick  Robertson  of  Brighton. 

This  tendency  to  self-depreciation  meets  us  continually  in  our 
study  of  the  great  preacher ;  but  in  considering  such  utterances  as 
those  we  have  quoted  above,  we  must  always  allow  for  the  ezag- 
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geration  of  feeling  to  which  his  susceptibility  to  the  mood  of  the 
moment  rendered  him  liable,  and  which  was  the  secret  of  much  of 
his  misery.  In  Robertson's  exalted  hours  this  morbid  susceptibility 
and  impressionability  of  temperament  lent  such  fire  and  fervor  to 
his  emotions  that  his  spirit  seemed  to  free  itself  from  all  earthly 
incumbrances  whatever,  and  to  soar  seraph-lilie  above  the  mists  of 
earth  to  where  the  vast  ocean  of  Eternity  lies  around  the  throne  of 
God.  The  same  impressionability  of  temperament,  however,  which 
gave  him  his  capability  for  such  unnatural  exaltation  was,  by  that 
law  of  our  nature  which  decrees  that  all  undue  emotional  excite- 
ment shall  inevitably  be  followed  by  a  corresponding  depression, 
the  very  element  which  induced  an  opposite  state  of  feeling.  Rob- 
ertson was,  as  we  all  are,  a  weak  human  being  and  not  a  glorified 
spirit,  and  as  a  human  being  there  were  times,  as  there  are  with  all 
of  us,  when  the  higher  nature  seemed  to  dim  and  die  away  within 
him,  and  when  the  lower  nature,  impatient  of  the  stem  control  so 
long  maintained  upon  it,  strove  to  assert  and  proclaim  its  presence ; 
times  when  God  drew  back  and  the  world  drew  near,  and  the 
human  soul  within  him  cried  out  with  unsatisfied  and  hungry 
longing  for  a  life  less  chill  and  cheerless.  At  such  moments  of 
danger  (or  what  would  have  been  danger  to  one  with  a  less  sternly 
disciplined  will  than  his),  the  very  impressionability  of  tempera- 
ment which  had  lent  such  fervor  to  his  mood  of  rapt  exaltation 
was  his  most  dreaded  and  deadliest  enemy,  —  was  the  very  traitor 
within  the  citadel  that  sought  to  throw  open  the  gate  to  the  foe. 
Was  Robertson*s  whole  being  lending  itself  to  the  contemplation 
of  the  unseen  and  infinite  world,  this  impressionability  would  bear 
him  as  on  unseen  wings  to  a  region  where  the  earth  and  the  earth- 
life  seemed  but  as  a  dream  and  a  delusion,  and  eternity,  and  the 
things  of  eternity,  the  only  realities.  Were  Robertson's  devotional 
feelings  dull  and  cold,  and  his  thoughts  leaden-winged  and  earthy, 
as  happens  sometimes  even  to  the  most  heavenly-minded  of  men, 
then  did  this  very  impressionability  shut  out,  as  by  a  screen,  the 
sublime  splendors  of  eternity,  and  by  intensifying  and  exaggerat- 
ing the  passing  feelings  of  the  moment,  lend  to  the  world  and 
the  things  of  the  world,  a  charm  and  glamour  more  seductive  than 
that  with  which  they  appealed,  perhaps,  to  th'^  worldling  himself. 
To  Robertson,  however,  they  were  never  more  than  temptations,  — 
temptations  to  be  trampled  under  foot  and  thrust  aside,  never  given 
way  to ;  but  the  intensity  and  reality  which  his  tendency  to  exag- 
gerate the  mood  of  the  moment  lent  to  these  temptations  made 
him  regard  what  was  but  the  natural  inclination  of  the  world-spirit 
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within  us  for  the  things  of  the  world,  as  an  unhallowed  longing 
for  that  which  was  empty  and  unworthy;  and  his  overstrained 
spirituality  grew  at  last  to  regard  the  mere  occurrence  of  such 
feelings  as  little  less  than  sinfuL  Let  us,  however,  add,  for  fear 
of  misunderstanding,  that  it  was  only  to  himself  that  he  applied 
this  rigid  standard.  For  others  he  made  every  allowance,  for 
himself  none.  In  his  sermons  he  was  continually  repeating  that 
sin  lay,  not  in  the  rising  of  desire  for  things  that  are  forbidden, 
but  in  the  indulgence  of  that  desire  ;  and  so  far  from  preaching 
asceticism,  he  again  and  again  reiterates  that  God  does  not  wish  or 
intend  us  to  deepen  our  spiritual  nature  by  stamping  out  and  ob- 
literating what  is  human. 

In  what  we  have  been  saying  of  Robertson's  ^'  temptations  '^  we 
'  do  not  for  a  moment  mean  to  imply  that  he  had  any  inclination 
for  a  life  of  pleasure  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  On  the 
contrary,  his  was  so  refined  and  pure  a  nature  that  the  tempta- 
tions which  appeal  to  the  mass  of  men  had  to  him  no  attraction 
whatever.  It  was  the  things  of  the  sensuous  world,  —  Music, 
which,  with  her  soul-ravishing,  sense-entrancing  subtleties,  seemed 
to  draw  his  sound-intoxicated  spirit  quivering  from  him  like  thin 
flame,  as  he  hung  in  rapt  ecstasy  upon  the  ^^  linked  sweetness  long 
drawn  out"  of  symphony  or  sonata;  Art  with  her  power  and 
purity;  Poetry  with  her  passion  and  peace,  —  these  were  the 
things  upon  which  his  soul  so  loved  to  linger,  and  which  he  felt 
sometimes  had  for  him  a  charm  and  attraction  beyond  what  was 
admissible  in  one  who  was  toiling  in  spirit  up  the  steep  ascent  of 
Calvary.  He  had,  too,  an  intense  vitality,  and  like  all  true  artists 
(and  Robertson  was  an  artist  in  no  mean  degree),  a  strange  capa- 
bility of  entering  into  the  lives  of  other  men  ;  and  there  were  times 
when  the  stem  joy  of  the  soldier's  life,  with  its  danger  and  daring, 
or  the  self-sacrifice  and  dignity  of  the  doctor's,  seemed  to  him  things 
to  be  desired  with  all  the  strength  of  his  spirit.  He  most  un- 
justifiably, too,  extended  the  habitual  distrust  and  depreciation 
with  which  he  regarded  himself  to  the  profession  of  which  he  was 
a  member,  and  expressed  himself  at  times  in  terms  which  are 
almost  inexcusable.  It  may  be  said  that  they  represent,  not  his 
real  thoughts  upon  the  matter,  but  only  a  passing  mood  of  his 
thought,  but  even  then  the  fact  cannot  be  denied  that  this  tendency 
to  look  at  the  dark  and  depressing  side  of  things  was  the  most 
marked  element  of  weakness  in  Robertson's  character.  In  the 
same  manner  in  which  he  identified  the  bigotry  of  certain  promi- 
nent evangelicals  with  the  whole  evangelical  body,  he  assumed. 
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because  certain  instances  of  disbelief  in  Christ  came  under  his 
own  notice,  that  infidelity  and  skepticism  were  gaining  ground 
everywhere.  *^  Unquestionably,"  he  says  in  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
^^  the  belief  in  the  divinily  of  Christ  is  waning  among  us.  They 
who  hold  it  have  petrified  it  into  a  theological  dogma  without  life 
or  warmth,  and  thoughtful  men  are  more  and  more  beginning  to 
put  it  aside."  To  apply  such  sweeping  generalities  to  the  whole 
body  of  his  fellow-believers  was  most  unjust  and  unwarrantable, 
and  in  any  other  but  Bobertson  might  not  unfairly  be  deemed  ar- 
rogant presumption.  In  his  case,  however,  it  must  be  taken,  not 
as  representing  his  real  thoughts  on  the  subject,  but  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  his  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  mood  of  the  moment,  as 
well  as  of  the  morbid  depression  with  which  he  regarded  not  only 
his  own  life  and  surroundings,  but  also  the  life  and  surroundings 
of  others.  The  genuineness  of  his  humility  is  beyond  all  question, 
or  shadow  of  a  question.  Vanity,  too  (not  generally  the  least 
noticeable  item  in  the  list  of  the  feelings  of  a  popular  preacher),  is 
conspicuous  in  Bobertson,  and  that  at  the  time  even  of  his  greatest 
popularity,  only  by  its  entire  and  utter  absence ;  while  for  one 
who  spared  no  pains  to  make  his  work  as  thorough  as  possible,  the 
real,  not  affected  modesty  and  painful  self-depreciation  with  which 
he  shrank  from  the  applause  and  approbation  which  the  excellence 
of  his  work  had  fairly  earned,  are  scarcely  credible  in  a  young  and 
impressionable  man. 

In  the  forgoing  pages  we  have,  for  the  most  part,  shown  one 
side  of  Robertson's  oharacter  only,  and  that  the  more  diseased  and 
unnatural  one.  In  his  healthier,  happier  moments  he  had  the  light 
heart  and  high  spirits  of  a  child ;  and  to  illustrate  this  we  cannot 
do  better  than  give  an  extract  from  the  most  interesting  of  all  the 
interesting  letters  which  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  gives  us  in  the 
Appendix  to  his  masterly  *'  Life  and  Letters."  The  paragraph  is 
penned  by  one  who  knew  Bobertson  personally,  and  it  shows  him 
in  a  light  which  brings  out  the  sunnier,  fairer  side  of  his  character 
with  a  lifelike  vividness  and  reality,  such  as  many  pages  of  mere 
descriptive  or  critical  writing  on  our  part  might  fail  to  do.  ^^  His 
gracious  manner  and  winning  courtesy  I  shall  not  easily  forget," 
writes  Mr.  Brooke's  correspondent.  **  •  .  •  I  recall  the  first  day 
I  met  him  as  vividly  as  if  it  were  yesterday  —  the  serious  smile  of 
welcome,  the  questioning  look  from  his  eyes,  the  frankly  offered 
hand.  We  walked  up  a  hill  commanding  a  noble  view  of  sea  and 
mountain.  His  face  lit  up  —  he  drank  in  with  a  deep  breath 
the  wide  landscape.    The  contrast  of  the  white  foam  dashing 
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on  a  beach  of  blue  slate  pebbles  —  the  laomg  of  the  scattering 
and  fitful  breezes  upon  the  sea — the  purple  of  the  distant  hills, 
were  all  marked  by  him  with  loving  observation.  He  was  happy 
in  pointing  out  the  delicacy  of  the  clouds  which  an  upper  current 
was  combing  out  upon  the  shy.  He  stooped  to  gather  the  wild 
daffodils  which  were  tossing  in  the  wind.  Nothing  was  lost  upon 
him.  He  touched  all  the  points  of  the  scene  clearly  enough  to  in- 
struct his  listeners  how  to  see  them,  but  with  such  poetic  tact  that 
he  did  not  injure  what  I  may  call  the  sensibility  of  nature.  One 
thought  more,  that  is,  of  the  loveliness  he  spoke  of  than  of  the 
speaker.  It  was  the  unconscious  art  of  genius.  I  saw  him  again 
in  a  country  house.  .  .  .  We  played  historical  games,  wrote  poetry, 
capped  verses.  The  freshness,  eagerness,  and  anxiety  which  he 
displayed  in  these  were  delightful  to  us  alL  The  humor  with 
which  he  put  down  ignorance,  the  playfulness  with  which  he  ex- 
posed a  mistake  by  willfully  making  another  of  the  same  kind 
twice  as  bad,  the  frown  with  which  he  pounced  upon  an  offender 
whose  metre  was  halting,  the  bright  smile  with  which  he  welcomed 
a  new  thought  or  a  happy  expression,  the  social  art  with  which  he 
brought  into  relief  and  elucidated  our  different  characters,  made  the 
hours  fly,  and  have  left  to  me  pleasant  memories." 

Here  we  see  Robertson  in  his  happier,  healthier  moments,  and 
we  say  "  healthier  "  advisedly,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  to  de- 
clining health  and  physical  causes  much  of  his  melancholy  and 
depression  was  due.  There  were  times,  as  we  have  already  said, 
when  he  had  the  light  heart  of  a  child,  and  in  a  passage  in  one  of 
his  letters  he  sufficiently  shows  what  were  his  own  feelings  on  the 
subject.  "  A  sunny,  cheerful  view  of  life,"  he  says,  "  resting  on 
truth  and  fact,  coexisting  with  practical  aspiration  ever  to  make 
things,  men,  and  self,  better  than  they  are,  —  that,  I  believe,  is 
the  true,  healthful  poetry  of  existence."  Moreover,  the  gentle 
sadness  which  overshadowed  his  spirit  so  frequently  was  the  ^^  sad- 
ness "  which  the  author  of  *'  Festus  "  tells  us  is  ^^  the  ground  of 
all  great  thoughts,"  —  never  the  melancholy  of  the  misanthrope. 
Distressing  and  mournful  to  contemplate  as  is  the  suffering  which 
Robertson  endured,  we  must  ever  remember,  too,  that  it  was  to 
this  very  sorrow  and  suffering  that  he  owed  his  deep  and  pro- 
found insight  into  the  things  of  the  spiritual  world,  for  it  is 
through  the  mystic  gate  of  sorrow,  and  that  gate  alone,  that  all 
who  would  know  the  hidden  things  of  God  must  pass.  His 
strange  and  rare  capability  for  sympathy  was  due  also  to  the  same 
cause,  for  he  only  can  truly  sympathize  who  has  truly  suffered. 
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"  If  you  examine  into  it,"  says  spiritually-minded  John  Pulsford, 
*^  you  will  find  that  just  in  proportion  as  one  is  fitted  to  comfort 
another,  is  his  ovm  liability  to  overwhelming  distress.  To  be 
a  real  comforter  a  person  must  have  profound  sympathies,  but  pro- 
found sympathies  are  always  in  association  with  keen  sensibilities, 
and  keen  sensibilities  expose  their  possessor  to  a  depth  of  anguish 
utterly  imintelligible  to  ordinary  souls.  As  is  the  capacity  to  be 
a  heavenly  comforter,  such  is  the  capacity  to  be  an  awful  suf- 
ferer." 

There  is  one  other  point  in  Robertson's  character  which  we  must 
not  omit  to  deal  with  while  discussing  the  depression  of  spirits 
from  which  he  suffered ;  and  that  is  that  it  would  appear  sometimes 
as  if  he  were  prone  in  his  despairing  moments  to  fear  that  he  was 
little  better  than  a  sentimentalist  and  a  dreamer,  a  man  who  wrote 
and  said  fine  things,  but  was  incapable  of  ordering  his  life  accord- 
ingly. In  this  respect,  however,  his  watchfulness  was  wise,  for  the 
self-delusion  which  (to  quote  Mr.  Lowell  once  more)  makes  "  the 
conscience  dreamy  with  the  anodyne  of  lofty  sentiment  while  the 
life  is  groveling  and  sensual,"  is  the  most  treacherously  fatal  of 
the  many  pitfalls  which  beset  the  feet  of  all  men  of  a  highly  emo- 
tional and  poetic  temperament.  There  is  no  need  to  bring  for- 
ward arguments  in  support  of  this  assertion,  for  we  may  read  of 
the  deadening  and  deathly  influence  of  the  danger  to  which  we 
refer,  in  every  dictionary  of  Poetical  Biography  upon  our  shelves. 
It  is  such  a  conscience-soothing,  soul-benumbing  delnsion  that  it 
works  a  man's  ruin  even  while  he  thinks  it  his  surest  salvation. 
It  makes  the  path  of  destruction  bright  as  with  a  light  froln 
heaven.  It  bids  him  close  his  eyes  in  prayer  lest  he  see  whither 
and  where  he  goes.  It  comes  to  him  with  its  harlot  beauty  dain- 
tily draped  in  the  robes  of  an  angel  of  light,  and  sings  hymns 
before  the  very  gates  of  hell.  We  have  said  that  Robertson's 
fears  of  this,  the  curse  and  ruin  of  many  a  lofty  soul,  were  wise ; 
but  they  were  fears  which  were  never  realized,  for  he  was  one  of 
those  whose  weaknesses,  recognized  as  such,  and  watchfully  guarded 
against,  become  their  strength.  He  knew  the  danger  which  lay 
in  the  intensity  of  his  emotional  nature  and  the  almost  womanly 
delicacy  of  his  feelings,  and  would  have  none  of  that  feeble  and 
frothy  sentiment  the  sole  aim  and  purpose  of  which  is  to  lend  a 
passing  and  pleasing  piquancy  to  the  moment  which  calls  it  forth. 
All  thought  which  did  not  ultimate  itself  in  a  thing,  every  feeling 
that  did  not  find  its  fitting  outcome  in  a  deed,  but  was  allowed  to 
fall  back  to  earth  again  lifeless  and  dead  as  a  spent  rocket,  he  re- 
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garded  as  demoralizing  and  dangerous.  In  writing  to  a  friend  on 
the  subject,  he  once  said  that  he  had  often  noticed  that  ^*  Christ 
never  suffered  sentimentaUsms  to  pass  without  a  matter-of-fact  test- 
ing of  what  they  were  worth,  and  what  they  meanf  It  is  ahnost 
curious  to  find  one  who,  with  a  temperament  so  strongly  inclined 
to  the  rapt  exaltation  and  dreamy  meditation  of  the  poet  and 
mystic,  was  yet  so  sternly  and  unflinchingly  practical  in  his  life  and 
teachings.  Every  reader  of  Bobertson's  biography  knows  how 
sublimely  —  almost  culpably  —  unsparing  of  himself  he  was  in 
the  execution  of  his  duty ;  and  in  his  sermons  and  letters  he  is  for- 
ever reiterating  and  repeating  how  worthless  is  mere  feeling  as 
opposed  to  action.  ^Your  lofty,  incommunicable  thought,"  he 
says,  ^^  your  ecstasies,  and  aspirations,  and  contemplative  rapture 
— in  virtue  of  which  you  have  estimated  yourself  as  the  porcelain 
of  the  earth,  of  another  nature  altogether  than  the  clay  of  com- 
mon spirits  —  tried  by  the  test  of  Charity,  what  is  there  grand  in 
these  if  they  cannot  be  applied  as  blessings  to  those  that  are  be- 
'  neath  you  ?  "  And  in  another  passage  he  tells  us  that  ^^  To  tesudk 
a  few  Sunday-school  children,  week  after  week,  commonplace,  sim- 
ple truths  —  persevering  in  spite  of  dullness  and  mean  capacities 
—  is  a  more  glorious  occupation  than  the  highest  meditations  or 
creations  of  genius  which  edify  or  instruct  only  our  own  solitary 
soul." 

The  Bev.  Frederick  Arnold,  in  his  recent  volume  on  Robertson, 
tells  us  that  **"  his  sermons  are  read  by  those  who  would  refuse  to 
read  any  other  sermons.  They  have  made  and  created  sympathies 
in  a  class  of  minds  into  which  the  ordinary  pulpiteer  has  no  means 
of  gaining  admission."  The  explanation  of  this  is  that  Kobertson 
stands  out,  and  men  feel  that  he  stands  out,  as  the  layman  among 
the  priesthood  —  the  ordained  representative  of  the  people  as  distin- 
guished from  the  clergy.  There  was  nothing  of  the  priest,  hardly 
even  of  the  clergyman,  about  him.  His  sermons  and  spiritual  ex- 
hortations, in  the  pulpit  or  out,  were  not  the  words  of  a  preacher 
to  his  people,  not  even  of  a  teacher  to  his  pupils :  they  were  those 
of  man  to  man.  He  strove  and  struggled  to  help  others,  not  be- 
cause it  was  his  professional  duty  to  do  so,  but  because  the  deep, 
loving,  sympathetic  human  heart  within  him  went  out  in  earnest, 
heartfelt  love  and  tenderness  to  the  human  hearts  around  him. 
And  this  he  did  from  no  doleful  sense  of  duty  or  studied  self- 
immolation  which  he  called  gods  and  men  to  witness.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  natural,  easy,  and  spontaneous,  for  Frederick 
Bobertson  was  as  perfect  a  specimen  of  an  English  gentleman  as 
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ever  breathed.  Men  knew,  too,  that  he  allowed  himself  to  be  in- 
fluenced in  his  opinions  by  no  clerical  or  professional  bias,  and 
that  he  had  had  his  doubtings  —  dark  and  terrible  donbtings  — 
about  the  very  faith  which  it  was  his  office  to  preach.  They  knew, 
also,  that  he  had  fought  and  faced  these  doubtings  fearlessly,  — 
had  looked  them  fairly  and  squarely  in  the  eyes,  prepared,  if  need 
were,  to  relinquish  his  office  in  the  ministry,  prepared  even  to  part 
company  with  all  that  was  nearest  and  dearest,  rather  than  be 
false  to  his  own  conscience  and  convictions.  He  was  no  courter 
of  doubts,  no  parader  of  the  strange  soul-questionings  which  as« 
sailed  him  because  he  thought  that  such  questionings  marked  him 
out  as  being  of  a  profound  or  original  order  of  mind.  On  the 
contrary,  he  was  for  years  an  humble  and  unquestioning  accepter 
of  the  religious  tenets  of  the  Church  of  England,  an  earnest 
and  faithful  laborer  in  her  service.  When,  however,  his  doubts 
did  come,  —  as  come  they  did  with  a  suddenness  and  sternness 
which  his  biographer  tells  us  ^^  not  only  shook  his  health  to  its 
centre,  but  smote  his  spirit  down  into  so  profound  a  darkness,  that 
of  all  his  early  faiths  but  one  remained,  ^  It  must  be  right  to  do 
right,'  "  —  he  resolved  that  for  him  .  thenceforth  there  should  be 
no  further  building  upon  the  sands,  no  further  resting  in  any 
faith  that  had  not  its  foundations  fixed  and  sure  on  the  rock  be- 
neath. To  shelve  the  questions  which  were  thus  thrust  upon  his 
mind,  and  leave  them  unanswered,  would,  he  felt,  be  less  faith  in 
the  truth  than  fear  of  the  truth,  and  with  the  thoroughness  which 
was  so  characteristic  of  the  man,  he  took,  as  Mr.  Arnold  says, 
^*  his  entire  theological  system  to  pieces,  and  set  to  work  to  con- 
struct it  anew."  He  would  from  thenceforth  accept  no  truth  on 
hearsay.  Each  question,  and  aspect  of  a  question,  he  approached 
as  if  it  had  never  been  approached  before.  He  seems  sometimes, 
even,  to  have  gone  out  of  his  way  to  seek  evidence  in  support 
of  his  doubt,  so  that  he  might  know  the  worst  at  once,  and  that 
in  conquering  it  he  might  conquer  it  once  and  for  all.  We 
have  neither  space  nor  time  here  to  criticise  Robertson's  wisdom 
in  such  a  course:  we  are  simply  stating  what  was,  and  must 
leave  the  facts  to  speak  for  themselves.  One  thing,  however,  we 
must  call  attention  to,  one  point  at  least  we  must  lay  stress  upon, 
and  that  is,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  unflinching  and  fearless 
honesty  with  which  Bobertson  thus  faced  and  fought  out  the 
doubtings  which  assailed  him,  one  element  of  real  power  in  his 
sermons,  an  element  that  has  a  strangely  magnetic,  conviction- 
carrying  influence  over  the  reader,  —  theconsciousnessthat  he  is 
VOL.  vm.— NO.  45.  17 
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listening  to  one  who  is  speaking  the  deep  and  intense  conyictions 
of  his  own  heart,  —  this  element  would  in  great  part,  if  not  alto- 
gether, be  wanting.  As  it  is,  every  line  appeals  to  us  with  a  ter- 
rible, a  crushing,  and  irresistible  force.  ^^  This  man,"  we  are  e<Hi- 
strained  to  say  to  ourselves  as  we  read,  —  ^  this  man  is  teaching 
us  no  hearsay  faith."  It  is  not  because  what  he  says  is  supported 
by  unassailable  arguments,  not  because  it  is  expressed  in  language 
of  rich  and  rare  poetic  beauty,  that  we  feel  the  truth  of  what  he 
is  saying  so  keenly.  No ;  it  is  because  it  has  first  been  felt,  and  felt 
intensely,  in  the  deep  heart  of  the  teacher  himself,  and  because 
he  speaks  to  us  of  what  he  has  livedo  and  not  of  what  he  has 
learned.  Earnestness  always  and  ever  tells.  It  is  contagious  as 
few  things  are ;  and  an  earnest  man  in  a  bad  cause  will  gain  the 
hearts  of  his  hearers  more  readily  than  will  one  with  less  earnest- 
ness and  a  better  cause;  and  earnestness  is  the  quality,  more 
than  any  other,  which  characterizes  the  sermons  of  Frederick 
Robertson. 

^*  To  tolerate  intolerance  "  is,  as  George  Eliot  truly  says,  ^^  the 
best  lesson  of  tolerance  which  we  have  to  learn;"  and  with  all  his 
breadth  of  view  and  largeness  of  sympathy,  it  was  one  which 
Bobertson  had  but  imperfectly  mastered  —  at  least  in  regard  to 
one  school  of  contemporary  religious  thought.  By  a  certain  sec- 
tion of  the  evangelical  body  he  was  treated  with  what  was  little 
better  than  wicked  misrepresentation  and  injustice.  ^^  I  am  sony 
to  say,"  writes  Mr.  Arnold  (and  be  it  remembered  that  of  all 
works  upon  Kobertson  none  is  less  open  to  the  charge  of  partisan- 
ship or  partiality  for  its  subject  than  Mr.  Arnold's),  —  "  I  am  sony 
to  say,  from  facts  that  have  come  within  my  own  knowledge,  that 
even  good  men,  acknowledged  lights  in  the  religious  world,  did  not 
scruple  to  apply  to  the  great  preacher  the  term  *•  infidel,'  and  would 
call  his  chapel  ^  the  infidel  chapel.' "  That  such  utterances  should 
be  met  with  indignant  rebuke  and  protestation  is,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, not  to  be  wondered  at,  but  that  Robertson  should 
have  expressed  himself  as  extravagantly  as  he  sometimes  did  is, 
in  view  of  the  marvelous  patience  and  self-repression  which  he 
displayed  on  other  occasions,  a  subject  for  surprise,  and  even 
sorrow.  It  may  be,  perhaps,  a  hard  thing  to  refrain  from  attribut- 
ing to  a  cause  the  weaknesses  of  its  proclaimers,  but  we  must  in 
common  candor  confess  that  many  of  Robertson's  criticisms  of 
evangelicalism — true  as  they  most  certainly  were  of  a  certain 
section  of  the  evangelical  school  of  his  day  —  were  altogether  un- 
just and  unfair  as  applied  to  evangelicalism  as  a  whole.    Calmness 
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of  judgment  amd  wise  discretion  under  persecution  are  not,  how- 
ever, the  most  noticeable  of  youthful  characteristics,  and  it  must 
be  remembered  that  at  the  time  of  Robertson's  death  he  had  but 
barely  passed  the  first  warm  flush  of  early  manhood.  Had  he 
lived  till  maturer  years  brought  a  riper  and  cooler  judgment,  he 
would,  we  believe,  have  left  a  very  different  record.  Moreover, 
and  this  is  a  point  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon,  the 
harsh  and  unjust  strictures  to  which  we  have  referred  are  to  be 
found,  almost  without  exception,  not  in  his  public  addresses  or 
sermons,  but  in  private  and  confidential  letters  to  friends,  —  letters 
which  he  never  intended  should  meet  the  eye  of  any  one  save  the 
individuals  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  To  brand  these  hasty 
and  unguarded  utterances,  written  generally  when  his  spirit  was 
smarting  from  the  wicked  and  slanderous  abuse  with  which  he  wag 
assailed,  as  his  mature  and  deliberate  convictions,  is  palpably  un- 
just and  unfair,  and  no  one  would  have  resented  such  a  course 
more  indignantly  than  Robertson  himself.  It  was  an  intense 
relief  to  him  to  work  off  his  overcharged  thoughts  and  feelings 
by  expressing  them  in  correspondence  or  conversation  with  friends, 
but  under  no  circumstances  must  the  same  weight  and  importance 
be  attached  to  these  hasty  remarks  which  is  attached  to  his  public 
sermons  or  sayings.  One  of  Robertson's  most  characteristic 
weaknesses  was,  as  we  have  said,  to  exaggerate  the  mood  of  the 
moment,  and  although  in  his  sermons  he  exhibits  stem  self -repres- 
sion and  self-command,  in  his  letters  he  resigns  himself  to  the 
influence  of  the  passing  mood,  and  pours  forth  his  thoughts  and 
imaginings  with  the  naive  ingenuousness  of  a  child. 

We  cannot  regret  the  publication  of  these  letters,  for  they  have 
a  charm  and  interest  peculiarly  their  own.  In  some  of  them 
there  are  word-pictures  of  surpassing  power  and  beauty  —  pictures 
which  are  less  pictures  than  genuine  fragments  of  Nature  herself. 
The  flowers  we  gather  in  our  woodland  rambles  will,  when  placed 
in  water,  bloom  and  brighten  on  the  ink-spattered  desk  of  a  city 
office,  till  the  dusty  atmosphere  freshens  as  if  by  a  breath  from 
the  clover-fields;  and  Robertson's  impressions  of  Nature  were 
gathered  and  brought  home  in  the  same  way.  In  the  limpid 
freshness  of  his  own  imagination  they  revived  as  do  flowers  in 
water,  lending  an  indescribable  charm  and  beauty  to  every  meta- 
phor or  figure  of  speech.  In  some  hastily-penned  paragraph 
describing  perhaps  a  late  ramble  on  the  beach,  there  is  something 
of  the  very  stillness  of  which  he  speaks  —  the  strange,  deathly 
stillness  of  sky  and  sea,  broken  only  by  the  glance  and  glitter  of 
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the  chilly  moonbeams  upon  the  wavelets,  the  slow  lapping  and 
gurgling  of  the  water,  or  the  dreary  roll  and  rattle  of  pebbles  upon 
the  beach  below.  Then  in  another  letter  he  tells,  it  may  be,  of 
some  wild  scramble  over  the  Sussex  Downs,  and  as  we  read  it  we 
feel  our  cheeks  tingling  with  the  bracing  briskness  of  the  wind  as 
it  scours  and  scurries  past  in  a  scamper  across  the  plain,  we  feel 
the  warm  rush  and  glow  of  rich  ruddy  blood  in  our  veins,  and  the 
boisterous  mirth  and  elation  of  spirit  which  the  fresh  air  and 
rapid  motion  has  engendered.  In  another  letter,  replying  to  the 
question  of  a  friend  upon  some  vexed  point  of  controversy,  we 
find  Bobertson  patiently  and  painstakingly  lending  his  splendid 
abilities  to  a  careful  and  thorough  consideration  of  the  subject, 
until  that  which  was  before  so  dark  and  bewildering  is,  by  the 
solvent  of  his  genius,  rendered  clear  and  plain.  In  the  next  he 
gives  perhaps,  in  half  a  dozen  lines,  the  net  result  of  many  years' 
hard  thinking  upon  some  social  or  national  question ;  and  upon 
all  such  topics  he  had  a  far-seeinguess  and  discrimination,  an  apt- 
ness for  piercing  through  the  local  and  temporary  aspects  of  the 
subject,  and  grasping  the  princtples  upon  which  it  rested,  such  as 
not  many  thinkers,  and  especially  thinkers  of  clerical  training 
and  bias,  have  attained.  To  many  readers,  however,  the  most 
interesting  point  of  all  in  these  letters  is,  that  in  them  Robertson 
lays  bare,  as  he  nowhere  does  in  his  sermons,  the  secrets  of  his 
own  personality.  They  are  full  of  that  strange  self-consciousness 
which  was  so  strongly  marked  a  feature  in  his  individuality,  and 
which  is  the  curse  of  many  super-sensitive  natures.  In  nearly  all 
in  whom  the  inward  life  is  intense,  and  the  outward  life  corres- 
pondingly subordinated,  this  self-consciousness  is,  in  some  degree, 
to  be  found,  but  in  Robertson  it  had  attained  such  proportion  as 
to  become  little  less  than  a  disease.  It  haunted  him  where  and 
whithersoever  he  went.  It  was,  as  it  were,  a  double  and  other  self 
from  which  he  vainly  strove  to  escape.  He  flung  it  from  him  and 
fled,  thinking  in  the  change  and  bustle  of  foreign  travel  to  forget 
it,  and,  lo  I  it  preceded  him  on  his  journey,  and  lay  in  wait  to 
greet  him  with  triumphant  exultation  amid  the  craggy  cliffs  and 
crevices  of  the  Tyrol.  It  sat  by  his  pillow  as  he  sank  to  sleep, 
haunting,  it  would  seem,  his  very  dreams,  and  it  crouched,  cat-like, 
by  his  bedside,  waiting  each  morning  to  spring  and  pounce  upon 
him  ere  scarce  his  eyes  were  opened.  Only  in  his  work,  and  then 
not  altogether,  would  it  seem  that  he  could  evade  it,  and  although 
he  aimed  at  keeping  his  sermons  free  from  all  obviously  personal 
influence,  yet  in  many  of  them  this  same  self -consciousness  is,  to 
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the  experienced  eye,  distinctly  detectable.  It  was  partly  due,  as  we 
have  already  said,  to  the  intensity  of  his  inward  life,  and  partly 
also  to  the  strange  and  awful  spirit-isolation  in  which  he  habitu- 
ally lived.  "  The  thinker,"  says  Carlyle,  in  a  letter  to  Emerson, 
"  must  ever  be  and  continue  alone^  alone,  —  *  silent  rest  over  him 
the  stars,  and  under  him  the  graves,'  "  and  true  as  these  words  are 
of  all  men  of  high  and  lofty  thought,  they  but  imperfectly  portray 
the  unutterable  and  incommunicable  soul-loneliness  which  broods, 
like  some  isolating  ocean,  around  such  marvelously  moulded 
beings  as  Frederick  Robertson  and  his  like.  Such  men  are  in  the 
world,  but  not  of  it.  They  are  children  of  Eternity  dreaming  the 
dream  of  Time ;  and  even  while  they  dream  they  are  awake,  and 
know  that  they  are  but  dreaming.  They  crave,  as  only  such  men 
can  crave,  for  the  perfect  sympathy  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  no 
human  soul  to  give,  and  the  failing  to  meet  with  which  drives 
them  back,  not  seldom,  into  that  shuddering  and  lonely  self-con- 
sciousness and  self-seclusion  which  the  world  mistakes,  and  not 
unnaturally,  for  pride  or  misanthropy.  In  Robertson's  case,  how- 
ever, his  loneliness  but  tended  to  draw  his  spirit  closer  and  nearer 
to  God ;  it  led  him  to  look  for  help  and  sympathy  where  such  in 
their  perfection  can  alone  be  found.  Never  was  there  one  to 
whom  religion  was  more  intensely  reed  than  it  was  to  Robertson. 
Christianity  to  him  was  not  the  history  of  a  life,  —  a  divinely 
beautiful  and  perfect  life  which  we  are  bidden  to  copy,  —  lived 
many  hundreds  of  years  ago  in  an  Eastern  country.  It  was  not 
a  thing  of  the  past,  but  of  the  present.  Christ  was  no  far-away 
God,  no  shadowy  name  and  memory,  vague  and  indistinct  as  a 
distant  star.  He  was  to  Robertson  as  real  and  living  a  personage 
as  He  was  to  Peter  or  John;  as  truly  present  in  London  or 
Brighton  as  ever  He  was  in  Jerusalem  or  Capernaum.  ^'No 
disciple  ever  loved  his  Master  with  a  more  fervent  love,"  says 
M.  de  Pressens^ ;  ^'  his  language  rises  into  poetry  at  the  very 
mention  of  his  name ;  he  lives  by  his  life ;  he  is  never  weary  of 
meditating  on  his  perfections ;  he  truly  worships  Him." 

Of  the  truth  or  error  of  Robertson's  doctrinal  views  we  do  not 
pretend  here  to  speak,  both  from  the  incompetency  of  the  present 
writer  to  enter  upon  such  a  subject,  and  the  unsuitability  of  the 
pages  of  a  magazine  for  dealing  with  it.  It  is  of  Robertson  the 
man,  and  not  Robertson  the  theologian,  of  whom  we  have  been 
speaking;  and,  indeed,  a  theologian,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  he  was  not,  —  his  aim  being,  as  we  find  written  in  one  of 
his  private  ''  Resolves,"  ^^  to  try  to  fix  attention  on  Christ,  rather 
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than  on  the  doctrine  of  Christ."  Both  Dr.  Pressensd  and  Robert- 
son's latest  critic,  the  Rev.  F.  Arnold,  concur  in  the  opinion  that 
he  erred  somewhat  in  his  interpretation  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Atonement;  and  the  conclusions  of  gentlemen  so  competent  to 
pronounce  judgment  upon  questions  of  a  theological  nature  have 
a  weight  and  authority  to  which  the  general  critic  can  in  no  way 
pretend.  We  may  perhaps,  however,  be  pardoned  for  adding  thi^ 
to  us  —  and  we  say  it  with  all  respect  and  deference  —  it  seems  as 
if  what  Robertson's  views  require  in  regard  to  the  Atonement  is 
supplementation  rather  than  correction;  and  the  same  remark 
applies  to  other  points  in  which  his  teaching  has,  by  certain  theo- 
logians, been  pronounced  erroneous.  The  errors  in  such  cases  (if 
errors  they  can  really  be  called)  are,  we  think,  less  of  a  positive 
than  of  a  negative  nature.  They  arise  not  from  the  misstatement 
of  any  one  truth,  but  from  its  being  t^neferstated,  in  the  presence 
of  some  equally  important  truth  which  appealed  more  strongly  to 
the  spiritual  nature  of  Robertson  himself. 

Robertson's  latter  days,  as  every  reader  of  his.  Life  is  well 
aware,  were  marked  by  the  most  terrible  physical  suffering  and 
sorrow,  borne  always  with  that  loving  and  gentle  patience  which 
was  so  characteristic  of  the  man.  He  preached  for  the  last  time 
on  Sunday,  June  5,  1853,  and  died,  shortly  after  midnight,  on 
Sunday,  August  15,  in  the  same  year.  For  two  hours  before  his 
death  he  lay  in  the  most  awful  anguish,  feebly  moaning,  "  My 
God,  my  Father  —  my  God,  my  Father  1 "  The  pain  was  so 
agonizing  that  his  nurses  proposed  changing  his  position,  in  the 
hope  of  affording  some  relief,  but  even  that  was  too  much  for  the 
quivering  frame.  "  I  cannot  bear  it,"  he  said ;  "  let  me  rest.  I 
must  die.  Let  God  do  his  work ; "  and  then,  without  further 
word  or  sign,  the  rare  and  beautiful  spirit  of  Frederick  Robertson 
passed  silently  away  unto  its  home  in  the  bosom  of  Him  who  was 
his  God,  his  Saviour,  and  his  All.  And  as  we  think  of  the  deep 
and  perfect  rest  into  which  he  has  entered,  the  prophetic  words  of 
the  grand  old  German  he  loved  so  well  —  Jean  Paul  —  rise  to  our 
thoughts  :  "  But  there  will  come  another  era  when  it  shall  be  light, 
and  when  man  will  awaken  from  his  lofty  dreams  and  find  —  his 
dreams  still  there^  and  that  nothing  has  gone  hut  his  sleep.^^  So 
is  it  with  Frederick  Robertson  now.  Life's  fevered,  troubled 
sleep  is  over.  The  aspirations  and  longings  after  a  Divine  Beauty 
and  Perfection  which  could  never  be  realized  here,  and  which,  to 
the  mass  of  men,  were  but  as  the  vain  dreams  of  an  enthusiast, 
are  to  him  at  last  Eternal  Realities.    The  long-sought  Ideal,  to- 
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wards  which,  with  tortured  frame  and  bleeding  spirit,  he  struggled 
so  manfully,  he  has  at  length  attained,  and  has  passed  from  death 
unto  life  to  be  forever  with  Him  whom  he  loved  and  served  so 
faithfully.  His  work  on  earth  is  done,  but  of  the  grand  and 
glorious  work  which  there  may  yet  remain  for  him  to  do  in  that 
world  of  infinite  possibilities,  and  of  the  deep  restfulness  and 
calm  of  that  work,  we  neither  know  nor  can  know ;  but  we  can 
think  of  no  fitter  words  in  which  to  bid  farewell  to  Frederick 
Robertson  than  in  the  peculiarly  appropriate  lines  of  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes's  beautiful  '^  Memorial  Tribute  "  to  Dr.  Samuel 

Howe :  — 

«  The  rest  that  earth  denied  is  thine,  — 
Ah,  is  it  rest  ?  we  ask. 
Or,  traced  hy  knowledge  more  divine, 
Some  larger,  nohler  task  ? 

"  Had  hat  those  hoondless  fields  of  blue 
One  darkened  sphere  like  this  ; 
Bat  what  has  heaven  for  thee  to  do 
In  realms  of  perfect  bliss  ? 

^  No  doad  to  lift,  no  mind  to  clear, 
No  ragged  path  to  smooth, 
No  struggling  soul  to  help  and  cheer, 
No  mortal  grief  to  soothe  I 

^Enough  ;  is  there  a  world  <^  love, 
No  more  we  ask  to  know  ; 
The  hand  will  guide  thy  ways  above 
That  shaped  thy  task  below." 

Couhon  Kemahan. 
London,  England. 


IF  MATERIAL,  WHY  MORTAL? 

"Papa,  papa,  why  did  he  die?  "  sobbingly  cried  my  little  girl 
as  she  buried  her  pet  squirrel.  And  this  is  but  the  questioning 
wail  that  has  rung  down  through  the  ages,  from  countless  thou- 
sands of  older  tongues  and  sadder  hearts  than  hers,  —  why  did 
he  die  ?  —  yet  no  response  has  come. 

That  other  question,  "  Shall  he  live  again  ?  "  the  anxious,  hope- 
ful, fearful  riddle  at  which  humanity  is  ever  guessing,  seems 
solved  to  many  an  earnest  soul  who,  by  faith  alone,  cries  "  Yes  I '' 
To  many  other  just  as  truth-seeking  minds  the  ye%  is  but  a  wish, 
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a  prayer,  a  hope.  To  yet  another  class  of  minds  the  answer  can 
be  but  *'  no,*'  —  brings  it  them  the  resignation  of  despair,  or  wel- 
come they  their  nirvana  as  a  pleasant  sleep. 

Taking  the  hnman  race  as  a  whole,  it  has,  and  probably  always 
has  had,  a  most  earnest  desire  to  be  immortaL  It  has  often  been 
said  that  this  desire  is  in  itself  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  its 
own  fulfillment.  However  cogent  this  evidence  may  be,  it  can  but 
be  regarded  as  circumstantial.  A  stronger  proof  perhaps  would 
be  the  unlikelihood  of  such  seeming  cruelty  on  the  part  of  a 
Creator  as  would  be  shown  by  the  creation  of  a  mortal  race,  many 
of  whose  members  are  cut  off  almost  ere  they  enter  conscious  life, 
and  many  others  of  which  live  on  but  to  one  unending  round  of 
toil  and  misery  and  pain.  This,  too,  is  only  circumstantial  evi- 
dence, —  and  the  great  riddle  still  goes  on,  challenging  every  new 
truth-seeker  to  attack  it,  but  repulsing  all  alike. 

This  question  does  not  seriously  trouble  the  imthinking  herd. 
They  believe  in  their  heavens  and  their  purgatories,  their  hells 
and  their  nirvanas,  just  as  they  happen  to  be  bom  believing,  and 
just  as  they  happen  to  be  taught  to  believe  after  they  are  bom. 
Those  men  and  women  who  think  for  themselves,  however,  may 
perhaps  be  fitly  classed  as  either  spiritists,  agnostics,  or  materialists 
—  in  other  words,  as  immortalists,  donVknow-anything-ists,  or 
mortalists.  The  first  know  all  (or  a  good  deal)  about  spirit ;  the 
second  are  serenely  content  to  wait  till  they  find  out  something ; 
the  third  know  that  there  is  no  spirit.  The  first  class  are  pre- 
sumably the  happiest.  They  need  no  pity,  and  are  only  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  having  been  bom  with  the  kind  of  mind  which 
can  unquestionably  fed  the  certainty  of  a  happy  immortality. 
Such  people  can  hardly  claim  superior  virtue  for  believing,  as  they 
were  created  with  a  capacity  to  believe ;  nor  should  they  condemn 
those  with  whom  such  faith  is  an  utter  impossibility,  —  whose 
minds  are  so  constructed  that  they  cannot  know  a  thing  unless  it 
be  demonstrated  with  the  certainty  of  a  proposition  in  geometry. 
The  third  class  mentioned  (to  speak  next  of  them)  are  certainly 
not  to  be  felicitated  upon  a  belief  which  condemns  them  to  utter 
annihilation  at  any  instant  that  a  blind  chance  may  decree  to  be  the 
fitting  one.  They  are,  on  the  other  hand,  hardly  to  be  pitied,  for 
they  seem  as  happy  in  their  creed  as  do  the  immortals  in  theirs. 
Though  frequently  men  of  science,  they  fail  to  be  scientific,  by 
jumping  at  conclusions  which  are  but  assumptions ;  and  acquire  a 
superior  knowledge  only  by  knowing  too  much. 

To  try  to  show  that  these  materialists  are  but  part-way  scien- 
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tists,  who  stop  satisfied  with  such  facts  as  agree  with  their  own 
preconceived  creeds  and  fail  to  recognize  certain  glorious  possibil- 
ities which  other  facts  maj  point  the  way  to,  is  tine  object  of  this 
article.  It  may  here  be  said  that  it  is  not  the  wish  of  the  writer 
to  ventilate  any  theological  views  which  he  may  hold ;  nor  does 
he  intend  to  promulgate  any  positive  theory  regarding  the  nature 
of  spiritual  life.  He  desires  merely  to  point  out  certain  scientific 
possibilities  which  to  some  minds  may  seem  probabilities,  and  the 
consideration  of  which  may  be  of  comfort  to  some  earnest,  honest 
souls  who  can  by  no  possible  means  accept  anji  of  the  old  faiths, 
yet  who  have  left  to  them  humanity's  common  yearning  for  a  life 
to  come.  These  men  and  women  belong  to  the  second  class  above 
mentioned,  the  great  and  growing  army  of  honest  doubters.  They 
wish  to  believe  only  what  is  true,  but  the  stem  facts  (such  of 
them  as  are  facts)  of  modem  science  have  unsettled  many  of  their 
inherited  beliefs,  and  have,  so  far,  failed  to  provide  acceptable 
substitutes.  For  these  people  only  is  suitable  such  consolation  as 
may  be  derived  from  a  somewhat  spiritualized  view  of  some  phases 
of  nature.  This  consolation  the  spiritists  do  not  need  and  the 
materialists  do  not  want.  It  may  further  be  said,  in  explanation 
of  what  is  to  follow,  that  all  reference  to  scriptural  teachings  has 
been  purposely  omitted,  and  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  view 
the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  the  engineer  and  the  physicist 
only. 

Taking  such  a  view,  and  reasoning  from  observed  facts  and 
phenomena,  many  men  of  a  scientific  cast  of  mind  feel  that  they 
can  but  admit  the  truth  of  the  proposition :  (a)  It  is  possible 
that  there  exists  nothing  but  matter  and  motion.  Such  believers 
are  possible  materialists,  and  among  them  are  many  profound 
and  conscientious  thinkers.  Those  who  go  further,  and  say  that 
there  certainly  exists  nothing  but  matter  and  motion,  are  positively 
materialists,  and  are  usually  supposed  to  hold  the  belief  that  there 
can  be  no  immortality,  —  that  spirit  is  non-existent. 

These  materialists  are,  in  their  way,  just  as  narrow-minded  and 
unscientific  as  are  some  of  the  extremists  whom  they  condemn 
among  the  theologians.  They  seem  incapable  of  taking  a  broad 
view  of  Nature,  and  judge  her  ways  through  the  medium  of  their 
own  little  vision,  forgetting  that  some  of  the  wondrous  processes 
hourly  going  on  around  them  in  organic  life,  or  perhaps  in  the 
domains  of  chemistry  or  electricity  merely,  are  as  marvelous, 
and  as  difficult  to  understand,  as  would  be  the  truth  of  the  fol- 
lowing proposition :  (6)  Granted,  that  all  things  are  but  matter 
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and  motion^  it  is  possible  for  marCs  existence  to  contimte  after 
death  as  an  immortal  spirit. 

Assuming,  then,  the  tmth  of  proposition  a  (without  which  as- 
sumption further  argument  would  be  unnecessary),  let  us  seek  for 
evidence  in  support  of  proposition  6,  as  the  consolation  desired  in 
case  the  possibility  implied  in  a  should  turn  out  to  be  a  certainty. 
Some  of  this  evidence  it  is  hoped  the  earnest  student  of  nature 
may  find  in  what  follows,  —  it  being  remembered  that  for  the 
sake  of  the  argument  do  we  assume  the  truth  of  the  vital  claim 
of  materialism,  —  the  existence  of  naught  but  matter  and  motion. 

The  objection  offered  by  many  materialists  to  any  such  possi- 
bility as  the  one  under  consideration  is :  that  the  visible  matter  of 
which  the  brain  and  nerves  (wherein,  by  common  consent,  we  all 
localize  the  mind)  is  composed  is  evidently  disintegrated  after 
death,  and  enters  into  new  chemical  forms,  —  or  perhaps  even  into 
the  brains  of  other  individuals.  The  answer  to  this  is,  in  the  first 
place,  that  (c)  the  matter  which  we  see  in  the  dead  brain  m^y  not 
be  all  of  the  matter  which  belonged  to  the  matter-motion  of  the 
mind  formerly  seated  therein^  and  may  be  its  non-essential  part 
only.  In  the  second  place,  (jd)  the  motion  part  of  mind  may^  after 
the  brain  is  dead^  be  acting  partly  or  wholly  upon  other  matter^ 
in  other  forms^  and  yet  retain  its  individuality.  The  truth  of 
these  two  propositions  might  have  been  hardly  conceivable  a  cen- 
tury ago,  but  the  marvelous  scientific  discoveries  of  a  few  decades 
past  have  furnished  numerous  analogies  which  act  as  hints  to  fur- 
ther thought,  and  help  to  enlarge  our  oonoeptive  powers,  so  to 
speak,  in  a  remarkable  degree.  A  few  of  these  hints  are,  some- 
what disconnectedly,  given  in  the  succeeding  paragraphs. 

We  know  but  little  of  the  relation  of  mind  to  brain,  and  that 
little  consists  chiefly  of  the  fact  that  the  gray  matter,  forming  the 
outer,  convoluted  part  of  the  organ,  receives  and  in  some  way 
stores  up  or  records  the  sensations  which  are  telegraphed  to  it,  as 
it  were,  by  the  nerves  and  by  the  filaments  of  white  substance 
which  form  the  interior  of  the  brain.  Whether  this  recording  is 
done  by  permanently  changing  the  shape  of  certain  particles  of 
the  matter,  as  in  the  tin-foil  of  the  phonograph  ;  or  whether  a  set 
of  special  permanent  motions  are  established  which  can  at  any 
time  be  "  thrown  into  gear "  again,  so  to  speak,  with  the  nerve 
fibres,  to  repeat  the  sensation ;  or  whether  there  are  a  set  of 
chemical  changes  made,  as  upon  the  paper  ribbon  of  the  Bain  tele- 
graph, or  the  plate  of  the  photograph  ;  or  what  else  may  happen, 
we  do  not  know.     We  do  know  that  a  great  many  of  the  sen- 
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sations  experienced  through  life  are  stored  up,  and  there  is  a 
strong  probability  that  all  of  them  are,  because  great  numbers 
may  be  reproduced,  and  we  cannot  say  of  any  particular  one  that 
it  will  not  be  recalled  by  a  proper  association  of  ideas.  This 
process  constitutes  education  and  memory,  and  is  the  means  of  all 
knowledge  and  consciousness.  A  crude  illustration  of  this  action 
is  found  in  the  working  of  the  phonograph,  where  the  sound- 
waves, in  infinite  variety  of  combination,  are  transmitted  by  the 
air  to  the  instrument,  there  recorded  permanently  upon  the  tin- 
foil, and  afterwards  reproduced  as  often  as  desired  and  retrans- 
mitted upon  air-waves  to  where  they  are  wanted  by  some  listening 
ear.  A  more  striking  analogy  would  be  found  by  taking  that  to- 
be-invented  instrument  of  the  future,  a  transmitting-phonograph 
or  recording-telephone,  or  '^  telephonogr£q)h,"  as  it  might,  perhaps, 
better  be  called.  The  gray  matter  of  die  brain  would  here  be 
represented  by  the  tin-foil  (or  the  enormously  better  recording 
material  that  will  probably  be  substituted  for  it,  when  the  pho- 
nograph shall  cease  to  be  but  a  horrible  toy  and  shall  develop  into 
a  form  more  worthy  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  original  in- 
ventions of  this  or  any  other  century),  while  the  connecting  nerve 
filaments  would  be  represented  by  the  telephonic  wires  to  and 
from  the  distant  points  communicated  with.  The  electric  current 
would,  of  course,  represent  the  "  nervous  fluid,"  whatever  that 
may  be. 

Carrying  on  the  analogy  of  the  phonograph,  an  illustration  may 
be  made  of  the  idea  expressed  in  proposition  c,  by  supposing  a 
sheet  of  thick  paper  to  be  used  instead  of  tin-foil  whereon  to  em- 
boss the  minute  indentations  representing  the  sound  vibrations. 
Suppose  this  paper  to  be  carefully  burned  so  as  to  leave  a  film 
of  ash,  such  as  we  have  all  seen  in  the  fireplace  after  burning  a 
piece  of  newspaper,  the  printed  words  thereon  still  being  plainly 
legible.  This  film  would  have  upon  it  the  original  phonographic 
record,  and  yet  it  would  not  be  the  visible  material  on  which  this 
record  was  embossed.  It  would  be  but  a  part,  and  a  very  small 
part,  of  that  material,  and,  apparently,  the  most  delicate  and 
ethereal  portion,  —  though  of  course,  chemically  speaking,  really 
the  most  earthy.  It  would  be  easy  to  imagine  a  sheet  of  ma^ 
terial  thus  embossed,  of  such  a  nature  that  the  outer  part,  con* 
stituting  the  principal  bulk,  would  fall  off  in  visible  dead  ashes, 
whilst  the  film  containing  the  record  would  be  so  thin  and  light  as 
to  float  almost  invisibly  away  upon  a  breath  of  air.  And  here 
die  suggestive  thought  comes  in  that  its  visibility  or  invisibility 
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would  depend,  after  all,  upon  the  kind  of  eyes  that  looked  for  it, 

—  and  in  how  dim  a  light  they  gazed,  for  we  mortals  see  some 
things  but  as  '^  through  a  glass,  darkly,"  the  Scriptures  tell  us. 
We  have  in  the  above  illustration  a  rough  analogy  with  the  idea 
expressed  in  proposition  c,  of  the  actual  preservation  of  a  portion, 
perhaps  almost  infinitely  small,  of  the  material  of  the  brain,  — 
enough,  however,  to  contain  the  mysterious  record  which  we  call 
consciousness,  and  memory,  and  knowledge.  Who  can  say  that 
this  is  absolutely  impossible,  in  the  light  of  what  we  already  know 
about  the  various  states  of  matter,  and  more  especially  in  the  dark- 
ness of  what  we  don't  know? 

Our  forefathers  knew  of  the  solid  state  of  some  things  and  the 
liquid  state  of  others  ;  and  presently  they  found  that  air  and  other 
gases  were  things.  Then  came  the  discovery  that  one  state  might 
sometimes  be  changed  into  one  or  perhaps  two  of  the  other  states, 

—  that  wax  would  melt,  and  that  water  would  freeze  or  boiL  Now 
we  know  with  reasonable  certainty  that  any  substance  may  exist 
in  any  one  of  the  three  states ;  and  the  brilliant  experiments  of 
Professor  Crookes  and  others,  in  radiometry,  are  giving  us  glimpses 
into  the  border-land  of  a  possible  fourth  state  of  matter.  What 
other  states  there  still  may  be  beyond,  we  as  yet  have  no  concep- 
tion. Neither  can  we  conceive  of  the  characteristics  peculiar  to 
these  possible  undiscovered  states,  and  although  we  might  suppose 
a  series  of  increasingly  ethereal  conditions  to  be  less  and  less  capa- 
ble of  retaining  any  kind  of  permanent  impressions,  or  cycles  of 
specialized  motions  (just  as  is  a  gas  less  capable  than  a  liquid  or 
a  liquid  than  a  solid),  yet  we  cannot  feel  sure.  This  is  especially 
so  in  a  time  when  the  hypothetical  luminiferous  ether  itself  is 
thought  by  some  eminent  philosophers  to  be  only  matter  in  a 
condition  wholly  different  from  anything  with  which  our  senses  are 
familiar,  and  in  some  respects  even  more  like  a  solid  than  a  gas, 
although  lying  at  the  outer  boundaries  of  imponderability  and 
tenuity.  Such  remarkable  qualities  as  are  attributed  to  it  by  Sir 
William  Thomson,  in  his  vortex-atom  theory,  where  it  is  supposed 
to  be  a  sort  of  jelly-like  solid,  incompressible  and  perfectly  fric- 
tionless,  are  suggestive,  if  nothing  more.  While  still  considering 
proposition  c,  it  may  be  well  to  answer  a  possible  criticism  to  the 
effect  that  an  exceedingly  minute  portion  of  matter  could  hardly 
contain  all  that  is  stored  up  in  a  human  mind,  by  asking  how  it 
is  that  the  nucleus  of  a  certain  microscopic  germ  may  hold  within 
itself  all  that  by  heredity  can  come  to  an  individual,  in  mind  and 
body,  —  special  talents,  capacities  for  good  and  evil,  a  hundred 
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peculiarities  of  temperament  and  face  and  voice.  And  too,  this 
same  germ  enshrouds  all  that  goes  to  make  the  difference  between 
a  Newton  or  a  Shakespeare,  and  the  snake  or  toad  which  may  be 
the  product  of  some  certain  other  like  appearing  germ. 

Should  there,  however,  be  no  truth  in  the  above  hypothesis  (c), 
we  have  perhaps  more  probability  in  proposition  d,  wherein  the 
motion  part  of  brain -action  is  supposed  to  continue  with  new 
matter  to  act  upon.  This  does  not  seem  so  absurd  when  we  con- 
sider its  analogy  with  a  phonograph  record-sheet,  which  should  be 
made  of  a  substance  that  would  petrify  so  that  all  its  original 
constituent  matter  would  disappear  and  be  replaced  by  new  and 
more  permanent  material,  while  its  shape  would  remain  unchanged 
in  every  detail.  Another  illustration  of  this  idea  may  be  found 
in  the  well-known  fact  of  the  transposition  of  matter  in  living 
organisms,  even  our  own  bodies,  and  the  total  substitution  of  new 
material  every  few  months  without  any  change  of  form.  This 
transposition  takes  place  slowly  in  the  cases  known  to  us,  where 
solids  and  liquids  are  concerned,  but  we  know  of  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  occur  very  rapidly,  at  the  death  of  the  brain,  with  some 
higher  form  of  matter  as  its  subject. 

The  above  illustrations  are  adapted  more  particularly  to  the  idea 
of  the  brain  records  being  a  matter  of  shape,  which  somehow  (per- 
haps in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  phonographic  action)  reproduces 
at  the  proper  time  the  necessary  motion  to  be  sent  into  the  nerve- 
fibres.  The  whole  thing  may  be  easier  of  conception,  however,  if 
we  regard  it  all  as  a  question  of  continuous  special  motions,  and 
the  material  substance  involved  as  merely  a  medium  of  the  mo- 
tion. A  third  idea  was  mentioned  (see  page  266)  in  connec- 
tion with  brain  records,  namely:  chemical  action.  This  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  consider  separately,  in  these  days  when 
even  chemical  action  seems  as  if  it  might  be  but  a  question  of 
dynamics ;  and  when  we  are  beginning  to  call  upon  atoms  and 
molecules  (whatever  such  may  be)  to  wheel  into  line  under  the 
command  of  the  mechanical  engineer. 

Whether,  then,  this  assumed  continuity  of  individual  brain 
action  goes  on  with  new  matter  as  a  medium,  or  whether  it  be  a 
part  of  the  old,  does  not  signify.  The  probabilities  would  seem 
to  be  in  favor  of  its  being  an  ever-changing  one,  just  as  is  the 
substance  of  our  earthly  bodies.  In  any  case  we  are  met  with  the 
grand  and  pregnant  possibility  that  the  universe  teems  with  spirit- 
life  which  is  but  the  logical  continuance  in  a  higher  state  of  that 
which  was  bom  and  nurtured  here  in  a  lower ;  that  finer  and 
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more  delicate  forms  of  matter  are  as  capable  of  caring  for  and 
localizing  the  wondrous  set  of  motions  called  a  ^^  mind,"  as  are 
the  few  ounces  of  brain-cells  that  a  chemist  may  reduce  in  an 
hour  to  common  earths  and  gases ;  that  such  a  development  from 
little  beginnings  to  great  endings  as  is  a  human  soul,  with  its  glori- 
ous capabilities  and  its  infinite  aspirations,  can  find  as  fit  a  home 
in  a  higher  state  of  matter  as  in  its  lowly  earth-bom  domicile, 
whose  crude  and  faulty  construction  protects  not  its  divinely 
formed  inmate  from  being  snuffed  out  like  a  flame  at  the  touch  of 
disease  or  accident. 

In  accordance  with  the  law  of  recompenses  which  seems  to  pre- 
vail largely  throughout  nature,  the  very  enlightenment  of  the 
present  age,  which  has  begun  to  cast  doubt  upon  and  weaken  the 
steadfastness  of  many  comforting  old  beliefs,  has  given  us  some 
hints  toward  a  knowledge  of  the  luminiferous  ether,  and  has 
shown  us  that  the  universe  must  be  full  of  media,  which  are  capa- 
ble of  maintaining  and  transmitting  forms  of  energy  transcendent 
in  their  delicacy  or  sublime  in  their  immensity. 

If,  as  will  be  explained  more  at  length  in  succeeding  pages,  cct- 
tain  of  these  media  can  easily  keep  records  of  all  the  disturbances 
in  their  substance  which  we  term  sights  and  sounds,  each  perfectly 
individualized  though  interpenetrating  the  others,  nothing  too  un- 
important for  notice,  though  it  be  but  ^'  a  sparrow's  fall,"  does  it 
not  seem,  by  an  ordinary  process  of  analogical  reasoning,  to  be 
more  than  possible  —  even  probable  —  that  the  sets  of  movements 
which  constitute  the  phenomena  of  mind  are  also  taken  care  of  ? 
Why  should  these,  the  most  important  of  all,  and  the  ones  upon 
which  depends  the  value  of  all  the  rest,  be  neglected  ?  I  say  the 
value  of  all  the  rest,  because  we  can  conceive  of  no  value  or  pur- 
pose in  the  creation  and  continuance  of  the  universe  without  in- 
telligences to  observe,  appreciate,  and  enjoy.  And  surely  the 
grandeur  of  creation  would  be  sadly  wasted  on  us  (and  on  such  as 
we  in  other  worlds)  were  our  existence  limited  to  the  stunted,  un- 
certain, and  abbreviated  condition  which  we  call  mortality.         ^ 

That  matter  is  capable  of  an  infinite  variety  of  motions,  its 
particles  acting  and  reacting  upon  one  another  throughout  the 
universe,  seems  to  be  an  accepted  fact.  Just  as  the  ripples  flow 
outward  from  the  pebble  thrown  into  the  sea,  to  a  distance  we 
cannot  estimate,  and  perhaps  "  go  on  forever,"  even  so  flow  on 
the  sound-waves  from  every  tone  of  nature's  organ,  —  and  who 
shall  say  when  and  where  they  absolutely  cease  ?  And  if  our  hol- 
low ball  of  air  should  fail  them,  by  proving  to  have  a  definite 
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oater  limit,  and  the  outlying  ether  sbodld  take  them  up,  it  would 
Burely  be  no  more  strange  than  the  fact  that  such  waves  can  be 
transferred  to  the  piece  of  twine  in  a  '^  lover's  telephone."  Indeed, 
to  use  the  beautiful  words  of  Professor  Jevons,  '^  our  whole  atmos- 
phere "  (and  the  firmament  beyond,  I  would  add)  ^^  may  be  one 
vast  library,  on  whose  pages  are  forever  written  all  that  man  has 
ever  said  or  even  whispered.  There,  in  their  mutable  but  unerring 
characters,  mixed  with  the  earliest  as  well  as  the  latest  sighs  of 
mortality,  stand  forever  recorded  vows  unredeemed,  promises  un- 
fulfilled, perpetuating  in  the  united  movements  of  each  particle 
the  testimony  of  man's  changeful  will."  An  analogous  fancy  in 
regard  to  light-rays  may,  I  think,  be  found  somewhere  in  Dr. 
Dick's  works,  though  I  do  not  remember  in  which,  or  even  if  it 
be  original  with  him.  He  speaks  of  the  probability  of  all  events 
which  have  ever  occurred  upon  the  earth  being  now  actually  visi- 
ble at  some  place  in  the  universe,  —  just  where,  depending  of 
course  upon  when  the  event  happened,  and  upon  how  fast  have 
traveled  the  particular  set  of  light-waves  which  once  made  it  visi- 
ble here.  The  only  conditions,  therefore,  which  are  necessary  for 
the  grand  panorama  of  the  world's  history  to  be  shown  to  a  sen- 
tient being,  whUe  it  is  actually  happening^  is  that  he  shall  have 
a  sufficiently  delicate  eyesight,  and  shall  be  able  to  fly  through 
space  somewhat  faster  than  does  light,  that  he  may  catch  up,  so 
to  speak,  with  any  event  that  he  desires  to  witness.  A  specula- 
tion of  a  similar  character  may,  if  I  remember  rightly,  be  found 
in  one  of  General  Mitchell's,  astronomical  lectures.  That  these 
startling  fancies  may  be  sober  facts  ;  that  all  space  may  be  one 
great  phonograph  and  one  great  photograph,  wherein  has  been 
and  shall  be  forever  recorded  the  history  of  the  universe,  is  no 
more  inherently  unbelievable  to  the  student  of  science  than  are  a 
thousand  phenomena  which  are  daily  going  on  before  his  eyes. 

If,  then,  when  Newton's  apple  fell,  the  earth  rose  to  meet  it,  just 
its  own  share  of  the  distance,  and  every  moon  and  star  responded 
to  the  disturbance  ;  if,  as  would  seem  to  be  the  case,  each  atom  in 
the  universe  is  acting  upon  or  influencing  in  some  way  every  other 
atom,  by  sound-waves,  or  heat-waves,  or  light-waves  (visible  or 
actinic),  by  waves  of  electricity,  by  magnetism,  by  gravitation,  by 
a  hundred  other  mysterious  forms  of  energy  which  we  have  not  yet 
learned  about ;  if  this  influence  of  matter  upon  matter  is,  in  kind, 
independent  of  its  quantity,  however  minute,  and  its  distance 
apart,  however  vast ;  if  this  action  has  gone  and  can  go  on  through 
all  time,  however  infinitely  long ;  if  it  is  all-permeating  and  can 
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go  on  over  and  through  other  trains  of  action,  as  ripple  rises  over 
billow,  as  in  multiplex  telegraphy  message  crosses  over  messs^, 
each  maintaining  its  individuality  intact;  if,  furthermore,  all  these 
actions  can  be  infinitely  vast  or  infinitely  delicate ;  —  then  why 
should  not  the  wondrous  and  complicated  train  of  motions  which 
we  suppose  to  constitute  a  human  mind,  create  upon  some  form  of 
matter,  within  or  around  the  brain  which  is  their  mortal  seat,  an 
influence  as  subtle  or  subtler  than  themselves?  And  why  should 
not  this  new  train  of  action  have,  in  its  turn,  a  power  to  grow  and 
develop  to  infinity,  free  from  the  trammels  of  its  earth-bom  par- 
entage ?  And  why  should  not  this  entity  be  called  an  immortal 
spirit? 

If  the  proposition  that  matter  can  he  spirit,  and  spirit  is  hut 
matter,  were  more  than  an  hypothesis,  and  if  the  time  had  yet 
come  for  its  demonstration,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  theologian 
should  be  stricken  with  horror  thereat.  The  conventional  theo- 
logian undoubtedly  would  be  so  stricken,  just  as  he  was  when 
Galileo's  mighty  arm  revolved  the  earth  (against  his  mandate) 
and  sent  him  whirling  with  it,  out  from  his  ancient  matrix,  until 
he  struck  the  rocks  of  modem  Greology  (fossil  meeting  fossils), 
when  the  new  and  greater  horror  overpowered  the  lesser  till  it  in 
turn  dwindled  to  a  rudiment  in  its  struggle  for  existence  with  the 
greatest  horror  of  all.  Evolution.  And  yet,  no  more  than  in  the 
proved  facts  of  Astronomy  and  Geology,  or  the  probabilities  of 
the  Development  theory,  is  there  aught  in  the  possibilities  of  what 
we  may  term  Spiritual-Materialism  to  conflict  with  the  great  truths 
of  morality  and  religion  ;  with  a  pm*e  life  and  the  Christian's  hope- 
ful death ;  with  the  existence  of  a  happy  Heaven  and  the  ever- 
presence  of  a  loving  God. 

If  we  search  for  the  difference  between  our  theologians'  tra- 
ditional spirit-spirit  and  our  hypothetical  matter-spirit,  we  shall 
find  it  to  be  in  name  only,  as  far  as  character  and  attributes  are 
concerned ;  but  the  latter  has  the  merit  of  being  conceivable  and 
capable  of  being  reasoned  about,  while  his  is  but  an  abstraction  — 
at  least  it  seems  so  to  the  class  of  minds  for  whose  edification 
these  pages  are  prepared.  These  earnest  souls  are  living  interro- 
gation-points, seeking  always  to  penetrate  the  arcana  of  Nature 
and  of  Fate.  Perchance  to  them  mostly,  rather  than  to  the 
Spiritists  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  Materialists  on  the  other,  must 
we  look  for  the  gradual  evolution  of  those  facts  which,  all  in  good 
time,  will  make  so  sure  and  easy  the  reconciliation  between  Be- 
ligion  and  Science.     These  men  are  asking  such  questions  as 
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those  we  have  here  disenssed,  and,  looking  at  the  mighty  enginery 
of  their  Creator  with  a  reverence  impossible  to  the  mere  material- 
ist, they  would  farther  ask :  Why,  in  the  light  of  this  truth-find- 
ing nineteenth  century,  should  we  continue  to  degrade  matter  as 
but  **  of  earth,  earthy  "  ?  What  but  the  action  of  motion  upon 
matter  are  all  the  sounds  and  sights  that  stir  our  emotions  and 
rouse  our  souls  to  highest  pitch  of  sorrow  or  of  joy  ?  Do^  it  not, 
indeed,  almost  deify  matter  to  us  to  know  that  by  certain  purely 
mechanical  peculiarities  of  its  arrangement  and  movement  we 
have  the  sunlight  or  the  shade ;  the  painted  glories  of  the  evening 
sky  or  the  darkness  of  a  midnight  storm ;  the  smile  of  love  or 
scowl  of  hate ;  pictured  faces  of  dear  ones  in  the  photograph  or 
their  voices  over  wires  from  far  away ;  the  roar  of  thunder  or  the 
cricket's  chirp ;  the  din  of  battle,  with  its  shrieks  of  pain,  or  the 
heaven-bom  cadences  of  a  Nilsson  or  a  Malibran?  And  do  we 
not  know  that  these  things,  and  all  the  other  wondrous  work 
going  on  among  the  elements,  in  the  domains  of  physics  and 
chemistry,  of  crystallography,  of  plant-life  and  sentient  organic 
life,  in  the  realms  of  astronomic  space,  where  a  great  world  may 
be  ages  in  whirling  about  its  orbit,  or  where  the  ether  atoms  may 
propel  radiant  energy  by  traversing  their  little  paths  eight  hundred 
triUions  of  times  in  a  single  second,  are  only  the  changes  that  the 
chimes  of  God  are  ringing  upon  that  which  we  call  matter? 
Being  certain,  furthermore,  that  matter  is  the  vehicle  and  agent  of 
all  our  consciousness,  and  that  only  through  it  as  a  tool  do  we 
feel  or  know  or  act  or  think ;  that  here  in  our  earthly  life  it  is  the 
medium  of  hope  and  joy,  of  conscience  and  of  love;  that  its 
capabilities  are  so  vast  and  yet  so  delicate ;  —  shall  we,  can  we, 
positively  say  that  the  matter  which  has  so  well  served  us 
here  shidl  fail  us  when  *^  the  silver  cord  be  loosed,  or  the  golden 
bowl  be  broken,"  —  when  the  heart  shall  cease  to  beat  and  the 
busy  brain  to  throb  ?  Ejiowing  all  the  brilliant,  but  as  yet  dimly 
revealed,  possibilities  which  we  can  even  now  catch  glimpses  of  as 
we  stand  on  the  border -land  of  science,  can  we  do  less  than  seek 
consolation  for  those  whose  faith  reaches  but  to  the  conceivable, 
with  the  ever-recurring  question,  and  the  answer  attempted  in 
these  pages.  If  material,  why  mortal  f 

Oberlin  Smith. 
Bbidgbton,  New  Jebset. 

Note.  —  Since  the  above  artide  was  prepared  the  writer  has  happened  to 
see,  for  the  first  time,  a  copy  of  that  rather  remarkable  book,  <<The  Unseen 
Universe,''  published  some  eight  or  tea  yean  ago,  and  better  known  in  Eng^nd 
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than  America,  the  American  edition  haying,  indeed,  been  for  some  time  oat  of 
print.  Its  gifted  authors  take  the  same  general  ground  as  has  this  writer, 
regarding  the  potency  of  matter  to  include  spirit,  bat  their  treatment  of  the 
subject  is  different  enough  not  to  tempt  him  to  cry  out,  with  Sydney  Smith, 
against  **  those  confounded  ancients  who  were  always  stealing  our  ideas.**  The 
general  conception  of  all  this  is,  of  course,  nothing  new,  many  writers  baring 
speculated  upon  the  influence  of  brain-action  upon  other  matter  neyer  being 
wholly  lost,  any  more  than  is  that  of  any  other  material  phenomenon. 

The  authors  in  questicm,  however,  have  gone  more  deeply  into  the  subject, 
although  their  startling  and  ingenious  hypothesis  of  spirit-life  existing  in  a 
dual  universe,  which  is,  in  a  sense,  the  complement  of  this,  and  in  which  a  train 
of  motions  are  set  up  (through  the  ethereal  medium  between)  by  the  move- 
ments taking  place  here,  making  our  spirits  contemporary  duplicates  of  our 
minds,  as  it  were,  does  not  seem  to  the  writer  so  plausible  as  the  idea  expressed 
in  these  pages  of  continuity  of  existence  merely — the  spirit  succeeding  the 
mind  after  the  death  of  the  body.  Neither  does  their  view  of  the  probable 
final  extinction  of  the  visible  universe  appear  as  tenable  as  one  which  would 
allow  for  an  infinite  number  of  new  sidereal  systems  to  grow  and  disappear, 
during  and  throughout  an  tr^niitf  of  time  and  space. 


MISSIONARY  PROBLEMS  IN  INDIA. 

I.     MISSION  CO-OFERATION. 

No  such  cases  of  organized  union  of  different  mission  societies 
can  be  found  in  India  as  in  Japan,  or  at  Amoy,  China.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  has  been  no  division  or  bitterness  here  like  what 
has  been  occasioned  in  China  by  the  different  terms  applied  to 
God,  and  by  questions  of  method. 

Apart  from  a  few  organizations  of  parasitic  disposition,  which 
are  apt  to  disregard  all  settied  boundaries,  and  intrude  on  any 
territory  no  matter  by  whom  or  how  well  occupied,  the  field  of 
most  societies  is  pretty  clearly  defined  and  generally  respected. 
The  Irish  Presbjrterians,  for  instance,  occupy  Rajputana,  the 
American  Methodists  Oudh  and  Rohilcund,  the  American  Pres- 
byterians labor  in  the  Punjab  side  by  side,  and  on  most  friendly 
terms  with  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  while  the  American 
United  Presbyterians,  alike  in  Egypt  and  in  the  Punjab  north  of 
Lahore,  are  fortunate  in  being  almost  without  competitors. 

In  the  south,  the  Lutheran  Missionary  Society  in  Trevancore 
and  the  Church  Missionary  Society  in  Tinnevelly  amiably  divide 
the  end  of  the  Cape.  The  bounds  of  the  Madura  Mission  of  the 
American  Board  have  been  settled  by  agreement  with  the  Society 
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for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  each  giving  up  a  portion  of  its 
field  and  its  congregations  to  the  other. 

These  are  but  instances  of  what  frequently  occurs  throughout 
the  country.  The  most  general  complaints  are  made  against  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  the  Lutherans,  and  the 
Salvation  Army,  the  latter  of  whom  have  developed  a  harmful 
tendency  to  ma^e  their  headquarters  in  some  of  the  most  Chris- 
tianized of  the  heathen  communities,  and  to  proselyte  among  those 
already  converted.  But  outside  of  the  great  cities,  principles  of 
comity  and  economy  generally  prevail,  even  when,  as  must  often 
happen,  several  societies  are  found  working  side  by  side. 

In  Madras,  Calcutta,  and  Bombay,  the  three  Presidency  cities, 
as  well  as  in  some  other  places,  there  are  monthly  Mission  Con- 
federacies at  which  members  of  nearly  all  missions  are  wont  to 
gather  for  fraternal  intercourse  and  discussion.  And  the  great 
Mission  Conferences,  whether  of  a  section  such  as  the  Punjab 
or  South  India,  or  of  the  whole  country,  held  decennially,  —  the 
last  being  in  1883,  at  Calcutta,  —  have  done  much  to  prove  to  the 
heathen  world  that  Protestants  are  really  united  in  spirit  and  in 
aim. 

In  any  further  movement  toward  organic  union  among  missions 
of  the  same  denominational  family,  the  Presbyterians  are  here,  as 
well  as  elsewhere,  the  leaders.  For  several  years  these  bodies, 
comprising  the  Dutch  Reformed,  the  American,  the  Scotch,  and 
the  Irish  Presbyterians,  have  met  in  a  general  alliance,  seeking  to 
do  the  same  for  India  which  has  already  been  accomplished  in 
their  case  for  Japan. 

At  their  last  meeting,  held  in  Bombay  in  December,  committees 
were  appointed  in  each  mission  to  press  forward  the  work  of  union, 
and  it  was  decided  to  publish  a  Presbyterian  periodical,  of  which 
the  present  editor  of  the  ^^  Indian  Evangelical  Beview  "  should 
have  charge. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  proposed  plan  of  union  that  it  in- 
volves for  the  missionary,  membership  in  two  Presbyteries,  one  on 
the  field,  the  other  at  home,  to  the  latter  of  which  alone  he  is 
amenable,  and  that  this  is  un-Presbyterian.  But  here  is  just  one 
of  the  cases  where  the  church  must  decide  whether  Christ  or  sect 
is  of  more  account ;  whether  denominational  precedent  shall  ham- 
per the  progress  of  the  Kingdom,  or  whether  new  precedents  shall 
be  made  for  new  conditions.  It  remains  yet  to  be  shown  that 
membership  in  a  Home  Presbytery  is  important  for  a  missionary 
who  can  belong  to  one  on  the  field.    And  if  that  were  established, 
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the  examples  of  Japan  and  Am<^  are  quite  snffioient  for  -pre- 
cedent  and  guidance. 

Nowhere  are  the  eyils  of  sectarianism  so  apparent  as  in  great 
heathen  cities,  where  missions  crowd,  compete,  and  sometimes  con- 
flict with  one  another ;  where  the  heathen  fancy  the  divisions  evai 
wider  than  they  are ;  where  native  Christians  sigh  for  the  unity 
of  one  national  church,  and  groan  under  the  burdens  imposed  on 
them  by  historical,  doctrinal,  local,  or  personal  differences,  alien  to 
their  thoughts  and  habits. 

Beautiful  as  is  the  dream  of  a  National  Indian  Church,  which 
some  cherish,  its  realization  seems  quite  improbable,  or,  if  that 
were  accomplished,  its  continuance  impossible  among  a  people 
so  separable  as  those  of  India.  But  the  burden  of  their  own 
natural  and  inevitable  differences  is  quite  sufficient  without  the 
added  load  of  such  distinctions  as  that  between  the  Established 
and  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  the  Baptists  and  Psedobaptists, 
the  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  and  Congregationalists,  or  the 
Lutheran  and  the  Bef  ormed  Churches. 

It  is  difficult  and  painful  to  express  my  disappointment  with 
most  features  of  mission  operations  in  the  Presidency  cities  <^ 
India.  The  educational  work,  indeed,  is  excellent ;  in  some  cases, 
unequalled.  Tlie  Christian  College  in  Madras,  at  the  head  <^ 
which  is  Dr.  Miller  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church,  may  well 
rank  as  the  best  institution  of  learning  in  India. 

But  other  forms  of  work  languish.  Not  only  that:  in  many 
cases  the  fat  school-kine  have  swallowed  up  the  lean  evangeHstio- 
kine,  and  there  is  an  actual  famine  of  God's  preached  Word  for 
the  heathen.  One  great  reason  for  this  neglect  of  important 
branches  of  work,  one  exfJanation  of  the  weakness  or  restlessness 
of  the  native  churches  in  these  cities,  and  of  the  &ct  that  in  the 
three  where  so  many  societies  concentrate  there  is  but  one  native 
church  which  is  strictly  self-supportiug,  —  the  Congregational 
Church  in  Bombay,  —  is  to  be  found  in  the  rivalries  and  confu- 
sions of  sectarianism. 

Each  mission  clings  to  its  own  converts.  Each  mission  com- 
petes with  others  in  its  bid  for  the  services  of  the  best  native 
helpers,  wherever  found.  Each  mission  insists  that  its  helpers  be 
members  in  its  own  churches,  and  looks  with  jealous  eye  on  new 
unsectarian  organizations.  Thus  struggling,  separated  communities 
of  native  Christians  are  supported  in  isolation,  weakness,  depend- 
ence and  sectarianism,  unable  to  support  themselves,  often  unwill- 
ing to  make  the  attempt,  yet  claiming  the  services  of  a  well-trained, 
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higli-priced  pastor,  and  dominated  over  by  the  missionary  or  the 
mission. 

I  do  not  say  that  these  things  always  oocnr,  but  there  is  a  gen- 
eral tendency  towards  them.  Let  several  of  such  weakling,  para- 
sitic ehnrehes  be  united  into  one  church,  it  could  soon  be  made 
strong,  self-supporting,  and  self -propagating.  As  it  is  now,  those 
of  the  native  Christians  who  do  not  simply  acquiesce  in  the 
stunted,  dependent  condition  of  these  city  churches,  grow  restless, 
grow,  perhaps,  antagonistic  to  the  missionaries,  and  are  in  danger, 
in  their  search  after  liberty,  of  degenerating  into  license  and  dis- 
order. 

I  found  a  number  in  Madras  who  were  discussing  with  greatest 
interest  certain  steps  already  taken  towards  the  formation  of  a 
national  church,  independent  of  all  foreigners.  But  I  found,  too, 
that  the  movement  was  distrusted,  sometimes  antagonized,  by  mis- 
sionaries, who  said,  *^  You  are  stealing  our  men.''  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, neither  the  union  movement  nor  the  mission  churches 
can  prosper. 

In  Calcutta,  matters  are  still  worse.  The  Bengali  Christians 
have  able  and  fluent  leaders  among  them,  some  of  whom  show 
their  sincerity  by  great  labors  and  self-deniaL  Several  are  suc- 
cessful lawyers  or  government  officials,  who  devote  their  spare  time 
to  gospel  work,  or  even  take  charge  of  some  church.  One  of 
these  laymen  has  just  been  ordained  to  the  preaching  office  by  the 
Presbytery  of  the  Scotch  Free  Church  Mission. 

These  independent  Bengali  Christians  have  organized  a  Union 
Conference  of  all  native  Christians,  and  one  or  two  small  congre- 
gations meet  under  their  charge.  I  spent  an  evening  in  confer- 
ence with  fifteen  or  twenty  of  these  men  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Thome,  editor  of  the  ^^  Indian  Herald,''  the  organ  of  this  move* 
ment. 

How  delightful  this  union  of  different  minds  I  How  keen  their 
discernment  of  the  points  at  issue  I  How  hopeful  for  the  church  I 
They  were  men  of  sincerity  and  ability,  representing  as  many  as 
six  or  eight  different  mission  societies,  in  whose  employment  the 
greater  part  of  them  were  laboring. 

The  most  advanced  among  them  have  already  come  into  col- 
lision with  the  majority  of  the  missionaries  through  their  claim 
that  in  the  present  state  of  things  greater  liberty  must  be  given 
to  laymen,  and  that  the  administration  of  the  sacraments  should 
be  allowed  them.  ^*If  laymen  are  at  liberty  to  preach  the  Word,'* 
they  say,  *^  why  should  they  not  also  baptize  and  administer  the 
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Lord's  Sapper?  Surely  the  Word  is  greater  than  the  Sacraments, 
and  the  right  to  do  the  greater  involves  the  less." 

Accordingly,  a  few  months  ago  they  made  a  test  of  lay-baptism, 
which  was  performed  by  one  of  their  number  in  one  of  the 
churches  of  Calcutta.  The  case  was  brought  up  for  trial  before 
the  Presbytery  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  and  ably  argued 
on  both  sides,  but  has  not  yet  received  its  final  settlement.  A 
state  of  tension,  however,  exists  between  the  missionaries  and  the 
native  Christians,  which  can  but  be  harmfuL 

I  found  a  few  of  the  older  missionaries,  such  as  Mr.  H.  S* 
McDonald,  editor  of  the  *'  Indian  Evangelical  Review,"  and  Dr. 
Bauman  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  who,  in  the  main,  sym- 
pathize with  the  aims  and  endeavors  of  these  men  who  believe  that 
it  is  only  the  narrowness  and  rigidity  of  some  missions  which  have 
driven  them  into  antagonisms  and  extremes.  In  Lucknow,  Ram 
Chandra  Bhose,  well  known  in  America,  while  regretting  certain 
steps  of  his  brethren,  assured  me  of  his  sympathy  with  them  and 
his  belief  in  authorized  lay-administration  of  the  sacraments.  It  is 
perfectly  plain  that  some  change  in  these  city  missions  is  needed 
before  these  great  centres  can  become  centres  of  Christianity.  It 
is  likewise  plain  that  we  can  neither  expect  nor  desire  to  stereotype 
and  perpetuate  in  the  Eastern  Church  divisions  which  have  origi- 
nated solely  in  incidents  of  Western  history  and  peculiarities  of 
Western  thought.  The  selfish  desire  of  any  Mission  or  Mission 
Board  to  keep  its  work  intact  and  not  to  be  swallowed  up  in  a 
great  union  movement  should  be  rebuked  by  Christians  of  eveiy 
denomination,  and  the  dangers  of  disorder  and  license  should  be 
checked  by  earnest  sympathy  with  the  aspirations  of  the  native 
Christians  on  one  side,  and  by  earnest  cooperation  between  all 
mission  bodies  on  the  other. 

The  strongest  opposition  to  union  of  Christian  work  on  the 
mission  field  comes  as  a  rule  from  the  Boards  and  churches  at 
home.  It  would  seem  as  if  they  felt  that  the  work  done  through 
their  instrumentality  belonged  to  them^  and  that  it  was  for  them 
to  say  whether  their  work  should  be  united  with  that  of  others,  or 
kept  separate  and  distinct.  The  church  that  seeks  its  own  glory 
on  the  mission  field  and  dims  its  Master's  glory  by  hindering 
that  unity  which  He  declared  should  be  the  great  argument  to 
convince  the  world  of  his  divine  mission,  —  however  it  may  gain 
in  its  own  eyes  and  in  human  estimation,  such  a  church  can  cer- 
tainly not  expect  to  be  crowned  with  tokens  of  the  Master's  ap- 
proval 
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''  He  that  findeth  his  life  shall  lose  it"  The  church  that  glori- 
fieth  itself  shall  lose  divine  glory.  The  hope  of  the  union  of  the 
Church  throughout  the  world,  lies  on  the  mission  field. 

Both  the  problems  and  the  trials  of  mission  work  are  found  by 
one  who  studies  them  on  the  spot  to  be  fully  as  great  as  he  may 
have  imagined  them  when  at  home.  But  they  are  usually  of  a 
very  different  character. 

The  trials  require  more  of  simple  patience  and  hopefulness 
than  of  the  more  brilliant  traits  of  heroism  which  are  sometimes 
suggested  by  a  romantic  view  of  missions.  And  many  of  the 
problems  are  such  as  those  living  in  a  Christian  New  England 
community  could  hardly  conceive  of  as  problematicaL 

It  may  serve  to  bring  some  into  a  more  truly  sjrmpathetic  and 
living  interest  in  missions,  if  they  can  know  a  few  of  the  actual 
problems  with  which  our  representatives  in  the  field  are  obliged 
to  contend.  That  they  are  problems  implies  both  that  they  are 
difficult  of  settlement,  and  that  they  are  either  not  yet  satisfacto- 
rily settled,  or  are  settled  differently  by  different  men. 

All  that  I  shall  attempt  will  be  to  state  the  problems,  indicate 
the  difficulties,  and  suggest  what  seems  the  wiser  opinion  held  by 
those  who  have  the  best  right  to  be  heard.  If  in  this  way  some 
of  the  shifting  currents  or  conflicting  tides  of  the  foreign  field 
can  be  made  plain  at  home,  my  purpose  will  be  fulfilled. 

n.   WHAT    SHALL    BE   THE  TBEATBIENT  OF  CONVEBTED   POLTGA- 

MISTS? 

At  the  first  glance,  and  as  viewed  from  the  home  field,  the  an- 
swer to  this  question  seems  easy  enough :  *^  Let  all  wives  but  one 
be  dismissed  with  proper  provision,  and  let  that  one  be  the  first 
wife." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  decision  of  this  matter  in 
India  is  very  difficult.  How  if  the  second  wife  be  the  only  mother 
of  children  ?  —  taken,  in  fact,  because  there  were  no  children  by 
the  first, — taken,  too,  perhaps,  at  the  solicitation,  or  with  the  full 
consent  of  the  first  wife.  How  if  the  husband  is  unable  to  make 
proper  provision  for  his  wives  when  separated  from  him  ? 

When  these  questions  have  been  answered,  there  still  renuun 
certain  facts  to  be  disposed  of.  According  to  Hindu  law,  both 
of  these  women  are  legally  and  properly  married  to  the  husband. 
From  this  point  of  view,  to  dismiss  one  of  them  is  to  do  her  a 
great  wrong  and  an  injury,  especially  if  both  are  equally  disposed 
to  ding  to  the  husband  after  his  conversion.    If  sent  home  she  it 
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disgraced  in  die  eyes  of  her  own  people,  and  may  be  pushed  along 
the  path  of  rain. 

Shall  a  missionary  adyise  the  husband  who  comes  to  him  for 
instruction  on  this  point  to  inflict  such  a  hardship  and  injury  on 
one  who  in  all  good  faith  has  joined  herself  to  him  for  life  ?  But 
if  he  does  not  counsel  separation,  how  shall  he  treat  the  case? 
Shall  he  baptize  him  or  them  and  thus  seem  to  lend  the  sanction 
of  the  church  to  polygamy  ?  Or  shall  he,  on  the  other  hand,  de- 
prive those  who,  through  no  fault  oi  their  own,  are  in  an  abnormal 
relation,  of  the  help  and  ministrations  of  the  church  ?  Is  the  man 
any  worse  than  the  Father  of  the  Faithful? 

This  problem  at  once  raises  a  host  of  other  questions,  such  as 
that  of  the  relation  of  the  Bible  to  polygamy  and  divorce  and  the 
Bible  method  of  righting  wrougs.  Points  which  seem  perfectly 
dear  to  us  at  home,  simply  because  they  are  never  raised,  are 
often  very  hard  of  settlement  when  practically  considered. 

The  opinion  of  missionaries  <m  this  subject  is  much  divided, 
and  the  matter  has  been  discussed  at  various  conferences.  An 
excellent,  statement  of  both  sides  of  the  question  is  made  in  the 
**  Indian  Evangelical  Review  "  of  April,  1886,  by  Rev.  J.  J. 
Lucas,  who  has  taken  pains  to  inform  himself  of  the  opinions  of 
many  leading  missionaries.  My  own  impression,  formed  from 
conversation  with  a  large  number,  is  that  a  majority  of  the  mis- 
sionaries in  India,  especially  of  those  longest  in  the  field,  would  de- 
cline to  advise  a  man  to  dismiss  one  of  two  wives,  and  that  many 
of  them  would  baptize  him,  in  that  state,  while  protesting  against 
polygamy  as  unchristian. 

In  one  of  the  country  congregations  of  the  Madura  Mission,  I 
•aw  a  man  with  his  second  wife  and  child,  and  near  them  his  first 
wife,  whom  he  had  dismissed  before  his  baptism,  with  full  provis- 
ion for  her  wants.  Here,  however,  the  case  had  been  compara- 
tively  easy  of  decision,  by  the  fact  that  he  had  uever  been  properly 
married  to  the  first  wife,  even  according  to  Hindu  law. 

The  Madura  Mission  not  long  ago  decided  to  baptize  converted 
polygamists  who  had  acted  in  ignorance  of  Christian  ideas,  in 
cases  where  there  was  no  way  of  separation  without  injustice.  Of 
this  decision  the  American  Board  has  expressed  its  disapprovaL 
But  Mr.  Jones,  of  that  mission,  avows  the  belief  that  the  policy 
of  refusing  baptism  to  such  candidates  must  in  time  be  reversed. 

I  cannot  better  represent  the  state  of  feeling  than  by  making 
some  extracts  from  opinions  published  by  Mr.  Lucas,  in  the  arti- 
ole  to  which  I  have  referred. 
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To  more  than  sixty  repreBentatives  of  different  missions,  Mr. 
Lucas  sent  the  question :  ^^  Would  you,  under  any  circumstances, 
baptize  a  ocmvert  with  more  than  one  wife,  allowing  him  to  retain 
his  wives?" 

From  the  great  majority  ihere  came  back  an  answer  in  the 
affirmative.  Some  of  these  have  baptized  such  converts ;  others 
have  been  deterred  only  by  the  rules  of  their  societies. 

Here  is  one  case.  A  man  profesnng  to  be  a  Christian  re- 
quested baptism.  He  was  deemed  worthy  to  be  received  into  the 
church.  He  had,  however,  two  wives.  His  first  wife,  then  an  old 
woman,  had  no  children.  She,  I  believe,  had  urged  her  husband 
to  take  a  second  wife.  By  this  last  marriage  he  had  five  or  six 
children.  The  first  wife  seemed  as  fond  of  the  children  as  their 
own  mother.  Which  of  these  wives,  then,  should  he  put  away  ? 
We  did  not  require  him  to  dismiss  either  of  them. 

From  Eev.  Dr.  Bissell,  of  Ahmednagar,  Mr.  Lucas  quotes:  *^I 
have  often  met  with  cases  of  candidates  for  baptism  who  had  two 
wives.  In  the  early  part  of  my  missionary  life  I  should  have  said 
to  such  men,  *You  must  put  away  one  of  your  wives  before  I 
oan  baptize  you.'  Afterwards  I  learned  the  difficulties  which  en- 
oompass  the  question.  Both  of  the  women  were  legal  wives,  and 
there  was  no  law  of  divorce.  The  putting  away  would,  therefore, 
be  an  enforced  separation,  the  separated  wife  being  still  a  legal 
wife.  Ilien  it  generally  appeared  that  the  second  wife  was  the 
mother  of  the  children,  while  the  first  had  none. 

*^  The  reason  for  taking  a  second  wife  is,  in  the  majority  of 
oases,  because  the  first  wife  is  barren,  or  her  children  are  girls,  or 
they  have  died  in  childhood.  Li  view  of  these  difficulties,  I  began 
to  doubt  whether  I  had  a  right  to  insist  that  a  man  should  send 
away  his  second  wife  and  all  his  children  as  a  condition  of  bap- 
tism. ...  To  do  this  would  be  in  effect  a  refusal  to  receive  him 
to  the  Church.  ...  I  have  in  two  instances  baptized  men  with 
two  wives,  doing  this  with  instructions  as  to  the  nature  of  this 
relation,  and  what  is  required  by  the  teaching  of  Christ,  so  that  it 
is  understood  that  we  only  allow  it  under  protest." 

Mr.  Lucas  himself  opposes  baptism  in  such  a  case,  because  of 
the  apparent  sanction  given  to  polygamy,  the  temptation  laid  in 
the  way  of  inquirers,  the  formation  of  two  classes  of  Christians 
within  the  church,  and  the  injury  done  to  the  church  itself.  Yet 
he  would  not  ask  the  husband  to  put  away  either  wife,  but  would 
say,  *^  Wait.  Your  first  outward  step  towards  Christ  must  not  be 
marred  by  a  cruel  wrong  and  fiagrant  injustice.  Wait,  holding 
fast  your  faith,  and  time  will  bring  a  change." 
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Yet,  as  Mr.  Laoas  admitB,  the  majorify  of  missionaries,  if  left 
free  to  act,  would  go  further  than  this,  though  leaving  much  to  be 
determined  by  the  circumstances  of  each  case.  I  hare  myself 
been  assured  by  old  missionaries  that  their  opinions  in  this  regard 
had  been  changed  by  long  experience  on  the  field. 

My  own  purpose  is  gained  in  simply  stating  the  problem,  thuB 
giving  a  view  of  some  of  the  difficulties  attaching  to  any  settle- 
ment that  may  be  proposed. 

m.   WHO  SHALL  BE  EMPLOYED  AS  TEACHERS  IN  MISSION  SCHOOLS  ? 

Christians  are  few,  Hindus  are  hostile  or  indifferent.  Some  of 
the  first  Hindu  teachers  pledged  themselves  secretly  to  undermine 
the  work  of  their  employers.  The  hostility  is,  perhaps,  less  to-day, 
and  Hindu  teachers  are  carefully  supervised,  yet  my  own  experi- 
ence has  taught  me  the  danger  of  having  Hindu  teachers. 

I  was  once  obliged  in  addressing  a  school  of  boys  and  girls 
in  Bombay,  to  use  a  Hindu  teacher  as  interpreter.  I  noticed 
that  he  found  some  difficulty  in  comprehending  or  rendering  cer- 
tain words  to  which  I  attached  emphasis,  but  which  had  occurred 
before.  When  I  had  concluded,  after  having  spoken  of  the  evils 
of  idolatry,  of  the  position  of  women,  and  of  the  work  each  mem- 
ber of  the  school  should  undertake  in  opposing  these  evils,  I  was 
surprised  to  learn  what  comments  my  interpreter  had  made.  To 
my  words  about  idolatry  he  had  added  the  remark  that  these  were 
the  sentiments  of  the  speaker,  but  that  they  were  not  his  ovol 
Th6  lady  who  is  the  efficient  head  of  the  school  at  once  said  em- 
phatically that  they  were  the  sentiments  of  the  mission,  and  should 
be  those  of  the  scholars. 

I  followed  her,  telling  my  interpreter,  in  presence  of  the  school, 
that  had  I  remembered  that  he  was  a  Hindu,  I  should  not  have 
asked  him  to  interpret  such  words  as  I  had  used,  because,  however 
correct  his  rendering  might  be  linguistically,  he  could  not  repro- 
duce them  from  his  heart,  and  they  must  depend  for  their  effect 
upon  that. 

It  so  happened  that  the  school  was  composed  almost  wholly  of 
the  children  of  Christian  parents,  and  I  learned  that  afterwards 
he  was  severely  rebuked  by  other  teachers  and  members  of  the 
school.  In  the  end,  the  incident  perhaps  did  more  good  than 
harm,  but  it  serves  to  illustrate  the  danger  of  employing  as  teach- 
ers those  who  either  cannot  comprehend,  or  will,  in  heart  at  least, 
oppose  the  very  things  for  which  the  school  exists,  and  whose  in- 
fluence with  their  Hindu  pupils  may  often  be  stronger  than  that 
of  the  missionaries. 
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Still  the  fact  remains,  that  if  none  but  Christian  teachers  were 
employed,  many  schools  must  close  entirely  or  in  part,  while  the 
instmotions  actually  given  would  often  be  far  less  efficient  than 
now.  The  practice  obtains,  therefore,  of  securing  at  least  a 
Christian  head  master  or  mistress,  and  Christians  also  for  religious 
instruction,  while  other  positions  are  filled  with  Christians  as  fast 
as  possible. 

It  is  supposed  that  a  Hindu  or  a  Mohammedan,  secretly,  per- 
haps, inclined  to  Christianity,  will  not  do  much  harm  while  teach- 
ing mathematics  or  the  languages  from  text-books  chosen  by  the 
mission.  It  frequently  happens,  indeed,  that  the  heathen  teacher 
is  himself  converted  while  connected  with  the  school.  A  Mo- 
hammedan boy  in  a  school  in  Bombay  came  recently  under  the 
fayorable  notice  of  a  government  inspector,  who  in  commending 
him  expressed  his  purpose  to  find  a  place  for  him  to  teach.  The 
boy  left  the  school  and  was  not  seen  there  again.  On  being  ques- 
tioned as  to  the  cause  of  his  leaving,  he  said  that  he  was  afraid  he 
should  be  made  a  teacher,  and  if  he  became  a  teacher,  that  meant 
becoming  a  Christian. 

StiU,  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  the  heathen  teacher  is  not 
often  an  enemy  in  the  camp  and  a  great  evil,  even  if  a  necessary 
and  circumscribed  one.  It  is  gpratifying,  however,  to  find  that 
the  number  of  Christian  teachers  is  constantly  increasing,  while 
that  of  non-Christians  is  as  constantly  decreasing.  In  1871,  of 
four  thousand  two  hundred  and  one  native  male  teachers  in  the 
mission  schools,  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  six  were  Hindus 
or  Mohammedans.  In  1887,  of  five  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
forty-three,  but  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-two  were 
non-Christians.  A  much  greater  reduction  may  be  expected  dur- 
ing the  present  decade. 

In  support  of  the  employment  of  non-Christian  teachers  is 
quoted  Luther's  saying,  "  Where  we  cannot  plough  with  horses, 
we  must  plough  with  asses."  But  he  would  hardly  have  added, 
^  And  where  we  cannot  plough  with  asses,  let  us  plough  with 
wolvesy'^  even  though  arrayed  in  sheep's  clothing. 

At  present,  however,  the  employment  of  possible  wolves  or 
foxes  among  the  Hindu  teachers  seems  inevitable.  None  under- 
stand this  so  well  as  the  missionaries,  and  none  will  so  rejoice 
when  an  abundance  of  competent  Christian  teachers  can  be  found. 
To  that  end,  nothing  can  serve  better  than  the  Normal  schools  in 
charge  of  the  Society  for  Vernacular  Christian  Education.  In 
its  excellent  institutions  which  I  visited  in  Dindigul,  in  South 
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India,  and  in  Ahmednagar,  in  West  India,  it  receives  to  be  trained 
as  teachers  Christian  young  men  sent  by  any  mission.  And  to 
the  missions  of  the  American  Board  it  has  furnished  many  of  the 
best  teachers  in  iheir  employ.  One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  India 
IS  devoted,  well-trained  Christian  teachers,  and  anything  which  can 
increase  their  number  is  worthy  of  all  the  aid  that  can  be  given. 

IV.      INSTANTANSOUS  BAPTISM. 

The  question  of  instantaneous  baptism,  that  is,  of  a  baptism 
immediately  following  the  public  profession  of  Christ,  without 
previous  examination,  has  been  brought  to  the  front  especially  by 
the  remarkable  conversions  resulting  from  the  preaching  of  the 
Bev.  Mr.  Knowles  and  his  colleagues  of  the  North  India  Methodist 
Episcopal  Conference,  at  the  Hindu  mdds  or  festivals. 

Mr.  Knowles  is  an  Englishman,  who  has  been  for  a  number  of 
years  in  the  mission  work.  Several  years  ago,  as  he  teUs  me,  he 
was  led  to  feel  that  t^re  is  a  greater  privilege  offered  to  the 
Christian  believer  than  he  had  been  accepting,  and  that,  on  con- 
dition of  faith,  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  might  be  received  in 
large  measure,  both  for  one's  self  and  others,  through  which  gift 
Grod  would  do  his  own  work  of  conversion  far  more  grandly  than 
we  have  ever  believed. 

In  pursuance  of  this  conviction  Mr.  Knowles  has  been  led  to 
press  an  immediate  decision  upon  his  hearers  at  the  mdas  or 
great  religious  gatherings  of  the  Hindus,  where  he,  like  other 
missionaries,  takes  special  pains  to  preach.  Any  who  will  come 
forward  at  that  time  and  publicly  declare  a  belief  in  Jesus  Christ 
as  their  Saviour  he  is  ready  to  baptize  at  once,  without  further 
test  or  instruction,  taking  their  names  and  homes,  and  seeking,  so 
far  as  possible,  to  follow  up  the  work  thus  beg^.  A  large  num- 
ber of  baptisms  has  thus  been  made  of  those  who,  up  to  the 
moment  of  the  preaching,  were  thorough  Hindus,  in  full  caste 
relations.  There  was,  at  first,  some  neglect  in  obtaining  their 
names,  but  this  is  now  carefully  attended  to,  and  whenever  the 
convert  returns  to  his  home  he  is  commended  to  the  care  of  the 
Mission  in  whose  territory  he  resides. 

The  same  question  is  urgentiy  pressed  by  the  workers  among 
the  churches  in  the  Punjab,  where  the  American  United  Presby- 
terian Mission  has  been  especially  successful.  Whole  villages 
have  come  to  Christ  and  called  for  instant  baptism,  which  has 
been  given  by  the  United  Presbyterian  missionaries,  with  full 
admittance  to  the  church.    The  Methodists  defer  such  admission, 
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and  the  Churcli  Missionary  Society  prefers,  as  a  role,  not  to  allow 
instantaneous  baptism. 

The  argoments  against  it  are  obvious.  Many,  hearing  the 
gospel  for  the  first  time,  have  no  real  idea  of  its  requirements. 
Accustomed  as  they  are  to  follow  the  leading  of  religious  teachers 
and  make  religion  consist  in  some  outward  act,  they  might  often 
hope  to  add  to  the  security  which  Hinduism  has  afforded  them  by 
calling  Christ  the  Saviour,  and  receiving  with  superstitious  rever- 
ence the  outward  rite  of  Christianity.  But  returning  to  their 
homes  still  untaught  and  untested,  t^ey  may  pass  for  Christians 
without  possessing  one  spark  of  Christian  life,  and  thus  become 
the  occasion  of  scandal  and  reproach,  eventually  falling  back  into 
their  old  condition. 

In  reply,  it  is  urged  that  Christ  has  made  distinct  promises  to 
those  who  are  not  ashamed  to  confess  Him ;  that  when  this  is 
done  publicly,  and  with  public  explanation  of  the  preacher,  the 
church  may  daim  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise.  It  is  true, 
moreover,  that  Hindus  universally  attach  great  importance  to 
Christian  baptism,  regarding  it  as  a  decisive  act,  which  involves 
the  breaking  of  caste  and  excommunication.  If  any  one  goes  so 
far  as  to  take  this  step,  so  important  in  his  own  eyes,  why  should 
he  not  be  baptized,  followed  up,  instructed,  and,  at  the  proper 
time,  received  into  the  church? 

Is  not  this  the  way,  after  all,  in  which  the  bulk  of  the  people 
of  India  are  to  be  brought  to  Christ ;  —  not  by  preliminary  educa- 
tion, which  can  reach  but  a  few  at  a  time,  and  may  draw  men 
away  from  Christ  instead  of  towards  Him,  but  by  c<m  version,  with 
instantaneous  baptism  to  seal  the  act,  followed  by  subsequent 
training  in  Christ? 

If  the  conversion  of  Indians  occurs  by  masses,  instead  of  as 
individuals,  must  it  not  be  in  some  sudi  manner,  the  old  bar- 
riers giving  way  suddenly,  and  great  bodies  of  the  people  becom- 
ing disciples  of  Christ  while  ignorant  of  Him  except  as  their 
Saviour? 

These  questions  are  asked  by  the  advocates  of  instant  baptism. 
I  do  not  know  that  they  find  an  answer,  as  that  must  be  given  by 
experience.  It  is  certain  that  very  many  of  the  Hindus  acknowl- 
edge the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  are  looking  for  a  general 
movement  among  their  people.  It  seems  equally  certain  that 
only  by  some  such  mass  movements  can  the  country  ever  be 
brought  to  Christ.  For  of  the  majority  of  Hindus,  even  more 
than  of  other  peoples,  it  is  true  that,  like  Wordsworth's  doodi^ 
they  must  ^*  move  all  together  if  they  move  at  alL" 
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y.      A  BOMBAY  CHUBGH. 

If  it  is  tme  that  in  the  three  Presidency  cities  of  India — 
Madras,  Calcutta,  and  Bombay  —  there  is  but  one  actually  self- 
supporting  church,  —  the  one  connected  with  the  American  Board, 
—  the  history  of  that  one  is  such  as  should  stimulate  and  encourage 
all  others  in  the  land. 

After  meeting  the  members  of  this  devoted  little  church  in  their 
Sunday  services,  Sunday-schools,  prayer-meetings,  street-preach- 
ings, and  social  gatherings,  as  well  as  at  the  homes  of  some  of 
their  number,  I  feel  that  the  existence  of  even  one  such  grain  of 
mustard-seed  is  full  of  hope  for  all  India. 

Organized  in  1827,  it  had  a  fluctuating  history  for  many  years 
in  connection  with,  and  dependence  upon,  the  Mission.  From 
1868  to  1881  it  was  blessed  by  the  pastorate  of  Vishnapunt,  a 
former  Brahman,  and  one  of  the  noblest  men  yet  connected  with 
the  native  church  in  India.  In  1866,  two  years  before,  when  his 
predecessor,  Ramkrishnapunt,  now  at  Ahmednagar,  began  his 
short  pastorate  of  two  years,  it  had  but  sixteen  members.  In 
1876,  the  membership  had  risen  to  fiffy. 

The  membership  has  never  been  large,  Ahmednagar,  rather 
than  Bombay,  being  the  centre  of  the  American  Board,  Marathi 
Mission,  while  Bombay  has  often  been  quite  neglected,  and  even 
to-day  is  not  given  that  importance  as  a  mission  station  which  it 
deserves.  Tlie  present  number  of  members  is  ninety-six,  a  major- 
ity being  men,  while  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  baptized  persons 
are  connected  with  it. 

In  1882  began  the  pastorate  of  Tukaram  Nathuji,  who  still  has 
charge  of  the  church.  Quite  the  opposite  of  Bamkrishnapunt  and 
Vishnapunt,  he  is  of  low-caste  origin,  very  plain  in  appearance, 
and  dark  in  complexion.  But  his  ability  and  spirituality  have 
triumphed  over  all  obstacles,  and  he  is  loved  and  honored  by  his 
whole  church.  A  constant  European  attendant  on  his  services 
tells  me  that  he  seldom  finds  such  true  spiritual  edification  as 
from  the  Marathi  discourses  of  Tukaram  Nathuji. 

Some  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  I  think  it  was,  that  this  little 
band  of  Christians,  hitherto  dependent  on  the  Mission,  resolved 
that  they  would  henceforth  be  an  independent  church.  Tliat 
resolution  has  been  carried  out  to  the  present  time.  The  Mission 
owns  and  repairs  the  church,  which  it  hopes  shortly  to  rebuild  on 
a  better  site.  But  all  the  current  expenses  are  paid  by  private 
contributions  of  members  or  attendants. 
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Were  it  nececsaiy  to  pay  a  salary  of  from  a  hundred  to  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  rupees,  such  as  some  native  pastors  expect  and 
reoeiye,  while  many  of  them  could  obtain  more  in  goyemment 
employ,  this  would  be  impossible.  But  self-sacrifice  here  began 
widi  the  pastor.  At  first  his  payment  was  at  the  rate  of  fifty 
rupees  a  month.  This  was  soon  advanced  to  sixty,  and  now  stands 
at  seventy  rupees,  on  which,  with  no  parsonage,  with  house-rent 
very  high,  and  a  large  family,  the  pastor  barely  subsists.  Seven 
rupees  a  month  go  to  the  sexton.  The  total  annual  contributions, 
to  cover  all  expenses  and  donations,  amount  to  about  eleven  hun- 
dred rupees. 

The  true  value  of  this  self-support  appears  when  the  character 
of  the  congregation  is  known.  There  are  only  two  European  men 
who  attend,  one  of  them  with  a  family.  The  amount  received 
from  European  sources  averages  about  six  rupees  a  month.  Per- 
haps fourteen  persons  are  in  some  way  connected  with  the  Mission, 
there  being  one  editor,  two  preachers,  several  teachers,  and  one 
missionary  servant.  The  fourteen  Mission  agents  pay,  in  all, 
about  twenty  rupees  a  month.  There  may  be  twenty  members 
directly  or  indirectly  supported  by  the  Mission.  Of  the  nearly 
one  hundred  and  fifty  rupees  contributed  every  month,  only  twenty- 
six  have  passed  through  Mission  hands. 

It  is  all  a  spontaneous  offering  to  the  Lord,  and  the  remainder 
is  derived  from  the  pay  of  those  who  are  independent  of  the 
Mission.  Many  of  the  best  men  are  not  Mission  agents  at  alL 
There  are  but  one  or  two  persons  whose  income  is  a  hundred 
rupees  a  month,  while  the  majority  are  in  quite  humble  circum- 
stances. Thus  much  for  self-support  by  this  little  company  of 
ninety-six  Christians. 

But  self-support  is  only  a  means  to  the  nobler  end  of  self- 
propagation.  What  are  they  doing  to  extend  the  Kingdom? 
Would  that  more  of  our  home  churches  could  show  as  good  a 
record  1 

The  working  force  of  the  church  is  organised  into  a  kind  of 
Christian  Endeavor  Society,  having  from  fifteen  to  twenty  men 
and  women  connected  with  it,  who  do  regular  unpaid  work  for 
Christ. 

My  last  night  in  India  was  spent  at  the  bi-monthly  tea-meeting 
of  this  society.  The  house  where  we  met  was  in  itself  full  of 
interest.  Our  hostess  was  a  native  lady,  a  member  of  the  church, 
who,  quite  on  her  own  responsibility,  is  supporting  and  teaching 
a  native  school  for  Hindu  children  in  one  of  the  most  thickly 
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settled  portions  of  Bombay.  Her  husband  is  a  Christian,  in 
government  employ,  and  is  in  full  sympathy  with  the  work  of  his 
wife  and  the  Bombay  church.  It  is  his  highest  aim  to  have  a 
little  independent  church  near  his  wife's  school,  where,  as  a  hiy- 
man,  he  may  regularly  preach  the  gospeL 

His  wife  is  an  amateur  photographer,  and  her  skill  in  this  art 
secured  her  introduction  to  the  home  of  the  Graekwar  of  Baroda, 
who  desired  a  photograph  of  his  wife,  but  could  not  allow  it  to  be 
taken  by  a  man.  Her  success  brought  her  from  him  a  gift  of 
two  thousand  rupees,  which  she  appropriated  to  h^r  schooL 

I  had  visited  the  school  on  the  morning  of  the  tea^meeting, 
where  I  was  much  struck  with  the  simple  dignity  of  this  Indian 
woman,  and  with  the  skill  with  which  she  reached  her  own  people. 
It  was  understood  that  the  Bible  was  to  be  taught  every  day  in 
the  schooL  Some  of  the  Hindu  parents  objected*  She  invited 
them  to  come  themselves  and  see  what  she  was  doing.  They 
came,  found  nothing  out  of  the  way,  and  departed  satisfied. 

These  Hindu  children  recited  for  me  in  English  the  second 
Commandment,  told  me  the  story  of  Moses  and  the  Golden  Calf, 
and  explained  God's  anger  with  idolatry. 

At  the  evening  meeting  I  should  almost  have  supposed  myself 
in  my  old  home,  in  one  of  our  gatherings  of  the  Society  for  Chris- 
tian Service.  All  of  the  women,  if  I  remember  correctly,  and 
some  of  the  men,  wore  Indian  costume.  After  a  social  hour,  with 
tea  and  refreshments,  reports  were  read  of  various  forms  of  work, 
including  those  by  women  of  women's  work. 

Several  Sunday-schools  are  under  charge  of  this  society  in 
various  localities,  and  it  was  reported  that  others  could  be  at  once 
established  if  there  were  only  money  for  renting  a  place.  An 
English  friend,  who  happened  to  be  present,  promptly  offered  what 
will  pay  the  rent  of  two  such  rooms  for  a  year.  About  twenty- 
five  persons  are  engaged  in  this  Sunday-school  work,  some  of  them 
teaching  in  two  places  every  Sunday. 

Of  chief  interest  to  me,  however,  was  the  evangelistic  work 
which  had  been  accomplished.  The  report  for  the  year  1886 
showed  that  some  sixteen  persons  had  addressed  over  six  hundred 
companies  in  street-preaching,  at  least  two  being  present  on  each 
occasion. 

I  myself  attended  several  such  street  services,  and  everywhere 
was  filled  with  joy  at  the  zeal  of  these  native  Christians  in  pro- 
claiming their  Saviour  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  Now  it  was 
the  Mohammedans  who  gathered  in  the  vestibule  of  the  church, 
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after  service  on  Sunday,  and  listened  to  these  men  proclaiming 
the  sole  mediator.  Now  it  was  a  street  audience  in  front  of  the 
Mission  House,  where  both  natives  and  missionaries  spoke,  assisted 
by  the  singing  of  the  school-boys.  Then  it  was  an  audience  of 
coolies,  who,  in  an  open,  central  square,  surrounded  us,  and,  despite 
many  a  scornful  question  from  interrupting  Mohammedans,  kept 
increasing  in  numbers,  and  continued  to  the  dose,  one  man  then 
comiug  up  to  ask  for  a  book  which  would  tell  him  more,  like  what 
he  had  heard.  Still  again,  these  Christian  laymen  were  off  in 
another  quarter  of  the  city  addressing  high -caste  Hindus,  and 
teaching  them  of  the  universal  brotherhood  in  Christ. 

These  reports  which  I  heard,  and  yet  more  these  scenes,  of 
which  I  was  a  part,  rejoicing  myself  to  speak  through  the  mouths 
of  such  interpreters,  all  gave  most  hopeful  indications  of  the 
work  of  the  coming  Church  of  Christ  in  India. 

But  this  is  by  no  means  all.  A  society  of  Hand-Lenders  exists 
among  the  girls  of  Mrs.  Hume's  school,  and  under  her  charge, 
who  are  always  engaged  in  some  mission  work;  and  another  of 
boys,  of  the  same  character.  They  distribute  tracts,  speak  to  their 
friends,  and  do  with  their  might  whatever  their  hands  find  to  do. 

Altogether,  I  may  say  that  I  have  never  found  a  church  at 
home  more  full  of  the  true  spirit  of  the  coming  Kingdom,  more 
ready  to  learn  and  teach,  to  pray  and  labor,  to  receive  from  (rod, 
and  give  and  do  for  God,  than  this  company  of  ninety-six  Indian 
Christians  in  the  city  of  Bombay. 

A  great  part  of  the  results  we  see  to-day  are  due  to  the  sym- 
pathetic training  and  influence  of  Rev.  Edward  S.  Hume  and  his 
wife,  who  have  constantly  inspired  these  people  to  loving  docility 
and  independent  activity.  If  all  the  native  churches  may  share 
the  spirit  and  accomplish  the  work  of  this  little  Bombay  church, 
the  Kingdom  of  God  will  soon  oome. 

Edward  A.  Lawrence. 
India. 

VOL.  vin. — Na  4B.  19 
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THE  AMERICAN  BOAKD: 

18  ITS  PBOFEB  BELATIOK  TO  THE  CHX7BCHE8    THAT  OF  IX)MINA* 
TION  OB  DEPENDENCE? 


In  1710  Samuel  Sewall  addressed  a  letter  to  a  gentleman  in 
London,  probably  Sir  William  Ashurst,  which  began  as  follows :  — 

^^Your  Stewards  and  Servants,  the  Commissioners,  to  whom 
the  hon'ble  Corporation  for  propagating  the  Gospel  among  oar 
Indians  have  committed  a  more  immediate  and  subordinate  man- 
agement of  that  Affair,  we  hope  do,  and  shall  observe  most  exactly 
all  your  Directions  and  with  all  possible  conformity." 

These  were  the  opening  words  of  an  annual  report.,  submitted 
by  a  Board  known  as  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel,  consisting  of  some  of  the  most  prominent 
clergymen  and  laymen  in  New  England,  to  the  corporation  in 
London  established  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1649,  and  reorgan- 
ized under  a  charter  granted  by  Charles  II.  in  1661,  —  the  first 
incorporated  missionary  society  in  the  history  of  Protestant  Chris- 
tianity. 

A  second  propagation  society  was  chartered  in  1701,  in  London, 
and  a  third  in  1709,  in  Scotland,  and  both  had  their  representa- 
tives and  agents  in  New  England.^  In  the  year  1762  a  number 
of  gentlemen  in  Massachusetts  felt  that  the  time  was  come  for 
the  formation  of  a  missionary  society  here,  to  be  controlled  and 
sustained  at  home,  rather  than  from  abroad,  and  they  obtained  a 
charter  of  incorporation,  and  began  to  prosecute  their  pious  and 
benevolent  object ;  but  the  king  refused  to  give  his  sanction  to 
the  incorporating  biU,  and  it  fell,  ^^  and  the  zeal  of  its  supporters, 
in  a  great  measure,  fell  with  it."  At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary struggle  the  original  propagation  society  ceased  to  cor- 
respond with  its  agents  in  Massachusetts,  and  soon  withdi*ew  its 
support  altogether  from  the  missions  under  their  care.  In  1787 
the  society  in  Scotland  sent  out  a  new  commission  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  evangelistic  labors,  under  its  auspices,  among  the 
Indians,  and  in  destitute  and  outlying  white  settlements ;  and  this 
led  to  the  revival  of  the  purpose,  frustrated  in  1762,  to  form  a 
strictly  American  society,  in  order  to  fix  the  responsibility  for 

1  For  an  aoconnt  of  these  propagation  societies,  see  the  Atidover  Review  for 
October,  1885. 
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missionary  work  more  definitely  and  directly  upon  the  home 
ohurohes,  and  to  deepen  their  interest  in  it.  The  Society  for 
Propagating  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians  and  Others  in  North 
America  was  then  formed,  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  and  entered  upon  its  appropriate  work,  in  which  it 
is  still  engaged. 

Early  in  the  present  century  a  small  band  of  gifted  and  con- 
secrated young  men  determined  to  give  their  lives  to  Christian 
missions  in  a  broader  and  more  comprehensive  spirit  than  had 
hitherto  prevailed  in  the  American  churches.  The  society,  which 
had  its  seat  in  Boston,  was  formed  with  reference  chiefly  to 
domestic  missions,  including  those  to  the  aboriginal  tribes,  and 
there  were  other  reasons  why  the  young  men  of  Williamstown  and 
Andover  should  not  apply  to  it  for  countenance  and  support  in 
the  work  to  which  they  had  devoted  themselves.  They  made  an 
appeal,  therefore,  to  some  of  the  pastors  of  the  churches  with 
which  they  were  affiliated,  and  the  result,  as  we  all  know,  was  the 
formation  of  the  American  Board.  The  following  is  from  the 
record  of  the  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Association, 
held  in  Bradford,  June,  1810 :  — 

^^  Messrs.  Adonii*am  Judson,  Jr.,  Samuel  Nott,  Jr.,  Samuel  J. 
Mills,  and  Samuel  Newell,  members  of  the  Divinity  College 
[that  is,  Andover  Theological  Seminary],  were  introduced,  and 
presented  a  paper,  with  their  names  subscribed,  on  the  subject  of 
a  mission  to  the  heathen.  After  hearing  the  young  gentlemen, 
the  business  was  committed  to  the  Bev.  Messrs.  Spring,  Worcester, 
and  Hale ;  who  reported  resolves  for  instituting  a  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  Foreign  Missions,  to  consist  of  nine  members,  all, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  be  chosen  by  the  General  Association,  and 
afterwards  annually,  five  of  them  by  this  body,  and  four  by  the 
General  Association  of  Connecticut. 

*^  The  Report  was  unanimously  accepted.  The  General  Associa- 
tion proceeded  to  institute  a  Board  of  Commissioners,  and  made 
choice  of  the  following  gentlemen  as  members :  His  Excellency 
John  Treadwell,  Esq.,  Rev.  Dr.  Timothy  Dwight,  General  Jedediai 
Huntington,  and  Rev.  Calvin  Chapin,  of  Connecticut ;  Rev.  Dr. 
Joseph  Lyman,  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Spring,  William  Bartlet,  Esq., 
Rev.  Samuel  Worcester,  and  Deacon  Samuel  H.  Walley,  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Measures  were  provided  for  calling  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Board."! 

Mr.  Samuel  Hall  Walley  was  at  this  time,  and  until  1817,  a 
!  Cangreffotumal  Quarterly^  JaQtuuy,  1859|  p.  46. 
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deacon  in  Federal  Street  Church,  Boston,  the  Rev.  William 
EUery  Channing,  pastor.^  Mr.  Bartlet,  who  was  one  of  the  asso- 
ciate founders  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  never  became  a 
member  of  any  church. 

From  this  brief  historical  statement  it  is  apparent  that  the 
American  Board  was  the  effect,  and  not  the  cause,  of  the  revival 
of  the  missionary  spirit  in  the  churches  of  New  England.  It  did 
not  inspire  the  young  men  to  the  life  of  sacrifice  and  expatriation 
on  which  they  were  about  to  enter ;  but  because  they  had  been 
inspired,  as  we  believe,  from  above,  its  creation  as  an  instru- 
mentality was  made  necessary.  It  was,  in  the  first  place,  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  young  men  in  their  endeavor  to  reach  the  ear 
of  the  churches,  and  then  it  became  the  agent  of  the  churches 
for  the  general  oversight  and  direction  of  their  foreign  missionary 
work.  In  its  first  address  to  the  Christian  public  it  asked  a 
solemn  question,  which,  during  the  last  year  or  two,  strange  to 
say,  the  Christian  public  has  been  asking  of  those  to  whom  its 
executive  management  has  descended  in  the  present  generation : 
**  When  millions  are  perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge,  and  young 
disciples  of  the  Lord  are  waiting,  with  ardent  desire,  to  carry  the 
gospel  of  salvation  to  them  ;  shall  those  millions  be  left  to  perish, 
and  that  ardent  desire  be  disappointed  7  "  In  its  second  address, 
issued  in  1811,  it  declared  the  gospel  to  be  its  ground  of  hope 
and  expectation  for  the  salvation  of  the  world.  Its  words  were : 
^^  The  infinite  importance  of  the  gospel  to  the  character  and  con- 
dition of  mankind,  with  reference  to  the  world  to  come,  no  sound 
believer  in  divine  revelation  can  doubt.  The  gospel  is  the  grand 
instrument  ordained  by  infinite  wisdom  ^  to  turn  men  from  dark- 
ness to  light  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God.' "  This, 
also,  the  churches  of  to-day  have  been  obliged  to  impress,  as  though 
it  were  new  truth,  upon  the  present  managers  of  the  Board. 

The  Board  held  its  first  meeting  in  September,  1810,  at  Farm- 
ington,  Connecticut,  and  there  adopted  the  name  which  has  since 
become  so  well  known  to  the  Christian  world,  and  by  which 
it  was  designated  in  the  charter  obtained  in  Julie,  1812,  from 

^  Mr.  Walley  was  chosen  treasurer  in  1810,  and  auditor  in  1812.  His 
brother,  Mr.  Charles  Wallej,  a  member  of  the  West  Church,  the  Rev.  Charles 
Lowell's,  was  chosen  auditor  in  1813,  but  declined  the  office,  and  Mr.  Chester 
Adams  was  appointed  to  the  vacancy.  As  showing  the  friendly  feeling  towards 
the  new  missionary  moyement,  outside  strictly  evangelical  circles,  it  may  be 
said  that,  at  the  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Board,  held  in  Boston  in  1813^ 
the  sermon  was  preached  by  President  Dwight  in  the  first  Church  over  which 
the  Bev.  John  Lovejoy  Abbot  had  been  settled  a  few  months  previously. 
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the  legislature  of  Massachusetts.  This  name  has  a  significance 
which  the  present  managers  of  the  society  seem  never  to  have 
considered,  but  which  the  churches,  amid  existing  circumstances, 
may  do  well  to  call  to  mind.  It  was  undoubtedly  suggested  to 
the  founders  by  the  remembrance  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  the  members  of  which,  from 
the  time  of  their  meeting  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  in  1650, 
until  the  breaking  out  of  the  Bevolutionary  War,  acted  as  the 
"  stewards  and  servants,"  to  quote  Judge  Sewall's  words,  of  the 
corporation  in  London,  which  had  committed  to  them  '^a  more 
immediate  and  subordinate  management "  of  its  affairs.  In  the 
constitution  adopted  at  Farmington,  the  members  of  the  Board 
are  spoken  of  as  commissioners :  ^^  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Commissioners  to  receive  all  donations  of  money,"  etc.  ^'The 
Commissioners  shall  be  entitled  to  be  paid  their  necessary  ex- 
penses," etc  Worcester  thus  defines  a  commissioner :  "  One  em- 
powered to  act  in  some  matter  or  business  for  one  or  more  per- 
sons, or  for  a  government ;  an  agent."  The  existence  of  an  agent 
implies  that  of  a  principal,  from  whom  he  receives  instructions, 
and  at  whose  pleasure  he  holds  his  commission.  There  can  be  no 
question  as  to  who  were  the  principals  recognized  by  Simon  Brad- 
street,  Thomas  Prince,  Edward  Hopkins,  John  Haynes,  and 
Theophilus  Eaton,  and  by  their  successors  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury,—  the  Mathers,  the  Sewalls,  and  others.  Nor  can  there  be 
any  doubt  that  the  founders  of  the  American  Board  looked  to  the 
churches  —  primarily  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  —  as  the 
source  and  fountain  of  their  official  power  and  pecuniary  ability 
to  carry  on  the  work  committed  to  them.^ 

At  one  time  it  seemed  as  though  the  American  Board  would  be 
dependent,  in  part,  for  the  money  needed  by  it,  on  its  Christian 
brethren  in  England,  as  had  been  the  case  with  the  earlier  Boards 
of  Commissioners.  Mr.  Adoniram  Judson  had  been  sent  to  that 
country  ^^  to  ascertain,  as  distinctly  as  possible,  whether  any,  and 

1  Dr.  Anderson  says :  **  The  Board  of  Commissioners  was  designed,  as  its 
name  indicates,  to  act  for  others.  For  whom  ?  For  all  who  should  choose  to 
employ  it ;  for  individual  Christians,  churches,  denominations,  whoever  saw  fit 
to  act  through  the  agency  it  had  to  offer."  And  further  :  "  The  primary  rela- 
tions of  the  Board  are  to  its  contributors,  and  to  the  missionaries  under  its 
care.  To  the  former  it  is  directly  responsible  for  carrying  out  their  known 
intentions  ;  and  to  the  latter  for  a  wise  and  equitable  distribution  of  the  funds 
which  are  placed  at  its  disposal.  It  is  directly  amenable  to  its  patrons,  and 
must  retain  their  confidence  and  good  will,  or  come  to  a  speedy  dose."  ^ 
Memorial  Volume,  pp.  79, 88. 
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what  arrangements  "  could  ^^  be  made  for  a  concert  of  measures 
in  relation  to  missions,  between  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners and  the  London  Missionary  Society.  Particularly, 
whether  '  he  and  his  brethren  could  be  supported  in  missionary 
service  for  any  time,  by  the  London  funds,  without  committing  * 
themselves  wholly  and  finally  to  the  direction  of  the  London 
Society.  Or  whether  it  may  be  in  any  case  consistent  for  the 
mission  to  be  supported  partly  by  them  and  partly  by  us."  Mr. 
Judson's  visit  to  London  was  so  successful  that  the  directors  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society  "cordially  received"  Messrs. 
Judson,  Newell,  Nott,  and  Hall,  as  missionaries,  and  expressed 
the  wish  that  they  might  proceed  with  all  convenient  dispatch 
to  the  shores  of  India.  The  London  directors  were  willing  to 
"  receive  "  these  "  young  brethren  "  under  their  patronage,  but  they 
thought  that  a  joint  conduct  of  missions  would  not  be  practicable, 
and  they  did  not  think  it  consistent  to  admit  the  American  Board 
to  a  participation  with  them  in  the  direction  of  the  proposed 
mission  in  India.  The  final  determination  was,  that  the  young 
men  should  be  retained  under  the  direction  of  the  American 
Board,  in  the  trust,  under  Providence,  that  the  liberality  of  the 
Christian  public  in  the  United  States  would  supply  the  means  of 
supporting  them ;  should  this  trust  be  disappointed,  they  were  to 
fall  back  on  the  commission  received  from  the  London  Society. 
The  Prudential  Committee  of  the  Board,  at  the  third  annual  meet- 
ing, held  in  Hartford  in  1812,  said,  in  reference  to  the  depart- 
ure of  a  company  of  missionaries  in  the  Harmony,  from  Phila- 
delphia, in  the  month  of  February  preceding :  "  Probably,  indeed, 
the  resolution  could  not  have  been  taken  at  all  but  for  the  com- 
mission which  had  been  obtained  from  that  society.  For  the 
committee  cast  themselves  upon  divine  Providence  in  the  case, 
with  the  alternative  distinctly  in  view,  that  should  they  fail  of 
seasonably  obtaining  the  funds  to  enable  them  to  send  out  the  mis- 
sionaries in  the  employment  of  the  Board,  they  could,  in  the  last 
resort,  let  them  go  under  the  London  commission.  Having  this 
alternative,  they  ventured  upon  a  measure  which  otherwise  (so 
doubtful  was  tie  prospect  of  obtaining  the  pecuniary  means) 
they  probably  would  have  adjudged  presumptuous."  The  money, 
however,  came  in,  in  sufficient  amount,  before  the  final  departure 
of  the  missionary  band,  and  a  small  sum  which  had  been  advanced 
to  Mr.  Judson  from  the  treasury  of  the  London  Society  was  re- 
funded shortly  after.  We  can  readily  see,  that  if  the  money  for 
the  support,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  these  first  American  mission- 
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aries  to  India  had  come  from  London,  the  attitude  of  the  Amer- 
ican Board  to  its  English  supporters  would  have  been  one  of 
dependence  and  subordination ;  but  as,  instead,  the  needed  money 
came  from  the  churches  in  New  England,  the  attitude  of  the  Board 
to  them  was  precisely  that  which  it  would  have  been  in  the  other 
case,  —  one  of  dependence  and  subordination. 

The  proposition  just  stated  seems  self-evident;  and  no  one 
would  think  of  attempting  to  support  it  by  argument,  were  it  not 
that  at  the  present  day,  some  who  assume  to  speak  for  the  Ameri- 
can Board  are  claiming  in  its  behalf  self-contained  and  self- 
centred  powers  and  responsibilities,  and  an  absolute  independence 
of  the  churches,  the  source  whence  was  derived  its  original  com- 
mission, and  whence  has  been  received  all  the  money  it  has  since 
expended  and  all  the  influence  it  has  wielded.  The  editors  of 
the  "  Congregationalist "  newspaper,  between  whose  office  and 
the  desks  of  some  of  the  officials  of  the  Board  there  would  seem 
to  be  almost  telephonic  directness  of  communication,  told  the 
churches  with  the  utmost  plainness  and  frankness  a  year  ago  (July 
8, 1886),  that  they  had  no  immediate  concern  with  the  internal 
policy  of  the  Board,  and  they  took  pains  to  explain :  — 

^^  It  is  not  a  voluntary  association,  which  any  man  may  join  by 
paying  a  certain  sum  at  once,  or  annually,  in  that  payment  acquir- 
ing the  right  of  a  share  in  its  management  and  control.  No  man 
becomes  a  voting  member  of  the  Board  by  merely  contributing  to 
its  funds.  If  such  contributor  be  an  honorary  member,  he  can 
share  in  its  deliberations,  but  he  cannot  vote.  Only  corporate 
members  vote." 

The  editors  then  drew  a  parallel  between  the  engagement  of 
missionaries  by  the  Prudential  Committee,  and  the  employment 
by  a  merchant  of  ^^  a  six  hundred  dollar  clerk." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  of  New  Haven,  is  reported  as  having  said 
at  Des  Moines,  last  October :  — 

^^  We  are  not  an  ecclesiastical  court  to  prescribe  anything  for 
the  churches,  but  we  are  a  corporation,  a  close  and  private  corpo- 
ration. We  have  just  as  much  a  right  to  impose  conditions  upon 
the  servants  we  employ  as  a  bank  has.  The  churches  and  the 
public,  except  through  their  opinion  to  which  we  shall  always  lis- 
ten respectfully,  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  business." 

We  can  hardly  imagine  any  of  the  members  of  the  first  Board 
of  Commissioners  —  Edward  Rawson,  for  example,  or  Samuel 
Sewall  —  talking  of  John  Eliot  and  the  Mayhews  as  ^^  the  servants 
we  employ,"  or  comparing  them  to  **  six  hundred  dollar  clerks ; " 
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nor  have  we  heard  that  Theodore  Frelinghuysen  or  Mark  Hopkins 
ever  laid  down  the  law  authoritatively  in  this  way,  as  to  the  rights 
of  the  Board  and  the  duties  of  the  churches.  Samuel  Stone,  of 
Hartford,  more  than  two  centuries  ago,  defined  the  ministry  in  its 
relation  to  the  church,  as  ^^  a  speaking  aristocracy  in  the  face  of  a 
silent  democracy."  Those  who  now  control  the  American  Board 
seem  to  regard  it,  in  its  relation  to  the  churches,  as  a  speaking 
and  spending  aristocracy,  in  the  face  of  a  contributing  and  silent 
democracy.  Curiously  enough.  Dr.  Anderson  used  the  expression 
*^  silent "  in  this  connection  as  long  ago  as  1861,  but  we  need  hardly 
add,  not  in  an  offensive  way.  He  said :  *^  There  can  be  no  more 
effective  control  of  a  great  working  body,  than  the  patrons  of  the 
Board  silently  exercise  over  its  operations."  ^  But  it  is  not  in  this 
manner,  usually,  that  principals  prefer  to  control  the  operations 
of  their  agents  or  conmiissioners. 

The  first  members  of  the  Board  were  wise  and  good  men,  and 
they  had  reasons  satisfactory  to  themselves  for  asking  from  the 
legislature  of  Massachusetts  an  act  of  incorporation.  In  their 
address  to  the  Christian  public,  November  10,  1812,  they  said : 
*^  The  advantages  of  perpetual  succession,  and  of  holding  funds 
under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  law,  which  could  be  ob- 
tained only  by  an  act  of  incorporation,  are  highly  important  to 
secure  the  confidence  of  the  American  public."  In  taking  this 
course,  however,  they  were  departing  from  the  plan  of  the  found- 
ers, which,  as  we  have  seen,  contemplated  the  selection  of  the  com- 
missioners annually,  by  the  Associations  of  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut,  as  representing  the  only  churches  then  directly  in- 
terested in  the  work  which  was  to  be  undertaken.^  They  were 
departing,  also,  and  widely,  from  the  example  set  some  years  pre- 
viously by  two  English  societies,  organized  for  a  similar  work,  — 
the  London  Missionary  Society  in  1795,  and  the  Church  Mission- 
ary Society  in  1800.  Let  us  look  at  the  origin  and  structure  of 
these  societies,  and  at  the  requirements  for  membership  in  them. 

The  new  missionary  movement  in  England  began  among  the 

^  Memorial  Volttme,  p.  88. 

*  It  should  be  added  that  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month  in  which  the  charter 
was  obtained,  the  Association  of  Massachusetts  expressed  its  entire  approba- 
tion of  what  had  been  done.  Dr.  Anderson  says :  **  In  no  other  way,  probably, 
could  it  have  gained  that  credit  in  the  commercial  world,  which  has  made  its 
bills  as  good  as  gold  to  its  missionaries  in  eyery  land."  (Memorial  Volismef 
p.  78.)  The  great  English  societies,  although  yolnntary  associations,  seem 
to  have  been  able  to  maintain  an  equally  good  credit,  and  so  has  the,  American 
Missionary  Association. 
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settled  pastors,  rather  than  among  the  yonng  men  preparing  for 
the  ministry,  as  in  the  United  States.  It  was  said  there,  in  a  cir- 
cular letter  prepared  by  a  provisional  committee:  ^^The  chief 
difficulty  will  be  to  find  proper  missionaries  —  men  of  God,  full 
of  faith,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  We  expect,  however,  to  hear 
from  many  places,  that  the  Lord  has  been  stirring  up  the  hearts 
of  fit  persons  to  this  glorious  work."  This  expectation  was  not 
disappointed,  as  the  history  of  Christian  missions  has  abundantly 
shown.  After  much  deliberation  and  correspondence,  a  prelimi- 
nary meeting  was  held  at  the  Castle  and  Falcon,  Aldersgate 
Street,  London,  on  Monday  evening,  September  21,  1795.  Sir 
Egerton  Leigh  presided,  and  the  Rev.  John  Love,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Haweis,  the  Rev.  John  Eyre,  and  the  Rev.  Rowland  Hill  took 
part  in  the  proceedings.  Mr.  Haweis,  ^^  with  much  affection  and 
energy,  represented  to  the  meeting  the  practicability  of  finding 
proper  missionaries,  and  read  some  very  striking  letters  from  per- 
sons who  "  had  ^^  generously  offered  themselves  to  this  arduous 
service.  Then  the  meeting,  by  a  unanimous  lifting  up  of  hands, 
declared  their  warm  approbation  of  the  design  to  establish  a  so- 
ciety for  sending  missionaries  to  heathen  and  unenlightened 
countries.  An  overpowering  pleasure  attended  in  the  breasts  of 
many  the  passing  of  this  important  resolution.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Eyre,  when  words  almost  interrupted  with  joy  *  found  out  their 
way,'  read  the  sketch  of  a  plan  prepared  by  the  Committee,  which 
was  approved  as  proper  to  be  laid  before  the  general  meeting  on 
the  ensuing  day.  .  .  . 

"  On  Tuesday  the  22d,  and  the  two  following  days,  there  were 
successively  held,  in  various  parta  of  the  city,  six  solemn  assem- 
blies for  worship.  Something,"  says  the  historian,  ^^  we  are  sen- 
sible, is  to  be  imputed  to  the  charm  of  novelty.  But  after  making 
all  reasonable  allowances  of  this  kind,  we  appeal  to  every  candid 
and  intelligent  Christian,  who  attended  on  these  occasions,  whether 
there  did  not  appear  tokens  of  a  presence,  infinitely  more  august, 
than  that  of  a  mere  multitude  of  mortal  sinful  beings.  ...  In 
the  intervals  between  the  more  solemn  services,  meetings  were  held 
for  transacting  the  business,  and  bringing  into  form  the  affairs  of 
the  infant  society.  ...  In  these  conferences,  considerable  atten- 
tion was  bestowed  on  the  following  objects :  viz.,  the  discussion 
and  settlement  of  the  Plan  of  the  Society,  the  nomination  and 
choice  of  Directors,  a  Treasurer,  and  Secretaries,  and  the  deter- 
mination of  places  and  manner  in  which  the  first  attempts  ought 
to  be  made. 
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^*  At  Spa-fields  Chapel  on  Tuesday,  in  the  presence  of  a  multi- 
tude of  spectators,  who  tarried  after  the  conclusion  of  the  public 
worship,  a  numerous  body  of  ministers  and  lay  brethren,  in  the 
area  of  the  Chapel,  formed  themselves  into  a  Society ;  and  chose 
the  Bev.  Mr.  Eangsbury,  of  Southampton,  to  be  president  of  the 
meeting."  The  Bev.  Mr.  Eyre  then  presented  the  Flan  which  had 
been  agreed  upon  at  the  meeting  of  the  previous  evening.  ^^  A 
committee  being  chosen,  immediately  retired  to  consider  the  Plan, 
and  having  made  a  few  alterations,  expressed  their  approbation  of 
it,  and  returned  it  to  the  examination  of  the  meeting.  The  Flan 
was  then  read  a  second  time,  considered,  discussed,  and,  with  some 
corrections,  adopted,  article  by  article. 

.  *^  On  the  following  day,  after  the  public  service,  at  Haberdashers* 
Hall  meeting,  the  Bev.  Dr.  Hunter  being  voted  into  the  chair, 
after  prayer,  a  consultation  was  held  of  the  ministers,  chiefly  re- 
specting the  nomination  of  proper  persons  to  be  entrusted  with 
the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Society,  as  Directors.  The 
Committee  chosen  the  preceding  day,  were  required  to  withdraw 
into  the  vestry,  and  to  bring  forward  a  list  of  persons  whom  they 
judged  fit  for  this  important  office.  Their  nomination  being  pro- 
duced was  approved,  and  the  gentlemen  whose  names  were  in  this 
list,  were  appointed  to  make  such  additions  to  it  as  they  might 
see  proper.  The  whole  list  thus  completed,  was  publicly  read  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  service  in  the  Tabernacle." 

The  last  session  of  the  general  meeting  was  held  on  Friday 
afternoon  at  the  Castle  and  Falcon.  After  the  choice  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Hardcastle  as  treasurer,  the  meeting  proceeded  to  the  elec- 
tion of  twenty-five  directors.  The  list  of  gentlemen  nominated 
by  the  committee  having  been  read,  ^^they  were  requested  to 
withdraw,  and  by  a  distinct  vote  on  each  name,"  were  unanimously 
chosen.  To  the  list  were  then  added  the  names  of  seven  others, 
who  had  been  nominated  by  the  gentlemen  just  chosen,  making  a 
board  of  thirty-two  members.  The  Bev.  Mr.  Love  was  chosen 
one  of  the  secretaries.  On  the  earnest  recommendation  of  Mr. 
Haweis,  it  was  resolved  that  the  first  missionaries  should  be  sent 
to  the  South  Sea  Islands ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  other  missions 
should  be  attempted,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  other  countries  which 
were  named.  ^*  After  various  resolutions  of  a  less  important  na- 
ture, the  minute  enumeration  of  which  might  be  tedious,  the  whole 
business  of  this  first  Oeneral  Formatory  Meeting  of  the  Mission- 
ary Society  was  concluded,  as  it  had  begun,  with  prayer,  unanimity 
and  joy." 
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In  this  thoroughly  democratic  manner  the  great  London  So- 
ciety was  brought  into  existence,  which  last  year  expended  one 
hundred  and  forty-two  thousand  pounds,  or  more  than  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  Fortunately  for  the  churches  in  England, 
it  has  always  maintained  the  voluntary  principle  upon  which  it 
was  formed  ninety-two  years  ago,  and  it  has  never  assumed  to 
exercise  authority  over  the  consciences  of  its  constituents.  It  has 
trusted  them,  and  has  been  trusted  by  them.  We  ask  attention 
to  two  articles  of  its  Constitution :  — 

*^rV.  Members.  Persons  subscribing  One  Guinea,  or  more, 
annually ;  every  Benefactor  making  a  donation  of  Ten  Pounds,  or 
more ;  one  of  the  Executors,  on  the  payment  of  a  legacy  amount- 
ing to  Fifty  Pounds,  or  more ;  and  Ministers,  or  other  representa- 
tives, of  congregations  contributing  for  the  use  of  the  Society, 
Five  Pounds,  or  more,  annually ;  shall  be  members  of  the  Society, 
and  entitled  to  vote  at  its  public  meetings." 

**yi.  Board  of  Directors.  This  shall  consist  of  as  many 
Directors,  annually  chosen  out  of  the  members  of  the  Society,  as 
circumstances  may  require.  Not  more  than  one  third  of  the  Direc- 
tors shall  reside  in  or  near  London,  where  all  ordinary  meetings 
for  transacting  the  business  of  the  Society  shall  be  held.  Annual 
Subscribers  of  Ten  Pounds,  or  upwards,  and  Benefactors  of  One 
Hundred  Pounds,  or  more,  may  attend,  if  they  please,  with  the 
Directors,  at  any  of  the  monthly  meetings." 

Another  article  provides  that  the  directors  may  *' subdivide 
into  committees  for  managing  funds,  for  examining  candidates 
for  missionary  service,  for  conducting  correspondence,  directing 
missions,  making  reports,  and  the  like.  But  no  proceedings  of 
these  committees  shall  be  vaUd  till  ratified  at  an  ordinary  meeting 
of  the  Board."  The  treasurer  and  secretaries  are  entitled  to  meet 
and  vote  with  the  directors. 

Five  years  after  the  formation  of  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety, certain  members  of  the  Church  of  England  formed  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  for  Africa  and  the  East,  usually  called 
the  Church  Missionary  Society.  They  did  not  do  this  in  any 
spirit  of  antagonism  to  the  society  already  existing,  and  in  whose 
proceedings  some  of  them  had  taken  a  share,  but  in  the  belief 
that  they  were  thus  advancing  the  great  cause  which  they  all  and 
equally  had  at  heart.  The  Bev.  Thomas  Scott,  in  the  first  anni- 
versary sermon  preached  in  1801,  said :  — 

^'  It  is  of  vast  importance  that  the  several  societies  formed  for 
this  great  purpose  (the  evangelization  of  the  heathen),  should  con- 
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aider  one  another  as  coadjutors,  and  not  as  competitors,  and  culti- 
vate an  amicable  intercourse.  In  this  case  many  societies  will 
probably  be  found  preferable  to  one,  though  proportionably  larger. 
•  .  •  Thus  more  methods  may  be  tried,  more  talents  brought  into 
exercise,  more  information  and  wisdom  acquired,  and  more  exer- 
tion made  by  several  societies,  amicably  striving  together  for  the 
faith  of  the  gospel,  than  by  one." 

That  the  constitution  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  is  as 
democratic  as  that  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  will  appear 
from  the  following  paragraphs :  — 

^^  III.  Annual  Subscribers  of  One  Gruinea,  and  upward,  and  if 
Clergymen,  Half-a-Guinea,  with  Collectors  of  Fifty-two  Shillings 
and  upward  per  annum,  shall  be  Members  of  the  Society  during 
the  continuance  of  such  Subscriptions  or  Collections.  Benefactors 
of  Ten  Guineas,  or  upward,  and  Clergymen  making  Congregational 
Collections  to  the  amount  of  Twenty  Guineas,  shall  be  Members 
for  Life." 

^*  ly.  Annual  Subscribers  of  Five  Guineas  shall  be  Governors 
during  the  continuance  of  such  Subscription ;  and  Benefactors  of 
Fifty  Founds  and  upward  shall  be  Governors  for  Life." 

^^  V.  Members  and  Governors  of  Auxiliaries  and  of  Associations 
who  contribute  the  above  sums  shall  be  considered  as  Members 
and  Governors  of  the  Parent  Society." 

"  XI.  The  Committee  shall  consist  of  Twenty-four  Lay  Mem- 
bers of  the  Established  Church  of  England  or  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland ;  and  of  all  Clergymen  who  are  members  of  the  Society 
and  have  been  so  for  not  less  than  one  year.  Of  the  Twenty-four 
Lay  Members,  Eighteen  shall  be  reappointed  each  year  from  the 
existing  Committee,  and  Six  shall  be  elected  from  the  General 
Body  of  the  Society." 

The  disbursements  of  this  society  last  year  amounted  to  more 
than  one  million  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

In  the  constitution  of  these  English  societies  we  see  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  principle  insisted  upon  by  Dr.  Hastings  Ross,  in  a  re- 
cent article  in  the  ^^  Bibliotheca  Sacra,"  that  the  local  church,  not 
the  individual  believer,  is  the  life  centre  of  Christian  endeavor, "  the 
organ  of  the  Spirit."  The  ministers  of  contributing  churches 
and  congregations  have  a  standing  in  the  membership,  and  a  voice, 
if  not  a  vote,  in  the  proceedings  of  the  directors. 

Let  us  turn,  now,  from  these  popular  and  truly  representative 
institutions  to  the  American  Board.  Here  we  find  powers  which 
were  originally  derived  from  the  churches  wielded  in  absolute 
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independence  of  the  churches.  Here  we  find  a  small  and  com- 
pact corporate  body,  exercising  the  right  of  perpetual  succession, 
choosing  members  according  to  its  own  pleasure,  and  having  a 
creed  ^  of  its  own,  a  policy  of  its  own,  and  methods  of  its  own, 
which  the  churches  have  had  no  share  in  formulating  and  framing, 
but  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  they  are  expected  to  accept  and 
to  sustain.  In  an  address  published  iu  1846  by  the  Albany  Con- 
ference, which  organized  the  American  Missionary  Association, 
and  of  which  such  men  as  the  Rev.  Asa  Mahan,  president  of 
Oberlin  College,  the  Rev.  Amos  A.  Phelps,  William  Jackson,  and 
Lewis  Tappan  were  members,  the  powers  exercised  by  the  Ameri- 
can Board  were  described,  and  it  was  then  said  :  — 

^^  It  is  evident  that  prerogatives  like  those  ought  neither  to  be 
conceded  nor  exercised  by  any  fallible  mem  —  prerogatives  never 
held  nor  wielded  by  inspired  apostles  themselves  —  prerogatives 
utterly  at  variance  with  the  prohibitions  of  the  Great  Head  of  the 
Church  —  prerogatives  that  are  essential  Rabbinism,  and  every 
way  hostile  to  the  spirit  and  the  institutions  of  a  free  people." 

At  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Board  in  Boston,  in  1860, 
the  Rev.  John  Keep,  of  Oberlin,  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
memorable  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Association  at  Brad- 
ford in  1810,  spoke  these  words  of  faithful  admonition,  which  it 
would  have  been  well  if  some  venerable  father  in  the  Congrega- 
tional body  had  repeated  at  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  meeting 
held  in  the  same  city  two  years  ago :  — 

*^  Two  prominent  points  claim  the  marked  regard  of  the  Jubilee 
Meeting :  — 

^^  1.  This  society  sprang  from  the  people  —  a  fact  which  should, 
and  which  does,  occupy  my  vision  at  the  standpoint  of  1810,  where 
I  now  am. 

^^  2.  Its  safety  in  the  future  lies  in  faithfully  expressing  and 
carrying  out  the  sentiments  of  the  peopled 

In  one  respect  the  Board  was  nearer  to  the  people  at  that  time 
than  it  now  is ;  for  it  felt,  and  was  willing  to  acknowledge,  its 
dependence  upon  them  for  pecuniary  support.  It  did  not  have 
three  quarters  of  a  million  in  its  strong  box ;  and  however  much 
the  officials  were  set  upon  having  their  own  way,  they  did  not 
arrogate  to  themselves,  in  terms,  the  rights  of  principals.  A 
resolution  adopted  at  this  meeting,  declared  ^^  that  the  Board  and 
their  Prudential  Committee  "  were  ^^  the  servants  and  agents  of 
the  Christian  men  and  women  who  "  contributed  *^  to  their  funds, 
^  That  is,  if  the  action  of  the  present  Home  Seoretaiy  is  sanctioned. 
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for  the  single  purpose  of  sending  the  gospel  to  the  heathen  ; "  and 
further,  that  the  Board  had  no  support,  and  desired  none,  bnt 
that  which  flowed  ^^  from  the  freewill  offerings  of  Christians.'* 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  American  Board,  taking  the 
whole  period  of  its  history  together,  has  been  managed  with 
ability,  and  with  a  large  degree  of  success.  It  is  to  be  conceded 
also,  that  in  its  long  controversy  with  a  portion  of  its  constituency, 
in  reference  to  American  slavery,  of  which  we  shall  speak  more 
particularly,  it  was  not  more  conservative  than  other  benevolent 
societies  which  were  voluntary  associations,  and  especially  the 
American  Tract  Society,  which,  having  a  large  accumulated  fund 
at  its  command,  was  much  more  defiant  and  irritating  in  its  atti- 
tude to  the  churches  than  the  officials  of  the  Board  were  disposed 
to  be.  The  secretaries,  in  those  days,  were  probably  less  extreme 
in  their  conservatism  than  the  majority  of  the  Prudential  Com- 
mittee, and  they  were  generally  ready,  so  far  as  they  were  con- 
cerned, to  yield  gracefully  to  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  when 
it  was  no  longer  to  be  resisted.  Still,  even  they  regarded  the 
distinctive  feature  of  the  Board  as  a  close  corporation  as  being 
favorable  for  curbing  the  aggressiveness  of  this  public  opinion. 
To  quote  again  from  Dr.  Anderson :  — 

^^  It  is  probable  that  improvements  may  be  made  in  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  Board  during  the  second  half  century,  as  the  result 
of  experience  and  the  progress  of  events.  But,  in  point  of  fact, 
no  other  method  of  organizing  missionary  societies  is  believed  to 
have  worked  with  less  friction,  or  with  more  power  and  effect  than 
this,  in  the  past  fifty  years.  For  an  eminently  experimental  age 
of  missions,  for  a  mixed  community  (ecclesiastically  considered) 
such  as  the  Board  has  represented,  and  for  the  time  of  unsettled 
relations  of  the  foreign  missionary  enterprise  to  the  great  moral 
reforms  of  the  day,  there  was  special  need  of  a  conservative  ele- 
ment in  the  constitution  of  the  Board."  ^ 

This  carefully  worded  phrase  about  great  moral  reforms  could 
have  had  reference  only  to  slavery  and  the  slave-trade.  The  Board 
never  experienced  any  serious  embarrassment  in  dealing  with 
questions  relating  to  temperance.  Sabbath  observance,  and  the 
like. 

The  first  embarrassment  of  the  Board  in  connection  with  the 

subject  of  slavery  arose  from  the  misgivings  of  its  missionaries 

in  the  foreign  field,  as  some  of  its  present  embarrassment  comes 

from  the  theological  misgivings  of  the  same  class  of  men  to-day. 

^  Memorial  Volume,  pp.  85,  86. 
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Missionaries  axe  in  a  mach  better  position  for  studying  the  moral 
and  spiritual  problems  of  the  time,  in  their  relation  to  the  work 
of  evangelizing  the  nations,  than  are  many  of  the  men  whose  survey 
of  the  heathen  world  is  taken  from  comfortable  offices  and  well- 
furnished  libraries  at  home.  But  if  the  views  which  they  express, 
as  the  result  of  such  study,  happen  to  be  in  advance  of  the  opinions 
of  the  secretaries  and  committees  with  whom  they  are  in  corre- 
spondence, and,  especially,  if  they  traverse  the  prejudices  of  these 
officials,  or  contradict  their  theories,  or  practically  condemn  their 
policy,  methods  of  bureaucratic  repression  and  suppression  are 
immediately  attempted,  and  too  often  with  success. 

In  the  year  1837  several  of  the  missionaries  of  the  Board  in 
the  Sandwich  Islands  became  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
the  guilt  of  slavery,  the  danger  incurred  by  their  native  country 
in  supporting  such  a  system,  and  the  responsibility  of  the  churches 
for  its  removal.  One  of  these  good  men,  the  Bev.  H.  B.  Hitch- 
cock, wrote  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  ^^  Emancipator,"  in  which 
he  said :  — 

^*  I  write  because  it  is  a  privilege  for  me  (as  I  think  it  should 
be  for  every  Christian)  to  take  an  open  and  decided  stand  in  favor 
of  those  who  are  laboring  to  crush  slavery.  Especially  is  this  a 
privilege  at  a  time  when  morbid  prudence  or  time-serving  policy 
is  setting  afloat  the  sentiment  that  it  is  a  subject  with  which  the 
missionary  should  not  meddle.  I  must  confess  that  if  the  inmie- 
diate  abolition  of  slavery  is  a  subject  in  which  Christians  of  every 
name,  circumstance,  or  occupation,  whether  public  or  private, 
individual  or  corporate,  may  not  and  should  not  take  an  open, 
undisguised,  and  active  part,  then  there  is  no  subject  in  all  the 
wide  field  of  benevolent  action  in  which  they  should  do  so." 

These  missionaries,  feeling  the  detrimental  influence  of  ^^the 
peculiar  institution"  upon  their  work,  sent  home  to  the  Board  two 
anti-slavery  documents,  printed  on  the  Mission  press,  one  a  tract, 
and  the  other  a  series  of  resolutions,  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  —  both 
making  an  earnest  and  affecting  appeal  to  American  Christians  to 
apply  themselves  to  the  overthrow  of  American  slavery.  As  its 
response  to  this  appeal,  the  Board  adopted  the  following  resolution 
in  1837,  and  reaffirmed  it  in  1839 :  — 

'^  In  general,  the  sole  object  of  the  printing  establishments  con- 
nected with  the  missions  of  the  Board  shall  be  to  exert  a  direct 
influence  upon  the  surrounding  native  population,  and  no  mission, 
or  member  of  a  mission,  may  print  any  letter,  tract  or  appeal,  at 
these  establishments,  at  the  expense  of  the  Board,  with  a  view 
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to  its  being  sent  to  individuals,  or  oommunities,  in  the  United 
States." 

In  1841  a  memorial,  signed  by  the  Rev.  John  M.  Whiton  and 
eighteen  others,  ministers  in  New  Hampshire,  protested  against 
the  silence  of  the  Board  on  the  subject  of  American  slavery,  and 
expressed  the  conviction  that  it  should  make  known  its  views  and 
feelings,  so  that  it  might  ^^  be  recognized  by  all  as  sympathizing 
with  those  Christians  who  deeply  abhor  that  system  of  abomina- 
tion."    It  was  said  further :  — 

^^The  sober  and  considerate  ministers  and  members  of  our 
churches,  who  have  from  the  first  been  the  firm  and  true  friends 
of  the  Boai*d,  are  distressed.  They  love  the  Board,  and  have 
loved  it  long.  They  regard  it  as  foremost  among  the  benevolent 
societies  of  the  day.  They  have  paid  more  for  its  support  than 
for  the  support  of  any  other  society.  And  more  than  of  any  other, 
has  its  prosperity  been  the  burden  of  their  prayers.  But  we 
greatly  fear  that  their  contributions  must  ultimately,  and  that 
before  long,  be  suspended,  if  the  Board  shall  think  it  their  duty 
to  observe  such  a  studied  silence  on  this  great  subject  of  interest 
and  responsibility  to  American  Christians." 

The  New  Hampshire  memorial  was  referred  to  a  committee  at 
the  meeting  in  1841,  from  whom  a  very  elaborate  report  was  re- 
ceived, in  which  it  was  said :  — 

^*  It  is,  indeed,  perfectly  evident  that  this  Board  of  Commis- 
sionera  for  Foreigrh  Missions  can  sustain  no  relation  to  slavery 
which  implies  approbation  of  the  system,  and  as  a  Board  can 
have  no  connection  or  sympathy  with  it.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  equally  evident  that  the  Board  cannot  be  expected  to  pass 
resolutions  or  adopt  measures  against  this  system,  any  more  than 
against  other  specific  forms  of  evil  existing  in  the  community. 
For  we  are  met  at  once  with  the  question,  why  we  should  express 
and  proclaim  our  opinion  in  regard  to  one  particular  evil,  in  dis- 
tinction from  others,  which  are  equally  obvious  and  prevalent." 

The  report  concluded  with  an  expression  of  hope  that  the 
memorialists  would  join  with  the  Board  in  endeavoring  to  avoid 
whatever  would  divide  the  counsels  and  hinder  the  success  of 
those  who  were  seeking  the  enlargement  of  Christ^s  kingdom. 

The  only  comment  that  need  be  made  here  on  the  paragraph 
just  quoted  is,  that  in  the  annual  volume  of  the  Board  for  1840 
there  are  words  of  censure  against  the  traffic  in  and  use  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  and  against  other  evils;  and,  further,  that  at  this 
yery  time  slavery  existed  in  two  mission  stations  of  the  Board 
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within  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  namely,  in  the  Cherokee 
and  Choctaw  Nations,  and  slaveholders  were  admitted  to  member- 
ship in  the  mission  churches  there,  indiscriminately  with  other 
professing  Christians. 

The  unsatisfactory  treatment  of  the  memorial  of  1841  was  made 
the  subject  of  remonstrance  in  other  memorials  presented  in  1842, 
and  another  long  report  followed,  in  which  it  was  said,  in  reply  to 
the  statement  that  the  Board  had  expressed  opinions  in  relation 
to  other  prevailing  evils :  — 

^*  If  it  has  at  any  time  .  .  .  expressed  opinions  relative  to  im- 
moralities or  evils  of  any  kind,  prevailing  in  this  country,  and  not 
directly  counteracting  tibe  labors  of  the  missionaries,  your  com- 
mittee regard  such  action  as  a  departure  from  the  great  principles 
on  which  the  Board  was  organized,  and  by  which  they  think  its 
proceedings  should  always  be  governed." 

The  memorials  continued  to  come  up  to  the  Board,  year  by 
year,  until  1845,  when,  at  the  celebrated  Brooklyn  meeting, 
they  were  presented  in  greater  number  than  before,  and  when 
a  longer  report  than  ever  (nine  octavo  printed  pages)  followed 
their  presentation.  In  the  debate  on  this  report  the  distinction 
between  slavery  and  slaveholding,  and  between  "organic  sin" 
and  the  sins  of  individuals,  was  for  the  first  time  insisted  upon, 
in  justification  of  the  refusal  of  the  Board  to  condemn  slavery, 
while  denouncing  intemperance  and  similar  evils. 

The  action  of  the  Brooklyn  meeting  was  in  the  nature  of  a  com- 
promise, condemning  slavery  as  a  system,  but  refusing  to  judge  in 
every  case  the  individual  conscience.  It  was  accepted  by  con- 
servative anti-slavery  men  as  the  best  that  could  be  obtained  at 
the  time  and  under  the  circumstances.  But  it  was  unsatisfactory 
to  a  minority  in  the  constituency  of  the  Board,  and  received  se- 
vere criticism  at  its  hands.  As  an  illustration  of  this  criticism, 
we  would  refer  to  an  article  in  the  "  Oberlin  Quarterly  Review  " 
(February,  1846),  in  which  the  Board  was  blamed  by  the  reviewer, 
(1st)  because  in  the  report  adopted  on  recommendation  of  its 
committee,  false  issues  were  made  up  with  the  memorialists,  which 
greatly  misrepresented  their  views ;  (2d)  because  one  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  action  laid  down  in  the  report,  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Board  in  its  missionary  work,  was  bdieved  to  be  utterly  false,  and 
wholly  subversive  of  the  gospel;  and  (3d)  because  the  whole 
sympathy  of  the  report  was  with  the  slaveholder,  and  the  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  his  doing  right.  All  that  had  been  asked  was, 
that  in  publishing  the  gospel  to  the  heathen,  the  Board  "  would 
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place  slayeholding  on  that  black  oatalogae  of  crime,  connection 
with  which  constitutes  prima  fade  evidence  against  Christian 
character."  But  this  was  just  what  the  Board  would  not  do.  The 
reviewer  went  on  to  say :  — 

^^  They  have  taken  ground  and  advanced  principles  which  all 
Christendom  will  repudiate.  The  consequence  is,  one  of  two  things 
must  follow —  either  they  will  abandon  their  ground,  or  the  work 
in  which  they  are  engaged  will  most  assuredly  be  taken  out  of 
their  hands.  To  suppose  that  they  can  carry  forward  the  mis- 
sionary work  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  this  report  is 
utterly  preposterous.  At  the  same  time  we  have  no  doubt  it  is 
destined  to  do  immense  injury.  To  many  minds,  coming  from  the 
source  it  does,  it  will  have  all  the  force  of  heaven-inspired  truth. 
Others,  deceived  by  its  denunciations  of  the  system  of  slavery, 
and  carried  along  by  its  smooth  and  flowing  style,  and  covert  way 
of  stating  its  positions,  will  not  perceive  its  errors." 

A  few  mcmths  later,  the  American  Missionary  Society  was 
formed,  and  it  at  once  became  an  earnest  friend,  and,  very  soon, 
an  influential  friend,  of  the  black  man  wherever  he  was  to  be 
found,  not  less  in  the  United  States  than  in  the  West  Indies  and 
on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  opposition  to  the  American  Board  as  a  close  corporation,  on 
the  part  of  those  who  organized  the  new  society,  was  only  less  em- 
phatic than  their  hostility  to  what  they  regarded  as  its  pro-slavery 
character.  They  believed  that  if  it  had  been  directly  responsible 
to  the  churches,  it  would  have  been  more  in  sympathy  with  the 
growing  sentiment  against  slavery,  more  definite  and  pronounced 
in  its  utterances  on  the  subject,  and,  particularly,  more  prompt 
and  energetic  in  dealing  with  it  in  the  Choctaw  and  Cherokee 
Missions,  which,  more  than  everything  else  combined,  had  been  the 
occasion  of  all  the  controversy,  and  of  the  schism  in  which  it  culr 
minated. 

During  the  period  from  the  enactment  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law  to  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  while  the  churches,  par- 
ticularly those  of  New  England  and  of  the  Northwest,  were  be- 
coming more  decidedly  anti-slavery,  the  managers  of  the  American 
Board  were  persistenUy  and  almost  hopelessly  conservative.  Had 
they  sought  to  maintain  ofiBcially  a  strictly  neutral  position,  but 
little  fault  would  have  been  found  with  them,  for  there  were 
very  few  who  wished  the  Board  to  become  distinctively  an  anti- 
slavery  society.  But  they  undertook  to  use  their  ofiBcial  power  to 
dominate  the  conscience  of  the  churches,  as,  to-day,  their  sucoes- 
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sors  are  doing  their  utmost  to  withstand  the  intelligence  of  the 
churches.  They  restrained  the  missionaries  on  their  visits  to  this 
country,  from  bearing  testimony  on  their  platform  against  the 
great  national  curse.  They  not  only  refused  to  recognize  those 
ministers  who  had  the  courage  to  preach  what  was  then  known  as 
^^  the  higher  law,"  namely,  that  ^^  we  ought  to  obey  God  rather 
than  men,"  but  by  misrepresentation  and  ridicule,  they  tried  to 
destroy  their  influence  with  the  churches.  Dr.  Storrs,  in  his 
Special  Discourse  in  1885,  could  not  help  reminding  the  Board  of 
the  way  in  which  a  very  moderate  utterance  of  his  in  1861  was 
received  by  the  men  who  then  controlled  its  policy :  — 

^^  The  preacher  of  the  annual  sermon  before  this  Board  in  the 
autumn  of  1861  —  that  hour  of  darkness  in  the  national  conflict 
against  Rebellion —  ventured  to  predict  that  it  was  slavery  which 
must  fall  in  the  issue  of  the  struggle,  and  not  our  benign  and 
venerated  government ;  that,  in  fact,  the  temple  here  to  be  erected 
to  universal  freedom  was  to  receive  its  stateliest  pillars  from  the 
shattered  strength  of  the  then  defiant  and  disdainful  Rebellion. 
Men  wise  and  honored,  then  in  our  councils,  felt  such  words  un- 
timely, if  not  immodestly  overbold."  ^ 

However  it  may  be  with  the  preacher  of  1885,  we  are  inclined 

to  the  opinion  that  the  preacher  of  1861  did  not  believe  very  pro- 

foundly  in  the  infallibility  of  the  Prudential  Committee. 

Hamilton  Andrews  WU. 
Boston,  Mass. 

^  Dr.  Stom  was  not  elected  a  corporate  member  of  the  Board  until  1868^ 
Dr.  Joseph  P.  Thompson,  not  till  1864,  and  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  not  until 
1870.  Dr.  Thompson  did  not  preach  the  annual  sermon  until  1867.  Dr.  Stone, 
of  Park  Street,  Boston,  was  elected  a  corporate  member  in  1865,  more  than 
sixteen  years  after  his  settlement  there. 
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EDITORIAL. 


ALPHEUS  HARDY. 

It  was  the  plaintiye  remark  of  a  distmgoiahed  scholar,  whose  own  death 
in  the  early  sommer  brought  his  words  vividly  to  mind,  "The  summer 
is  like  a  battle ;  we  gather  together  when  it  is  over  and  reckon  up  our 
dead." 

The  death  of  Mr.  Hardy,  though  occurring  in  midsummer,  was  hap- 
pily free  from  those  circumstances  of  loneliness  which  so  often  give  a 
peculiar  sadness  to  death  at  that  season.  He  died  in  his  own  home,  and 
after  a  somewhat  prolonged  illness,  which  brought  together  the  entire 
family  of  sons  in  daily  intercourse  around  his  hedside.  And  he  was 
buried  from  his  own  church  in  the  presence  of  a  large  concourse  of 
friends  and  associates  and  citizens,  who  had  come  from  many  parts  to  do 
him  honor.  But  for  those  who  were  absent,  as  for  us  all,  the  return  to 
the  work  of  the  year  will  be  overshadowed  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Hardy. 
It  will  be  in  no  unmeaning  phrase  that  we  shall  speak  to  one  another  of  the 
loneliness  of  the  places  where  we  were  accustomed  to  meet  him.  As  we 
"  reckon  up  our  dead  "  his  name  will  come  first  to  the  lips  of  many  men. 
For  there  were  qualities  about  Mr.  Hardy  which  drew  men  on  beyond 
respect  and  trust  into  unaffected  love  for  him.  Without  inviting  familiar- 
ity  he  allowed  companionship.  When  one  had  transacted  his  business 
with  him,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  linger  for  a  moment  with  the  man.  His 
bearing,  at  all  times  courteous,  was  at  times  winsome.  There  was  not 
infrequently  a  singular  charm  in  his  presence,  a  still,  dreamy  beauty  of 
&ce,  a  softening  of  the  eye,  a  sweetness  of  expression  about  the  mouth, 
the  relaxation  of  all  the  features  into  lines  of  gentleness  and  grace  with- 
out the  loss  of  strength  and  vitality,  —  such  a  mood  of  expression  as  would 
cause  a  child  to  love  to  climb  into  his  arms.  The  earliest  picture  of  Mr. 
Hardy  extant,  evidently  taken  in  his  youth,  reveals  a  face  of  the  most 
refined  and  sensitive  type  of  beauty.  A  stranger  would  say  that  it  was 
the  face  of  a  poet  And  yet  the  underlying  characteristics  of  feature, 
as  of  nature,  were  firmness,  resoluteness,  energy,  and  authority.  In  the 
uncovering  of  the  physical,  as  of  the  mental  and  moral  life,  which  comes 
with  death,  these  characteristics  were  made  prominent.  The  face  as  it 
lay  in  repose  was  a  Gladstonian  face.  It  was  the  face  of  a  man  bom 
to  command,  first  himself,  then  others.  The  authoritative  element  in 
Mr.  Hardy  was  appreciable  by  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  He 
was  not  aggressive,  but  he  was  more  than  influential.  His  personality 
was  always  felt,  as  a  presiding  officer,  as  a  counselor  in  emergencies, 
as  an  executive  force  in  business.  To  use  his  own  figure,  bom  of  his 
love  of  the  sea,  he  was  everywhere  "  on  deck."  We  have  sometimes 
wondered  what  the  result  would  have  been  had  he  chosen  a  more  adven- 
turous career.  As  it  was,  the  cares  of  business  and  the  perplexities 
of  public  relations  could  not  suppress  the  vigor  and  exuberance  of  his 
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nature,  nor  exhaust  its  wholesomeness.  He  carried  the  tonio  of  the  sea 
with  him  through  life. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  one  who  really  knew  Mr.  Hardy  to  write  of 
his  death  as  a  public  loss,  except  under  some  sense  of  personal  bereave- 
ment. But  it  is  not  impossible  we  belieye  to  love  a  man,  and  yet  esti- 
mate him  fairly  in  his  character  and  in  his  relations  to  others. 

We  cannot,  for  example,  oyerestimate  the  confidence  which  the  com- 
munity reposed  in  his  integrity.  The  more  men  knew  him,  the  more 
they  trusted  him.  It  was  seen  that  his  integrity  was  absolutely  natural, 
that  it  belonged  to  the  whole  man,  and  had  the  support  of  his  entire 
moral  nature.  Howeyer  scrupulous  he  might  be,  nothing  was  ever  as- 
sumed for  effect.  There  is  a  cant  of  morality  which  is  quite  as  conmion 
and  quite  as  mean  as  that  of  religion.  Mr.  Hardy  was  as  free  from  the 
one  as  from  the  other.  He  was  honest  because  he  did  not  know  how  to 
be  dishonest,  or  if  he  knew,  could  not  gain  the  consent  of  one  faculty  of 
his  being  to  a  dishonest  transaction.  The  movement  of  his  moral  nature 
was  as  fine  and  accurate  as  that  of  a  mathematical  instrument  And  he 
expected  to  find  in  others,  who  held  to  the  same  standards  with  himself, 
a  rectitude  like  that  which  he  observed.  It  was  a  pain  to  him  to  dis- 
cover the  least  sign  of  disingenuousness  on  the  part  of  any  one  with  whom 
he  was  associated  in  any  capacity.  To  his  mind  there  was  but  one  way 
of  doing  any  kind  of  business,  and  that  was  the  straightforward  way. 
He  carried  over  the  discipline  of  his  business  training  into  the  manage- 
ment of  all  trusts,  and  into  the  administration  of  the  various  institutions 
with  which  he  was  connected. 

The  reputation  of  Mr.  Hardy  on  the  street  and  in  business  circles  for 
good  judgment  corresponded  with  his  character  for  integrity.  He  saw 
things  in  right  proportion  and  perspective.  He  had  a  true  eye.  He 
took  the  full  measure  of  a  situation,  and  acted  according  to  the  issues 
involved ;  as  when,  in  response  to  the  call  of  the  government  for  its  first 
loans,  he  immediately  made  large  investments  for  an  estate  under  his 
care,  in  its  bonds,  reasoning  that  if  the  government  was  maintained  its 
bonds  would  be  of  assured  value,  and  that  if  it  failed  all  other  invest- 
ments would  be  comparatively  worthless.  And  his  judgment  was  ener- 
getic, and,  if  the  occasion  demanded,  courageous.  The  great  fire  in  Boston 
b^;an  on  Saturday  night  Meeting  a  business  friend  during  the  week 
after,  who  like  himself  had  suffered  greatly  in  the  property  under  his 
charge,  he  was  asked,  in  view  of  the  great  advance  in  the  cost  of  build- 
ing material,  if  he  intended  to  order  soon  the  bricks  for  rebuilding. 
*<Why,  I  put  in  my  order  the  first  thing  Monday  morning."  This 
promptness  insured  the  early  completion  of  his  buildings,  and  a  conse- 
quent advantage  in  the  matter  of  rentals.  The  institutions  with  which 
Mr.  Hardy  was  connected  all  bear  witness  to  his  financial  skill.  We 
venture  the  statement  that,  in  all  cases,  their  property  was  enhanced 
under  his  management  Very  few  administrators  of  trusts  have  been  able 
to  show  such  uniform  results  in  steady  gains  without  corresponding  losses. 
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Thwe  was  one  feature  of  Mr.  Hardy's  good  jadgment,  which  was, 
doubtless,  more  observable  in  social  life  than  on  the  street,  namely,  his 
sense  of  propriety.  He  was  nerer  out  of  place  in  presence,  or  in  word, 
or  in  act.  Something  of  this  was  doe  to  his  modesty,  bat  more  to  his 
fine  sense  of  what  was  fit  and  beeoming.  His  good  judgment  expressed 
itself  at  the  appropriate  time  and  jdace  as  good  taste.  The  yery  quality 
which  gave  him  influence  in  business  lent  a  charm  to  his  bearing  in 
society. 

We  have  no  wish  to  introduce  into  this  sketch  any  of  the  theological 
prepossessions  or  prejudices  of  the  hour,  but  we  cannot  refrain,  in  the 
thought  of  his  integrity  and  judgment,  from  expressing  our  personal  in- 
debtedness to  Mr.  fiEardy  for  his  opinion  as  to  the  morality  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Seminary  during  these  years  of  controversy.  After 
withdrawing  from  the  Board  of  Trust,  yielding  his  place  to  his  eldest 
son,  he  retained  full  interest  in  its  affairs,  and  had  fuU  knowledge  of 
them,  being  frequently  consulted  by  the  older  members  of  the  Board,  and 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  whatever  action  was  taken  met  with  his 
unqualified  approvaL  The  moral  support  of  a  man  of  such  probity  and 
judgment  and  information  has  been  as  assuring  as  it  has  been  grateful 
under  the  open  charges  of  dishonesty  and  under  the  uninformed  criticism 
of  friends. 

A  characteristic  of  Mr.  Hardy  which  may  not  have  impressed  itself, 
like  his  moral  qualities,  upon  the  public  mind,  was  his  eager  and  continu- 
ous desire  for  knowledge.  The  instinct  which  led  the  boy,  when  laid 
aside  for  a  time  from  work,  to  seek  an  education  at  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover,  continually  urged  the  man  to  take  advantage  of  every  oppor- 
tunity for  information  and  culture.  He  was  a  diligent  and  discriminating 
reader  of  books.  He  chose  many  of  his  companions,  quite  as  much  to 
their  advantage  as  to  his,  from  among  men  of  generous  culture.  He 
exemplified  the  maxim  of  the  Apocrypha,  which  was  often  on  his  lips : 
^^  If  thou  seest  a  man  of  understanding,  rise  early  to  seek  him,  and  let 
thy  foot  wear  the  steps  of  his  doors."  He  was  an  intelligent  traveler. 
He  studied  into  the  various  enterprises  with  which  he  was  identified, 
informing  himself  especially  in  all  that  related  to  the  work  of  Foreign 
Missions.  There  were  few  subjects  of  general  interest  upon  which  he 
was  not  well  informed.  It  was  a  delight  to  enter  his  home  and  take 
up  the  books  on  his  library  table  and  note  the  range  of  his  reading; 
or,  still  more,  to  pass  a  quiet  hour  with  him  at  his  fireside,  where  one 
was  sure  to  find  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  intellectual  companion- 
ship which  marked  a  married  life  of  nearly  fifty  years.  Mr.  Hardy  had 
the  pleasant  art  of  asking  questions.  He  was  willing  to  receive  as  well 
as  to  give  in  conversation.  He  was  never  dogmatic  or  opinionated. 
He  had  his  convictions  and  beliefs,  which  were  most  real  and  precious 
to  him,  but  he  held  them  in  the  breadth  and  freedom  of  an  open  mind, 
and  in  the  charity  of  a  large  and  sensitive  heart 

It  was,  doubtless,  this  quality  of  charity  in  mind  and  heart  which  won 
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for  Mr.  Hardy  bo  wide  a  friendship  among  men  of  different  sects,  and 
which  made  him  so  conspicuous  among  the  laymen  of  his  own  denomina- 
tion. Men  respected  him  equally  for  his  religious  faith  and  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  held  it.  His  tolerance  was  the  outgrowth  of  his 
belief,  not  a  sentiment  existing  in  spite  of  it  One  of  his  favorite  quota- 
tions from  the  Scriptures  was  the  passage  :  ''  Grod  is  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons, but  in  every  nation  he  that  f eareth  Him  and  worketh  righteousness 
is  accepted  with  £Qm."  He  accepted  the  gospel  in  theory  and  in  prac- 
tice, in  its  reality  and  fullness. 

But  it  was  chiefly  through  his  benevolences  that  Mr.  Hardy  was 
known  in  the  religious  world.  EUs  name  was  most  frequently  associated 
with  the  greater  charities  of  the  church.  Within  the  sphere  of  benevo- 
lence Mr.  Hardy  was,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  a  charitable  man,  but  he 
added  to  his  gifts  of  money,  which  were  constant  and  generous,  the  in- 
valuable gift  of  his  time.  Had  he  given  his  time  exclusively,  or  even  in 
fair  proportion,  to  his  own  business,  he  might  have  greatly  increased  his 
estate.  But  no  increase  in  benevolence  consequent  upon  the  increase  of 
property  could  have  compensated  for  the  loss  of  personal  interest  and 
attention.  For  in  giving  these  he  wrought  most  effectively  upon  and 
through  others.  When  the  great  estate  which  was  to  occupy  his  attention 
for  several  years  came  into  his  charge,  he  opened  his  home,  in  its  love 
and  discipline,  to  the  young  lad,  heir  of  the  fortune,  who  became  to  him, 
in  the  return  of  his  affection  and  honor,  as  one  of  his  own  sons.  When 
the  youth  from  a  foreign  land  who  found  passage  in  one  of  his  ships  was 
brought  to  his  notice,  he  took  him  in  like  manner  under  his  care,  educated 
him  as  thoroughly  as  one  of  his  own  children,  and  sent  him  back  to  hb 
people,  his  spiritual  son,  begotten  of  him  in  the  g^ospel,  to  Christianize 
Japan.  Everywhere  and  in  all  relations  he  gave  himself,  in  time,  in 
thought,  and,  where  the  object  was  personal,  in  love.  So  he  gave  him- 
self in  love  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ  on  earth,  for  that  object  was  per- 
sonal. It  was  the  kingdom  of  his  Lord  and  Redeemer,  and  its  end 
was  the  salvation  of  his  fellow-men. 

The  facts  in  the  more  public  life  of  Mr.  Hardy  are  too  well  known  to 
require  mention.  We  have  dwelt  upon  some  of  those  characteristics  of 
the  man  which  gave  to  his  outward  life  its  significance  and  value.  It 
was  by  virtue  of  what  he  was  that  he  accomplished  the  tasks  which  Grod 
gave  him  to  do.  He  became  known  and  honored,  not  because  he  was 
identified  with  great  interests,  but  because  he  carried  a  certain  character 
and  quality  of  action  into  their  management.  As  steward  of  intrusted 
property,  as  trustee  of  educational  institutions,  as  chairman  of  the  Pru- 
dential Committee  of  the  American  Board,  he  filled  positions  of  rare 
responsibility  and  delicacy.  Such  a  man,  capable  of  so  high  a  service, 
can  ill  be  spared  for  his  work's  sake.  And  yet,  what  men  will  most 
miss  in  the  loss  of  Alpheus  Hardy,  is  the  quality  of  his  manhood,  —  his 
strong,  rich,  healthful,  and  inspiring  personality. 
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COMMENT  ON  CUKRENT  DISCUSSION. 

The  <'  Christian  Union/'  in  its  issue  of  July  7th,  thus  characterizes  the 
difference  between  the  "  New  Orthodoxy  "  and  the  "  Newest  Orthodoxy.'' 
Both  had  previoasly  been  contrasted  with  the  *'01d  Orthodoxy,"  that 
based  on  an  arbitrary  election,  which,  so  far  as  the  Congregational 
churches  are  concerned,  it  declares  ^*  might  almost  be  called  a  defunct 
orthodoxy." 

**  The  New  Orthodoxy  believes  that  every  man  will  be  saved  who  would  have 
believed  in  Christ  if  he  had  known  Christ ;  the  Newest  Orthodoxy  believes 
that  every  man  will  be  saved  who  believes  in  Christ  when  he  knows  Christ. 
The  New  Orthodoxy  holds  that  some  heathen  will  be  saved  by  Christ,  will 
know  and  accept  Him  when  they  are  saved  ;  the  Newest  Orthodoxy  holds  that 
some  heathen  will  know  and  accept  Christ,  and  will  be  saved  when  they  know 
and  accept  Him.  And  this  is  all  the  difference  between  the  New  Orthodoxy  and 
the  Newest  Orthodoxy.  Both  believe  that  the  heathen  are  lost  and  must  be 
saved,  if  at  all,  by  Christ ;  both  believe  that  Christ  will  save  some  of  them  ; 
both  believe  that  Christ  will  be  revealed  to  them  hereafter  though  He  has  not 
been  revealed  here  ;  both  believe  that  the  heathen  so  saved  will  sing  the  new 
song,  '  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain.'  But  one  school  believes  that  the 
heathen  will  be  saved  first  and  know  Christ  afterward,  and  the  other  school 
believes  that  the  heathen  will  know  Christ  first  and  be  saved  afterward." 

This  characterization  is  marked  by  the  scrupulous  fairness  which  we 
never  fail  to  find  in  the  editorial  utterances  of  the  '^  Christiau  Union," 
while  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  drawn  calls  out  our  heartiest  approval. 
The  editorial  was  written  in  the  interest  of  peace  and  of  a  working  unity 
among  the  churches.  But  it  misses,  as  we  think,  in  its  statement  of  "  the 
difference,"  the  essential  reason  for  the  "  Newest  Orthodoxy."  The  con- 
tention on  its  part  is  not  about  metJiod  —  it  is  not  as  to  how  those  who 
will  be  saved  will  be  saved.  The  discussion  which  it  has  raised,  and  the 
only  discussion  which  it  has  designedly  raised,  has  had  to  do  with  vital 
facts.  The  questions  which  it  has  proposed  are  no  abstractions,  but  ques- 
tions of  flesh  and  blood.  WiU  men  be  saved  in  the  mass  without  Chris- 
tianity ?  Are  they  being  thus  saved  ?  If  any  one  will  convince  us  that 
they  are  being  thus  saved,  that  the  light  of  nature  is  really  proving  suf- 
ficient for  their  salvation  without  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  we  will  cease 
our  contention,  and  transfer  our  efforts  in  behalf  of  foreign  missions  to 
other  objects.  According  to  our  present  view  of  the  moral  condition  of 
the  heathen  world,  it  is  the  humanity  of  the  "  Newest  Orthodoxy  "  which 
commends  itself  to  us  as  much  as  its  orthodoxy.  We  believe  that  it  is 
humane  because  it  is  orthodox,  and  that  its  orthodoxy  lies  in  its  appre- 
hension of  the  actual  and  demonstrated  necessity  of  Christ  as  a  motive 
power  in  the  salvation  of  men.  The  '^  Newest  Orthodoxy  "  has  no  com- 
petition with  any  other  orthodoxy  about  method.  It  is  not  exclusive  to- 
ward any,  if  such  there  be  in  any  considerable  number  among  the  heathen 
who  are  Christians  without  having  known  Christ.  Its  concern  is  for  the 
countless  numbers,  the  ninety-and-nine,  who  manifestly  are  not  Christians, 
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and  who  as  eyidendy  will  not  become  Christians,  except  as  they  are 
brought  onder  the  only  motiyes  which  hare  ever  availed  to  make  men 
Christians.  What  has  the  ^'  New  Orthodoxy/'  as  defined  in  the  article  be- 
fore as,  to  offer  as  a  reasonable  hope  for  the  salvation  of  the  heathen  ? 
What  is  the  jpractical  power  of  a  Christianity  which  allows  Grod  to  save 
men,  but  which  stops  short  of  the  motives  to  their  salvation  ? 

It  is  becoming  more  necessary  than  we  could  wish  to  emphasize  '^  the 
difference  ''  which  really  exists  between  the  two  types  of  the  later  ortho- 
doxy, because  of  the  tendency  of  some  of  the  opponents  of  the  "  Newest 
Orthodoxy  "  to  substitute  odier  issues  in  place  of  the  one  under  discus- 
sion. Sometimes  it  seems  as  if  it  was  supposed  that  the  Christian  mind 
could  be  satisfied  by  having  its  attention  diverted  from  the  true  and  dis- 
tinctive work  of  Qiristianity.  For  example,  the  attempt  is  made  to 
satisfy  Christian  thought  as  to  the  fate  of  the  heathen  by  insistmg  upon 
their  guilt  The  heathen  are  guilty,  they  deserve  condemnation.  There- 
fore, the  inference  is,  we  ought  to  accept  their  fate  without  entertaining 
for  them  the  hope  of  a  Christian  opportunity  for  salvation.  Who  doubts 
the  fact  of  their  guilt,  or  who  questions  their  desert  of  punishment  ?  And 
yet  who  is  satisfied  with  the  knowledge  of  their  guilt,  or  of  their  deserts, 
in  the  presence  of  Christianity  ?  Has  not  Christianity  taught  us  that 
it  knows  no  degree  of  guilt  and  no  weight  of  condemnation  in  its  work  of 
salvation  ?  Did  not  our  Lord  distinctly  affirm  that  He  came  not  to  con- 
demn the  world,  but  that  the  world  through  Him  might  be  saved  ?  And 
has  not  the  Church  at  last  learned  beyond  all  power  to  reverse  the  con- 
clusion, that  Christianity  is  not  in  its  intention  another  and  more  intense 
form  of  condenmation,  but  rather  a  system  of  recovery  and  redemption  ? 
And  do  not  our  brethren  who  are  just  now  insisting  most  upon  <*  the  guilt 
of  the  heathen,"  admit  that  they  are  entirely  accessible  by  Christianity  ? 
But  if  their  guilt  does  not  exclude  them  from  its  benefits  now,  why  should 
it  exclude  them  from  its  benefits  hereafter  ?  And  if  the  Christian  mind 
cannot  now  be  satisfied  in  their  condemnation  because  of  their  guilt,  apart 
from  their  rejection  of  Christ,  why  should  it  ever  be  satisfied  in  this  rea- 
son of  their  condenmation  ?  The  question  of  the  guilt  of  the  heathen  is 
seen  to  be  irrelevant,  because  when  it  is  assumed  to  its  fullest  extent,  it  is 
no  insuperable  obstacle  to  their  salvation.  On  the  contrary,  their  condi- 
tion challenges  the  heart  of  Christianity.  <<  I  came  not,"  said  Christ,  <' to 
call  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance.'' 

And  again,  the  attempt  is  made  to  divert  the  mind  from  the  true  and 
sufficient  work  of  Christianity  by  introducing  the  relief  of  a  varying  judg- 
ment Men  will  be  judged  according  to  the  light  under  which  they  sin. 
Christianity,  that  is,  has  its  equivalent  in  lenient  judgment  But  what 
has  judgment  to  do  with  character  ?  There  is  nothing  remedial  about 
judgment  It  does  not  necessarily  make  the  offending  person  better ;  and 
it  cannot  declare  him  to  be  good.  A  judge  may  make  full  account  of  all 
extenuating  circumstances,  but  he  cannot  absolutely  deny  the  crime,  if  it 
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exists,  and  invest  the  criminal,  howerer  great  his  misfortone,  with  the 
yirtae  which  he  does  not  possess.  Judgment  can  act  in  determining  de- 
grees of  penalty,  it  can  mitigate  ponishment ;  hat  it  cannot  pass  over  on 
to  the  positive  side  and  make  one  fit  for  the  reward  of  goodness.  Sup- 
pose that  full  account  should  be  made  in  the  final  judgment  of  the  de- 
based condition  of  the  Hottentot,  or  New  Zeahmder,  in  extenuation  of 
his  guilt,  would  he  be  thereby  made  morally  fit  for  heaven?  Can  judg- 
ment of  itself  create  character  ?  No ;  that  is  the  office  of  Christiamty. 
And  salvation  in  the  Christian  sense  is  renewed  character,  a  moral  fitness 
for  heaven.  No  leniency  in  judgment  can  make  that  good  which  is  bad, 
or  even  indifferent  in  character.  But  it  is  the  ceaseless  work  of  Chris- 
tianity to  make  that  good  which  is  bad.  So  that  we  come  again  to  the 
question  of  the  former  paragraph,  What  outlook  have  the  ninety-and- 
nine,  the  manifestly  lost,  except  through  the  intervention  of  Christianity  ? 
No  phrase,  we  believe,  is  more  deceptive,  when  used  beyond  its  limita- 
tions, than  the  phrase,  <<  the  heathen  will  be  judged  according  to  the  light 
they  have  had.''  The  fallacy  lies,  as  we  have  endeavored  to  show,  in 
confounding  the  effect  of  lenient  judgment  with  that  produced  by  Chris- 
tianity as  a  work  in  character.  Salvation  is  not  the  extenuation  or  con- 
doning of  sinful  life,  but  the  renewal  of  character.  It  is  not  the  mitiga- 
tion of  penalty ;  it  is  fitness  for  heaven. 

A  visitor  from  abroad,  who  has  had  exceptional  facilities  for  observing 
the  present  theological  position  of  ministers  in  this  country  among  the 
different  denominations,  is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  finds  the  ministry 
divided  into  three  classes,  —  the  conservatives,  the  progressives,  and  the 
tolerationists.  This  last  term  is  a  happy  designation  of  the  large  and 
rapidly  increasing  number  of  men  in  the  ministry  who,  without  being  in 
full  intellectual  sympathy  with  progressive  thought,  are  yet  opposed  to 
the  present  crusade  against  liberty  of  thought  in  the  churches.  Their 
position  is  seen  whenever  the  attempt  is  made  to  commit  a  church  or  an 
organization  or  a  denomination  to  one  type  of  belief.  They  will  not 
tolerate  narrowness  within  the  recognized  limits  of  the  evangelical  faith. 
Neither  will  they  tolerate  unfairness.  Such  men  are  found  in  various 
protest  against  the  endeavor  to  impose  restraints  upon  missionaries  or 
candidates  for  missionary  service  which  are  not  required  for  the  ministry 
at  home.  The  following  resolution,  adopted  by  the  Grenesee  Association 
of  Congregational  Churches  (New  York  State),  held  June  14th  and  15th, 
may  be  regarded  as  representative  of  the  attitude  of  the  tolerationists :  — 

«  Resolved,  That  the  *  Genesee  Association  of  Congregatiooal  Churches  and 
Ministers '  now  in  session  at  Arcade,  N.  Y.,  pledge  to  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  our  increased  affection,  prayers,  and  con- 
tributions, and  we  wish  to  place  ourselves  on  record  as  in  cordial  sympathy 
with  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  President  of  the  Board  and  the  senior 
Secretary  in  their  unifying  and  peace-making  endeavors  ;  and  while  in  hearty 
accord  with  the  action  of  the  State  Association  in  <  disapproving  of  the  ap- 
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pointment  to  foreign  mimriofiAry  labor  of  men  irho  hold  with  emphasis,  and  as 
an  integral  part  of  their  theological  syBtem,  the  doctrine  of  probation  after 
death,'  we  at  the  same  time  exceedingly  regret  the  seemingly  arbitrary  and 
diyisiye  coarse  of  the  Home  Secretary  and  the  compliance  of  the  majority  of 
the  Pradential  Committee  in  taking  the  ground  that  those  who  do  not  hold 
with  emphasis,  and  as  a  necessary  part  of  their  theological  system,  the  doctrine 
that  there  positively  cannot  be  a  redemption  after  death  of  those  in  heathen 
lands  who  have  never  heard  of  Christ  in  this  life,  shall  not  be  commissioned  as 
senrants  of  the  Board,  thoagh  such  simply  affirm  that  where  the  Scripture  is 
either  silent  or  not  clear,  they  prefer  to  express  no  positive  conviction." 

The  speech  of  Professor  Dnmimond,  of  Edinburgh,  at  Mr.  Moody's 
Convention  at  Northfield  for  College  Students,  shows  how  effective  are 
the  free  and  elastic  methods  of  Evangelism  which  he  has  employed  in 
the  very  remarkable  religious  movement  carried  on  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  <<  We  did  not  interfere,"  he  said,  '*  with  speculatioi&,  and 
there  was  no  creed,  but  we  sought  to  promote  a  personal  fellowship  with 
Christ.  Our  gospel  was  to  save  your  Uf e,  not  so  much  to  save  your  soul. 
The  meetings  have  gone  on  for  three  years,  deepening  all  the  while. 
After  six  weeks  we  thought  it  best  to  send  delegations  to  our  sister  uni- 
versities. These  delegations  were  composed  of  students  and  instructors. 
There  was  one  disqualification  against  holding  the  office :  if  a  man  was 
eloquent  he  was  withdrawn.  This  system  of  going  out  became  an  estab- 
lished thing,  and  is  now  termed  the  Holiday  Mission,  men  giving  up  their 
outings  to  go  out  through  the  villages  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales, 
and  holding  meetings  of  young  men." 

In  this  connection,  and  as  illustrating  the  same  adaptability  in  work, 
we  quote  the  following  item  from  the  "  British  Weekly : "  — 

<'  To  counteract  the  influence  of  the  anti-Christian  socialistic  addresses  and 
debates  which  attract  large  crowds  to  the  meadows  in  Edinburgh,  ou  the  Sun- 
day afternoons,  several  of  the  students  attending  the  university,  who  have 
recently  come  under  the  magnetic  influence  as  an  evangelist  of  Professor 
Henry  Drummond,  and  been  evidently  inspired  by  his  famous  book,  have 
adopted  the  novel  plan  of  reading  and  commenting,  and  this  with  intelligence 
and  vigor,  on  portions  of  Newman  Smyth's  'Old  Faiths  in  a  New  Light.' 
Taking  their  stand  near  the  expounders  of  conmiunism,  the  students  have  met 
with  appreciative  listeners." 

The  proprietor  of  '^  The  Independent "  has  seen  fit  to  publish  in  his  ^ 
paper  of  July  28th  the  correspondence  in  full,  with  the  exception  of  the 
last  letter,  between  himself  and  Professor  Egbert  C.  Smyth,  relative  to 
the  teachings  of  the  Bible  upon  the  hypothesis  of  a  future  probation  for 
those  who  have  had  no  Christian  probation  in  this  life.  It  seems  that 
Mr.  Bowen  wanted  tlie  proof-texts,  while  Professor  Smyth,  not  under- 
standing the  request  in  its  literalness,  offered  to  give,  through  one  of  his 
professorial  and  editorial  colleagues,  '*  the  Biblical  reasons  for  the  hope." 
We  do  not  refer  to  the  matter  to  criticise  the  publication  of  the  corre- 
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spondence,  for  we  certainly  can  see  no  reason  to  object  to  its  pnUiear 
tion,  and  could  only  wish  that  the  correspondence  mi^  have  a  reading 
beyond  the  circulation  of  "  The  Independent"  For  the  correspondence 
gives  the  most  marked  illustration  which  has  recently  come  to  our  notice 
of  the  ineradicable  difference,  in  the  habit  of  interpreting  Scripture, 
between  the  two  types  of  mind  represented  in  the  published  letters.  It 
is  impossible  for  the  church  to  see  eye  to  eye  in  its  view  of  doctrine  so 
long  as  some  are  literalists,  living  in  the  letter  of  the  Bible,  while  others 
live  and  think  in  the  current  and  progress  of  Scripture.  Doubtless  we 
owe  much  to  literalism,  but  if  we  surrendered  the  Bible  to  the  literalists 
we  should  be  obliged  to  give  up  not  a  little  of  our  Christian  faith  from 
the  sublime  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  to  the  precious  hope  of  the  salvation 
of  infants.  Texts  which  favor  the  hope  of  a  Christian  probation  for  all 
men  are  not  wanting  in  Scripture,  and  have  been  frequently  adduced  in 
discussion,  but  the  hope  seems,  to  those  who  hold  it,  to  be  more  fully  and 
impressively  developed  in  the  Bible  than  through  isolated  passages.  We 
commend  to  those  who  are  in  danger  of  being  misled  by  the  undue 
emphasis  placed  upon  proof-texts  the  following  words  from  the  address 
of  Archdeacon  Farrar  to  the  students  of  Cheshunt  College  at  its  last 
anniversary :  — 

<*  Now,  I  will  say  only  one  word  about  the  last  of  your  great  studies — the 
Bible.  There  I  shoold  like  to  say  that  it  seems  to  me,  the  most  laminous  prin- 
ciple you  can  possibly  have  in  studying  the  Bible  is  to  bear  steadily  in  mind  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  progressive  revelation,  —  that  it  is  not  one  book,  bat  sixty-six 
books  ;  that  it  is  not  a  single  book,  but  it  is  a  literature ;  and,  as  Edmund 
Burke  says,  <  not  only  a  literature,  but  an  infinite  variety  of  the  most  venerable 
and  the  most  mnltifarioos  literature.'  There  used  to  be  an  old  rule  current  in 
theology  —  *  Bonus  textuatius,  bonus  theologicus/  If  you  could  quote  your  texts 
well  you  were  a  good  theologian.  Everything  depends  upon  the  meaning  yon 
there  attach  to  the  word  *  bonus  J  If  you  have  not  examined  the  subject  for 
yourselves,  I  believe  you  will  be  astonished  to  find  that  vast  numbers  of  texts 
which  have  passed  as  proof-texts  of  controversy  amongst  Christians  have  been 
no  texts  at  all,  but  either  texts  torn  away  from  their  context  or  used  with  no 
reference  to  their  original  signification.  Coleridge  said  that  the  whole  of  his 
age  was  filled  with  the  smoke  of  theology  which  sprang  from  the  ever- widening 
spiral  ergo  from  the  narrow  aperture  of  single  texts.  And  I  am  quite  sure 
that  a  great  many  denominational  views  of  religion  —  by  denominational  I  do 
not  mean  belonging  to  one  particular  church  or  another,  but  views  belonging 
to  different  sets  of  Christians  —  have  been  simply  like  inverted  pyramids 
standing  upon  their  apex  upon  one  single  narrow  and  misinterpreted  text. 
And  therefore  what  I  would  earnestly  say  to  you  in  the  study  of  the  Bible  is 
this  :  Never  quote  any  single  text  as  a  proof-text,  till  you  are  sure  that  you  are 
quoting  it  in  its  literal,  its  historical,  its  actual  textual  meaning.  If  you  will 
study  the  Bible  in  that  spirit,  and  determine  not  to  make  it  a  chance  mosaic  of 
scraps  and  verses,  depend  upon  it  your  theology  is  likely  to  be  a  great  deal 
better  than  otherwise  it  would  be.  Irenseus  says  that  people  in  his  day  were 
accustomed  to  treat  the  Bible  just  as  if  you  were  to  take  some  great  piece  of 
mosaic  containing  the  figure  of  a  king  and  break  np  its  separate  pieces  to  make 
into  the  mosaic  of  a  dog  or  a  fox.    In  the  same  way  you  may  undoubtedly  use 
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■eraps  of  Scripture  to  prove  anything  yon  like.  I  entreat  yoa  to  observe  that 
in  your  stody  of  Scriptore  yoa  must  be  sore  that  yoa  get  at  the  right  meaning 
and  interpret  that  in  accordance  with  the  whole  of  revelation." 

The  ''  New  Englander  "  of  Jiine  calls  attention,  throngh  a  yery  inter- 
esting article,  to  ''  The  Theological  Issae  in  Connecticut  in  1833."  Few 
readers  of  the  article  will  &iil  to  discover  the  close  parallelism  between 
the  theological  condition  in  New  England  then  and  now,  especially  in 
regard  to  the  general  nature  of  the  controversy  at  either  time,  the  char- 
acter of  the  parties  engaged,  and  the  style  of  utterance  in  the  preferment 
of  charges. 

The  "  New  Haven  Coptroversy  **  is  thus  defined  by  the  writer :  *'  It 
grew  out  of  the  attempt  of  evangelical  men  to  justify  the  ways  of  God 
to  man.  It  was  a  controversy,  not  so  much  about  avowed  heresy,  as 
about  inferences,  tendencies,  and  so  forth,  and  was  due  to  apprehension 
that  extra  Biblical  speculation  would  land  the  speculators  in  Arminian- 
ism,  Pelagianism,  or  something  worse." 

The  personnel  of  the  controversy  is  thus  sketched :  '^  The  respondents 
against  whom  charges  were  made,  were  three  ministers  of  the  Congrega- 
tional order,  all  resident  in  New  Haven  and  Professors  in  Yale  College, 
Dr.  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor,  Dr.  Eleazar  T.  Pitch,  and  Professor  Chauncey 
A.  Goodrich.  The  complainants  most  conspicuous  in  bringing  those 
charges  before  the  public  were  Rev.  Joseph  Harvey,  Rev.  Bennett  Tyler^ 
and  Dr.  Leonard  Woods ;  while  in  the  background  were  Dr.  Nathaniel 
Hewit  and  Rev.  Asahel  Nettleton,  —  all  of  them  except  Dr.  Woods  being 
graduates  of  Yale,  and  pupils  of  President  Dwight,  during  the  first 
decade  of  the  century." 

The  following  quotations  will  illustrate  the  general  spirit  and  temper  in 
wliich  the  charges  were  preferred :  — 

<<  It  is  a  signal  evidence  of  public  apathy  that  a  professor  of  divinity  in  Yale 
College  should  publicly  impugn  the  doctrinal  standards  of  the  college  and  the 
creed  by  which  he  professes  to  be  guided,  and  yet  retain  his  place."  "  The 
question  is  not  now  whether  the  standard  of  Yale  College  is  right  or  wrong, 
but  can  a  man  honestly  profess  the  truth  of  it,  and  take  an  important  post 
nnder  its  auspices,  and  then  give  it  a  flat  denial  ?  " 

'*  If  the  new  doctrines  and  new  measures  do  not  materially  infuse  all  our 
public  institutions  for  benevolent  purposes  by  sowing  the  seeds  of  distrust  and 
dissension,  we  shall  have  special  occasion  for  gratitude." 

**  When  I  see  accounts  in  the  public  journals  of  fathers  and  brethren  who 
are  decidedly  orthodox  and  evangelical  in  their  views,  and  who  would  sooner 
lose  a  right  hand  than  do  anything  contrary  to  the  gospel,  and  yet  who  are  so 
infatuated  by  some  means  as  to  assist  in  introducing  to  the  ministry,  and 
placing  over  our  churches,  men  who  are  most  zealously  devoted  to  the  work  of 
undermining  the  foundations  of  our  faith,  I  confess  I  tremble  for  the  end." 

<<  The  friends  of  orthodoxy  in  Connecticut  are  many  of  them  dragging  in  a 
wooden  horse  (under  the  name  of  a  theological  seminary)  filled  with  the  dis- 
ciples of  new  divinity  and  placing  it  in  their  own  pulpits,  and  comforting  them- 
selves with  this  supposed  act  of  piety.    But  presently  they  will  be  roused  from 
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their  slumbers  to  see  themeelyes  and  their  ^"»«1'^  laoriAoed  apon  their  own 
altars." 

These  utterances  seem  very  familiar.  Can  it  be  that  some  of  our 
religioos  contemporaries  in  the  weekly  press  have  been  goilty  of  pla- 
giarism? 

The  article  is  almost  entirely  historical,  but  the  writer  conclades  with 
these  "  timely  lessons  : "  — 

**  (1.)  The  danger  of  impating  to  men  the  inferences  which  seem  to  as  to  be 
the  necessary  results  of  their  speculaticm. 

'<  (2.)  Theological  differences  have  an  exaggerated  importance  to  those  who 
are  in  the  arena  of  controyersy. 

'*  (3.)  The  great  advantage  of  an  ecclesiastical  system  which  tolerates  free- 
dom of  thought  and  a  large  measure  of  theological  divergence  without  rending 
the  whole  structure.  As  McLeod  Campbell  wrote  in  1866,  <  free  discnsskm 
within  the  church  is  better  than  the  constant  necessity  to  form  a  new  sect  if 
one  has  any  new  thought  to  utter.'  ** 


THE  OPINION  OP  THE  ENGLISH  REUGIOUS  PRESS  ON  THE 
DECISION  IN  THE  ANDOVEB  CASE. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  the  editorial  colomns  of  those  papers 
which  represent  the  English  churches  most  closely  related  in  polity  and 
&ith  to  the  Congregational  churches  of  America.  We  have  quoted  from 
all  the  papers  of  this  class  to  which  we  have  access.  It  will  be  of  inter- 
est to  our  readers  to  see  how  the  <*  Decision/*  and  the  ^'  Case  "  itself, 
appear  to  those  who  are  of  our  spiritual  kin,  but  who  are  removed  from 
ttie  heat  of  controversy :  — 

The  Nonconformist  and  Independent,  July  7,  1887. 

THE  ANDOVEB  CASE. 

The  decision  of  the  Visitors  in  reference  to  the  alleged  heresy  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  famous  American  Congregational  College  at  Andover  has  at  last 
been  made  known.  It  will  prove,  we  fear,  not  less  unsatisfactory  to  the  cham- 
pions of  orthodoxy  —  as  it  was  understood  by  those  who  drew  up  the  old  creed 
upon  which  the  prosecution  of  Dr.  Egbert  C.  Smyth,  the  Brown  Professor  of 
Ecclesiastical  History,  and  his  colleagues  was  based  —  than  to  those  who  advo- 
cate such  modifications  in  the  expression  of  Christian  doctrine  as  progress  in 
Biblical  criticism,  to  say  nothing  of  scientific  and  philosophic  thought,  demands. 
A  brief  review  of  the  history  of  the  case  before  we  proceed  further  may  be  of 
service  to  those  of  our  readers  who  have  not  closely  followed  the  controversy. 
It  seems  that,  during  the  last  few  years,  several  articles  have  appeared  at 
intervals  in  **  The  Andover  Review,"  which  is  edited  by  five  professors  of  the 
theological  college  —  or  ''  seminary  "  as  our  American  brethren  term  it  —  that 
have  been  looked  upon  as  more  or  less  heretical  and  dangerous.  The  mur- 
murings  of  the  heresy-huuters  had  become  so  loud  at  the  end  of  1885  that  the 
editors  virtually  challenged,  it  is  said,  inquiry  into  the  alleged  discrepancy  be- 
tween their  teaching  and  the  creed  to  which  they  had  subscribed.  The  ball 
was  now  set  rolling.  Andover  is  governed  by  a  Board  of  Trustees,  to  whom, 
primarily,  the  initiation  of  proceedings  against  professors  for  holding  what  may 
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be  regarded  as  unaacuid  doefcrine  seems  to  belong.  Bat  it  has  also  a  Board  of 
Visitors,  who  may  be  regarded  as  a  Court  of  Appeal,  and  who  claim  to  have  the 
power  to  dismiss  obnoxious  professors.  These  £Acts  must  be  borne  in  mind  in 
order  to  the  correct  understanding  of  the  story. 

Early  in  last  year  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wellman  vainly  tried  to  induce  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  of  which  he  is  a  nkember,  to  set  the  Visitors  in  motion,  with  a  view 
to  the  dismissal  of  the  professors  charged  with  holding  heretical  doctrines. 
The  Trustees,  however,  saw  nothing  sufBoiently  alarming  in  the  articles  com- 
plained of  in  ^*  The  Andover  Review  "  to  call  for  their  intervention,  and  it 
would  have  been  well  for  the  Amenoan  churches  if  the  matter  had  terminated 
here.  The  alumni  who  constituted  themselves  the  Defenders  of  the  Faith  in 
Andover,  finding  that  the  Trustees  would  not  move  in  the  matter,  asked  the 
Visitors  to  help  them  to  put  the  professors  on  the  rack,  and  were  only  too  suo- 
cessful.  The  charges  were  formulated,  and  last  October  all  parties  were  sum- 
moned to  a  hearing,  at  which  the  accused  professors  were  defended  by  counseL 
Objections  were  made  by  the  latter  and  allowed,  which  led  to  the  hearing 
of  the  case  on  an  amended  complaint  about  six  months  ago,  when  eminent  law- 
yers were  engaged  on  both  sides.  The  main  charges  urged  against  the  pro- 
fessors were  of  maintaining  and  inculcating  —  at  variance  with  the  creed : 
(1)  that  the  Bible  is  not  the  only  nde  of  faith  and  practice,  but  is  fallible  and 
untrustworthy,  even  in  some  of  its  religious  teachings  ;  (2)  that  Ciirist  in  the 
days  of  his  humiliation  was  a  finite  being  —  in  other  words,  was  not  €rod  and 
man  ;  (3)  that  no  man  has  power  or  capacity  to  repent  without  the  knowledge 
of  Grod  in  Christ ;  (4)  that  the  Atonement  essentially  and  chiefly  consists  in 
Christ's  becoming  identified  with  the  human  race  through  his  incarnation,  that 
by  his  union  with  men  He  might  endow  them  with  power  to  repent  and  render 
God  propitious  to  them  ;  (5)  that  the  Trinity  is  modal  or  monarohian,  and  not 
a  Trinity  of  Persons  ;  (6)  that  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  chiefly  confined 
to  the  sphere  of  historic  Christianity  ;  (7)  that  faith  ought  to  be  scientific  and 
rational  rather  than  Scriptural ;  uid  (8)  that  there  is,  and  will  be,  probation 
after  death  for  all  men  who  do  not  decisively  reject  Christ  during  this  earthly 
life. 

The  Visitors  have  been  six  months  considering  their  verdict,  and  now  the  re- 
sult of  their  deliberations  has  been  published.  Professor  Smyth,  who  does  not 
seem  to  have  written  a  line  of  the  articles  complained  of,  is  dismissed  from 
the  Brown  Professorship  ;  the  other  four  professors,  who  are  the  real  authors, 
an  acquitted.  How  was  this  extraordinary  result  arrived  at  ?  In  the  follow- 
ing very  dubious  fashion  :  the  Visitors  were  three  in  number,  and  the  first  case 
taken  —  each  of  the  accused  professors  being  tried  separately —  was  that  of 
Dr.  Smyth,  it  being  agreed  that  the  legal  arguments  in  the  case  against  him 
should  cover  the  legal  ground  of  all  the  cases.  The  case  of  Dr.  Smyth  was 
dosed  on  a  Saturday,  and  the  other  accused  professors  made  their  statement  on 
the  following  Monday  ;  but  on  that  day  one  of  the  Visitors,  Dr.  Eustis,  was  un- 
able to  be  present.  Dr.  Smyth  was  condemned  for  having  taught  or  allowed  to 
be  taught  in  <*  The  Andover  Review  "  :  (1)  that  the  Bible  is  not  the  only  perfect 
rule  of  ibith  and  practice,  but  is  fallible  and  untrustworthy,  even  in  some  of  its 
religious  teachings  ;  (2)  that  no  man  has  power  or  capacity  to  repent  without 
knowledge  of  God  in  Christ ;  and  (3)  iliat  there  is,  and  will  be,  probation 
after  death,  for  all  men  who  do  not  decisively  reject  Christ  during  the  ma- 
terial life.  This  condemnation  was  carried  by  the  votes  of  Dr.  Eustis  and 
Mr.  Marshall,  the  one  a  clergyman  and  the  other  a  lawyer,  both  being,  aooord- 
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ing  to  ^ThB  New  York  Christiaii  Union,"  <<of  not  more  than  loeal  repote," 
while  Dr.  Seelye,  the  third  Visitor,  a  man  of  great  eminence  as  a  scholar  and 
thinker,  voted  for  the  acquittal  of  Dr.  Smyth.  When  the  other  prof easors  had 
to  be  dealt  with,  Dr.  Enstis  declined  to  act,  as  he  had  not  heard  their  defence^ 
and,  the  votes  of  the  remaining  two  Visitors  nentralizing  each  other,  the 
charges  were  declared,  in  their  cases,  not  to  be  sostained.  It  will  seem,  there- 
fore, that  Dr.  Smyth  has  been  condemned  for  the  writings  of  oolleagoes  for 
whom  Dr.  £nstis  opened^  whether  intentionally  or  noC^  a  door  of  escape. 

We  have  bat  little  room  left  for  ocmmenting  npcm  these  painfol  proceed- 
ings, whilst  the  fact  that  the  whole  case  will  probably  go  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Massachusetts,  and  may  lead  to  years  of  litigation,  also  checks  our 
pen.  It  may  be  that  the  Board  of  Visitors  are  legally  rig^t,  and  that  the  pio- 
fessors  have,  even  by  setting  forth  in  a  magazine  views  not  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  ancient  creed  of  the  college,  rendered  themselves  liable  to  dis- 
missal from  their  ofiBce.  But  if  so,  the  mischief  wrought  by  trust-deeds  which 
fetter  the  movements  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  life  becomes  sadly  evident. 
Such  trust-deeds  in  connection  with  theological  colleges,  in  which  every  influ- 
ence that  can  develop  the  growth  of  religious  thought  should  be  welcomed, 
are  even  worse  in  their  operation  than  when  crushing  out  the  life  of  individual 
churches.  For  a  ministry  trained  to  concealment  of  ideas,  or  taught  to  distrust 
every  effort  to  enlarge  the  realms  of  truth,  may  blight  the  Christianity  of  a 
generation. 

The  Christian  World,  July  7, 1887. 

CHRISTIAN    FRBBDOM     IN    AMERICA. 

The  Andover  Case,  which  we  have  repeatedly  had  occasion  to  bring  before 
our  readers,  has  arrived  at  what  may  be  called  a  provisional  termination.  The 
Board  of  Visitors,  who  claim  to  have  supreme  authority  over  the  institution, 
have  deprived  Professor  Egbert  C.  Smyth,  D.  D.,  of  the  Chair  of  Ecclesiastical 
History  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  and  have  dropped  the  charges  which 
were  brou^t  against  Dr.  Smyth's  colleagues.  Professor  Tucker  (Sacred  Rhet- 
oric), Professor  Churchill  (Elocution),  Professor  Harris  (Christian  Theology), 
and  Professor  EUncks  (Biblical  Theology).  This  looks  someUiing  like  finality. 
But  the  Trustees  of  Andover  contest  both  the  rightness  of  the  decision  of  the 
Visitors  and  its  legal  conclusiveness.  They  hold  that  no  decision  adverse  to 
the  position  of  Dr.  Smyth  ought  to  have  been  pronounced,  and  it  is  considered 
possible,  if  not  probable,  that  they  will  appeal  against  the  decision  of  the 
Visitors  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts.  No  one,  however  strongly 
he  may  disagree  with  Professor  Smyth,  is  likely  to  exult  in  the  victory  won  by 
his  adversaries,  or  to  find  much  comfort  in  the  illusion  that  he  and  his  opinions 
have  been  snuffed  out.  On  the  other  hand,  the  failure  of  the  attack,  in  so  far 
as  the  other  Professors  were  concerned,  can  yield  but  scant  satisfaction  to  any 
one.  It  is  not  denied  that  the  four  who  escaped  are  of  the  same  mind  with 
the  one  who  is  compelled  to  vacate  his  chair. 

We  shall  be  much  surprised  if  the  general  contention  of  the  Trustees,  as 
stated  by  themselves  with  lucidity  and  force,  does  not  conunend  itself  to  a 
large  majority  of  religious  persons,  and  in  particular  to  a  large  majority  of 
CongregationaUsts  in  this  country.  They  protest,  in  the  first  place,  against  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  been  left  out  in  the  cold  by  the  Visitors.  The  con- 
stitution of  Andover  bestows  upon  the  Board  of  Trustees  important  duties 
of  a  judicial  character.     '*No  man  shaU  be  continued  a  PMfessor  in  this 
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iiistitation  who  shall  not  contmne  to  approve  himself  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Trustees,  a  man  of  sound  and  orthodox  principles  in  Divinity/'  The  Vis- 
itors were  meant  to  be  **  a  second  Board,  whose  duties  should  be  supenrisoiy 
and  appellate,"  "  a  safeguard,  not  a  substitution."  The  Trustees  maintain, 
therefore,  that  they  ought  to  have  been  invited  to  play  an  official  part  in  the 
trial  of  the  professors,  and  not  to  have  been  <'  refused  a  standing  at  the  hearing 
before  the  Visitors."  But  they  could  not  consider  themselves  thus  relieved 
from  their  obligations  under  the  constitution.  « Accordingly  we  have  care- 
fully weighed,"  they  say,  "  the  evidence  both  of  the  complainants  and  the  re- 
spondents presented  at  the  trial,  and  have  sought  light  from  all  other  accessible 
sources  ;  and  our  judgment  is  that  the  charges  brought  against  the  professors 
are  not  sustained."  Having  carefully  examined  the  opposite  contention  as 
presented  with  great  ability  by  Dr.  Dexter,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  the  argu- 
ments by  which  the  Trustees  support  this  assertion  seem  to  us  exceedingly 
strong.  The  charges  against  the  professors  admit  of  brief  statement.  They 
are  alleged  to  deny  that  the  Bible  is  *'  the  only  perfect  rule  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice," holding  it  to  be  *<  fallible  and  untrustworthy,  even  in  some  of  its  religious 
teachings,"  and  to  affirm  that  the  hope  of  salvation  is  not  forbidden  even  with 
reference  to  those  who  do  not  in  this  life  accept  Christ,  it  being  possible 
that  Divine  grace  may  renew  them  in  spiritual  life  in  the  world  beyond  the 
grave.  Such  are  the  charges  by  which,  in  democratic  America,  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  of  modem  enlightenment,  that  Christian  denomination  which 
plumes  itself  upon  its  devotion  to  progress  and  its  audacity  of  freedom  has 
been  deeply  moved.  It  cannot,  with  any  reasonableness,  be  alleged  that  Dr. 
Smyth  and  his  brethren  deny  the  inspiration  of  Scripture.  They  merely  — 
as  the  Trustees  urge  —  decUne  to  "  adopt  a  certain  theory  of  inspiration." 
The  Andover  creed  runs  thus  :  <*  I  believe  that  the  Word  of  Crod,  con- 
tained in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  is  the  only  perfect 
role  of  faith  and  practice."  Nothing  is  here  said  *<  about  the  way  or  method  in 
which  the  Bible  became  a  perfect  rule  of  faith  and  practice."  In  other  words, 
add  the  Trustees,  « it  prescribes  no  theory  of  inspiration."  In  particular,  it 
does  not  allege  that  there  is  an  essential  difference  between  the  inspiration  of 
the  Spirit  in  the  Bible  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Spirit  in  the  soul  and  char- 
acter of  the  believer.  The  professors  explicitly  affirm  <*  that  we  have  in  the 
Bible  a  trustworthy  and  authoritative  expression  of  the  mind  and  will  of  God." 
Professor  Smyth  publicly  said  last  October  :  « I  know  of  no  professor  at  An^ 
dover  who  has  ever  thought  of  questioning  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
Scriptures  as  the  record  of  special  Divine  revelation,  and  the  only  perfect  rule 
of  faith  and  practice."  It  is  profoundly  depressing  to  know  that  a  roan  who, 
honestly  and  cordially,  speaking  for  himself  and  his  colleagues,  could  thus  ex- 
press his  faith  in  Scripture,  should  be  arraigned  in  free  America  for  unsound- 
ness in  his  view  of  inspiration.  Turning  to  the  second  of  the  so-called  errors 
for  which  Professor  Smyth  has  been  driven  from  his  Chair,  we  find,  strange 
and  paradoxical  as  the  statement  may  appear,  that  it  is  in  the  intensely  orthodox 
and  evangelical  character  of  Professor  Smyth's  theology,  that  his  fond  clinging 
to  the  hope  that  those,  or  some  of  those,  who  die  without  believing  in  Christ, 
may  after  all  be  saved,  has  its  origin.  He  holds  in  its  extreme  form  the  old 
Protestant  dogma  of  the  impotence  of  human  nature  for  all  spiritual  good. 
He  believes  that  no  man  can  be  saved  by  merely  following  the  light  of  natural 
reason,  and  obeying  the  law  within.  Only  by  renewing  in  the  image  of  God, 
through  faith  in  Christ,  can  salvation  be  wrought.    Heathen,  therefore,  how- 
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eTer  worthy  thej  may  be  of  honor  on  Moonnt  of  their  naturtl  yirines,  cannot, 
be  holdsy  be  saTod  in  this  life  if  they  never  have  heard  the  name  of  Chrirt. 
The  idea  of  their  being  lost  eternally  is  too  horrible  ;  and,  therefore,  he  will 
not  relinqoish  the  hope  that,  in  the  period  succeeding  death,  they  may  hear  of 
Christ,  or  see  him,  and  be  conyerted  and  healed.  Surely,  if  this  be  heresy  or 
error,  it  is  the  mildest  and  most  innocent  and  beautiful  form  of  fBifh.  that  CTer 
bore  those  evil  names  I  Dr.  Smyth  has  lost  his  Chair  mainly  for  believing 
that,  in  this  life,  man,  without  knowledge  of  Christ,  cannot  save  himself,  and 
for  hoping  that,  after  death,  the  omnipotent  God  who  made  him  will  saye  him. 

The  British  Weddy,  Jviy  1, 1887. 

THE  DECISIOir  nr  the  AMDOYBR  CABE  — REMOVAL  OF  DR.  EGBERT  O.  SMTTH. 

The  decision  in  the  Andover  Case  has  at  last  been  announced,  and  is  yery 
peculiar.  Dr.  Egbert  C.  Smyth  has  been  removed,  and  the  other  four  profes- 
sors acquitted  on  a  purely  technical  ground.  There  were  three  Visitors — Dr. 
Eustis,  President  Seelye,  and  Mr.  MarshalL  Of  these,  Dr.  Eustis  and  Mr. 
Marshall  voted  to  have  Dr.  Smyth  removed  on  the  ground  that  he  taught  con- 
trary to  the  creed  and  statutes  of  the  institution,  "  that  the  Bible  is  not  the 
only  perfect  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  but  is  fallible  and  untrustworthy  even 
in  some  of  its  religious  teachings  ;  that  no  man  has  power  or  capacity  to  re- 
pent without  knowledge  of  God  in  Christ ;  that  there  is,  and  will  be,  probation 
after  death  for  all  men  who  do  not  decisively  reject  Christ  during  this  earthly 
life.*'  The  extraordinary  thing  is  that  the  articles  from  which  the  citations 
were  made  to  convict  Professor  Smyth  were  not  written  by  him,  but  by  the 
other  professors,  and  yet  these  get  off.  It  happened  thus.  Dr.  Smyth's  case 
was  finished  on  a  Saturday.  On  the  Monday  following,  Dr.  Eustis  had  a  funeral 
to  attend,  but  intimated  his  willingness  that  the  case  of  the  other  professors 
should  be  decided  in  his  absence.  This  was  done,  and  the  result  was  a  tie  — 
Dr.  Seelye  on  one  side  and  Mr.  Marshall  on  the  other.  So  the  professors  remain. 
On  the  face  of  it  this  seems  like  wanton  trifling  with  great  and  sacred  interests, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  to  hear  that  the  case  goes  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Un- 
less some  explanation  is  forthcoming  of  the  scandalous  farce  of  Monday,  all 
the  Visitors  will  be  justly  held  unfit  for  any  position  of  responsibility.  The 
Board  of  Trustees,  with  one  exception,  issue  a  declaration  in  favor  of  the 
professors. 

The  decision,  so  long  and  anxiously  waited  for,  will  be  received  on  all  sides 
with  indignation  and  contempt.  If  the  Visitors  had  wished  to  aggravate  the 
difficulty,  to  displease  everybody,  and  to  make  themselves  supremely  ridiculous, 
they  could  not  have  gone  to  work  in  a  better  way.  By  a  majority  of  two  to 
one  they  removed  Dr.  Egbert  C.  Smyth.  Then  they  agreed  to  take  the  charges 
against  the  other  professors  in  the  absence  of  one  orthodox  member  at  a  fu- 
neral. They  knew  that  the  other  professors  were  exactly  in  the  same  case  aa 
Dr.  Smyth.  They  knew  that  the  two  Visitors  who  were  to  try  them  would 
differ,  as  they  did  about  Dr.  Smyth.  Yet  the  farce  went  on.  And  so  Dr. 
Smyth  is  removed  for  indorsing  passages  written  by  men  who  are  retained  as 
professors.  The  writing  is  condoned  ;  the  indorsing  is  condemned.  And  all 
this  to  save  one  day  of  time,  months  of  which  have  already  been  shamefully 
wasted.  The  result  will  be,  in  all  probability,  years  of  disastrous  and  embit- 
tered controversy. 

We  have  given  in  the  above  quotation  from  the  **  British  Weekly  "  all 
that  has  come  under  our  notice  from  that  paper,  but  we  judge  from  the 
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following  reference  in  the  **  Watchman "  (Boston)  of  July  28,  that  the 
^  Weekly  "  has  elsewhere  treated  the  sahject  more  fully.  The  "  Watch- 
man" may  he  relied  upon  in  its  quotation  of  adverse  criticism  upon 
Andover  theology,  and  the  passage  quoted  will  at  least  show  that  the 
**  British  Weekly  "  is  an  impartial  critic :  — 

^The  'British  Weekly'  comments  on  the  Andover  case,  impartially  dis- 
paraging the  Visitors  and  the  professors,  and  hy  implication  the  complainants. 
Of  the  professors  and  their  theology  it  speaks  with  contempt.  They  <are 
Christian  men  of  letters  rather  than  scholars.'  And  as  to  their  doctrine  it  Us 
derisively  remarked :  — 

**  *  There  is  an  unbelief  which  must  be  treated  with  earnest  consideration  ^ 
in  speaking  of  which  contemptuous  flippancy  is  unpardonable  ;  but  the  Ameri- 
can "  new  theology "  we  respect  little,  and  fear  not  at  aU.  Much  of  it  is  as 
easy  to  manufacture  as  a  summer  cooling  drink.  Take  equal  parts  of  Kings- 
ley,  Carlyle,  the  easy  bits  of  Herbert  Spencer,  and  the  '*  Nineteenth  Century," 
flavor  with  Scripture  according  to  taste,  and  serve  up  with  scraps  of  Tennyson 
and  Matthew  Arnold.' " 


BIBLICAL  AND  fflSTORICAL  CRITICISM. 


EVIL,  OR  THE  EVIL  ONE?    Matt.  tL  18. 

Thb  change  from  ^^  evil  '*  to  <^  the  evil  one  "  in  the  revised  version  of 
The  Lord's  Prayer  has  caused  no  little  dissatisfaction.  Upon  this  may 
have  turned  in  the  minds  of  some  the  refusal  to  accept  the  work  of 
the  revisers.  But  this  is  sheer  prejudice,  and  should  be  overcome,  pro- 
vided the  change  was  made  on  adequate  grounds.  I  shall  try  to  state 
the  case  so  that  a  careful  reader  will  be  able  to  form  an  intelligent 
opinion. 

*^  Evil "  and  '^  the  evil  one  "  are  two  renderings  of  a  singular  fornix 
common  to  the  masculine  and  the  neuter  gender  of  ^e  attributive  adjective 
paniros  employed  substantively  with  the  definite  article.  The  general 
meaning  of  poneros  corresponds  with  that  of  the  Ehiglish  adjective  '*  evil." 
It  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  seventy-eight  times,^  and  in  the  version 
of  King  James  is  translated  *'  evil "  fifty-one  times,  '^  wicked  "  nineteen 
times,  "  bad  "  once,  "  lewd  "  once,  "  maUcious  "  once,  "  grievous  "  once, 
<Hhat  which  is  evil"  twice,  ^^ wickedness "  once,  "harm"  once.  My 
present  purpose  does  not  require  me  to  consider  the  shades  of  meaning 
the  adjective  may  have,  but  only  its  interpretation  as  used  substantively 
with  the  article,  and  in  the  singular,  masculine,  or  neuter.  The  usages  of 
Greek  attributive  adjectives  used  substantively  with  the  article  are  not 
altogether  the  same  without  regard  to  gender ;  and  when  they  are  the 
same,  gender  affects  interpretation.  In  the  first  place  I  shall  show  that 
regarding  form  alone.     Not  two  interpretations  only,  but 

Six  different  Interpretations  are  possible^  the  most  of  which  may  be 
amply  illustrated  from  parallel  usages  in  English. 

(1 .)  In  Greek,  the  masculine  singular  of  an  attributive  adjective  with 

^  The  most  approved  texts  omit  the  last  clause  of  Luke  xi.  4,  but  have 
poniros  in  Acts  zzv.  18. 
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tibe  article  is  regularly  employed,  generally  to  represent  a  class  of  per- 
sons. The  same  usage  occurs  scores  of  times  in  the  English  Bible. 
Thus,  "  The  wicked  in  his  pride  doth  persecute  the  poor,  .  .  ,  the  tcicked 
boasteth  of  his  heart's  desire,  and  blesseth  the  covetous.  .  •  .  The  tvickedy 
through  the  pride  of  his  countenance,  will  not  seek  after  God."  (Ps.  x. 
2, 3, 4.)  It  is,  however,  much  more  conmion  in  English  to  annex  a  noun^ 
or  to  employ  the  plural  number  or  an  antecedent  pronoun  with  a  relative 
clause ;  as,  *^  The  virtuous  man  is  respected,"  or,  '^  The  virtuoua  are  re> 
spected,"  or,  "  He  tha4i  is  virtuous  is  respected." 

(2.)  In  Greek,  the  masculine  singular  of  an  attributive  adjective  with 
the  article  is  regularly  employed  to  represent  a  paHicular  individual  al* 
ready  mentioned.  I  can  present  nothing  quite  parallel  in  English,  but 
'<  the  aforesaid,"  as  sometimes  used  in  formal  papers,  may  serve  as  an 
illustration. 

(3.)  In  Greek,  the  singular  of  an  attributive  adjective  with  the  article, 
as  well  as  of  a  noun  or  a  noun  and  an  attributive  adjective  with  the  arti- 
cle,  is  regularly  employed  to  represent  an  object  as  the  one  of  its  kind  in 
special  relation  to  the  circle  to  which  the  speaker  belongs,  or  as  the  pre- 
eminent individual  of  those  which  can  receive  the  same  designation. 
This  can  be  illustrated  from  English  common  nouns  with  the  article,  if 
not  from  Elnglish  attributive  adjectives ;  as,  the  square,  the  jail,  the  court- 
house, the  railroad  station.  We  are  constantiy  distinguishing  in  this 
way  what  has  a  special  relation  to  our  circle.  ^'  The  doctor,"  is  our 
famOy  physician.  ^'  The  cat,"  is  our  household  cat.  Contrast  this  use 
with  the  generic  use.  '^  The  horse  must  be  fed."  ^^  The  horse  is  an  in* 
telligent  animal."  *'  The  dog  is  on  the  rug."  '^  The  dog  is  man's  most 
&itfalul  friend."  "  The  cat  wants  to  come  in."  "  The  cat  is  a  sly  crea- 
ture." There  have  been  many  saviors  ;  but  we  call  only  one  by  way  of 
preeminence  "  the  Saviour."  In  the  conceptions  of  men  there  is  an  in- 
definite number  of  devils ;  but  when  we  speak  of  "  the  devil,"  we  so  desig- 
nate one  by  a  signal  preeminence. 

(4.)  In  Greek,  the  neuter  singular  of  an  attributive  adjective  with 
the  article  is  sometimes  used  generically  to  represent  a  class  of  things. 
This  rarely  occurs  in  English,  yet  the  proposition,  ^'  There  is  but  a  step 
from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous''  presents  two  examples  of  it,  for  **  the 
sublime  "  is  equivalent  to  "  that  which  is  sublime,"  and  "  the  ridiculous  " 
is  equivalent  to  "  that  which  is  ridiculous."  The  terms  are  concrete,  not 
abstract. 

(5.)  In  Greek,  the  neuter  singular  of  an  attributive  adjective  with  the 
article  may  be  used  according  to  (2)  and  (3)  above. 

(6.)  In  Greek,  the  neuter  singular  of  an  attributive  adjective  with  the 
article  may  be  used  to  represent  an  idea  purely  abstract,  as  is  often  the 
case  in  Paul's  Episties.  This  is  rare  in  English,  but  in  the  words,  ''  A 
Treatise  on  the  Beautiful  and  the  Sublime,"  there  are  two  examples 
of  it. 

The  first  ground  of  decision  between  these  different  interpretations  is, 
that  an  adjective  with  an  article  of  a  form  common  to  both  the  mascu- 
line and  the  neuter  gender  is  legitimately  presumed  to  be  masculine  when 
it  is  not  required  to  be  neuter  by  other  elements  of  the  thought,  or  by  the 
context. 

The  second  consideration  is,  that  in  the  view  of  Christ  and  his  first 
disciples,  as  well  as  in  that  of  their  successors,  Satan  was  tiie  prince  of 
numberless  fallen  angeb  ready  to  perform  his  behests,  and  that  he  was 
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malignanty  alert,  restless,  a  subtle  tempter  to  sin,  and  too  mighty  for 
homan  force  alone  to  cope  with ;  and  that  it  is  hence  more  natural  to 
suppose  that  deliverance  from  Satan  was  inculcated  as  constantly  to  be 
sought  by  prayer,  rather  than  deliverance  from  evil  aside  from  any  par- 
ticular agency.  There  is,  then,  a  strong  probability  that  this  is  a  petition 
for  deliverance  from  Satan,  provided  poneraa  with  the  article  was  em* 
ployed  as  a  designation  of  Satan  in  New  Testament  times.  There  was 
just  as  much  propriety  in  his  being  thus  designated  as  in  the  familiar 
English  designation,  *^  the  evil  one ;  *'  for  the  correspondence  in  meaning 
of  the  words  is  as  dose  and  exact  as  is  ever  found  in  words  of  different 
languages.    The  question  of  usage  is,  then,  of  prime  importance. 

The  third  consideration  is,  that  the  meaning  that  was  associated  with 
poniros  in  Matthew  vL  13,  when  the  Grospel  was  written  must  have  been 
the  meaning  of  whatever  Syriac  word  was  employed  bv  Christ ;  and  that 
this  meaning  would  be  transmitted  for  generations,  and  would  be  the  in- 
terjmtation  found,  if  any,  in  the  writings  of  the  early  Christian  Fathers. 

The  fourth  ground  of  deoidon  is  the  New  Testament  usage  of 
poniros  as  employed  substantively ;  or,  if  it  has  several  usages,  the  rel* 
ative  frequency  of  these  usages. 

ITie  final  ground  of  decision  is  congruity  with  other  elements  of  the 
thought  and  with  the  context  This  last  consideration  is  the  chief  criterion 
of  interpretation  in  generaL  Often  it  is  of  itseU  decisive.  Its  voice  in 
an  aggregate  of  cases  is  largely  determinative  of  usag^.  '  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  very  dear  and  strong  in  any  single  case  in  order  to  be  allowed 
when  it  conflicts  with  usage. 

As  was  before  said,  poniros  and  the  artide,  as  employed  in  Matt 
vL  13,  are  of  a  form  common  to  both  the  masculine  and  the  neuter  gen- 
der. Form  distinguishes  each  gender  in  the  nominative  and  accusative 
cases,  but  in  the  genitive  and  dative  cases  their  forms  for  the  masculine 
and  neuter  are  identical.  In  the  New  Testament  the  singular  of 
poniros  is  employed  substantively  sixteen  times  in  the  singular,  namely, 
twice  with  the  distinctivdy  neuter  form,  five  times  with  forms  distinc- 
tively masculine,  and  nine  times  with  forms  common  to  the  masculine  and 
the  neuter  gender.  I  have  omitted  from  the  count,  as  not  pertinent  to 
the  discussion,  two  cases  in,  *'  A  good  man  out  of  the  good  treasure  of  his 
heart  bringeth  forth  that  which  is  good,  and  an  evil  [man]  out  of  the  evil 
[treasure  of  his  heart]  bringeth  forth  that  which  is  evil '  (Luke  vi.  45), 
where  the  bracketed  words  are  supplied  from  the  first  part  of  the  verse. 
And  I  have  not  counted  it  in  Luke  xi.  4,  the  clause  which  contains  it 
being  without  sufficient  authority. 

The  form  distinctively  neuter  singular,  employed  substantively,  is  trans- 
lated ''  that  which  is  evU,"  and  occurs  in  Luke  vi.  45,  just  cited,  and  in 
'^  Abhor  that  which  is  evil ;  deave  to  that  which  is  good  "  (Rom.  xii.  9). 
The  contrasted  clause,  *^  that  which  is  good,"  is  in  both  cases  represented 
in  the  original  by  an  adjective  and  the  article  of  the  distinctively  neuter 
singular  form.  The  whole  class  of  evil  things  and  the  whole  dass  of  good 
things  are  meant     These  examples  come  under  (4)  above. 

TJie  forms  distinctively  masciUine  singular,  employed  substantivdy, 
are  in  Matt  xiii.  19 ;  1  Cor.  v.  13  ;  1  John  ii.  13, 14  ;  v.  18. 

I  shaU  hereafter  dte  from  the  version  of  King  James,  and  annex  so 
much  of  what  corresponds  in  the  Revised  Version  as  contains  noteworthy 
changes. 

**  When  any  one  heareth  the  word  of  the  kingdom,  and  understandeth 
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it  not,  [then]  cometh  the  wieked  [one],  and  catcheth  away  Uiat  which  was 
80WU  in  his  heart,  —  [then]  cometh  the  evil  [ona],  and  snatcheth  away 
that  which  hath  been  sown  m  his  heart''  (Mi^  xiiL  19.)  The  revisers 
agree  with  the  version  of  1611  in  supplying  the  words  ^then"  and 
^*  one."  If  they  do  not  here  f  oUow  the  version  of  1611  in  the  rendering 
of  poneraSy  they  do  give  the  word  by  which  it  is  rendered  in  that  version 
in  iifty-one  cases  oat  of  seventy-eight,  as  was  stated  above.  The  parallel 
statement,  ^'  then  cometh  the  devil "  (Luke  viiL  12),  shows  that  ^*  the  evil 
one  "  and  ^' the  devil "  are  designations  of  the  same  being,  so  that  whatever 
Syriac  word  Christ  may  have  used,  it  is  evident  that  the  term  '^  the  evil 
one  "  was  used  by  Matthew  here,  and  was  known  to  those  for  whom 
Matthew  wrote,  as  a  designation  of  Satan.  This  is  a  designation  by  way 
of  preeminence,  according  to  (3)  above. 

^*  I  write  unto  yon,  fathers,  becanse  ye  have  known  him  that  is  from 
the  beginning.  I  write  onto  yon,  young  men,  because  ye  have  overcome 
the  wieked  lone]y  —  the  evil  [one].  I  have  written  unto  you,  fathers, 
because  ye  have  known  him  that  is  from  the  beginning.  I  have  writ- 
ten unto  yon,  young  men,  because  ye  are  strong,  and  the  word  of  God 
abideth  in  you,  and  ve  have  overcome  the  wicked  [one,]  —  the  evil 
[aney*  (1  John  ii.  13, 14.)  The  knowledge  of  God  as  characterizing 
the  fathers,  and  victory  over  the  great  adversary  as  characterizing  the 
young  men,  here  bring  Grod  and  Satan  into  contrast,  for  otherwise  ^^  the 
evil  one  **  thus  placed  in  preeminence  was  some  well-known  human  being, 
and  their  warfare  had  been  a  warfare  with  flesh  and  blood,  which  is 
an  utterly  absurd  hypothesis. 

'*  We  know  that  whosoever  is  bom  of  God  sinneth  not,^  but  he  that 
is  begotten  of  God  keepeth  himself,  and  the  wicked  [one']  toucheth  him 
not,"  —  **  but  he  that  was  begotten  of  God  keepeth  him,  and  the  evil 
[one]  toucheth  him  not"  (1  John  v.  18.)  No  one  can  hold  that  in  the 
view  of  John  *^  the  evil  one  "  who  toucheth  not  him  that  is  begotten  of 
God  is  any  other  than  Satan.  John  does,  then,  in  this  Epistle  use  the 
term  ^^  the  evil  one,"  as  a  designation  of  Satan,  at  least  throe  times. 

''  Therefore  put  away  from  among  yourselves  that  wieked  [person]. 
Put  away  the  wicked  [man]  from  among  yourselves."  (1  Cor.  v.  13.) 
The  exigency  of  the  thought  does  not  allow  poniros  to  be  considered 
here  as  a  designation  by  way  of  preeminence  of  either  man  or  devil. 
One  of  the  members  of  the  Corinthian  church  had  been  guilty  of 
shameful  wickedness.  Paul  has  been  giving  general  directions  concern- 
ing this  case.  He  here  adds  a  particular  direction,  which  the  translators 
of  King  James  evidently  understood  as  specifically  relating  to  the  case 
which  called  forth  these  instructions.  This  interpretation  accords  with 
(2)  above.  But  as  rightly  translated  by  the  revisers,  it  is  rather  to  be 
reg^arded  as  a  rule  covering  all  like  cases,  according  to  (1)  above. 

The  forms  of  poniros  common  to  both  the  masculine  and  the  neuter 
singular,  and  used  substantively,  are  in  Matt  v.  37,  39 ;  vi.  13 ;  xiii.  38 ; 
John  xvii.  15  ;  Eph.  vi.  16 ;  2  Thes.  iii.  3 ;  1  John  iii.  12 ;  v.  19. 

'*  The  field  is  Uie  world ;  the  good  seed  are  the  children  of  the  king- 
dom, but  the  tares  are  the  children  of  the  wicked  [one] ; "  ^^  <*  and  the 
good  seed,  these  are  the  sons  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  Uie  tares  are  the  sons 
of  the  evil  [one].'*  (Matt  xiii.  38.)  Compare  in  their  connection  John 
viiL  41,  44,  '^  le  do  the  works  of  your  father.  • .  •  Te  are  of  your  father, 
the  devil,  and  the  lusts  of  your  father  ye  will  do ; "  and  1  John  iii.  10, 
^  That  is,  the  commission  of  sin  does  not  characterize  him. 
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^'  In  this  the  children  of  God  are  manifest  and  the  children  of  the  devil ; '' 
and  it  will  be  clear  that  "  the  evil  one,"  whose  children  the  tares  repre- 
sent, is  none  other  than  the  devil.  This  also  is  plain  from  the  parable 
itself  and  from  Christ's  interpretation  of  it 

^  Put  on  the  whole  armor  of  God,  that  ye  may  be  able  to  stand  against 
the  wiles  of  the  deviL  For  we  wrestle  not  against  flesh  and  blood,  bat 
against  principalities,  against  powers,  against  the  rulers  of  the  darkness 
of  this  world,  against  spiritual  wickedness  in  hig^  [places].  Wherefore 
take  unto  you  the  whole  armor  of  God,  that  ye  may  be  able  to  withstand 
in  the  evil  day,  and  having  done  all,  to  stand.  Stand,  therefore,  having 
your  loins  girt  about  with  truth,  and  having  on  the  breastplate  of  right- 
eousness, and  your  feet  shod  with  the  preparation  of  the  gospel  of  peace ; 
above  all,  taking  the  shield  of  faith,  wherewith  ye  shall  be  able  to  quench 
all  the  fiery  darts  of  the  vncked^'*  —  <<  the  fiery  darts  of  the  evil  [on^]." 
(Eph.  vL  11-16.)  Taking  this  passage  as  a  whole,  it  is  evident  that  by 
^*the  devil  "in  the  first  sentence,  and  ^^  the  wicked  "  or  *^  the  evil  one  "  in 
the  last  sentence,  one  and  the  same  adversary  is  meant 

<<  But  the  Lord  is  faithful,  who  shall  stablish  you,  and  keep  yon  from 
evily*  —  "  and  guard  you  from  the  evil  [oney*  (2  Thes.  iiL  3.)  In  the 
preceding  verse  Paul  had  asked  the  prayers  of  the  Thessalonian  Chris- 
tians that  he  might  be  delivered  from  unreasonable  and  evil  men.  Tlus  , 
reminds  him  of  what  he  was  immeasurably  more  anxious  about,  namely, 
their  great  danger  from  a  mighty  and  malignant  foe,  and  he  assures 
them,  not  that  the  Lord  will  unconditionally  guard  them,  but  that  the 
Lord  is  faithful  who  will  guard  them,  thus  implying  that  what  the  Lord 
will  do  in  his  faithfulness  will  be  in  a  measure  determined  by  their  fiuth- 
fulness  in  the  performance  of  their  covenanted  obligations,  and  further, 
indirectly  admonishing  and  inciting  them.  Nothing  less  than  guarding 
them  from  Satan  is  sufficient  for  correspondence  and  completeness  of 
thought  And  that  the  designation  of  Satan  as  *^  the  evil  one  "  was  not 
strange  to  Paul  we  have  already  seen.  This,  then,  may  be  set  down  as 
another  instance  of  designating  Satan  as  ^'  the  evil  one." 

"  Not  as  Cain  [who]  was  of  that  wicked  [one],  and  slew  his  brother," 
—  '^  not  as  Cain  was  of  the  evil  {Qru]^  and  slew  his  brother."  (1  John  iiL 
12.)  Comparing  this  with  v.  8,  —  <'  He  that  committeth  sin,^  is  of  the 
devil ;  for  the  devil  sinneth  from  the  beginning/*  —  and  with  the  verses 
of  this  Epistle  before  considered,  it  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  John  here 
means  the  deviL 

^'  [And]  we  know  that  we  aro  of  God,  and  the  whole  world  lieth  in  wich' 
ednessy^  —  "  the  whole  world  lieth  in  the  evil  [(ww]."  (1  John  v.  19.) 
In  this  Epistle  John  is  constantly  setting  Grod  and  Satan  over  against 
each  other.  He  does  this  in  the  preceding  verse,  whero,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  he  calls  Satan  '^  the  evil  one."  Satan  is  represented  in  the 
New  Testament,  not  only  as  an  enemy  of  God,  but  as  the  ruler  of  a 
kingdom.  John,  in  his  Gospel,  ziL  31,  ziv.  30,  xvi.  11,  roports  Christ 
as  calling  Satan  '^  the  prince  of  this  world."  The  preposition  translated 
*^  in  "  in  1  John  v.  19  is  rendered  in  twenfy-five  different  ways  by  the 
translators  of  King  James,  besides  combinations  of  some  of  their  render^ 
ings  with  other  words,  as  therein,  there^,  theretc^A.  One  of  its  mean- 
ings is  '^  in  the  power  of,"  ^^  under  the  sway  of,"  ^^  subject  to ; "  as,  ^'  a  man 
under  the  power  of  an  unclean  spirit"  (Mark  i.  23.),  ^  a  man  under  the 
power  of  an  unclean  spirit "  (Mark  v.  2).  *'  Now  we  know  that  whatso- 
^  He  whom  the  commission  of  sin  characterizes. 
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ever  things  the  law  saith,  it  saith  to  them  who  are  under  the  law."  (Rom. 
iii.  19.)  Giving  this  meaning  to  the  preposition,  1  John  t.  19  reads, 
*^  We  know  that  we  are  of  God,  and  [that]  the  whole  world  lieth  mider 
the  sway  of  t?ie  evil  [one"]"  This  restores  the  balance  to  the  two  parts 
of  the  verse,  and  gives  a  meaning,  clear  and  consistent,  and  in  harmony 
with  the  New  Testament  teachings,  according  to  whidi  a  child  of  Crod 
is  one  who  has  been  redeemed  from  the  power  of  Satan,  and  he  who  has 
not  been  thus  redeemed  is  still  a  bond-slave  of  Satan.  This  relevancy  of 
meaning,  together  with  John's  certain  usage  in  the  four  other  cases  where 
he  has  employed  pontros  substantively  in  this  Epistle,  establishes  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  interpretation  just  given. 

"  I  pray  not  that  thou  shouldest  take  them  out  of  the  world,  bat  that 
thou  shouldest  keep  them  from  the  evil."  -» <<  I  pray  not  that  thou  shouldest 
take  them  from  the  world,  but  that  thou  shouldest  keep  them  from  the 
evil  ^oney*  (John  xvii.  15.)  Christ  is  about  to  know  the  hour  and  the 
power  of  Satan,  and  his  loved  friends  are  about  to  be  left,  without  the 
safeguard  of  his  bodily  presence,  to  encounter  the  seductions  of  Satan  and 
his  rage  in  all  forms  of  persecution,  with  deliverance  only  throu^  violent 
death.  It  is,  then,  presumable  that  Christ  does  not  pray  merely  that  the 
Father  will  keep  them  from  evil  in  the  abstract,  or  from  the  evil  that  is 
in  the  world,  or  even  from  sin,  but  rather  from  the  arch-foe  who  is  the 
prime  author  of  all  the  evil  to  which  they  can  be  exposed,  and  also  the 
great  tempter  to  evil  or  sin.  In  conformity  with  the  distinctive  English 
idiom  marking  the  particular  relations  of  the  thought,  I  translate,  —  ^  I 
ask,  not  that  thou  wilt  take  them  out  of  the  world,  but  that  thou  wilt  keep 
them  from  the  evil  [oney  This  exact  word  for  word  rendering  meets 
every  requirement  of  usage,  context,  circumstance,  and  New  Testament 
modes  of  thought  Even  a  moderate  appreciation  of  these  must  exclude 
aU  doubt  as  to  the  right  interpretation,  especially  since,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  this  designation  of  Satan  as  a  malicious  enemy  is  five  times 
used  by  John  in  his  first  Epistle,  and  had  been  more  than  once  by  Christ, 
as  reported  by  Matthew. 

"  But  let  your  communication  be  Yea,  yea,  Nay,  nay :  for  whatsoever  is 
more  than  these  cometh  of  evil"  ^^ But  let  your  speech  be  Tea,  yea, 
Nay,  nay ;  and  whatsoever  is  more  than  these  is  of  the  evil  [one]."  (Matt. 
V.  87.)  Profanity  is  the  habit  of  the  Orient  There  is  reason  to  believe 
it  has  come  down  from  early  times.  Peter,  when  charged  with  being 
one  of  Christ's  followers,  would  hardly  have  broken  out  into  cursing, 
had  not  this  been  an  old  habit.  Introductory  to  the  restriction  just  cited, 
Christ  had  repeated  a  maxim  against  the  violation  of  a  pledge  confirmed 
by  an  oath,  and  had  given  a  general  precept  forbidding  swearing.  It 
could  have  been  no  more  than  a  general  precept ;  for  the  Bible  contains 
precedents  for  oaths  on  solemn  occasions.  But  here  the  entire  paragraph, 
verses  38-87,  shows  that  Christ  is  speaking  of  interlarding  oaths  in 
ordinary  conversation.  To  say  that  this  form  of  evil  comes  of  evil 
would  seem  to  lack  the  pith  of  sense.  In  New  Testament  thought  the 
source  of  any  manner  of  evil  is  not  evil,  but  the  evil  one.  It  is,  then, 
safe  to  say  that  Christ  declares  that  whatever  in  the  matter  of  assertion 
exceeds  a^rmation  or  denial  ^  is  of  the  evil  one." 

It  is  hardly  a  thing  aside  to  say  here,  that,  outside  of  the  narratives  of 
the  Temptation  in  Matt  iv.  and  Luke  iv.,  the  Greek  word,  of  which 
^'  devil "  is  the  English  representative  both  etymologically  and  in  mean- 
ing, occurs  in  the  Gk>spels  only  six  times,  which  barely  exceeds  the  number 
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of  times  he  is  there  called  ''the  evil  one."  It  may  be  added  that  the  arch- 
enemy seems  to  have  taken  the  designation  of  *'  the  evil  one  "  because  of 
his  mialicioos  activity  in  evil ;  '^  the  devil,"  with  reference  to  his  character, 
especially  his  subtle  capacity  for  devising  evil ;  and  '*  Satan  "  as  the  prince 
of  evil. 

^^  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said,  An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth 
for  a  tooth :  but  I  say  unto  yon.  That  ye  resist  not  evil ;  but  whosoever 
shall  smite  thee  on  ihj  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also."—  "  I  say 
unto  you,  Resist  not  Mm  that  is  evil ;  but  whosoever  smiteth  thee  on  thy 
right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also."  *^  And  if  any  man  will  sue  thee 
at  the  law,  and  take  away  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloak  also.  And 
whosoever  shall  compel  thee  to  go  a  mile,  go  with  him  twain."  (Matt.  v. 
39-41.)  In  these  verses  Christ  teaches  how  to  demean  one's  self  towards 
an  injurious  person,  not  simply  as  under  an  injury,  and  most  assuredly 
not  as  regards  the  tolerance  of  wrong ;  so  that  at  least  two  meanings  of 
the  noun  ^*  evil "  are  excluded,  and  no  meaning  of  it  satisfies  the  thought. 
Christ  gives  a  brief  precept  and  appends  illustrations*  The  correlation 
of  precept  and  illustrations  demands  that  the  injurioOB  persons  of  the 
illustrations  be  included  in  the  generic  term  of  the  precept.  Verse  39, 
rendered  word  for  word,  and  with  the  Greek  idiom  preserved  complete, 
and  instead  of  the  Latin  verb  *'  resist "  using  the  Saxon  verb  correspond- 
ing with  the  Greek,  is,  —  But  I  tell  yon  not  to  withstand  the  evil  iper* 
soTi]  ;  but  whosoever  shall  smite  [more  exactly,  rap]  thee  upon  thy  right 
cheek,  turn  to  him  also  the  other. 

This  interpretation  falls  under  (1)  above.  It  would  accord  better  with 
the  English  idiom  to  substitute  the  indefinite  article,  and  let  an  indefinite 
individual  of  a  class  represent  his  class.  Also  the  rendering  '<  injurious  " 
befits  the  thought  better  than  <*  eviL"  It  seems  to  me  that  "  an  injurious 
person  "  is  somewhat  preferable  in  style,  and  much  superior  in  clearness, 
to  '*  him  that  is  evil "  of  the  revisers  ;  but  they  were  trammeled  by  rules. 

Before  particular  consideration  of  Matt  iv.  16,  it  is  meet  to  present 

A  Summary  of  Interpretations  of  the  singular  of  poneros  used  sub- 
stantively in  the  thirteen  instances  already  examined.  It  has  the  concrete 
generic  meaning,  '^  that  which  is  evil,"  in  the  two  cases  where  it  has  the 
distinctively  neuter  form.  It  has  the  concrete  generic  meaning,  "  the  evil 
man,"  in  the  sense  of  ^^  the  wicked  person,"  once  where  it  has  a  dis- 
tinctively masculine  form ;  and  in  the  sense  of  "  the  injurious  person," 
once  where  it  has  a  form  common  to  the  masculine  and  the  neuter  gender. 
It  has  the  meaning,  determinate  by  way  of  preeminence,  ^*  the  evH  one," 
in  four  cases  where  it  has  distinctively  masculine  forms,  and  in  five  cases 
where  it  has  forms  common  to  the  masculine  and  the  neuter  gender.  It 
has  been  found  to  be  neuter  only  in  the  two  cases  where  it  has  the  dis- 
tinctively neuter  form.     Hence,  in 

New  Testament  usage  the  general  meaning  of  peniros  as  used  sub- 
stantively in  the  singular  is  "  the  evil  one ; "  and  it  is  neuter  only  where  it 
has  the  distinctively  neuter  form ;  and  it  nowhere  has  the  abstract  mean- 
ing "evU." 

Does  Matt  vL  13  present  an  exception  to  the  last  two  statements  ?  But 

The  Early  Christian,  Fathers  must  have  known  how  it  was  under- 
stood in  the  Apostolic  age ;  and  they,  so  far  as  their  opinions  have  been 
preserved,  regarded  the  final  clause  of  Matt  vi.  13  as  asking  deliverance 
from  the  evil  one.     And 

The  Exigency  of  the  Thought  and  correspondence  with  frequent  teach- 
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ings  of  the  New  Testament,  instead  of  demanding  an  exception,  require 
paneras  to  haye  the  meaning  here  which  it  has  elsewhere  in  nine  cases 
oat  of  eleven  where  it  must  be  or  may  be  masculine.  The  preceding 
part  of  the  discussion  sufficiently  indicates  the  harmony  of  this  interpre- 
tation with  New  Testament  teachings.  It  remains  to  show  its  congruity 
with  the  other  elements  of  the  sentence. 

In  the  New  Testament  twelve  different  verbs  are  translated  ^  deliver.'' 
The  verb  translated  '*  deliver  "  in  Matt  vi.  13  means  *'  to  rescue,"  as 
from  the  power  of  an  enemy,  when  the  person  to  be  rescued  cannot  save 
himself.  This  meaning  has  absolute  fitness  with  reference  to  the  evil 
one. 

The  word  translated  ^^  lead  "  is  a  mixed  verb,  the  chief  root  of  which 
is  found  in  the  last  syllable  of  Christo-pher,  **  the  Christ-bearer/'  and 
corresponds  both  etymologically  and  in  general  meaning  with  the  word 
^*-  bear ;  "  but  ^^  take  "  in  one  of  its  uses  is  the  exact  equivalent  here. 

The  meaning  of  ^'  tempt "  and  "temptation,"  as  now  almost  exclusively 
used,  has  succeeded  to  the  meaning  ^'  to  try  "  in  the  two  senses,  '^  to  make 
trial  of,"  and  "  to  attempt."  The  Greek  verb  commonly  translated  ^^  to 
tempt "  in  the  New  Testament  is  also  translated  in  the  version  of  King 
James  "  to  try,"  "  to  essay,"  "  to  go  about,"  "  to  examine,"  "  to  prove." 
It  is  used  in  the  New  Testament  in  each  of  the  three  senses,  *^  to  make 
trial  of,"  "  to  attempt,"  "  to  tempt ; "  and  also  in  the  general  sense  ^^  to 
try,"  inclusive  of  ^'to  tempt"  Its  derivative  noun  has  corresponding 
meanings. 

From  these  preliminary  defining  statements  follows  the  Interpretation 
of  Matt.  vi.  13. 

Bear  us  not  into  trials.  God  does  bear  —  in  his  providence,  carry  or 
take  —  his  children  into  trials.  He  does  this  sometimes  for  their  purifi- 
cation (whom  the  Lord  loveth,  he  chasteneth)  ;  sometimes  as  preparatory 
for  special  work ;  and  always  for  their  good  and  lus  glory.  But  we  in- 
stinctively shrink  from  trials.  We  should  not  heedlewly  rush  into  them ; 
and  we  may  seek  for  guidance,  lest  we  needlessly  incur  them.  And 
more  than  this,  we  are  here  taught  to  pray  that  we  be  not  borne  into  them. 
The  veiy  frame  of  mind  that  asks  not  to  be  borne  into  trials  is  one  of 
the  essentials  to  their  working  their  designed  effect,  and  not  proving  lost 
afflictions ;  also,  it  may  often  be  a  means  of  obviating  their  necessity. 

Bear  [or  take"]  us  not  into  temptations.  God  has  seen  fit  to  allow 
Satan  liberty  of  action  within  prescribed  limits,  and  He  even  bears  men 
where  they  must  meet  the  temptations  of  Satan,  which  temptations  are 
the  sorest  trials  to  the  Christian.  We  are  to  ask  Grod  that  He  will  not 
take  us  where  we  shall  meet  the  temptations  of  Satan ;  still  He  will  per^ 
mit  us  to  encounter  more  or  fewer  of  them.  But  the  Lord  will  always 
come  to  the  help  of  those  who  call  upon  Him  (He  is  faithful),  and  will 
rescue  even  those  who  seem  utterly  overthrown  and  completely  in  Satan's 
power.  To  realize  all  this  is  an  element  of  the  Christian's  strength  and 
safefy,  and  is  essential  to  his  being  able  to  receive  the  exhortation  of 
James  i.  2,  "  Account  it  complete  joy  when  ye  faU  in  toiih  [meet,  en^ 
counter]  siihile  temptations.^*  Complete  joy  may  be  felt  by  him  who, 
through  encountering  subtie  temptations  with  martial  alacrity  and  stead- 
fastness, gains  the  fidl  robust  strength  of  mature  Christian  character. 

As  the  word  rendered  '^  temptation  "  in  the  first  clause  of  Matt  vi.  13 
is  so  comprehensive  as  to  include  both  trials  and  solicitations  to  sin,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  arch-tempter,  the  fitting  complement  of  this  clause  is 
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»  petitioii  of  deliverance  from  the  evil  one.  And  the  experience  of 
Ouristians  accords  with  this  interpretation;  for  something  would  be 
wanting  to  the  completeness  of  the  prayer,  to  the  comprehension  of  all 
their  needs,  if  it  did  not  embrace  a  petition  for  deliverance  from  Satan. 
The  compilers  of  *^  The  Litany  **  only  voiced  a  cry  of  Christian  hearts 
when  they  said,  ^'  From  the  crafts  and  assaults  of  the  devil,  Good  Lord, 
deliver  ns." 

As  has  been  said,  the  noon  of  the  first  clause  is  not  adequately  ren- 
dered by  ^*  trial  *'  alone,  or  by  ^'  temptation  "  alone,  as  the  words  are  now 
commonly  understood.  Translators,  like  witnesses  in  court,  should  be 
sworn  to  '^  teU  the  whole  truth."  It  is  just  as  much  a  sin  against  faith- 
fulness to  omit  as  it  is  to  add.  It  is  no  more  a  departure  from  an  exact 
rendering  to  employ  in  case  of  necessity  coordinate  words  to  represent 
the  meaning  of  one  word,  than  it  is  to  introduce  one  or  more  subordinate 
words,  as  is  so  often  done,  to  make  up  the  full  meaning.  And,  vioe  versa^ 
a  faithful  rendering  does  not  require  every  word  of  an  original  to  be 
separately  represented. 

The  issue  of  the  entire  discussion  is  the  conclusion  that  the  combined 
force  of  every  relevant  principle  of  just  interpretation  sustains  the  ren- 
dering, 

Take  tis  not  into  trial  and  temptation^  but  deliver  us  from  the  evU 
one. 

Isaiah  Dole. 

Kkeiib,  New  EUmpshirb. 


BOOK  REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 


General  Biologt.  By  Wiixiam  T.  Sedgwick,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor 
of  Biology  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and  Edmund  B. 
Wilson,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Biolognr  in  Biyn  Mawr  College.  Part  I. 
Introductory.    Pp.  vii,  193.    New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.    1886. 

In  this  volume  we  have  an  attempt  to  place  the  science  of  Biology 
upon  a  more  substantial  basis  for  elementary  students  than  it  has  hitherto 
had.  The  comparatively  recent  impetus  given  to  this  study  has  brought 
forth  a  host  of  text-books  of  varying  degrees  of  excellence.  The  best  of 
these  are  unsatisfactory  in  many  respects,  and  are  apt  to  leave  the  mind 
of  the  student  too  narrow  to  appreciate  and  confidently  attack  the  many 
problems  which  are  crowding  to  the  front  and  demanding  attention  at 
the  present  time.  They  deal  too  much  with  mere  anatomy.  The  prob- 
lem of  life  cannot  be  solved  by  anatomical  study.  The  authors  of  this 
work  seek  to  give  the  learner  a  knowledge  of  vital  phenomena  in  addi- 
tion to  that  of  structure.  The  first  four  chapters  are  devoted  to  a  consid- 
eration of  living  matter  and  vital  energy.  These  subjects  are  admirably 
treated,  and  wOl  prove  very  suggestive  even  to  one  who  does  not  intend 
to  undertake  the  accompanying  laboratory  work,  for  which  full  directions 
are  found  at  the  end  of  each  chapter.  A  serious  fault  of  this  portion  of 
the  work  is  that  so  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  chemical  and  physical 
properties  of  living  matter  that  the  student  is  likely  to  infer  that  life  is 
nothing  more  than  the  manifestations  of  these;  whereas  the  whole  ten- 
dency of  modem  science  is  to  teach,  as  stated  by  Huxley,  that  the  differ- 
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ence  ^  between  Imng  bodies  and  those  which  do  not  live  is  an  ultimate 
fact" 

Following  these  introductory  chiq;yters  are  descriptions  of  the  common 
brake,  which  is  selected  as  a  typical  form  for  the  study  of  the  biology  of 
a  plant,  and  of  the  earth-worm  for  that  of  an  animaL  The  anatomy, 
histolog^,  physiology,  and  development  of  tiiese  are  most  thoroughly  and 
accurately  describM^  being  treated  in  greater  detail  than  is  to  be  found 
elsewhere.  The  laboratory  directions  are  full  and  clear.  It  is  the  desire 
of  the  authors  that  the  student  should  verify  for  himself,  so  far  as  possi- 
ble, everything  mentioned  in  the  text,  and  thus  arrive  at  a  full  under^ 
standing  of  the  place  in  nature  filled  by  these  chosen  examples.  It  is 
their  b^ef  that  the  grasp  of  the  principles  of  biology  obtained  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  thoroughness  with  which  a  single  form  of  life  is  studied ;  and 
experience  supports  them  in  this  conclusion.  Practically  one  cannot  help 
wishing  that  some  other  animal  than  the  earth-worm  had  been  selected, 
as  that  necessitates  for  its  full  study  a  greater  degree  of  mechanical  skill 
than  the  average  younc^  person  possesses,  and  discouragement  is  apt  to 
follow  the  failure  to  demonstrate  some  important  feature.  For  other 
reasons,  however,  the  choice  is  an  excellent  one. 

The  work  is  bv  far  the  beet  of  its  class.  The  instructor  will  find  it 
well  adapted  to  ms  needs ;  and  yet  one  wishing  to  pursue  the  study  by 
himself  will  meet  with  little  difficulty  in  the  systematic  demonstration  by 
its  aid  of  the  more  important  biological  phenomena.  After  its  use  one 
should  be  well  prepared  for  the  further  study  of  either  botany,  zoology, 
physiology,  or  medicine.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  authors  to  publish  a 
second  part,  which  shall  be  more  distinctly  zoological  in  its  character. 

In  mechanical  execution  the  book  excels  the  odiers  of  the  series.  The 
illustrations  are  new  and  exceedingly  helpfuL 

Leslie  A.  Lee. 

BoWDODf  COUMQIL 
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DogmaHk.  DarsteUung  der  christlichen  Glaubenslehre  anf  reformist* 
kirchUcher  Grundlage,  von  Ednard  Bdhl,  Prof,  in  Wien.  Amsterdam ; 
Scheffer.  8vo,  pp.  Ix,  654.  12  mks. — This  work  is,  as  its  title  indi* 
cates,  a  handbook  of  reformed  dogmatics  in  the  strictest  sense.  The 
author  is  a  thoroughly  orthodox  reformed  theologian,  and  his  attitude  to- 
ward the  symbols  of  that  church  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
sentences :  '^  Wir  woUen  nun  nicht  pure  Nachbeter  sein,  aber  wir  woUen 
inuerhalb  dieser  Gr^zpfahle  (t.  e.  Uie  symbols,  of  the  reformed  church) 
mittelst  Exegese  und  anderer  Hilfswissenschaften,  uns  also  einrichten, 
dass  Niemand  uns  daraus  vertreiben  kann."  **  Wir  gehen  demnach  im 
Folgenden  unmittelbar  von  der  heiligen  Schrift  aus,  und  zwar  unter  der 
Controle  der  Bekenntnisse  unserer  Kirche,  mit  denen  wir  uns  auf  s  innigste 
einwissen.*'  The  introduction  is  devoted  chiefly  to  polemics  against 
Schleiermacher,  Biedermann,  and  ^tschL  The  work  handles  dogmatics 
in  the  traditional  way  under  the  heads.  Theology  proper,  Anthropology, 

Soteriology,  and  Eschatology. Vorlexmigen  iher  ohrisUiche  GUm" 

hemlehrej  von  J«  T.  Beck,  weiL  ord.  Prof,  der  TheoL  in  Tubingen. 
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Heraosgegeben  Ton  JoL  Lmdenmejer.  Band  I.  Erster  Theil:  Pro- 
l^^mena  and  Einleitong.  Band  U.  Zweiter,  specieller  TheiL  GOter- 
Ooh :  Bertelsmann.  1886-87.  Small  8yo,  pp.  x,  548 ;  viii,  784.  18 
mks.  —  The  second  volume,  which  has  recently  appeared,  completes  the 
most  important  work  of  the  late  Tubingen  theologian.  The  book  pre- 
sents a  marked  contrast  to  that  of  BohL  The  free  position  of  Beck  over 
against  traditional  dogmatics  is  well  known.  It  is  impossible  to  charac- 
terize him  with  any  accuracy  either  as  orthodox  or  as  heterodox.  He  was 
Beck  alone,  and  ms  theology  was  peculiar  to  himself.  He  endeavored 
to  draw  his  dogmatics  solely  from  the  Bible,  in  entire  disregard  of  all 
traditional  theoWy,  and  the  Bible  thus  occupied  with  him  a  yery  exalted 
position.  IndeecV  be  vied  with  the  strictest  orthodoxy  in  maintaining, 
over  against  all  attacks,  the  authority  of  the  Bible  as  a  divinely  inspired 
book.  He  has  been  called,  with  right,  '^  the  most  celebrated  representative, 
in  our  century,  of  the  exclusive  and  realistic  Biblical  tendency  in  the- 
ology." The  present  work  reveals  clearly  both  the  merits  and  defects  of 
Beck's  system,  and  at  the  same  time  exhibits  in  an  unusual  degree  the 

greatness  as  well  as  the  peculiarities  of  the  man  himself. Dae  Dog- 

ma  von  Chrieti  Fereon  und  Werkj  entwickelt  aus  Christi  Selbstseugniss 
and  den  Zeugnissen  der  Apostel,  von  W.  F.  G^ess.  Basel :  Detloff.  8vo, 
pp.  xxviii,  486.  7.60  mks.  —  Tliis  interesting  volume  forms  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  author's  work  ^'  Christi  Person  und  Werk,"  of  which  the  first 
part  (Christi  Selbstzeugniss)  in  one  volume,  and  the  second  part  (Das 
apost.  Zeuffniss)  in  two  volumes,  appeared  some  years  ago,  and  have 
lately  reached  a  second  edition.  The  present  volume  is  related  to  the 
former  volumes  as  Systematic  to  Biblical  theology.  It  is  divided  into 
two  books,  which  treat  respectively  of  the  work  and  of  the  Person  of 
Christ.  Christ's  work  is  discussed  under  the  heads :  His  work  in  the 
days  of  the  flesh ;  his  work  between  death  and  resurrection  (from  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  Hades  the  author  concludes  a  probation 
after  death  for  certain  men),  between  the  resurrection  and  the  ascension, 
between  the  ascension  and  the  second  coming,  the  second  coming  itself 
(^'  Das  Tausendjahrige  Reich  ist  die  Bereitung  zur  voUen  Freiheit  der 
Entscheidung  f  Ur  alle  die,  welche  vom  Endgericht  aof  Erden  lebend 
werden  getroffen  werden "),  and  his  work  in  the  ^'  fullness  of  times." 
The  customary  treatment  of  Christ's  work  in  his  three  offices  is  rejected. 
The  author's  standpoint  is  positive  and  in  the  main  orthodox.  The 
chief  emphasis  in  the  first  section  is  laid  upon  the  vicarious  atonement,  in 

the  second  upon  the  Divine  Sonship. Theologiecher  Ja^reeherichty 

unter  Mitwirkung  von  Beurath,  Btthringer,  Dreyer,  Ehlers,  Furrer, 
Hasenclever,  Holtzmann,  Kind,  Lildemann,  Marbach,  Nippold,  Seyerlen, 
Si^^ed,  Werner,  herausgegeben  von  R.  A.  Lipsius.  Sechster  Band, 
enthaltend  die  lateratur  des  Jahres  1886.  Leipzig :  Reichardt  1887, 
8vo,  pp.  X,  528.  10  mks.  —  This  important  annual,  already  so  well 
known,  may  be  regarded  as  practically  indispensable  to  the  tibeologian 
who  wishes  to  keep  fully  abreast  of  the  times  in  scientific  theology. 
The  mass  of  literature  noticed  is  enormous,  and  English  and  American 
works  receive  their  full  share  of  attention.  The  book  aims  to  give  a 
comprehensive  view  of  all  that  has  been  accomplished  in  the  various 
branches  of  theology  during  the  past  year.  The  various  subjects  are 
taken  up  in  order  (Old  Testament,  New  Testament,  Church  History,  His- 
tory of  Religion,  Dogmatics,  Ethics,  etc),  and  the  most  important  works 
in  each  department  are  briefly  reviewed. Doetrina  duodeoim  Apoe^ 
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tolorumy  Cananes  Apostolorum  eccleeiagtiei  ae  reliqime  doetrinae  de 
duabus  viis  expositiones  veteres,  Editit,  annotadonibos  et  prolegomenis 
illastrsyit,  versionem  latmam  addidit  Franciscos  Xayerios  FonL  Ta- 
bingae :  Laapp.  Svo,  pp.  Ixriii,  116.  3.60  inks.  —  This  edition  of  the 
^'  IXdache  "  is  intended  to  fonn  a  part  of  the  first  volame  of  Funk's 
Apostolic  Fathers.  It  contains  extended  Latin  prolegomena,  the  text  of 
the  *'  Didache  "  with  a  Latin  translation  and  copious  notes,  together  with 
annotated  texts  and  versions  of  the  Tarioos  parallel  documents.  The 
author  is  quite  reactionary  in  many  of  his  positions.  He  maintains  the 
integrity  of  the  ^'  Didache  "  as  we  hare  it,  denying  the  existence  of  an 
original  ^*Two  Ways,''  and  accepting  the  genuineness  of  the  passages 
1 :  3,  n :  1,  and  III :  1-6.  He  claims  that  Bicimabas  drew  from  our  **  Di- 
dache," not  from  an  earlier  common  source,  and  puts  the  completed  work 
into  the  latter  part  of  the  first  century.  Its  author  was  a  Jewish  Chris- 
tian of  Syria  or  Palestine. Abriss  der  Kirchengesehichte  des  neunr 

zehnten  Jahrhunderts  (Erganzungsband  zu  Herzog's  Abriss  der  gesamr 
teti  Kirchengeseh.),  bearbeitet  von  Lie.  TheoL  6.  KoffmauL  Erlangen: 
Besold.  Large  8vo,  pp.  yiii,  200.  4  mks.  —  To  write  a  history  of  one's 
own  times  is  a  peculiarly  difficult  and  delicate  task,  but  the  author  in  the 
present  instance  seems  to  hare  accomplished  the  work  unusually  well,  and 
the  result  is  a  very  interesting  and  readable  sketch.  The  treatment  of 
the  church  in  America  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  but  we  have  ceased 
to  expect  any  great  display  of  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  American 
churon  upon  the  part  of  Grerman  historians.  Revivals  and  the  Salvation 
Army  receive  especial  and  not  very  flattering  notice  as  in  a  measure 
characteristic  of  American  Christianity.  But  tiie  work  in  general  may 
be  recommended  for  its  reliability.  The  treatment  of  Romanism  is  espe- 
cially valuable,  and  the  present  strifes  in  Germany,  both  political  and 
theological,  are  well  though  briefly  characterized.-^—  Geschiehte  des 
Untergangs  des  griechisehrrdmischen  Heidenthwm.  Erster  Band :  StcuU 
und  Kircite  im  Kampfe  mit  dem  Heidenthum^  von  Victor  Schultze,  Prof, 
an  der  Universitclt  Greifswald.  Jena :  Costenoble.  8vo,  pp.  viii,  455. 
12  mks.  —  This  important  work  handles  a  subject  which  has  been  strange- 
ly neglected,  and  upon  which  new  light  has  been  greatiy  needed.  The 
persecutions  which  the  church  sufFend  during  the  first  three  centuries 
have  been  the  subject  of  innumerable  treatises,  but  the  downfall  of 
heathendoni  before  tiie  new  religion  has  had. few  historians.  The  import 
tance  of  the  subject  makes  such  a  book  as  the  present  one  of  unusual 
interest.  The  author,  who  has  already  distinguished  himself  by  his  work 
in  Christian  archieology,  wrote  two  articles  upon  Constantino  in  the 
^*  Zeitschrift  f Ur  Kirchengeschichte,"  vols.  vii.  and  viii.  (mentioned  in  the 
January  number  of  the  "  Andover  Review,"  p.  114),  which  in  part  pre- 
pared Uie  way  for  the  present  work.  The  subject  is  treated  under  four 
divisions:  I.  Beginn  und  Organization  des  Kampfes  (Constantin  der 
Grosse,  Die  ConstantinssOhne,  Die  Mitarbeit  der  Kirche)  ;  II.  Die  heid- 
nische  Reaction  nnter  Julian ;  III.  Wiederauf  nahme  und  Fortf  uhrung 
des  Kampfes;  IV.  Der  Ausgang  des  Kampfes.  In  his  preface  the 
author  says :  '^  Der  vorliegende  erste  Band  behandelt  die  auf  die  Ver- 
nichtung  des  klassischen  Heidenthums  gerichteten  staaUichen  und  kirch- 
lichen  Anordnungen  und  Massnahmen  von  Koiistantin  d.  Gr.  an  bis  zur 
Zeit  Justinians.  Der  zweite  abschliessende  Theil  soil  den  RUckgang  des 
Hellenismus  in  den  verschiedenen  Landem  und  auf  den  wichtigeren 
Lebensgebieten  aufzeigen.'' 
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In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  an  article  bj  F.  Gorres  in  the 
^  ZeitBchrift  fttr  WissenschafUiche  Theologie/'  1887,  Heft  lU,  pp.  343- 
377.  Die  Verwandtenmarde  Constantins  dee  Grossen.  A  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  the  various  murders  of  which  Constantine  has  been  accused, 
which  leads  in  the  main  to  results  very  unfavorable  to  his  character,  and 
in  certain  points  exactly  opposed  to  the  position  taken  by  Schultze  in  his 
articles  in  the  ^'  Ztschr.  f.  Kirchengesch."  mentioned  above,  in  which 

Constantino's  character  is  vindicated  in  so  far  as  possible. Die  Et- 

sder  dee  Fhilo.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Kirchengeschichte,  von  R.  Ohle. 
''  JahrbUcher  fUr  protestantische  Theologie,"  1887.  Heft  II,  pp.  298^344, 
and  Heft  III,  376-^94.  —  These  articles  endeavor  to  prove  that  the  pas- 
sage in  Philo's  Qiiod  omnie  probus  liber^  which  refers  to  the  fissenes, 
is  an  interpolation,  in  which  case  (if  the  previous  results  of  Lucius 
and  Hilgenfeld  be  accepted)  there  remains  no  reference  to  them  in 
Philo's  works.  The  author  sums  up  his  results  in  the  following  words : 
^'  Die  ^  Essaer  des  Philo '  sind  als  Yertreter  einer  *  vorchristlichen  Hieresie 
in  Israel '  aus  der  Eirchen-  oder  Ketzergeschichte  zu  streichen.  Trotzdem 
behalten  sie  natUrlich  auch  so  noch,  gerade  wie  die  Therapeuten,  einen 
bedeutenden  Werth  f  iir  die  Geschichte  des  christlichen  Monchthums,  denn 
^eine  Urkunde,  die   als  nnecht  erwiesen  ist,  ist  damit  noch  nicht  ab 

werthlos  erwiesen.' " Der  Epheeerhriefy  von  H.  von  Soden  (Schluss). 

Ibid.  1887 :  Heft  III,  pp.  432-498.  ThiB  author's  first  article  in  Heft  I 
has  already  been  noticed  (March).  In  the  present  article  are  discussed 
Die  dem  Epheaerbrief  eigenthimlichen  LehraufsteUungen  and  Die 
EntstehungsverhaUnisae  des  Briefea.  It  is  concluded  that  the  epistle 
was  written  by  a  Jew  of  the  dispersion,  an  intimate  friend  of  Paul's, 
who  was  very  familiar  with  his  ideas.  It  was  written  between  70  and  90, 
probably  in  Rome,  and  was  addressed,  not  to  the  Ephesians,  but  to  the 
Christian  Church  as  a  whole.  The  author  was  acquainted  with  the  earlier 
synoptic  literature,  and  made  use  of  the  Apocalypse,  but  his  epistle  was 
in  turn  used  by  the  Gk>spel  of  Luke,  by  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and 
by  1  Peter. 

AHhur  C.  MeGiffert. 

Marburg,  Prussia. 
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THE  ULTIMATE  CRITERIA  OF  CHRISTIAN  DOC- 
TRINE. 

The  word  criterion,  from  the  Greek  Kptnys,  decider,  judge,  is 
defined  by  Webster  as  ^^a  standard  of  judging."  The  criteria  of 
Christian  doctrine,  then,  are  those  standards  with  which  such 
doctrine  is  properly  compared,  and  to  which  it  is  required  to 
conform.  In  seeking  for  such  criteria,  Protestants  have  been 
wont  to  point  to  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
as  ^^  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice."  We  see  no 
reason  to  depart  from  this  fundamental  principle  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. Whatever  the  Word  of  God  contained  in  those  Scriptures 
really  justifies  we  are  willing  to  abide  by  as  divine  truth.  If,  for 
example,  the  words  of  Christ  reaUy  contain  the  doctrine  of  end- 
less torment  for  all  who  die  impenitent,  then  that  doctrine  must 
be  accepted  by  all  Christians.  Whatever  the  discoveries  of  science 
may  render  probable,  whatever  the  Christian  experience  of  cen- 
turies may  seem  to  establish,  whatever  the  longings  and  convictions 
of  the  most  cultured  and  saintly  souls  may  come  to  be,  —  these, 
if  opposed  to  the  true  significance  of  the  Master's  words,  must, 
each  and  all,  be  cast  aside  as  misleading,  and  Christians  must  say, 
Let  Christ  be  true,  and  every  man  a  liar.  Let  it  be  conceded, 
then,  that  we  have  in  the  Bible  ^^  the  objective  norm  of  faith." 
Let  it  be  conceded,  also,  that  this  criterion  is  ultimate  in  point  of 
authority. 

But  a  further  question  now  arises,  —  the  question,  namely,  a» 
to  the  true  significance  of  the  Scriptures.  To  some  they  seem  to^ 
mean  one  thing,  to  others  they  seem  to  mean  something  very 
different.  How  is  the  dispute  to  be  decided  ?  To  what  arbiter 
shall  the  contending  parties  now  appeal  ?  They  have,  indeed,  the 
ultimate  criteria  in  the  order  of  authority  before  them,  but  in  the 
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order  of  procedure  they  must  go  on  to  something  beyond,  to 
something  which  shall  decide  upon  the  meaning  of  these  criteria 
themselves.  This  difficulty  arose  very  early  in  the  history  of 
Christianity.  The  disciples  disputed  concerning  the  meaning  of 
Christ's  words  and  appealed  to  Him  for  explanation.  Later 
Christians  appealed  to  the  apostles,  and  Christians,  later  still,  to 
those  who  had  seen  the  apostles  to  interpret  the  sayings  of  Christ, 
and  so  settle  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  churches.  It  was 
thus  that  the  Roman  Catholic  tenet  respecting  the  value  and  au- 
thority of  ecclesiastical  tradition  arose.  If  the  words  of  Christ 
were  still  regarded  as  ultimate  criteria  in  point  of  authority,  for 
all  Christian  doctrine,  yet  the  doctrine  itself  was  shaped  only  in 
«>ccordance  with  the  traditional  interpretation  of  those  words. 
An  appeal  was  taken  in  evety  case  of  dispute  from  the  words 
themselves  to  the  tradition  of  the  church.  It  is  here  that,  to 
many  minds,  Eomanism  still  seems  to  possess  a  great  advantage. 
Rome  has  at  least  distinctly  faced  the  difficulty  of  diverse  interpre- 
tations of  Scripture,  and  provided  for  it.  At  her  best  she  made 
Scripture  the  criterion  of  doctrine,  tradition  the  criterion  of 
Scripture  interpretation,  and  catholic  consent  the  criterion  by 
which  to  distinguish  between  true  and  false  tradition.  Thus  in 
the  Roman  Church  catholic  consent  was  made,  in  the  order  of 
procedure,  the  ultimate  criterion  of  Scripture  interpretation,  and 
so  of  Christian  doctrine.  This  catholic  consent  was  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  deliberations  of  her  great  councils  and  expressed  by 
the  voice  of  the  Pope,  speaking  ex  cathedra.  Thus  Rome  pro- 
vided for  the  weary  truth-seeker  to  the  very  end  of  his  quest. 
She  did  not  leave  him  in  his  bewilderment  with  only  the  general 
statement  that  the  Bible  is  ^^  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and 
practice."  Luther  himself  plainly  recognized  the  need  of  some 
criterion  by  which  to  distinguish  between  true  and  false  interpre- 
tations of  Scripture.  His  famous  words  before  the  Diet  were, 
"  Unless  I  be  convinced  by  Scripture  and  reason^  I  neither  can 
nor  dare  retract,"  etc.  It  would  not  have  been  sufficient  or  safe 
for  him  to  make  his  appeal  to  Scripture  only.  His  opponents 
were  ready  with  Scripture,  and  also  with  their  interpretation  of  it 
sanctioned  by  the  traditions  of  a  thousand  years.  It  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  Luther  to  meet  their  traditional  interpretation 
with  an  interpretation  of  some  other  sort.  Their  interpretation 
was  a  criterion  by  which  their  doctrine  would  have  been  approved 
and  Luther's  condemned.  Hence  his  immortal  appeal  from  their 
tradition  to  reason.     He  was  fairly  driven  to  that  exclamation. 
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and  Protestantism,  as  a  whole,  has  done  little  more  as  yet  than  to 
reiterate  that  sentence  of  Luther.  From  generation  to  generation 
it  has  asserted  the  infallibility  of  Scripture  and  the  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment,  —  the  right,  that  is,  of  reason  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Scripture.  It  has  done  but  little  to  answer  the  question. 
Who  shall  decide  between  individuals  whose  reason  and  con- 
science lead  them  to  opposite  conclusions  ?  It  has  persistently 
ignored  the  question,  What  shall  be  the  ultimate  criterion  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  —  not  in  the  order  of  authority,  but  in  the  order 
of  procedure  —  of  investigation?  This  question,  which  Rome 
answered  so  distinctly  from  the  start,  still  underlies  most  of  our 
theological  controversy.  It  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  dispute  be- 
tween Dr.  Harris  and  Dr.  Patton,  the  former  seeking  in  the  Chris- 
tian consciousness  a  criterion  not  ultimate,  indeed,  in  the  sense  of 
being  above  Scripture,  but  ultimate,  perhaps,  as  an  aid  in  Scripture 
interpretation  and  the  shaping  of  Christian  doctrine.  Dr.  Patton, 
on  the  other  hand,  seemed  to  assert,  as  though  it  were  something 
opposed  to  the  Christian  consciousness,  the  prerogative  of  reason 
as  a  court  of  ultimate  appeal  for  the  decision  of  such  questions. 
We  fail  to  see,  however,  that  there  need  be  any  contradiction  be- 
tween the  verdicts  of  the  Christian  consciousness,  properly  under- 
stood, and  reason  in  any  legitimate  sense  of  the  word.  On  the 
contrary,  each  is  most  helpful  to  the  other,  indeed  essential,  if  the 
best  results  are  to  be  obtained  from  the  use  of  either.  This, 
we  trust,  will  become  more  apparent  from  the  following  considera- 
tions. 

First,  the  ultimate  criteria  of  Christian  doctrine  are  not  found 
in  Scripture  when  it  is  interpreted  by  the  critical  understanding 
alone. 

This  would  seem  to  be  almost  self-evident.  To  the  perception 
of  spiritual  truth  man  brings  other  faculties  besides  the  logicaL 
Especially  helpful  on  this  point  are  the  suggestions  nuule  in  Pro- 
fessor Samuel  Harris's  recent  work,  **The  Self-Revelation  of 
God."  "There  is,"  he  says,  **a  spiritual  insight  analogous  to 
that  of  genius,  which  sees  into  the  significance  of  the  reality  re- 
vealed. In  the  revelation  of  God  in  the  Christian  consciousness 
the  humblest  mind  has  a  vision  of  God,  and  of  the  universe  in  its 
relation  to  him,  which  ungodly  genius,  with  all  its  powers,  cannot 
see."  ^  So  Alford,  in  his  commentary  on  1  Cor.  ii.  14,  "  The 
natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  spirit  of  God,  and 
cannot  know  them  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned,"  says,  — 
»  Sd/'Revelation  of  Qod,  p.  87. 
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In  the  natural  man  "  the  ^cvi/a,  or  spirit,  being  unvivified  and 
uninformed  by  the  Spirit  of  God  ...  is  in  abeyance,  so  that  he 
may  be  said  to  have  it  not,"  and  hence  cannot  know  the  things 
which  are  spiritually  discerned.  Let  it  be  carefully  noted  here, 
however,  that  these  quotations  are  not  made,  neither  were  they 
intended  by  their  authors,  to  disparage  the  logical  faculty,  as 
though  there  was  some  other  peculiar  power  to  know  God  and  his 
truth  which  can  dispense  with  reason.  We  are  solicitous  only  to 
show  that  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  and  in  formulating 
Christian  doctrine  based  upon  that  interpretation,  the  best  possible 
has  not  been  done,  the  ultimate  criteria  of  Christian  doctrine  have 
not  been  reached,  if  our  reliance  is  solely  upon  the  critical  under- 
standing. It  has  its  proper  work  —  a  large  and  most  honorable 
one  —  in  the  search  for  truth,  but  it  is  not  to  be  employed  as  though 
it  was  the  whole  of  man's  power  to  know  to  the  utmost  "  the 
things  of  Christ."  It  is  the  more  necessary  to  emphasize  this 
fact,  because  with  the  largest  class  of  minds  which  concern  them- 
selves in  the  investigation  of  truth,  and  of  religious  as  well  as 
secular  truth,  the  natural  tendency  is  strong  to  exercise  the  logical 
faculty  chiefly,  and  to  rely  upon  its  conclusions  almost  as  though 
they  were  infaUible.  Hence  so  many  systems  of  theology,  logical 
and  apparently  complete,  yet  unsatisfying,  unconvincing,  lifeless. 
Into  this  error  the  successors  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  Reforma- 
tion soon  fell.  If  the  Augsburg  and  other  Confessions  were  formed 
with  due  regard  to  reason  in  that  large  sense  in  which  Luther  had 
appealed  to  it,  namely,  man's  whole  power  to  know  the  truth,  yet 
in  the  use  which  was  made  of  these  symbols  we  see  how  disastrous 
it  may  be  to  follow  blindly  the  dictates  of  reason  when  it  means 
nothing  more  than  a  narrow  logic.  Says  Professor  Gerhart:^ 
**  The  symbols  ruled  with  papal  rigor.  They  ascended  the  ecclesi- 
astical throne,  and  became  the  criteria  for  the  sound  interpretation 
of  Scripture.  Their  superior  authority  appears  in  the  German 
motto,  *  Nach  dieser  Kegel  suchet  in  der  Schrift.'  Indeed,  bo  sure 
was  Calovius  that  he  possessed  the  ultimate  criteria  of  Christian 
doctrine,  that  he  declared  it  *  impious  and  profane  audacity  to 
change  a  single  vowel-point  in  the  Word  of  God,  and  to  substitute 
a  smooth  breathing  for  a  rough  one,  or  a  rough  for  a  smooth.' " 
We  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that,  with  such  a  robust  confidence 
as  that  in  his  own  opinion  of  the  written  Word,  he  used  daily  this 
prayer,  **  Imple  me,  Deus,  odio  haereticorum ! "  ^ 

1  Andover  Review^  1886,  p.  218. 

•  Hagenbach,  HisL  Doc.  vol.  ii.  p.  153.     Ed.  1862. 
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But,  second,  the  ultimate  criteria  of  Christian  doctrine  are  not 
found  in  the  Scriptures  when  these  are  interpreted  alone,  or  chiefly 
under  the  influence  of  the  emotional  nature. 

This  has  been  the  common  resort  and  the  common  error,  in 
every  age,  of  many  who  have  been  either  constitutionally  deficient 
in  the  logical  faculty,  or  who  have  been  too  wise  to  suppose  that 
it  alone  was  a  sufficient  interpreter  of  the  Word  of  God.  Hence 
the  mystics,  pure,  earnest,  sometimes  great  souls,  gifted,  too,  in 
many  instances  with  wonderful  spiritual  insight  into  the  meaning 
of  Scripture  and  the  mind  of  Christ,  —  yet  vague,  visionary,  un- 
reliable, and  unsatisfactory.  Even  in  the  best  of  them,  their 
spiritual  emotion,  their  inner  light,  their  feeling  in  short,  as  an 
interpreter  of  Scripture  truth  was  an  insufficient,  often  a  delusive, 
guide.  From  Jacob  Boehme  and  Swedenborg  down  to  Brother 
Jasper  and  the  wildest  plantation  exhorters,  the  men  who  have 
sought  to  dispense  with  reason  and  human  learning,  who  have 
professed  to  be  so  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Ghost  as  to  obtain 
direct  visions  of  God's  truth  and  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures, 
have  reached  conclusions  at  the  best  often  impracticable,  —  at  the 
worst,  disastrous.  There  is  no  special  faith-faculty  by  which  we 
can  know  God,  or  interpret  Scripture,  or  verify  Christian  doctrine, 
apart  from  reason  and  independent  of  the  utmost  effort  of  the 
critical  and  logical  understanding.  The  ultimate  criteria  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  are  not  found  in  the  Scriptures  interpreted  alone  or 
chiefly  under  the  guidance  of  our  emotional  nature. 

Third,  the  ultimate  criteria  of  Christian  doctrine  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  Scriptures  as  interpreted  by  the  individual  Christian 
consciousness. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  a 
word  of  explanation  may  still  be  proper  with  reference  to  the  use 
and  meaning  of  the  phrase  Christian  consciousness.  In  the  minds 
of  some  it  is  weighted  with  suspicion,  —  justly  so,  perhaps, — 
first,  because  its  meaning  is  somewhat  vague,  and  again  because 
it  was  undoubtedly  used  by  Schleiermacher  in  a  way  which  en- 
dangered the  authority  of  the  Bible.  A  concise  statement  on 
this  point  is  found  in  Vaughan's  "  Hours  with  the  Mystics  "  (vol. 
iL  page  341).  He  says :  '*  In  Schleiermacher's  theology  the  in- 
dividual Christian  consciousness  is  made  the  test  according  to 
which  more  or  less  of  the  recorded  history  of  the  Saviour  is  to  be 
received.  .  .  .  Thus,  if  any  say  ^certain  of  the  mirades,  the 
resurrection  and  ascension  of  Christ,  do  not  make  a  part  of  my 
Christian  consciousness,  —  I  can  realize  spiritual  communion  with 
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Christ  independently  of  these  accessories,'  Schleiermacher  tells 
him  he  may  dispense  with  believing  them."  Of  coarse,  such  a 
position  is  indefensible.  The  acceptance  or  rejection  of  any  part 
of  the  Bible  must  depend  largely  upon  the  conclusions  of  the 
critical  understanding,  reverently  and  diligently  weighing  all  the 
evidence,  external  and  intemaL  Only  it  should  be  insisted  upon 
that  the  individual  reason  is  no  more  competent  to  speak  the  final 
word  on  any  such  question  than  the  individual  Christian  conscious- 
ness. Indeed,  it  is  less  capable,  because  this  latter,  rightly  under- 
stood, includes  all  that  the  individual  reason  can  achieve,  and 
much  besides  that  is  greatly  helpful  in  distinguishing  between 
truth  and  error.  And,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  against 
Schleiermacher's  view  of  the  Christian  consciousness,  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  even  he  ever  meant  that  any  portion  of  sacred  Scripture 
should  be  quite  so  lightly  set  aside  as  his  critics  have  represented. 
Is  it  not  his  underlying  thought  that  the  Christian  consciousness 
which  is  to  dispense  with  any  portion  of  the  Scripture  narrative 
must  itself  be  the  result  of  the  most  pains-taking  investigation,  — 
the  product,  in  part,  of  the  critical  faculty  tasked  to  its  utmost, — 
yet  not  of  that  alone,  but  of  the  individual's  whole  power,  spiritual 
as  well  as  intellectual,  enlightened,  too,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  ap- 
prehend divine  truth  ?  However  that  may  be,  one  thing  is  certain, 
—  that  the  theologians  who  rank,  by  general  consent,  as  the  dis- 
ciples, in  greater  or  less  degree,  of  Schleiermacher,  have  been 
conspicuous  throughout  Christendom  as  the  expounders  and  de- 
fenders of  the  Scriptures.  The  bare  mention  of  their  names  is 
sufficient  evidence  of  this.  The  names  of  Neander,  Twesten, 
Tholuck,  Nitzsch,  Olshausen,  Julius  Miiller,  Lauge,  Liieke,  Bleek, 
are  not  the  names  of  men  who  have  labored  to  undermine  the 
authority  of  Scripture.  They  are  known  in  all  our  seminaries  as 
the  great  and  successful  champions  of  the  Word  of  God.  Yet 
all  these  men,  and  others  like  them,  while  not  indorsing  Schleier- 
macher's views  of  the  Christian  consciousness  entirely,  have, 
nevertheless,  believed  in  it  in  some  sense  as  a  most  important  aid 
in  ascertaining  and  determining  the  true  doctrine  contained  in 
and  concerning  the  written  Word.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  a 
belief  in  the  Christian  consciousness,  in  some  sense,  is  not  neces- 
sarily incompatible  with  due  respect  for  the  Bible.  If  we  should 
judge  by  the  historic  facts  in  the  case,  we  might  say  that  the  men 
who  have  cherished  such  a  belief  have  promoted  the  cause  of 
sound  Biblical  learning  beyond  all  others.  Let  us  not  be  over- 
come, then,  by  any  prejudice  against  the  phrase.     Let  us  say 
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rather  with  Professor  Harris,  of  New  Haven,  "The  intelligent 
use  of  the  word,  in  its  broader  application,  would  be  advantageous 
in  our  philosophy  and  our  theology."  ^ 

In  order  that  our  use  of  the  phrase  may  be  intelligent,  if  pos- 
sible, let  us  now  seek  to  define,  as  clearly  as  may  be,  what  we  mean 
by  the  Christian  consciousness.  For  all  practical  purposes  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  trouble  ourselves  with  the  metaphysics  of  the 
subject.  Premising  only  that,  as  we  use  the  word,  we  may  be  con- 
scious not  only  of  our  own  mental  states  and  acts,  but  also  of  our 
surroundings,  of  things  not  ourselves,  and  that  we  use  the  phrase 
Christian  consciousness  as  almost  the  exact  equivalent  of  Christian 
experience,  we  attempt  the  analysis  of  it  as  follows.  As  the  living 
root  and  basis  of  the  Christian  consciousness  there  is  found  in 
every  man  what  we  may  distinguish  as  the  religious  consciousness, 
that  is,  man's  natural  sense  of  his  own  dependence,  and  so  his 
natural  sense  of  an  absolute  Being  beyond  himself  on  whom  he  is 
dependent.  It  is  this  which  impels  all  men  above  the  level  of  the 
brute  to  worship.  Here  we  have  religion  in  its  first  and  simplest 
germ.  It  is  a  part  of  human  nature  —  a  fact.  It  cannot  be 
ignored  or  discredited.  When  Schleiermacher  and  Neander 
turned  back  from  the  logic  and  learning  of  their  day  to  this 
"  feeling,"  as  the  living  source  of  religion  in  the  human  heart, 
they  did  not  have  recourse  to  ia  vain  imagination  of  their  own,  but 
to  a  universal  and  living  reality.  This,  however,  though  the  basis, 
is  by  no  means  the  whole  of  the  Christian  consciousness.  The 
Christian  consciousness  is  this  religious  consciousness  educated, 
developed,  and  enlightened  by  all  that  is  most  helpful  and  en- 
nobling in  Christianity  itself.  Hence  there  goes  to  the  production 
of  the  Christian  consciousness,  in  addition  to  the  natural,  religious 
consciousness,  first  and  chiefly  that  wisdom  which  comes,  and  can 
come  only,  from  the  study  of  the  Bible.  Though  the  Bible  may 
be  discredited  for  a  time  by  tradition,  as  under  Bomanism  before 
the  Beformation,  or  by  reason,  as  in  Germany  when  the  vulgar 
rationalism  was  at  its  height,  it  is  not,  therefore,  rendered  power- 
less. The  sacred  writings  are  always  potent  to  make  men  wise 
unto  salvation.  It  is  especially  their  potency  which  transforms 
the  natural,  religious  consciousness  into  the  Christian  conscious- 
ness. Again,  there  goes  to  the  production  of  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness all  that  scholarship  and  critical  investigation  can 
achieve.  Though  these  alone  are  found  at  times  insufficient  to 
give  the  victory  to  faith,  —  though  they  have  sometimes  appeared 
1  SdfReveUUwn  of  Ood,  p.  84. 
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for  a  season  to  be  terrific  foes,  yet,  even  at  their  worst,  they  ac- 
complish much  in  aid  of  faith.  The  Christian  consciousness  of 
to-day  is  far  richer  and  stronger  because  of  Strauss  and  Tiibingen. 
Still  further,  there  goes  to  the  production  of  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness all  that  philosophy  and  science  can  reveaL  Here,  too, 
skepticism  has  often  triumphed  for  a  day,  yet  not  without  rich 
contributions  meanwhile  to  Christian  knowledge  and  Christian 
feeling.  The  Humes  and  Huxleys  are  helpers  in  one  way. 
Another  element  which  enters  into  the  Christian  consciousness  is 
derived  from  Christian  life  and  Christian  history.  Our  wider 
theological  outlook,  our  heightened  sense  of  man's  worth,  even  in 
his  lowest  conditions,  our  sensitiveness  to  the  sufferings  of  the 
slave  and  the  prisoner,  in  a  word,  our  faith  in  the  Son  of  Man, 
our  feeling  that  Christianity  is  true,  could  not  be  so  broad  and 
strong  were  it  not  for  our  own  experience  of  the  Christian  life  of 
the  present  age,  combined  with  our  knowledge  of  the  Christian 
life  and  Christian  experience  of  the  preceding  centuries.  And, 
finally,  there  enters  into  the  formation  of  the  Christian  conscious- 
ness all  that  prayer  and  the  present  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
enlightening  and  converting  human  souls  are  permitted  to  accom* 
plish.  We  see,  then,  how  real  and  how  rich  even  the  individual 
Christian  consciousness  may  become  in  the  mind  of  a  great  Chris- 
tian scholar.  This  feeling,  —  itself  the  ripened  product  of  a  life 
of  prayer  and  study  and  large  experience  and  faithful  service  to 
the  Master,  —  in  the  case  of  a  single  man,  like  Mark  Hopkins,  for 
example,  would  be  no  mean  criterion  of  Christian  doctrine.  Any 
phase  of  Scripture  interpretation,  any  article  in  any  doctrinal 
symbol  which  conflicted  with  the  Christian  feeling  of  such  a  man, 
would  most  likely  be  in  some  respect  tmtrue.  It  is  no  such  will- 
o'-the-wisp  as  some  would  have  us  believe.  It  is  the  precious  prod- 
uct, we  repeat,  of  natural  religious  feeling,  and  sound  learning, 
and  Scripture  study,  and  ardent  piety,  all  illumed  and  blessed  by 
the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  more  than  religious  feeling,  for  it  includes 
this.  It  is  more  than  the  logical  reason,  for  it  includes  that.  It 
is  more  than  learning,  for  it  includes  that  also.  It  is  more  than 
piety  and  prayer,  for  these  are  only  two  of  its  essential  factors. 
It  is,  as  said  before,  the  result  of  all  these  combined,  ripened  and 
illumined  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Such,  then,  is  our  conception  of 
the  individual  Christian  consciousness,  —  the  whole  consecrated 
power  of  a  Christian  soul  to  apprehend  the  truth  of  Grod  revealed 
in  the  Bible.  And  yet  we  hold  that  when  even  this  is  brought  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  it  is  not  enough  to  yield  the 
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ultimate  criteria  of  Christian  doctriue.  However  great,  or  wise, 
or  consecrated  the  individual  may  be,  no  single  human  being  can 
look  into  the  Scripture,  interpret  its  words,  deduce  its  doctrines, 
and  say  this  is  final.  No  single  individual,  whatever  his  reasoning 
power,  his  learning,  his  piety,  is  great  enough  or  good  enough  to 
give  us  his  single  interpretation  of  Scripture,  and  say  the  Scrip- 
tures, as  I  have  interpreted  them,  are  the  ultimate  criteria  of 
Christian  doctrine.  Augustine,  Calvin,  Luther,  Edwards,  each 
has  brought  some  part  of  material  to  build  the  glorious  temple  of 
Christian  doctrine,  but  the  ultimate  statement  of  divine  truth  has 
not  been  furnished  us  by  any  one  of  them. 

For,  fourth,'  the  ultimate  criteria,  or  standards  of  Christian 
doctrine,  are  found  at  any  given  period  in  the  teachings  of  the 
Bible  as  interpreted  by  the  common  Christian  consciousness. 

We  would  define  this  as  the  common  feeling  in  any  given  age 
of  the  most  enlightened  and  pious  men  in  all  Christendom  about 
Christ  and  his  truth.  We  would  define  it  thus,  because  the  thing 
we  mean  by  the  common  Christian  consciousness  is  sufficiently 
indicated,  and  the  attention  is  not  distracted  by  the  suggestion  of 
details  respecting  its  nature  or  office.  As  the  individual  Chris- 
tian consciousness  is  the  product  of  the  various  forces  we  have 
enumerated,  combining  to  produce  the  Christian  feeling  and  ex- 
perience of  the  individual,  so  the  common  Christian  consciousness 
is  the  product  of  all  that  is  most  valuable  in  the  Christian  experi- 
ence and  knowledge  of  all  Christendom. 

Here  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  individual  are  left  behind,  his 
errors  corrected,  his  narrowness  enlarged,  his  weakness  made 
strong.  As  the  individual  reason  of  even  the  greatest  thinker 
needs  to  be  modified,  corrected,  and  aided  by  the  collective  reason- 
ing of  all  other  effective  thinkers,  so  the  individual  Christian 
consciousness  is  modified  and  aided  by  the  common  experience,  the 
common  feeling  of  the  saints  of  the  whole  church  of  God  on  earth. 
It  is  here  that  we  find  the  court  of  ultimate  appeal  in  all  questions 
touching  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  statements  of 
Christian  doctrine.  It  is  here  that  all  the  soundest  exegesis  of  the 
past  and  present,  —  all  most  acute  and  valuable  perceptions  of 
truth,  both  intellectual  and  spiritual,  in  the  domains  of  philosophy, 
science,  religion,  and  society,  by  the  greatest  minds  and  purest 
saints,  are  silently,  almost  unconsciously,  brought  together,  weighed, 
tested,  compared,  sifted.  And  those  conclusions  respecting  the 
Bible,  respecting  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures,  respecting  all 
Christian  doctrine,  which  are  found  most  in  harmony  with  Christ 
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as  He  has  been  discerned  in  all  the  experience  of  his  Church,  are 
ultimate  in  the  sense  of  being  the  last  and  best,  in  the  order  of 
procedure,  of  investigation,  at  any  given  period  in  the  church's 
history.  They  are  not  ultimate  in  tiie  sense  of  possessing  author- 
ity above  the  Scriptures  which  they  interpret ;  they  are  not  ulti- 
mate in  the  sense  of  being  final,  so  that  no  further  progress  can 
be  made ;  but  they  are  ultimate  in  the  sense  that,  up  to  date,  they 
are  the  latest  and  best  conclusions  respecting  the  truth  of  God  in 
Christ. 

Suppose,  now,  some  one  should  incline  to  deny  the  jurisdiction 
of  this  court,  and  to  reject  its  verdicts.  To  whom,  or  to  what, 
could  he  appeal  ?  To  Scripture,  as  interpreted  by  some  chosen 
master,  or  by  his  own  critical  imderstanding,  or  by  his  own  re- 
ligious emotion,  or  by  some  fancied  inner  light  vouchsafed  to  him 
alone,  or  by  his  own  individual  Christian  consciousness?  In  any 
such  case  the  overwhelming  probability  is  that  the  individual 
would  be  in  error,  the  common  Christian  consciousness  right. 
Yet  there  should  be  no  servile  submission  of  the  individual  on  this 
aecotmt.  For,  first,  the  common  Christian  consciousness  is  itself 
valuable  only  because  it  is  in  part  the  product  of  the  freest  and 
utmost  effort  in  the  quest  for  truth  by  a  great  and  choice  company 
of  individual  seekers ;  and,  again,  it  is  given  now  and  then  to  some 
individual  to  catch,  before  all  his  fellows,  the  latest  utterances,  the 
newest  and  profoundest  meaning  of  the  Christian  consciousness 
of  his  generation.  Such  individuals  are  God's  chosen  instru- 
ments, not  for  reversing  or  destroying  the  true  verdicts  of  the 
past,  but  for  enlarging  and  enriching  them,  with  the  new  sig- 
nificance, the  yet  more  precious  testimony  of  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness of  the  present.  Thus  Luther,  before  the  Diet,  while 
opposing,  indeed,  the  consensus  of  opinion  and  feeling  in  some 
respects,  hitherto  prevailing  in  Christendom,  was  in  reality  ap- 
pealing to  a  tribunal  older  than  the  Church  of  Rome ;  namely. 
Scripture  interpreted  by  reason,  —  meaning  by  reason  surely  not 
the  logical  imderstanding  alone,  but  reason  in  the  broad  sense  of  all 
that  was  most  reasonable,  according  to  the  fullest  knowledge,  the 
best  light  of  that  day  and  generation.  And  what  was  this  but 
that  common  Christian  consciousness  which,  ever  growing  and  ever 
becoming  more  impatient  of  the  papal  fetters,  had  filled  the  soul 
and  nerved  the  arm  of  Luther  until  it  made  him  a  leader  while 
it  made  thousands  his  friends  and  followers.  Every  great  inventor 
is  so  because  he  is  a  little  more  receptive  than  his  contemporaries 
of  the  universal  reason.    So  every  great  religious  reformer  is  such 
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because  he  is  more  capable  than  others  of  being  filled  with  the 
swelling  tide  of  the  common  Christian  consciousness.  If  there 
are  great  waves,  it  is  because  they  draw  up  into  themselves  more 
of  the  boundless  ocean. 

In  seeking,  however,  for  the  ultimate  criteria  of  Christian  doc- 
trine, while  allowing  for  the  exceptions  we  should  not  forget  the 
rule.  In  our  ordinary  perplexity  we  cannot  always  have  a  living 
seer  to  divine  for  us  the  new  significance  of  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness of  our  generation.  And  if  we  could  have  such  an  one, 
we  should  be  quite  as  likely  to  stone  him  as  to  believe  him. 
Hence  the  question  confronts  us  again :  if  we  reject  the  verdicts 
of  the  common  Christian  consciousness,  what  arbiter  is  there  to 
which  we  can  appeal  with  any  greater  confidence  ?  There  is  none. 
Practically,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ultimate  criteria  of  Christian 
doctrine,  at  any  given  time,  are  the  Scriptures,  as  interpreted  by 
the  common  Christian  consciousness  of  that  time.  Nor  is  the 
smart  objection  that  it  is  far  easier  for  any  generation  to  interpret 
the  written  Word  than  to  understand  its  own  Christian  conscious- 
ness a  valid  one.  Doubtless  some  are  far  more  sensitive  to,  and 
understand  more  clearly  than  others,  the  best  Christian  judgment 
and  feeling  of  their  day.  As  already  said,  now  and  then  some 
individual  is  so  preeminent  in  this  as  to  become  a  great  reformer. 
But  it  is  a  characteristic  of  the  Christian  consciousness  of  any 
generation  that  it  cannot  be  entirely  misunderstood  by  any.  The 
most  conservative,  the  most  unwilling,  are  forced  not  only  to 
imderstand  its  verdicts,  but  to  heed  them.  They  awake,  as  it 
were,  and  realize  that  a  change  has  taken  place  in  their  feelings 
and  opinions.  They  cannot  write  or  preach  as  they  once  did. 
The  mystic  power  that  wrought  this  change  in  these  good  men 
was  not  the  power  of  eviL  It  was  the  common  Christian  con- 
sciousness of  their  day.  They  had  to  understand  it;  they  had  to 
yield  to  it  in  greater  or  less  degi*ee. 

This  suggests,  in  conclusion,  the  following  reflections:  1.  The 
common  Christian  consciousness  as  an  interpreter  of  Scripture  and 
Scripture  doctrine  is  univeracd  in  its  influence.  All  feel  its  power ; 
all  have  their  views  of  Christian  doctrine  modified  thereby.  Like 
the  air  we  breathe,  its  effect  is  about  the  same,  whether  consciously 
or  unconsciously  received.  Take;  for  example,  the  doctrine  of  in- 
fant salvation.  Calvin  said :  ^^  The  fall  of  Adam  hath  involved  in 
eternal  death,  without  remedy,  many  nations  with  their  infant  chil- 
dren." In  the  Synod  of  Dort,  when  the  subject  of  infant  damna- 
tion was  being  discussed,  ^^  no  Calvinist  of  any  land  uttered  a 
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word  of  doubt  or  of  mitigation."  ^^The  four  Congregational 
ministers  of  Boston  in  1690,  replying  to  the  Quaker  George 
Keith,  declared,  ^^That  God  hath  nowhere  revealed  to  us  that 
He  hath  accepted  of  the  satisfaction  of  Christ  for  all  who  die  in 
infancy,  and  where  there  is  no  revelation  there  is  no  ground  for 
faith."  ^  Yet  now  the  doctrine  of  infant  salvation  is  so  generally 
received  that  it  seems  almost  a  slander  to  recall  these  utterances 
of  the  fathers.  Whence  the  change  ?  It  is  not  due  solely  to  any 
exercise  in  critical  exegesis,  though  this  has  contributed  its  part. 
Nor  is  it  due  solely  to  any  new  line  of  argument,  in  theology,  or 
philosophy,  or  natural  science,  wrought  out  by  the  discursive  reason 
with  such  cogency  as  to  confute  the  iron  logic  of  Calvin,  though 
such  argument  has  undoubtedly  contributed  its  full  share  towards 

/the  result  which  has  been  reached.  For,  as  has  been  shown,  the 
common  Christian  consciousness  is  itself  the  product  of  all  that 
the  critical  understanding  and  the  logical  or  discursive  reason  can 

^achieve,  as  well  as  of  other  finer  and  more  spiritual  factors.  But 
in  the  case  of  the  vast  majority  of  Christians  now  living  the  change 
of  view  regarding  infant  salvation  has  come  involuntarily,  almost 
imperceptibly,  as  the  inevitable  result  of  the  ever-growing,  ever- 
improving  Christian  consciousness;  the  educated  judgment,  the 
common  feeling  of  enlightened  Christendom ;  the  finely  distilled 
product  of  all  that  has  been  wisest  and  best  in  all  the  by-gone  ages 
of  Christian  knowledge  and  Christian  experience.  It  is  this, 
silently  yet  constantly  and  most  effectually  interpreting  "the 
Word  of  God  contained  in  the  Scriptures  "  to  all  intelligent  be- 
lievers, which  has  reversed  the  former  doctrine  of  infant  damna- 
tion. 

2.  The  common  Christian  consciousness  as  the  interpreter  of 
Scripture  and  Scripture  doctrine  is  progressive.  Though  ulti- 
mate up  to  any  given  moment,  it  is  not  final.  It  is  ever  leading 
into  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  divine  Word.  But  yesterday  it 
was  content  to  read  in  a  literal  sense,  "  thou  shalt  not  suffer  a 
witch  to  live ;  "  to-day  it  is  busy  with  the  theories  of  Wellhausen 
and  his  opponents.  Truth  is  the  same  forever,  but  our  knowledge 
of  it  ought  to  be  changing  daily.  Daily  we  should  understand  it 
better ;  daily  we  should  receive,  if  possible,  a  fuller  draught  than 
ever  before  from  the  divine  fountains.  To  this  the  Christian 
consciousness  inevitably  conduces.  The  heights  of  Christian 
knowledge  which  were  its  utmost  goals  two  centuries  ago  it  has 
now  left  far  behind.  Its  interpretations  of  Scripture,  which  were 
1  Sermon  by  W.  Gladden,  Springfield  Daily  Republican,  March  15, 1879. 
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once  the  latest  light  breaking  forth  from  God's  holy  Word,  —  so 
new  then  as  to  startle  the  nations  that  sat  in  darkness,  —  are 
superseded  now  by  brighter  rays  coming  from  the  same  sacred 
source.  Take,  for  example,  the  salvation  of  the  heathen.  Dr. 
Wayland,  in  1823,  preaching  in  Boston  before  the  Baptist 
Foreign  Missionary  Society,  used  these  words :  "  Solemn  as  is  the 
thought,  we  do  believe  that  dying  in  their  present  state,  they  (the 
heathen)  will  be  exposed  to  all  that  is  awful  in  the  wrath  of  Al- 
mighty God."  In  saying  this  he  but  voiced  the  prevailing  belief 
of  that  and  former  generations.  The  common  opinion  then  was, 
and  had  been  for  centuries,  that  the  heathen  would  be  cast  into 
helL  Yet  now  the  belief  is  generally  professed  that  not  a  few, 
but  *^  vast  multitudes,"  of  the  heathen  will  be  saved.  To  this  all 
agree.  The  chief  dispute  is  about  the  method  by  which  this  sal- 
vation of  the  heathen  is  to  be  wrought.  So  strong  has  been  the 
current  of  progress  from  the  old  views  on  this  subject  to  those 
which  now  prevail.  Strangely  enough,  it  is  our  most  conservative 
religious  teachers  who  no  longer  care  to  insist  upon  the  teaching 
of  the  Westminster  Catechism  here.  Indeed,  they  seem  in  haste 
to  reject  its  declaration,  that  "  they  who  having  never  heard  the 
gospel  know  not  Jesus  Christ  cannot  be  saved,  be  they  never  so 
diligent  to  frame  their  lives  according  to  the  light  of  nature  or 
the  laws  of  that  religion  which  they  profess."  It  would  seem  to 
be  almost  heresy  to  say  this  now.  Andover  has  said  very  little,  if 
any  more,  as  to  the  essential  condition  of  salvation  for  the  heathen 
as  for  others.  The  catechism  says,  "  those  who  having  never  heard 
the  gospel  know  not  Jesus  Christ,  cannot  be  saved."  Andover 
sayB  they  must  at  some  time  hear  the  gospel  and  know  Jesus 
Christ  in  order  to  be  saved.  That  should  not  seem  to  be  very 
hereti6al  after  it  is  once  settled  on  high  authority,  —  Dr.  Withrow 
and  others, — that  the  great  majority  of  them  are  going  to  be 
saved  somehow.  And  we  are  confidently  assured  now  that  those 
who  ^^  know  not  Jesus  Christ "  can  be  saved,  and  will  be  saved  in 
"vast  multitudes."  They  are  to  be  saved  by  the  "essential 
Christ,"  or  by  an  "  implied  faith,"  or  by  "  election,"  through  the 
sovereign  will  of  God.  So  wide  is  the  new  departure  even  of  the 
self-constituted  champions  of  unprogressive  orthodoxy.  Now, 
whence  so  great  a  change  ?  Whence  the  difference  between  Dr. 
Wayland  in  1823  and  Dr.  Withrow  in  1886  ?  It  is  due  to  the 
progressive  Christian  consciousness.  It  is  this  which  has  made  it 
simply  impossible  for  any  intelligent  Christian  to  think  and  feel 
to-day  about  the  fate  of  the  heathen  as  was  common  a  century  ago. 
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And  this  same  Christian  consciousness  will  ultimately  decide  what 
doctrine  shall  prevail  about  the  method  of  their  salvation.  Out 
of  the  present  discussion,  as  in  part  the  result  of  it,  as  well  as 
from  all  the  learning  and  prayer  and  piety  and  Christian  knowl- 
edge of  our  time,  there  will  come  forth,  in  half  a  century  or  more, 
a  settled  conviction  respecting  the  m^ethod  of  God's  grace  in 
saving  the  heathen,  which  will  be  just  as  generally  and  tacitly  ac- 
cepted as  the  fact  of  their  salvation  is  accepted  now. 

3.  The  common  Christian  consciousness,  while  continually  inter- 
preting and  testing  the  Scriptures  and  Scripture  doctrine,  can 
never  supersede  them. 

We  need  have  no  fear  on  this  point  if  we  truly  believe  that 
"  the  Word  of  God  is  contained  in  the  Scriptures."  If  it  is  not, 
those  Scriptures  will  be  superseded.  Even  the  critical  under- 
standing alone  would  be  sufficient  to  overthrow  them ;  much  more 
the  Christian  consciousness,  which  includes  all  that  is  potent  in  the 
understanding,  and  far  subtler  forces  besides,  which  are  ^^  mighty 
before  God  to  the  casting  down  of  strongholds."  Those  who  fear 
that  the  Scriptures  may  be  superseded  or  their  authority  discredited 
by  the  Christian  consciousness,  betray  the  weakness  of  their  faith 
in  the  power  of  that  divine  Word  which  is  contained  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. If,  indeed,  any  portion  of  what  is  now  received  as  the  canon 
of  sacred  Scripture  does  not  contain  in  any  true  sense  the  "  Word 
of  God,"  that  portion  of  the  canon  will  in  time  be  surely  set  aside. 
But  we  may  rest  forever  assured  that  no  Scripture  which  is  reaUy 
"  inspired  of  God "  will  ever  be  set  aside  or  superseded  by 
either  the  common  reason  of  humanity  or  the  common  conscious- 
ness of  Christendom.  On  the  contrary,  nothing  will  so  quickly, 
so  gladly,  so  reverently  recognize  and  cherish  that  divine  Word 
which  at  the  first  began  to  be  spoken  by  prophets  and  holy 
men,  and  which  at  length  became  incarnate  in  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord, — blessed  be  his  holy  name  forever  1  —  as  that  consciousness 
of  his  truth  and  power  and  surpassing  beauty  which  He  himself 
produces  in  the  hearts  of  all  true  believers,  by  ways  some  of  which 
we  have  tried  to  indicate.  When  the  faint  but  sweet  echoes 
heard  in  stranded  shells  along  the  shore  supersede  or  silence  the 
roar  of  the  ocean  itself,  then,  not  sooner,  will  the  common  Chris- 
tian consciousness  supersede  or  silence  the  mighty  harmonies  of 
the  Word  of  God  contained  in  the  Scriptures.  No  matter  to 
what  heights  reason  may  climb,  no  matter  to  what  culture  the 
human  spirit  may  attain,  Christ  as  the  ctdmination,  the  fullness  of 
the  divine  Word  set  forth  in  the  Scriptures,  will  stiU  be  far  on. 
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infinitely  above  all  human  achievement,  the  glorious  and  ever- 
living  Word.  And  He,  as  found  in  the  Scriptures,  and  as  appre- 
hended and  interpreted  by  the  common  Christian  consciousness  of 
each  successive  age,  will  be,  as  He  should  be,  the  ultimate  criterion 
of  all  truth. 

Asher  H.  Wilcox. 
Norwich  Town,  Ct. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  SCIENTIFIC  TEMPER  IN 
MODERN   POETRY. 

(^Conduded.) 

IV. 

For,  more  and  more,  as  time  hastens  by,  our  poetry  takes  its 
stand  on  the  stem  and  sacred  ground  of  fact.  Modem  science 
has  ruthlessly  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  subject-matter  of 
our  older  poetry.  The  sweet  old  classic  myths,  the  dew-drenched 
mediaeval  epic  with  its  dragons  and  gnomes  and  fair  bewitched 
ladies, — they  have  vanished,  not  only  from  our  faith  but  from  our 
verse.  Our  heroes  no  longer  slash  off  each  other's  heads  in  the 
charming  old  fashion,  and  wander  about;  in  search  of  a  convenient 
wizard  to  put  them  on  again  ;  mermaids  do  not  abound  in  the 
British  Channel  or  the  Atlantic ;  and  even  the  dear  fairies  have 
ceased  to  trip  through  our  verse  in  dainty  guise.  Our  poetry  that 
rings  true  ignores  such  subjects  utterly.  If  we  wish  to  find  them 
treated  we  must  turn  to  the  poetry  which  is  but  a  morbid  though 
often  a  powerful  effort  to  reconstruct  the  past.  In  whatever 
direction  we  look  we  find  evidence  that  modem  poetry  has  con- 
secrated itself  to  the  study  of  actual  conditions.  What  is  the 
difference  between  the  loftiest  poem  and  the  crudest  naturalistic 
romance  ?  Not  that  one  studies  fact  while  the  other  rejects  it, 
but  that  the  one  photographs  while  the  other  interprets.  Both 
insist  on  literal  and  accurate  truth ;  both  exclude  the  adventitious 
elements  of  interest  which  were  once  considered  essential.  Pre- 
ternatural and  improbable  incidents  are  as  rigidly  ruled  out  by  a 
Wordsworth  as  by  a  2iola ;  they  are  ruled  out  through  the  whole 
extent  of  modern  poetry. 

To  substantiate  this  assertion  in  detail  would  be  interesting ; 
but  the  exclusion  is,  perhaps,  most  remarkable,  as  it  is  certainly 
most  complete,  in  one  special  direction.    In  the  solemn  moments 
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when  they  approached  the  nearest  to  the  secret  of  existence,  and 
dealt  with  the  elemental  passions  of  the  human  heart,  the  older 
poets  almost  invariably  sought  to  add  depth  and  sacredness  to 
their  creations  by  the  introduction  of  an  objective  supernatural 
force.  Even  the  poet  of  unlimited  resources  and  most  free  from 
any  taint  of  morbidness  has  not  shrunk  from  this  expedient.  In 
his  most  intense  situations,  where  the  emotions  are  strained  to  the 
utmost,  and  the  real  is  separated  from  the  apparent,  Shakespeare 
emphasizes  most  strongly  the  supernatural  element.  The  mys- 
terious hags  surround  Macbeth  upon  the  blasted  heath ;  the  gray 
ghost  of  the  murdered  Dane  still  walks  his  castle  ramparts ;  the 
spirit  of  Csesar  scab  the  fate  of  Brutus.  In  the  crisis  of  the 
drama,  when  the  actual  life  of  actual  man  is  most  intensely 
portrayed,  come  these  strange  visitants  of  pity  or  terror. 

But  to  us  they  appear  no  more  ;  or,  if  they  appear,  it  is  but  as 
faint  allegorical  attractions,  as  interesting  subjective  illusions,  or 
at  best  as  the  ornament  of  a  graceful  medisBval  revival,  employed 
in  the  same  spirit  as  obsolete  words,  or  the  quaint  customs  of  a 
dead  chivalry.  Where  in  modem  poetry  shall  you  find  a  genuine, 
vigorous,  effective  ghost  ?  Where,  indeed,  except  in  the  morbid 
imaginings  of  a  soUtary  Yorkshire  girl,  cut  off  from  the  current 
of  modern  life  ;  and  even  in  that  wonderful  study  of  "  Wuthering 
Heights  "  the  ghastly  horror  of  the  conception  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  spirit  of  Catharine  is  neither  visible  nor  mentioned,  and  is 
realized  only  as  reflected  in  the  awful  bearing  of  the  man  pos- 
sessed. Even  in  Browning,  the  lover  of  abnormal  types  and  dis- 
eased conditions,  this  element  is  entirely  absent.  His  interest  and 
ours  no  longer  centres  in  the  spirit  summoned  back  to  earth ;  it 
centres  in  the  twisting  and  turning  of  the  mind  of  the  so-called 
medium,  his  tricks,  his  whines,  his  clever  sophisms,  his  half- 
beliefs.  The  most  effective  of  the  older  methods  of  exciting  awe 
has  been  lost  to  us. 

"  I  look  for  ghosts  —  but  none  will  force 
Their  way  to  me  ;  't  is  falsely  said 
That  ever  there  was  intercourse 
Between  the  living  and  the  dead." 

This  is  the  conclusion  of  our  serious  thought,  reflected  in  our  se- 
rious poetry. 

Surely  there  has  been  seen,  in  the  whole  history  of  poetic  de- 
velopment, no  so  radical  and  remarkable  a  change  as  has  occurred 
to-day ;  and  to  all  lovers  of  poetry  the  change  must  seem  at  first, 
I  think,  a  very  doleful  one.    We  look  about  —  those  of  us  whose 
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enthusiasm  is  not  aroused  by  the  stupid  parts  of  nature,  by  worms 
and  sticks  and  the  articulation  of  cockroaches'  tails  —  with  a 
mournful  expectation  of  finding  life  very  prosaic.  Our  child- 
hood's paradise,  the  sphere  in  which  the  imagination  lived  and 
worked,  has  seemingly  been  hurled  away  into  space;  it  is  no 
wonder  that  we  gaze  after  it  with  sorrowful  hearts,  and  feel  that 
the  power  of  poetic  vision  will  droop  and  die,  deprived  of  its 
natural  atmosphere. 

Yet,  after  the  first,  we  begin  to  see  that  there  may  be  compen- 
sations for  our  loss.  We  suspect  dimly  that  the  mystery  of  light 
may  be  as  suggestive  as  the  mystery  of  darkness ;  that  men  and 
women,  aglow  with  passion,  radiant  with  thought,  wondrous  in 
personality,  may  prove  as  interesting  as  the  most  delightful  of 
n3rmphs  and  grifGins ;  that,  in  short,  the  truest  idealism  may  rise 
from  the  most  genuinely  realistic  basis.  In  the  midst  of  our 
regret  for  the  charming  elements  of  old  romance  we  remember 
Landor:  —  "The  human  heart  is  the  world  of  poetry;  the  imagina- 
tion is  only  its  atmosphere.  Fairies  and  genii  and  angels  them- 
selves are  at  best  its  insects,  glancing  with  unsubstantial  wings 
about  its  lower  regions  and  less  noble  edifices."  As  we  fear  lest 
the  rejection  of  the  supernatural  imply  denial  of  spiritual  agencies, 
we  feel,  in  listening  to  Carlyle,  that  perhaps  we  are  only  begin- 
ning to  look  for  those  agencies  no  longer  without  us  but  within 
us:  "Ghosts I  There  are  nigh  a  thousand  million  walking  the 
earth  openly  at  noontide  ;  some  half-hundred  have  vanished  from 
it,  some  half-hundred  have  arisen  on  it,  ere  thy  watch  ticks  once." 
There  comes  to  us  a  deepening  sense  of  the  mystery  and  solemnity 
of  actual  life,  and  we  begin  dimly  to  surmise  that  the  true  func- 
tion of  the  imagination  may  be  to  work,  not  in  subservience  to 
capricious  speculation,  but  in  harmony  with  perceived  reality. 

But  the  true  significance  and  scope  of  this  change  can  be  defi- 
nitely apprehended  only  when  we  consider  it,  not  as  an  isolated 
phenomenon,  but  in  relation  to  the  other  great  movements  in  the 
historical  development  of  poetry.  The  briefest  summary  of  these 
movements  will  suffice. 

Till  the  end  of  the  Elizabethan  period  English  poetry  hardly 
knew  how  to  deal  with  the  mass  of  material  presented  to  it.  A 
world  of  marvel  pressed  in  upon  the  poet  on  every  side ;  and  the 
strange  romance  of  actual  existence  blended  with  the  ungovemed 
creations  of  fancy  to  produce  in  his  mind  a  shifting  phantas- 
magoria as  confused  as  it  was  beautiful.  His  personality  was 
literally  swamped  in  the  flood  of  passion  and  beauty  that  surged 
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arooiid  him.  Choice  was  a  matter  of  accident,  not  of  method; 
order  and  arrangement  were  hardly  thought  of. 

Then  came  the  reaction.  A  generation  arose  which  felt  keenly 
the  incoherent  and  disorganized  character  of  this  extraordinary 
poetry ;  and  it  went  to  the  other  extreme.  Harmony  and  propor- 
tion were  its  watchwords.  It  introduced  law  into  methods  of 
form,  control  into  methods  of  thought.  Its  work  was  necessary, 
but  the  effect  on  poetry  was  narrowing ;  for  it  rejected  all  phe- 
nomena which  it  could  not  classify ;  it  restricted  scope  while  they 
perfected  method ;  and  the  laws  under  which  it  worked  were  in- 
ferred, not  from  reverent  study  of  the  controlling  principles  of 
nature,  but  from  self-centred  speculation. 

Thus  the  romanticists  ignored  law,  while  the  classicists  despised 
fact ;  and  the  world  of  the  one  is  incoherent,  while  the  world  of 
the  other  is  artificial.  Before  the  revolution  the  classical  spirit 
was,  on  the  whole,  predominant,  though  new  forces  were  beginning 
to  appear.  The  poet  still  felt  that  if  any  phenomenon  refused  to 
be  assigned  some  special  place  in  his  neatly  arranged  scheme,  the 
world  and  not  himself  was  responsible  for  the  confusion.  And  as 
the  subjects  which  could  be  utilized  by  a  literary  method  of  so 
narrow  a  scope  were  practically  exhausted,  the  outlook  for  poetry 
was  not  encouraging.  The  emptiness,  not  only  of  poetry  but  of 
all  knowledge,  was  indeed  clearly  recognized  by  the  keenest  minds 
at  almost  the  beginning  of  this  period.  Wrote  Cowley  in  a  pane- 
gyric on  Harvey,  the  discoverer  of  the  circulation  :  — 

"  Thoa,  Harvey,  sought  for  Truth  in  Truth's  own  book, 
The  creatures  ;  which  by  God  Himself  was  writ ; 
And  wisely  thought  *t  was  fit 
Not  to  read  comments  only  upon  it, 
But  on  th'  original  itself  to  look. 
Methinks  in  art's  great  circle  others  stand 
Locked  up  together,  hand  in  hand. 
Every  one  leads  as  he  is  led, 
The  same  bare  path  they  tread. 
And  dance,  like  fairies,  a  fantastic  round, 
But  neither  change  their  motion  nor  their  groond." 

Nothing  could  better  describe  the  condition  of  poetry  during 
part  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  It  was  obvious 
that  unless  some  renovating  and  enlarging  impulse  from  without 
should  infuse  fresh  vigor  into  poetic  thought,  that  thought  was 
doomed.  The  direction  in  which  such  an  impulse  would  most 
efficiently  work,  was  also  obvious.  It  should  unite  the  essential 
power  of  the  two  opposing  schools.     It  should  recognize  as  the 
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central  point  of  the  universe  a  controlled  and  even  will ;  yet  it 
must  also  open  itself  to  the  full  to  every  revelation  from  the  outer 
world. 

The  influence  came;  and  it  came  from  the  most  improbable 
quarter.  The  scientific  temper,  falsely  conceived,  had  seemed  to 
be  drying  up  the  very  roots  of  our  poetry  ;  the  scientific  temper, 
rightly  apprehended,  was  to  infuse  into  its  veins  a  fresh  and  vig- 
orous sap.  We  cannot  here  trace  the  development  of  science 
during  the  long  transition  from  speculation  to  observation  ;  but 
the  end  is  known  to  alL  The  characteristic  of  the  scientific 
thought  of  the  century  has  been  the  union  of  a  profound  recog- 
nition of  law  with  a  passionate  reverence  for  fact.  The  scientific 
temper  has  permeated  in  all  conceivable  directions  our  modem 
life ;  it  has  therefore  come  in  direct  contact  with  the  instincts  of 
the  poet.  Now  this  union  presented  the  very  elements  for  the 
lack  of  which,  as  we  have  tried  to  show,  poetry  was  withering 
away.  It  retained  and  encouraged  the  orderly  methods  which 
had  become  almost  a  law  of  thought ;  but  it  invigorated  them  by 
bringing  them  into  harmony  with  the  formative  principles  of 
nature.  It  taught  that  true  harmony  lay  back  of  human  inven- 
tion in  the  very  constitution  of  the  universe,  and  that  man  was 
not  to  evolve  it  from  his  own  imaginings,  but  to  discover  it  in  the 
workings  of  objective  and  eternal  law.  Thus  it  at  once  sanctioned 
and  exalted  the  classical  love  of  method.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  has  shown  us  the  legitimate  use  of  these  thoroughly  disci- 
plined faculties  ;  for  it  has  taught  us  to  devote  them  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  wonderful  world  around.  This  world  had  been 
practically  ignored  from  the  time  of  Elizabeth  to  that  of  Cowper ; 
it  had  never  indeed  been  studied  with  critical  yet  wakeful  eyes. 
It  has  been  reserved  for  the  scientific  spirit  to  rediscover  it  for  us, 
and  to  proclaim  that  there  is  without  us  an  inexhaustible  wealth 
of  poetic  material  never  systematically  explored.  And  the  more 
our  poetry  listens  to  this  summons,  the  more  clearly  it  perceives 
the  truth  of  the  message.  It  discovers  a  world  so  rich  in  wonder 
and  beauty  that  the  loftiest  poetic  power  finds  full  scope  in  its 
interpretation,  and  need  never  be  tempted  to  seek  within  itseK  a 
creation  more  full  of  spiritual  significance;  and,  realizing  with 
amazement  the  infinite  breadth  and  depth  of  the  revelation  that 
awaits  it  without,  it  inevitably  rejects  with  impatience,  and  almost 
with  scorn,  the  spurious,  strained,  and  unreal  fancies  with  which 
its  childhood  was  pleased. 

It  is  really  wonderful,  when  one  considers,  to  see  how  few  and 
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scattered  are  the  elements  in  the  great  world  of  reality  which  have 
been  touched  by  the  interpreting  finger  of  poetry.  Scarce,  in- 
deed, and  constantly  repeated,  are  the  governing  motifs  of  our 
older  poetry.  One  can  almost  catalogue  them  on  one's  fingers. 
The  elementary  passions  of  man  —  love,  hate,  jealousy,  ambition, 
fear  —  are  grandly  rendered  in  broad,  simple  touches  ;  but  of  the 
subtle  play  of  character  upon  character,  of  those  infinitely  com- 
plex and  delicate  situations  which  make  up  life,  we  find  few  hints. 
The  English  country  in  May,  with  its  quiet  meadows,  its  daisies 
and  larks,  is  preserved  for  us  in  dewy  freshness  ;  but  for  any  de- 
scription of  star-y-pointing  mountains,  or  the  multitudinous  roar 
of  the  ocean,  we  look  in  vain.  As  we  glance  about  us  at  the 
seething  earth  and  then  turn  to  our  book-shelves,  we  must  feel,  I 
think,  that,  except  in  its  most  obvious  aspects,  the  world  of  nature 
and  of  human  life  alike  wait  their  interpreter. 

To  a  great  extent  they  wait  him  stiU.  The  new  vistas  opened 
are  so  bewilderingly  many  that  the  feet  of  poetry  naturally  pause 
before  entering  upon  them.  Yet  in  the  great  outburst  of  song 
which  ushered  in  the  century,  and  has  continued  with  no  pause  till 
the  present  day,  we  may  already  trace  a  change,  —  a  change  so 
great  that  it  seems  inconceivable  until  tested  by  careful  and  mi- 
nute analysis.  Two  great  tendencies  are  to  be  traced  in  this 
modem  poetry.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  an  extension  of  the 
scope  and  variety  of  poetic  form,  which  allies  itself  to  the  classical 
enthusiasm  for  good  technique,  broadened  by  contact  with  the 
scientific  perception  of  harmonious  law.  This  tendency  bears 
fruit  in  the  high  technical  standard  for  verse  obvious  in  every 
magazine  ;  it  has  given  us  the  exquisitely  modulated  melody  of  a 
"  Christabel,"  and  the  fine  workmanship  of  a  Rossetti.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  enlargement  of  scope  is  even  more  noticeable  in 
the  case  of  subject  than  in  that  of  form.  It  is  amazing  to  see 
how  many  more  topics  are  now  treated  in  poetry  than  ever  before. 
Even  the  time  of  Elizabeth  seems  poverty-stricken  indeed,  as 
compared  to  our  own,  when  subjected  to  this  criterion.  Words- 
worth has  shown  us  the  beauty  of  the  lives  of  ordinary  men  and 
women ;  Shelley  and  others  have  created  the  imaginative  treat- 
ment of  nature  for  its  own  sake ;  Browning  has  brought  within 
the  sphere  of  poetry  subjects  upon  a  cursory  glance  most  impoetic. 
But  not  only  extensively  but  intensively  —  to  use  technical  terms 
—  has  the  province  of  poetry  been  enlarged.  We  treat  of  more 
subjects;  but  still  more  striking  is  the  greater  minuteness  and 
accuracy  of  method  in  rendering  any  given  theme.     For  this 
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change,  the  scientific  temper,  which  has  first  taught  us  the  power 
of  detailed  vision,  is  obviously  responsible  ;  and  the  change  is  in 
accordance  with  the  strictest  law  of  scientific  development.  Lit- 
erature, like  everything  else,  proceeds  from  vague  to  definite,  from 
general  to  specific.     It  no  longer  asserts  ;  it  contemplates. 

When  poetry  first  began  to  appreciate  the  charms  of  observar 
tion  it  passed  through  a  brief  but  curious  phase.  For  a  time  it 
appreciated  nothing  else.  The  pseudo-scientific  school  at  the  close 
of  the  last  century  could  see  nothing  in  nature  but  an  accumula- 
tion of  details.  Were  the  details  sordid?  No  matter;  there 
they  were,  and  they  should  be  described.  Listen  to  Cowper,  on 
the  raising  of  cucumbers  :  — 

''  The  seed,  selected  wisely,  plump  and  smooth 
And  glossy,  he  commits  to  pots,  of  size 
Diminutive,  well-filled  with  well-preserved 
And  fruitful  soil,  that  has  been  treasured  long. 
And  drank  no  moisture  from  the  dripping  clouds. 
These  on  the  warm  and  genial  earth,  that  hides 
The  smoking  manure,  and  overspreads  it  all. 
He  places  lightly  ;  and  as  Time  subdues 
The  rage  of  fermentation,  plunges  it 
In  the  soft  medium,"  etc.,  etc. 

It  is  as  impossible  to  deny  that  this  is  scientific  as  to  affirm  that  it 
is  poetic  Poetry,  however,  soon  recovered  from  this  attack  of 
literaUsnL  It  realized  that  its  function  was  not  to  catalogue  but 
to  interpret,  and  that  the  power  to  transfigure  was  as  necessary  as 
the  power  to  perceive. 

Thus  from  the  time  of  Wordsworth,  our  modem  poetry  gives 
us  objective  truth,  faced  unflinchingly,  lovingly,  and  minutely,  but 
fused  with  the  true  imaginative  spirit.  A  comparison  of  bits  of 
description  will  show  us  clearly  the  distance  we  have  traveled 
since  early  times.  We  will  take  first  the  same  effect,  and  that  a 
vague  one ;  but  even  in  dealing  with  mist  and  vapor,  the  clear-cut 
precision  of  the  modem  stands  out  sharply  against  the  weird 
cloudiness  of  the  elder  poet.  Our  first  quotation  is  from  the  great 
Saxon  epic,  Beowulf.  Mr.  Arnold's  beautiful  lines  hardly  need 
an  introduction :  — 

"  They  in  a  dark  land,  cliffs  of  wolves  dwell,  windy  nesses,  dan- 
gerous marshes,  where  mountain-stream,  under  cloud  of  the  nesses 
flows  down  below,  a  lake  imder  the  earth.  .  .  .  That 's  no  un- 
haimted  place.  Thence  the  boiling  of  waters  rises  up  high,  wan 
to  the  clouds,  when  the  wind  rouses  the  hateful  storms,  while  dark 
grows  the  air,  the  heavens  weep." 
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*'  Ye  storm-winds  of  Autunm 
Who  rash  hy,  who  shake 
The  windows,  and  ruffle 
The  gleam-lighted  lake,  — 

'*  Ye  are  bound  for  the  mountains  I 
Ah  I  with  you  let  me  go 
Where  your  cold  distant  barrier 
The  vast  range  of  snow, 
Through  the  loose  clouds  lifts  dimly 
Its  white  peaks  in  air. 
How  deep  is  their  stillness  I 
Ah !  would  I  were  there  ! 

"  Where  the  white  mists  forever 
Are  spread  and  unfurled 
In  the  stir  of  the  forces 
Whence  issued  the  world." 

Let  US  take  an  Instance  in  which  a  closer  resemblance  might  be 
expected.  Probably  no  two  poets  were  ever  more  nearly  aldn  in 
temperament  than  Spenser  and  Keats ;  and  whatever  differences 
exist  were  rather  on  the  ethical  than  on  the  aesthetic  side.  When, 
therefore,  we  find  a  fundamental  contrast  in  their  treatment  of 
the  same  subject,  we  naturally  infer  that  it  may  be  ascribed  less 
to  the  individuality  of  the  authors  than  to  the  distinctive  charac- 
teristics of  their  times.  Listen,  then,  to  a  forest  of  Spenser's,  — 
Spenser  the  elaborate,  the  overloaded  with  detail,  —  and  then  to 
a  forest  of  Keats' :  — 

''  Enforced  to  seeke  some  covert  nigh  at  hand, 
A  shadie  grove  not  far  awaj  they  spide  .  .  . 

<<  Much  can  they  praise  the  trees  so  straighte  and  hye, 
The  sapling  pine,  the  cedar  proud  and  tall  — 
The  vine-propp  elm,  the  poplar  never  dry, 
The  builder  oake,  sole  king  of  forests  all, 
The  aspen,  good  for  staves;  the  cypress  funerall "  — 

And  so  forth,  and  so  forth.  Fancy  the  courage  of  a  modem  poet 
who  should  venture  to  describe  his  trees  as  "  straighte "  and 
"  hye."  They  are  excellent  words,  and  perfectly  true ;  but  there 
is  about  them  something  obvious  which  fails  to  appeal  to  the 
modem  reader. 

Keats  has  but  one  tree  In  his  forest ;  and  he  gives  the  spirit  of 
it,  not  by  enumeration  of  details,  but  by  grand  imaginative  grasp 
of  the  whole.  Yet  who  can  read  the  lines  without  feeling  himself 
in  the  very  presence  of  the  hushed  and  dusky  wood  ? 

«  As  when,  upon  a  trancM  summer  night. 
Those  green-robed  senators  of  mighty  woods, 
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Tall  oaks,  branch-charm^  by  the  earnest  stars, 
Dream,  and  so  dream  all  night  without  a  stir, 
Save  from  one  gradual  solitary  gust, 
Which  comes  upon  the  silence,  and  dies  off 
As  if  the  ebbing  air  had  but  one  wave." 

Or,  if  one  like  to  compare  with  Spenser  a  modern  fragment  in 
the  enumerative  method,  take  Wordsworth,  with  his 

"  Tall  ash-tree,  sown  by  winds,  by  yapors  nursed. 
In  the  dry  crannies  of  the  pendent  rocks  ; 
Ught  birch,  aloft  upon  the  horizon's  edge, 
A  veil  of  glory  for  the  ascending  moon  ; 
And  oak,  whose  roots  by  noontide  dew  were  damped, 
And  on  whose  forehead  inaccessible 
The  raven  lodged  in  safety." 

But  it  is  impossible  to  substantiate  such  an  assertion  as  we  have 
made  by  any  mere  group  of  quotations.  Its  truth  can  only  be 
tested  by  a  familiarity  with  the  whole  range  of  English  poetry. 
Failing  this,  the  next  best  thing  which  we  can  do  is  perhaps  to 
judge  Hercules  from  his  foot,  —  to  take  up,  that  is,  one  or  two 
narrow  lines  of  topic  common  to  all  poetry  after  the  comparative 
method.  An  exhaustive  and  minute  analysis  of  this  kind  would 
be  necessary  as  an  adequate  criterion  of  our  statement ;  but  it 
would  fill  volumes ;  and  a  few  hints  may  at  least  show  the  method 
which  such  an  analysis  ought  to  follow. 

The  number  of  lines  which  invite  investigation  almost  defies 
choice.  Any  one  would  serve  our  purpose  of  demonstrating  the 
increased  minuteness  and  accuracy  of  modem  poetry ;  but  it  will 
be  as  well  to  take  the  line  in  which  such  a  growth  of  minuteness 
would  not  be  a  priori  expected.  Now,  if  anywhere,  it  is  in  the 
treatment  of  character  that  we  fail  to  expect  clearness  of  outline. 
The  mental  sciences  have  this  century  been  thrown  into  a  con- 
fusion from  which  they  have  hardly  emerged,  and  it  is  too  soon  to 
predict  the  effect  on  literature  of  the  new  psychology.  Yet  we 
find  on  observation  that  the  growing  passion  for  the  specific  has 
introduced  a  new  development,  so  curious  that  it  might  seem  too 
fantastic  to  note,  were  it  not  the  last  step  in  a  perfectly  logical 
series. 

The  earliest  treatment  of  man  in  literature  is  purely  abstract 
and  general.  Deucalion  and  Adam  appear  as  simple  types  of  the 
race.  A  little  later,  and  the  process  of  individualization  begins. 
Grreeks  and  Trojans  are  differentiated  in  the  Iliad ;  the  hero 
stands  off  sharply  from  the  crowd  of  "  raskell  many  "  in  Beowulf. 
Another  step,  and  the  process  is  carried  farther.    In  Chaucer  we 
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find  the  type,  not  of  a  race,  but  of  a  class.  The  Knight,  —  not 
the  individual  knight,  you  perceive,  but  the  knight  in  general,  — 
the  Abbess,  the  Squire,  the  Parson,  are  rendered  with  so  keen  a 
touch  that  we  may  almost  say  that  character  begins  to  emerge. 

Let  us  take  another  step  —  a  shorter  one  this  time  — to  the  age 
of  Elizabeth.  Here  indeed  is  a  development  I  We  find  no  longer 
man  in  the  abstract,  man  the  type  of  a  whole  class.  The  individ- 
ual stands  before  us,  separate  from  all  other  men,  a  Macbeth,  an 
Othello,  or  a  Lear.  And  here  notice  that  in  a  certain  sense  the 
specific  implies  and  includes  the  general.  The  Hesiodic  concep- 
tion of  Deucalion  teaches  us  little  concerning  a  Hamlet ;  but  in 
reading  of  Hamlet  we  find  perpetually  implied  the  truths  of  a  uni- 
versal humanity. 

It  would  seem  that  we  had  now  taken  our  last  step.  Have  we 
not  arrived  at  individual  Man,  and  is  not  this  the  ultimate  unit  ? 

Let  us  try  the  experiment.  Pass  over  two  centuries  more.  Take 
down  the  most  voluminous  author  on  your  shelves.  Consider 
Browning.  Here  is  a  poet  absolutely  devoted  to  the  study  of 
human  life  ;  here  is  a  canvas  crowded  with  figures.  With  figures  ? 
No,  not  exactly.  With  moods  rather,  with  psychological  situa- 
tions. He  has  carried  the  process  of  analysis  and  specialization  a 
step  further.  His  method  is  neither  Chaucerian  nor  Shakespear- 
ean. His  unit  is  not  the  type ;  it  is  not  the  individual :  it  is  the 
state,  the  phase,  the  isolated  and  peculiar  experience  of  the  souL 
The  condition  of  a  nature  at  some  crucial  moment  —  this  is  his  con- 
stantly recurring  theme.  His  favorite  verse-form  of  the  dramatic 
monologue  is  admirably  adapted  to  such  treatment ;  but  the  same 
method  is  no  less  evident  in  his  longer  poems.  Where  does  the 
interest  centre  in  "  Paracelsus  "  ?  Does  the  name  call  up  the  clear- 
cut  conception  of  a  synthetic  character,  apprehended  as  a  whole  ? 
Does  it  not  rather  suggest  the  successive  phases  of  a  soul's  devel- 
opment? As  the  type  was  behind  the  individual,  so  indeed  must 
the  individual  be  behind  the  phase;  but  the  interest  penetrates 
deeper,  and  fixes  itself  on  the  complexities  of  a  special  situation. 

This  method  is  in  a  measure  that  of  all  modern  poets  —  even  of 
Bossetti,  the  least  scientific  of  them  all.  But  it  belongs  in  a  pecul- 
iar sense  to  Browning ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  he  deserves  to  take 
rank  above  all  other  poets  of  human  life.  He  has  made  his  own, 
in  the  study  of  character,  a  new  method ;  and  this  method  not  only 
harmonizes  perfectly  with  the  scientific  spirit  of  close  investigation, 
but  completes  the  sequence  of  continuous  diflferentiation  carried  out 
from  the  earliest  times. 
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In  other  lines  of  investigation,  less  complicated  by  conflicting 
tendencies,  the  growth  in  specialization  is  even  more  obvious.  Al- 
most any  element  which  offers  itself  to  the  poet's  vision  will  fur- 
nish such  aline.  Suppose  we  take  one  which  from  its  picturesque- 
ness  promises  to  be  easy  to  follow,  and  devote  a  few  minutes  to 
the  development  in  English  poetry  of  the  sense  of  color.  Fancy 
first  what  a  modem  Nature-poem  would  be  without  it.  Take 
from  Shelley  the  "  moon-light  colored  cup "  of  his  lily,  with  the 
"  fiery  star  which  is  its  eye  " ;  from  Tennyson  the  "  rosy  plume- 
lets of  the  larch,"  the  "  laburnums,  dropping-wells  of  fire,"  and 
"all  the  silvery  gossamers  that  twinkle  into  green  and  gold," 
and  see  how  life  and  interest  vanish.  A  colorless  world  is  as 
dreary  in  poetry  as  it  would  be  in  reality.  But  let  us  see  how  far 
this  element  was  emphasized  in  early  times.  Mr.  Gladstone's  curi- 
ous hypothesis,  which  accounts  for  the  complete  absence  of  color- 
epithets  in  Homer  by  supposing  the  old  Greeks  to  have  been  color- 
blind, is  familiar  to  all.  Turning  to  the  dawn  of  our  own  lit- 
erature, we  find  in  the  frequent  nature  and  armor  descriptions  of 
Beowulf  scarcely  a  single  color-term,  unless  it  be  the  strange 
"  snake-colored  "  applied  to  a  sword.  In  Chaucer,  the  next  great 
representative  poet,  there  is  a  certain  change.  That  his  perception 
of  color  was  strong  and  true  is  obvious  from  such  a  vivid  piece 
of  work  as  the  Cock  in  the  "Nonne-priest's  Tale,"  and  from  such 
bits  as  these :  — 

<'  Emelie,  that  fairer  was  to  seene 
Than  is  the  lilie  on  her  stalke  greene. 
And  fresher  than  the  May  with  floores  new, 
For  with  the  rose-colour  strof  her  hew  "  — 

*' And  northward,  on  a  turret  on  the  wall, 
Of  alabaster  white,  and  red  corall 
An  oratorie,  riche  for  to  see." 

But  his  evident  appreciation  only  makes  the  customary  absence 
of  the  color-element  more  striking.  Even  in  the  "Knightes 
Tale,"  where  the  treatment  is  purely  pictorial,  such  passages  as 
the  above  can  be  counted  on  one's  fingers.  In  the  Prologue 
there  are  but  a  half-dozen  touches,  each  dismissed  in  a  single  word. 
The  white  and  red  embroidery  of  the  Squire's  tunic,  the  scarlet 
stockings  of  the  Wife  of  Bath,  the  black  beard  of  the  Sompno, 
are  sharp,  clear,  and  effective ;  but  they  are  obvious  and  brief. 
The  scale  is  limited  to  half-ardozen  full  tones  —  scarlet,  green,  gold, 
and  the  modifications  of  white.  Half-tints  are  unknown,  and  subtle 
combinations  do  not  exist     In  the  poets  that  follow  Chaucer,  the 
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same  deficienoj  is  obyions.  An  oocasional  exquisite  and  natural 
touch  makes  us  wonder  all  the  more  at  the  surrounding  barrenness. 
Here,  for  instance,  are  two  lines  from  that  lovely  poem,  ^^The 
Flower  and  the  Leafe,"  showing  with  what  delicate  feeling  the 
poet  had  observed  the  translucent  effect  of  little,  new  leaves  against 

a  bright  sky. 

<<  Branches  brode,  laden  with  leyes  new. 
That  sprongen  out  agen  the  sunne-schene, 
Some  very  red,  and  some  a  glad  light  greene.** 

But  it  is  the  only  unconventional  touch  in  the  whole  eighty-five 
stanzas,  except  the  original  simile  applied  to  the  grass :  — 

<<  So  small,  so  thicke,  so  shorte,  so  fresh  of  hue. 
That  most  like  onto  greene  wool,  I  woot,  it  was." 

Glancing  hastily  through  the  later  lyrists,  we  find  the  scale 
equally  limited,  the  descriptive  touches  equally  conventional  and 
few.  It  is  hard  to  believe,  judging  from  this  point  alone,  that 
these  men  ever  looked  straight  at  the  shimmering  hues  of  nature. 
When  we  reach  the  Elizabethans,  we  certainly  expect  a  change. 
Kich,  sensuous,  impassioned,  they  leave  on  our  minds  a  wealth  of 
sumptuous  imagery  which  criticism  instinctively  characterizes  as 
^^  highly-colored."  But  when  we  analyze  this  impression,  and  test 
it  by  specific  reference,  it  mysteriously  evaporates.  Spenser  is 
certainly  the  most  prodigal  author  of  the  time.  His  very  name 
calls  up  to  the  mind  a  gorgeous  and  brilliant  pageant.  We  can- 
not study  now  the  means  by  which  he  produces  this  effect ;  but  it 
is  certainly  not  through  the  use  of  color.  His  scale  is  the  old  con- 
ventional limited  one ;  his  allusions  are  few  and  commonplace. 
In  the  first  book  of  the  Faerie  Queene  there  are  only  ten  color-epi- 
thets. His  only  really  powerful  work  in  this  line  is  in  the  chiar- 
oscuro of  which  he  is  a  master :  — 

*'  At  last  he  came  unto  a  gloomy  glade, 

Covered  with  boughs  and  shrubs  from  heaven's  light, 

Whereas  he  sitting  found  in  secret  shade. 

An  uncouth  salvage  and  uncivil  wight  — 

"  His  yron  cote,  all  overgrowne  with  rust, 
Was  underneath  enveloped  with  gold, 
Whose  glistring  glosse,  darkened  with  filthy  dust, 
Yet  well  appeared  to  have  been  of  old 
A  work  of  rich  entayll  and  curious  mould." 

If,  then,  in  the  magnificent  style  of  the  Elizabethans  we  find 
such  poverty,  it  is  obvious  what  we  may  expect  from  their  succes- 
sors. In  the  eighteenth  century  the  world  becomes  cold  as  ice  and 
gray  as  ashes.     It  is  positively  wan. 
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And  DOW  let  us  turn  to  our  own  time.  Here  is  a  stanza  of  Shel- 
ley's, chosen  at  random,  —  a  stanza  which  will  also  illustrate  the 
exquisite  use  of  a  scientific  conception :  — 

**  As  the  dissolving  warmth  of  dawn  may  fold 
A  half-unfrozen  dew-globe,  green  and  gold. 
And  crystalline,  till  it  becomes  a  winged  mist, 
And  wanders  up  the  vault  of  the  blue  day, 
Outlives  the  noon,  and  on  the  sun's  last  ray 
Hangs  o'er  the  sea,  a  fleece  of  fire  and  amethyst." 

We  must  not  linger  over  the  wealth  of  quotations  that  entices 
us.  We  can  hardly  open  a  page  of  modem  descriptive  poetry 
which  is  not  aglow  with  rich  color,  or  suffused  with  delicate,  soft 
tints.  The  extension  of  the  scale  is  no  less  remarkable  than  the 
frequency  of  its  use ;  and  the  fine  accuracy  of  discernment  forms 
the  most  striking  contrast  to  the  broad,  sparing  touches  of  the 
elder  poets.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  bit  from  a  poet  of  the  second 
order,  WiUiam  Morris :  — 

**  The  sun  is  setting  in  the  west ;  the  sky 
Is  clear  and  hard,  and  no  clouds  come  anigh 
The  golden  orb,  but  further  off  they  lie 
Still-gray  and  black,  with  edges  red  as  blood, 
And  underneath  them  is  the  weltering^flood 
Of  some  huge  sea,  whose  tumbling  hills,  as  they 
Turn  restless  sides  about,  are  black  or  gray, 
Or  green,  or  glittering  with  the  golden  flame." 

The  increased  definiteness  which  we  notice  in  this  line  is  char- 
acteristic of  all.  It  would  be  delightful  to  take  up  the  treatment  of 
form,  of  music,  of  a  hundred  phenomena ;  but  we  must  content  our- 
selves with  a  bare  assertion,  of  which  we  have  simply  suggested  the 
proof.  Everywhere  alike  we  should  find  our  own  poetry  accurate 
where  the  old  is  careless,  definite  where  the  old  is  vague,  detailed 
where  the  old  is  general.  This,  then,  is  the  result  of  that  new 
reverence  for  fact,  introduced  by  natural  science,  which  seemed  at 
first  sight  so  mournfully  to  have  curtailed  the  possibilities  of  poetic 
work.  On  the  one  hand  it  has  enlarged  the  sphere  of  poetry  by 
the  introduction  of  a  new  world  of  subjects ;  on  the  other,  it  has 
trained  the  poetic  vision  to  a  delicacy  of  perception  before  un- 
known. 


Thus  in  all  directions  we  find  that  the  change  which  has  trans- 
figured science  has  breathed  also  upon  our  modem  poetry.  We 
started  with  questioning  the  power  of  the  imagination  to  assimilate 
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the  elements  which  form  the  scientific  spirit;  and  our  analysis 
has  resulted  in  an  answer  to  our  question  more  satisfactory  than 
we  could  possibly  have  foretold.  Science  has  turned  the  eyes  of 
poetry  from  the  self-centred  study  of  its  own  capricious  fancy  to 
the  willing  and  joyful  service  of  observed  fact.  The  synthetic  in- 
stinct of  the  imagination  has  been  vindicated  by  the  most  recent 
and  deepest  discoveries  of  scientific  law,  so  that  poets  hereafter 
may  emphasize  with  a  new  assurance  of  truthfulness  the  inter- 
dependence of  this  complex  universe.  And  the  scientific  belief  in 
an  ever-active  determining  energy,  working  through  every  form  of 
life,  and  sweeping  all  things  forward,  has  touched  with  renovating 
power  the  very  soul  of  modem  imaginative  thought  The  forma- 
tive ideas  of  science  have  exerted  over  our  modem  poetry  an  influ- 
ence as  widespread  as  it  is  profound. 

Our  chief  question  has  thus  been  answered.  But  there  is  an- 
other, which  must  at  least  be  definitely  recognized  before  we  close, 
though  we  can  hardly  award  to  it  an  adequate  treatment.  Our 
implied  attitude  has  been  throughout  optimistic.  We  have  spoken 
as  if  the  sphere  of  poetry  would  be  both  enlarged  and  enriched  by 
this  new  power.  Is  this  inevitably  true  ?  Is  the  strong  influence 
of  science  an  unmixed  good  ?  If  so,  it  is  hard  to  account  for  the 
unreasoned  convictions  of  people  in  general,  and  the  apparently 
real  conviction  of  thinkers,  that  the  influence  of  science  in  litera- 
ture is  attended  by  serious  dangers,  which  tend  insidiously  to  de- 
stroy the  life  of  poetry  by  robbing  it  of  its  characteristic  powers. 
The  dangers  exist ;  no  candid  mind  can  ignore  them ;  and  their 
gravity  is  measured  by  the  importance  and  vigor  of  their  causative 
principles.  The  idea  of  force  may  result  in  the  mechanical  fatal- 
ism which  sees  behind  the  whole  phantasma  of  existence  no  loving 
Will,  but  an  inert  impersonal  power.  The  belief  in  the  essential 
unity  pervading  nature  may  level  down  instead  of  up ;  failing  to 
raise  the  natural  to  the  level  of  the  spiritual,  it  may  drag  the  spirit- 
ual to  the  lower  material  plane,  till  the  physical  aspect  of  life 
engrosses  attention,  and  soul  is  viewed  as  the  mere  function  of 
automatically-active  matter.  The  love  of  fact  and  the  habit  of 
minute  observation  may  fetter  the  imagination  till  it  lose  its  glo- 
rious spontaneity  and  give  place  to  a  barren  enumerative  faculty. 

These  dangers  are  not  only  potential,  but  actuaL  They  have 
entered  into  the  very  depths  of  much  of  the  poetry  which  already 
exists.  In  our  running  analysis,  we  have  seen  how  curiously  some 
of  them  are  exemplified  in  the  school  of  poetry  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  which  dimly  apprehended  and   mechanically  ren- 
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dered  certain  elements  in  the  spirit  which  has  produced  our 
modem  science.  But  much  more  strikingly  in  the  poetry  of  our 
own  generation  do  we  find  illustrations  of  each  and  all  of  these 
tendencies.  A  dismal  fatalism  is  a  note  that  modern  poetry  too 
often  repeats.  In  one  form  or  another,  it  pervades  much  of  our 
otherwise  finest  work.  Sometimes  the  poet  succumbs  to  it  utterly, 
and  his  work  is  thereby  rendered  comparatively  ineffective,  what- 
ever elements  of  power  it  contain.  This  is  the  case  with  Morris. 
Sometimes  he  struggles  against  it,  and  the  strength  of  his  conflict 
gives  to  his  verse  a  vibrating  vitality.  This  is  the  case  with  Ar- 
nold, Tennyson,  Clough,  and  hosts  of  others.  Perhaps  of  all  our 
modem  poets.  Browning  is  the  only  one  completely  free  from  this 
taint.  The  second  tendency,  to  over-emphasize  the  physical,  is 
too  obvious  to  need  more  than  a  mention.  The  name  of  Swin- 
burne is  enough.  As  for  the  third  tendency,  that  the  imagination 
may  wither  away,  it  appears  in  rather  a  different  form.  Stupid 
poetry  is  not  unknown  among  us ;  but  we  have  nearly  learned 
the  lesson  to-day  that  a  versified  enumeration  of  facts  is  non-poetic. 
Darwin's  "  Botanic  Garden  "  and  Fletcher's  "  Purple  Island  "  are 
not  works  of  this  century ;  and  the  only  instance  that  I  can  re- 
member of  just  this  sort  of  work  is,  curiously  enough,  the  queer 
catalogues  of  Whitman.  But  the  same  conviction,  that  there  is 
no  longer  any  free  scope  for  the  imagination  since  its  new  material 
must  be  drawn  from  observed  fact,  is  evident  in  the  sizable  and 
despondent  school  that  utterly  ignores  subject,  uses  over  and  over 
again  the  old  motifs,  and  devotes  its  entire  attention  to  elaborat- 
ing technique. 

Fatalistic  poetry,  materialistic  poetry,  stupid  poetry,  —  these  are 
all  to  be  found  among  us.  We  cannot  deny  that  in  a  certain 
sense  they  are  fostered  by  the  principles  of  natural  science. 
Where  shall  be  our  safeguard  against  them  ? 

We  must  look  for  it,  not  without,  but  within.  We  find  it  in 
the  eternal  nature  and  function  of  true  poetry.  For  the  imagina- 
tion is  in  its  very  essence  a  spiritual  faculty.  It  exists  only  as  it 
bears  witness  to  the  reality  of  the  unseen ;  and  so  long  as  the 
spiritual  world  endures,  it  will  continue  to  draw  unfailing  vigor 
from  a  source  beyond  itself.  Viewed  in  the  light  of  its  calm  as- 
surance of  unseen  truth,  the  laws  and  ideas  of  which  we  have 
spoken  become  transfused  with  a  spirit  not  their  own.  From  a 
deadening  they  change  to  a  life-giving  influence.  The  passion  for 
Fact  can  never  result  in  the  narrowing  spirit  of  bald  enimiera- 
tion ;  for  the  function  of  the  imagination  is  to  interpret.    Thus 
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it  rejoices  in  the  inexhaustible  material  without,  and  submits  it- 
self with  joyous  and  grateful  humility  to  the  study  of  the  world 
of  glowing  wonder  in  which  the  soul  of  man  is  placed.  The 
sense  of  Unity,  finding  its  home  and  centre  in  faith,  testifies  to 
the  infinite  spiritual  significance  of  every  atom;  thus  it  stands 
forth  with  absolute  assurance  as  the  guarantee  against  isolation, 
which  is  death.  And  the  thought  of  omnipresent  Force  becomes 
to  poetry  a  source  of  never-failing  inspiration,  hope,  and  joy ;  for 
poetry  knows  that  that  Force  is  God. 

"  I  have  gone  the  whole  round  of  Creation  ;  I  saw  and  I  spoke  1 
I,  a  work  of  God's  hand  for  that  purpose,  received  in  my  brain 
And  pronounced  on  the  rest  of  His  handwork  —  returned  Him  again 
His  creation's  approval  or  censure  :  I  spoke  as  I  saw,  — 
I  report,  as  a  man  may,  of  (rod's  work  —  All 's  love,  yet  all 's  law. 
Now  I  lay  down  the  judgment  He  lent  me  ;  each  faculty  tasked 
To  perceive  Him,  has  gained  an  abyss,  where  a  dewdrop  was  asked. 
Have  I  knowledge  ?     Confounded  it  shrivels  at  wisdom  laid  bare. 
Have  I  forethought  ?     How  purblind,  how  blank,  to  the  Infinite  Care. 
Do  I  task  any  faculty  highest,  to  image  success  ? 
I  but  open  my  eyes  —  and  perfection,  no  more  and  no  less, 
In  the  kind  I  imagined,  full-fronts  me,  and  God  is  seen  Crod 
In  the  star,  in  the  stone,  in  the  flesh,  in  the  soul  and  the  clod. 
And  thus  looking  within  and  around  me,  I  ever  renew. 
With  that  stoop  of  the  soul  which  in  bending  upraises  it  too, 
The  submission  of  Man's  nothing  perfect  to  God's  all-complete. 
As  by  each  new  obeisance  in  spirit  I  rise  to  His  feet." 

Vida  D.  Seudder. 
Boston. 


PRAYER  IN  PUBLIC  WORSHIP. 

**  Qtumd  il  ft  nomm^  son  temple  nudson  d^oniaon,  Dieu  ft  montrtf  que  U  pri6re  eat  le  principal  de 
■on  aerrioe.'* — JoBH  CiLYnr. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  among  the  descendants  of  the  New 
England  Puritans,  and  among  the  Calvinistic  Protestants  of 
France,  there  is  to-day  a  similar,  though  entirely  disconnected, 
outreaching  after  a  more  worshipful  form  of  public  service.  In  a 
report  made  to  the  General  Association  of  the  Congregational 
Churches  of  Massachusetts  in  June,  1886,  attention  was  called  to 
the  fact  that  nearly  half  the  churches  of  the  State  had  in  some 
way  modified  their  old  order  in  the  direction  of  more  worshipful 
forms.  The  report,  not  made  by  a  novice  but  by  an  honored  cler- 
gyman who  has  been  in  the  ministry  nearly  forty  years,  earnestly 
recommended  that  attention  be  given  to  enriching  the  services  of 
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the  Lord's  day,  and  making  them  more  truly  devotional.  ^'  To  a 
larger  extent  than  ever  yet,"  it  says, "  our  sanctuaries  are  to  become 
houses  of  prayer."  ..."  Refusing  that  straightness  of  prescribed 
form  which  always  has  proved  itself  a  form  of  death,  [our  order] 
is  going  to  afiEord  all  the  variety  of  modes  and  forms  of  worship 
which  can  be  made  vital,  and  which  the  needs  of  differing  classes 
of  men  shall  require.  There  are  uses,  for  example,  for  which  a 
perfectly  extemporaneous  worship  will  ever  be  best.  These  uses 
will  continue  to  be  met.  For  other  uses  a  certain  proportion  of 
forms,  prepared  but  not  imposed,  are  helpful  to  the  best  results." 
•  .  .  "  Ministers  and  churches  are  to  see  to  it  that  no  empty  forms 
or  idle  words  abuse  their  worship ;  while  in  spirit  and  in  truth, 
and  also  in  holy  beauty,  aU  souls  and  all  tongues  unite  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Lord's  day  in  the  Lord's  house."  * 

The  same  subject  of  forms  of  worship  was  also  under  discussion 
in  May,  1886,  by  the  Coriferences  generales  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  France ;  while  later  in  the  year  two  articles  in  the 
"  Revue  Chr^tienne  "  of  Paris  advocated  an  advance  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  above  report. 

Significant  truly,  and  of  what?  Not  of  what  some  zealous 
churchmen  would  have  the  world  believe,  that  Puritanism  is  a  de- 
funct power,  of  which  traces  will  soon  be  found  only  in  history ; 
but  of  the  fact  that  Puritanism  —  and  to  a  less  degree  the  re- 
forming spirit  of  French  Calvinism  —  is  to-day  a  living  power; 
that  it  is  more  mindful  than  it  once  was  of  the  broader  wants  of 
man's  religious  nature ;  and  that  at  last  it  feels  itself  free,  as  it 
once  did  not,  to  appropriate  and  profit  by  the  liturgical  wealth  of 
the  ages.  Free,  for  the  reason  that  it  has  now  fulfilled  one  part  of 
its  mission.  There  is  now  no  more  danger  of  the  world's  returning 
to  its  thraldom  to  the  Pope  of  Rome  than  there  is  of  its  worshiping 
the  Sphinx  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyramids ;  but  there  was  such  danger 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  it  was  not  wholly  past  until 
reformed  Christianity  had  taken  on  its  grand  new  life  in  this 
mission  century.  And  so  long  as  this  menace  threatened,  there 
was  need  that  some  vigorous,  determined,  and  intelligent  body 
of  Christians,  like  our  ancestors,  should  deny  themselves  all  the 
extrinsic  beauties  and  accompaniments  of  worship  which  might 
entice  men  back  into  that  deadly  bondage.  That  it  was  a  self- 
denial  to  many  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  founders  of  our 

^  The  last  National  Council  of  Congregational  Churches  (Chicago,  1886), 
also,  appointed  a  standing  committee  on  the  ''  Improvement  of  Public  Wor- 
ddp." 
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New  England  commonwealth,  must  be  evident  when  we  reflect 
that  they  were  men  who  were  not  only  eminent  in  piety,  but  also 
distinguished  for  their  learning,  —  university  men,  familiar  with 
the  lore  of  the  ages,  and  not  oblivious  to  the  valuable  elements  in 
the  historic  liturgies.  Not  ignorantly,  and  not,  we  must  believe, 
without  a  pang,  but  with  a  conscientious  purpose,  they  gave  up 
the  good  with  the  bad.  And  now,  not  blindly  but  with  discrimi- 
nation, taught  by  the  ages,  but  not  hampered  by  them,  we,  their 
descendants,  are  to  resume  so  much  of  that  discarded  wealth  as 
shall  meet  the  wants  of  living  men.  That,  we  give  due  notice  to 
our  liturgy-bound  friends,  is  the  true  significance  of  this  new  out- 
reaching  among  Puritans  and  Calvinists. 

The  rationale  of  the  movement  may  be  better  understood  after 
tracing  briefly  the  history  of  the  church  liturgies.  In  the  ancient 
church,  by  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  we  discern  two 
distinct  orders  of  service,  adapted  respectively  to  the  worship  of 
catechumens,  or  persons  not  yet  received  into  full  fellowship,  and 
to  the  worship  of  the  faithful  who  had  access  to  the  divine  mys- 
teries ;  in  which  latter  service  the  Lord's  Supper  was  adminis- 
tered. This  rite,  it  is  well  known,  was  at  first  observed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  early  AgapsB,  or  love-feasts,  of  the  church.  When 
these  were  discontinued,  indeed  before  they  had  been  wholly  aban- 
doned, the  Lord's  Supper  was  transferred  to  the  morning  service 
of  worship.  Until  now  this  service  had  been  open  to  all,  believers 
and  unbelievers ;  and  for  some  time  after  the  transfer,  as  in  the 
time  of  Justin  (middle  of  the  second  century),  there  appears  to 
have  been  no  exclusion.  The  latter  half  of  the  second  century, 
however,  witnessed  a  marked  advance  from  the  earlier  simplicity 
of  worship,  and  by  the  days  of  TertuUian  (died  A.  D.  220)  a  dis- 
tinction was  made  between  the  earlier  part  of  the  service,  to 
which  all  might  still  come,  and  the  latter  part,  from  which  all  who 
were  not  baptized  were  excluded.  The  earlier  part  of  the  ser- 
vice was  very  simple,  consisting  of  the  confession  of  sins,  the 
chanting  of  psalms  and  hymns  of  praise  to  Christ,  reading  of  the 
Scriptures,  preaching,  and  prayer  for  those  who  were  to  retire,  as 
well  as,  in  some  churches,  for  authorities  and  for  the  poor  and  the 
sick.  The  succeeding  service  was  more  formal,  and  by  the  close  of 
the  third  century  had  developed  into  an  elaborate  ritual.  The  essen- 
tial parts  may  be  resolved  into :  (1)  The  offertory,  or  presentation 
of  gifts  ;  (2)  The  salutation,  or  kiss  of  peace  ;  (3)  A  confession  of 
faith,  which  early  assumed  the  form  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  ;  (4) 
The  eucharistic  or  thanksgiving  prayer,  generally  embodying  the 
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seraphic  hymn, "  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  of  hosts,"  etc. ;  (5) 
The  Consecration  of  the  elements,  using  the  Scripture  words  of  in- 
stitution, and  a  prayer  for  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  sanctify 
the  bread  and  the  wine  ;  (6)  A  prayer  of  general  intercession  for 
the  living  and  the  dead,  embodying  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  and  (7) 
The  GDmmunion  proper.  These  elements  were  uniformly  present, 
and,  although  elaborated  in  somewhat  different  order  and  form, 
there  was  sufficient  agreement  among  the  churches  to  prove  their 
common  origin.  In  the  third  century  there  was,  no  doubt,  con- 
siderable latitude  still  given  to  those  who  officiated,  the  liturgy 
being  still  unwritten ;  but  in  the  fourth  century  written  forms 
gave  to  the  service  substantially  the  order  still  preserved  to  us  in 
such  ancient  liturgies  as  those  of  St.  James  and  St.  Mark.  The 
distinction  at  that  time  obtaining  between  the  mass  of  the  cate- 
chumens and  the  mass  of  the  faithful  continued  until  the  sixth 
century,  when,  with  the  overthrow  of  paganism  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  infant  baptism,  it  disappeared  from  the  Western  Church. 
Thus  the  entire  service  became,  in  course  of  time,  distinctively 
sacramental,  and  the  elements  of  Scripture  reading  and  preach- 
ing, once  so  prominently  recognized,  fell  into  comparative  disuse. 

So  the  service  stood  at  the  time  of  the  Eeformation.  Men 
spoke  no  longer  of  going  to  worship  God,  or  to  receive  instruction 
in  the  word  of  God,  but  of  going  to  mass ;  the  whole  Christian 
service  crystallizing  around  a  priestly  act  in  which  the  Son  of 
God  was  again  offered  up  for  the  sins  of  believers.  When  the 
reformers  exposed  the  theological  errors  of  this  practice,  and  at- 
tacked its  attending  corruptions,  they  of  course  changed  radically 
their  own  forms  of  worship.  These  changes,  however,  were  far 
from  uniform.  On  the  one  hand,  churches  which  had  the  support  of 
the  state,  like  the  Lutheran  and  the  Anglican  churches,  contented 
themselves  with  doing  away  the  absolute  evils  of  the  old  system, 
scrupulously  preserving  all  that  was  good  and  permitting  what 
was  indifferent. 

Luther,  it  is  well  known,  prepared  a  "  German  Mass,"  embody- 
ing much  of  the  devotional  part  of  the  old  service,  and  allowed 
pictures  and  crosses  in  the  churches ;  though  he  magnified  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  preaching  of  the  word»  But 
while  he  gave  his  approval  to  this  formal  "  Order  of  Service  in. 
the  Congregation,"  and  never  dreamed  of  dispensing  with  a  lit- 
urgy, he  expressly  said  that  this  order  should  not  be  binding  if  a 
better  appeared.     Li  the  same  spirit,  and  largely  influenced  by 

VOL.  vnz. — Ka  46.  24 
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Luther,  all  the  churches  of  Northern  Europe  prepared  reformed 
liturgies. 

The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  in  large  part  a  compilation 
from  the  Roman  Breviary,  Missal,  and  other  books  of  rituaL  The 
order  for  the  Morning  and  Evening  Services  was  a  compression, 
with  some  significant  omissions  and  additions,  of  the  offices  used 
at  the  seven  canonical  hours.  The  order  for  the  Communion  Ser- 
vice, together  with  the  collects,  epistles,  and  gospels,  were  transla- 
tions and  adaptations  of  the  Latin  Missal. 

On  the  other  hand,  such  isolated  reformers  as  Zwingli  and 
Farel,  going  to  an  extreme  in  their  repudiation  of  the  Roman  doc- 
trine of  the  sacrament,  were  consistent  with  themselves  in  throw- 
ing away  the  entire  historic  ritual.  Following  these  men,  but  with 
considerable  more  of  conservatism  both  in  doctrine  and  in  mat- 
ters of  worship,  were  Calvin,  Knox,  and  in  general  the  reformed 
churches  which  had  no  strong  state  support.^  Somewhat  con- 
servative, we  say,  these  were.  John  Calvin  was  before  all  things 
a  scholar  and  a  theologian,  and  was  in  no  sense  an  image-breaking 
enthusiast.  The  severely  simple  ritual  which  his  predecessor, 
Farel,  had  instituted  at  Geneva  was  remodeled  by  him  and  given 
more  of  character  and  dignity.  Believing,  as  his  words  at  the 
head  of  this  article  indicate,  that  prayer  is  the  chief  element  in 
the  worship  of  God,  Calvin  prepared  forms  of  prayer  and  an  order 
of  service  for  the  morning  of  the  Lord's  day,  and  also  forms  for 
the  administering  of  baptism  and  for  the  celebrating  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  And  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  his  order  for  the  morning 
service,  instead  of  devising  something  new,  he  went  back  to  the 
church  of  the  second  and  third  centuries,  and  adopted  substantially 
its  ante-communion  order  of  worship,  as  follows :  — 

ORDER  OF  SERVICE  IN  THE  CHURCH   AT  GENEVA. 

Sentence. 

Our  help  is  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  who  made  heaven  and  earth. 
Amen. 
Exhortation  to  Confession^  as  follows : 

Brethren,  let  each  one  present  himself  before  the  Lord,  and  with  all 
simplicity  confess  his  sins,  and  follow  me  with  his  mind,  while  I  go  before 
with  these  words  : 
Confession  of  Sins  and  Prayer  for  Forgiveness. 
[Following  the  prescribed  form  given  below.^] 

1  Guided  by  Knox,  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  the  only  state  church  to 
forego  the  use  of  a  prescribed  liturgy. 

*  I  have  attended  worship  in  a  Walloon  church  in  Leyden,  where  this  con- 
fession is  stUl  in  use  in  its  original  form.     Following  is  a  translation:  — 
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Paalm^  sung  by  the  whole  congregation. 

Prayer  by  the  Minister, 

[The  form  not  prescribed,  save  that  he  **  begs  God  to  grant  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  order  that  his  Word  may  be  faithfully  expounded, 
to  the  glory  of  his  name  and  the  edification  of  the  Church  ;  and  be  re- 
ceived with  becoming  submission  and  obedience  of  mind/'] 

Set*nion. 

Prayer^  at  some  length,  following  a  prescribed  form.^ 

Apostles^  Creed. 

Benediction^  in  the  words : 

The  Lord  bless  you  and  keep  yon.  The  Lord  make  his  face  shine  upon 
you,  and  be  gracious  unto  you.  The  Lord  lift  up  his  countenance  upon 
you  and  give  you  peace.  Aken.  [To  this  was  sometimes  added :]  De- 
part in  peace  ;  remember  the  poor ;  and  the  Grod  of  peace  be  with  yon. 
Amen. 

O  Lord  God,  eternal  and  almighty  Father,  we  acknowledge  and  sincerely 
confess  before  thy  Holy  Majesty  that  we  are  miserable  sinners,  conceived  and 
bom  in  g^t  and  sin,  prone  to  iniquity,  and  incapable  of  any  good  work  ;  and 
that  in  our  depravity  we  make  no  end  of  transgressing  thy  commandments. 
We  thus  call  down  destruction  upon  ourselves  from  thy  just  judgment.  Never- 
theless, O  Lord,  we  anxiously  lament  that  we  have  offended  thee,  and  we  con- 
demn ourselves  and  our  faults  with  true  repentance,  asking  thee  to  succor  our 
wretchedness  by  thy  grace. 

Deign  then,  O  most  gracious  and  most  merciful  God  and  Father,  to  bestow 
thy  mercy  upon  us,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  thy  Son  our  Lord.  Effacing 
our  faults,  and  washing  away  all  our  pollutions,  daily  increase  to  us  the  gifts 
of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  we  from  our  inmost  hearts  acknowledging  our  iniquity, 
may  be  more  and  more  displeasing  to  ourselves,  and  so  stimulated  to  true  re- 
pentance ;  and  that  He,  mortifjring  us  with  all  our  sins,  may  produce  in  us 
the  fruits  of  righteousness  and  holiness  pleasing  to  thee,  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.    Amen. 

^  The  form  is  too  long  for  insertion,  but  may  be  summarized  as  follows  : 

Acknowledgment  of  unworthiness  to  appear  before  Almighty  God,  but  claim 
to  come  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  trusting  that  he  will  be  present  interced- 
ing for  us. 

Petition  for  forgiveness,  fitting  the  suppliants  for  further  prayer. 

Prayer  for  magistrates,  that  they  may  be  instruments  for  furthering  God's 
kingdom. 

For  pastors  ;  and  that  the  churches  may  be  rescued  from  hirelings. 

For  all  men,  —  that  the  lost  and  wandering  may  be  reclaimed,  and  that  the 
enlightened  may  have  spiritual  enrichment. 

Conmiendation  of  those  in  affliction,  asking  that  they  may  be  turned  thereby 
to  repentance,  and  that  they  may  be  consoled. 

In  particular  praying  for  those  brethren  who  are  dispersed  and  suffering 
uider  the  tyranny  of  Antichrist. 

That  recognizing  the  uttemess  of  our  guilt,  we  may  ourselves  turn  with 
full  purpose  of  heart  to  Jesus  Christ,  that  he  "may  extinguish  our  old  Adam 
and  renovate  and  invigorate  us  for  a  better  life." 

Closing  with  a  paraphrase  at  considerable  length  of  the  Lord's  Prater. 
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It  is  not  generally  thought  that  Calvin  had  any  perceptible  influ- 
ence upon  or  sympathy  with  the  Prayers  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
however  much  he  may  have  contributed  to  its  Articles  of  Religion. 
It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  however,  that  one  striking  feature  of  this 
Genevan  order  of  worship  was  afterwards  introduced  into  the 
English  morning  and  evening  services  through  the  influence  of 
two  of  Calvin's  intimate  associates.  In  the  first  reformed  Prayer 
Book  of  1549  these  services  began  with  the  Lord's  Prayer,  with- 
out the  opening  sentences,  the  general  confession,  and  the  decla- 
ration of  the  remission  of  sins.  A  revision  of  the  book  being 
demanded.  Archbishop  Cranmer  invited  over  from  the  Continent 
to  his  assistance  Martin  Bucer  and  Peter  Martyr.  The  former,  who 
was  deferred  to  with  great  honor  by  Cranmer,  had  been  intimate 
with  Calvin  at  Strasburg,  in  fact  had  invited  him  to  that  place 
when  he  was  banished  from  Geneva.  He  was  familiar,  too,  with 
Calvin's  form  of  public  worship  which  he  first  prepared  at  that 
time  (1538-40)  for  the  Strasburg  church.  Moreover,  at  the  very 
time  when  the  revision  was  making,  Yalerandus  Pollanus,  Calvin's 
successor  in  the  Strasburg  church,  was  in  London,  and  published 
a  Latin  translation  of  the  Strasburg  (French)  order  of  service. 
Accordingly  when  the  Second  Prayer  Book  of  King  Edward  VI. 
appeared,  — marking  *^  the  furthest  point  in  the  Puritan  direction 
which  was  ever  reached  by  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England," 
—  the  Daily  Prayer  service  began,  Uke  Calvin's  order,  with  intro- 
ductory Scripture  sentences  and  the  Confession  and  Declaration  of 
the  Bemission  of  Sins.^  Though  the  absolution  clause  did  not 
appear  in  the  Genevan  form,  —  Calvin  having  been,  as  he  after- 
wards said,  "over-easy  in  yielding  "  to  opposition  to  it,  —  it  did  be- 
long to  the  Strasburg  order,  the  Confession  in  Pollanus's  transla- 
tion being  followed  by  these  words:  "Hie  Pastor  ex  Scriptura 
sacra  sententiam  aliquam  remissionis  peccatorum  populo  reeitat, 
in  nomine  Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritus  Sancti."  Thus  that  striking 
characteristic  of  the  beginning  of  public  worship  by  acknowledg- 
ing, and  praying  for  the  forgiveness  of,  sins  —  a  feature  of  which 
no  trace  appears  in  all  the  historic  liturgies  for  a  thousand  years, 
or  from  the  time  of  St.  Basil  onward  —  viras  restored  to  the  Angli- 
can and  Reformed  Protestant  world  by  Calvin's  rituaL  The  per- 
tinence of  tracing  this  point  so  carefully  will  appear  beyond. 

^  Even  Archbishop  Laurence,  who  obtained  his  promotion  for  trying  to 
prove  (in  his  Bampton  Lectures)  that  the  XXXDC.  Articles  were  not  Calvin- 
istic  (t  t),  admitted,  though  with  verj  scant  courtesy,  that  these  opening  servioes 
were  derived,  through  PoUanus,  from  the  Strasburg  liturgy. 
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We  have  dwelt  at  such  length  on  the  Calvinistio  type  of  the 
reformed  worship  for  the  reason  that  the  New  England  churches 
have  inherited  from  it  the  spirit  and  general  character,  if  not  the 
precise  order  of  their  worship.  When  in  the  seventeenth  century 
there  recurred  in  England  a  state  of  things  which  had  obtained 
on  the  Continent  in  the  sixteenth  century,  making  our  Puritan 
ancestors  fear  a  speedy  return  to  Rome,  what  so  natural  for  them 
as  to  resort  to  the  simpler  methods  of  worship  of  their  conti- 
nental brethren  ?  That  they  soon  went  beyond  their  models  in  a 
non-liturgical  and  non-sacerdotal  direction  is  to  us  no  matter  of 
wonder,  for  reasons  already  explained ;  but  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  these  men  were  in  exact  accord  with  their  continental  friends 
as  to  the  elements  which  should  enter  into  the  public  worship  of 
God.  Prayer,  praise,  devout  attention  to  God's  word,  —  no  one 
of  these  was  to  be  overlooked.  It  would  be  a  grand  mistake  to 
say  that  the  Puritans  6f  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  Bay,  or  of 
the  English  Commonwealth,  through  devotion  to  preaching  forgot 
to  worship.  It  was  not  so  much  the  preaching,  as  the  praying 
and  psalm-singing  soldiers  that  the  Cavaliers  derided  and  ran 
away  from  at  Marston  Moor  and  Naseby.  It  was  not  preachers, 
but  worshipers,  who  prayed  with  faith,  and 

*<  Who  roU'd  their  psalms  to  wintry  skies  " 
who  laid  our  New  England  foundations.  That  they  stood  not  upon 
the  order  nor  upon  the  liturgical  beauty  with  which  they  voiced 
their  prayer  and  praise,  was  well.  It  was  one  mission  of  theirs  to 
demonstrate  that  man  could  worship  his  Maker  acceptably  with- 
out any  ecclesiastical  machinery.  This  mission  they  have  dis- 
charged. 

Addressing  ourselves  now  to  our  task,  what  suggestions  may  be 
made  towards  the  liturgical  improvement  of  our  more  formal  Sun- 
day services  ?  We  begin  with  the  assumption  that  the  one  supreme 
object  of  assembling  in  church  is  to  worship  God ;  not  to  be  en- 
tertained, not  to  be  instructed  even,  but  to  worship  God.  Every- 
thing connected  with  the  service  should  contribute,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  this  end.  What  fails  of  this  should  thereby  be 
excluded.  Now  of  the  several  elements  which  enter  into  our  wor- 
ship, prayer,  praise,  and  attention  to  God's  word,  the  two  latter 
are  measurably  well  provided  for.  Not  that  there  is  not  room 
in  most  of  our  churches  for  a  more  worshipful  service  of  praise. 
We  ought  to  have  more  grand  chorals,  more  devout  chants  ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  the  general  introduction  of  improved  hymn-books 
into  our  churches  has  had  a  happy  effect.    Choirs  no  longer  usurp 
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the  people's  function  of  praising  God.  The  operatic  period  of 
our  church  music  is  past,  the  sickly  sentimental  period  is  passing ; 
and  the  future  may  be  trusted  to  take  care  of  itself.  Again,  the 
growing  practice  of  the  responsive  reading  of  the  psalms  not  only 
adds  a  new  element  of  praise,  but  tends  toward  making  our  reading 
of  the  Scriptures  a  more  worshipful  element  of  the  service.  We 
are  coming  to  recognize  other  uses  of  revealed  truth  besides  giving 
to  the  preacher  a  subject  for  his  discourse  ;  and  our  Sunday  read- 
ings are  taking  a  wider  range  than  they  once  had.  What  is  yet  to 
be  desired  among  us  is  to  see  more  Bibles  in  our  pews,  and  more 
frequent  references  made  to  them,  with  occasional  congregational 
readings  of  passages  like  the  Beatitudes,  the  Prologue  to  John's 
Gospel,  Paul's  grand  Triumphal  (Rom.  viii.  31-39),  or  his  Psalm 
of  Love  (1  Cor.  xiii.).  These  will  doubtless  come  in  due  time. 
Nor  can  our  sermons  be  fairly  charged  with  lack  of  a  devotional 
spirit.  As  was  facetiously  said  of  a  respected  clergyman  of 
Essex  County,  in  a  late  report  of  his  church  to  the  Conference, 
we  generally  preach  on  some  religious  topic.  The  homiletical 
themes  of  the  venerable  pastor  of  the  West  Church  in  Boston 
do  not  find  large  favor  among  us ;  nor  do  we  longer  in  our  pulpits 
treat  "  religious  topics  "  from  the  view-point  of  scientific  theolo- 
gians. By  its  reverent  presentation  of  divine  truth  the  sermon 
uniformly  aims  to  put  men  into  a  conscious  and  becoming  rela- 
tionship with  God.  Succeeding  in  this  it  is  acceptable  preaching. 
But  how  now  of  our  prayers  ?  To  say  that  they  are  not  what 
they  should  be  is  a  truism.  We  do  not  need  to  be  reminded  of 
this  by  our  friends  who  pray  by  the  book ;  we  see  it  ourselves. 
But  we  do  not  see  a  remedy  for  it  in  a  simple  resort  to  fixed  forms 
of  prayer.  To  bind  ourselves  rigidly  to  such  forms  would  only 
make  matters  worse  ;  and  happily  this  is  an  impossibility  for  us 
without  subjecting  ourselves  to  that  entire  system  of  ecclesiastical 
bondage  which  we  have  forever  abjured.  What  we  want,  if  that 
is  possible,  is  to  combine  the  advantages  of  freedom  and  prescrip- 
tion. The  writer  was  present  at  Union  Park  Church  in  Chicago 
the  Sunday  after  the  great  fire.  The  spiritual  and  sympathetic 
pastor,  true  as  well  as  tender,  dignified  as  well  as  devout,  untram- 
meled  by  any  forms,  so  led  the  devotions  of  that  congregation 
that  every  burdened  worshiper  went  home  feeling  that  a  ray  of 
light  from  heaven  had  shone  upon  him ;  that  there  was  yet  some- 
thing to  live  for,  and  work  for,  and  find  joy  in,  even  in  that 
stricken  city.  I  venture  to  say  that  the  Right  Reverend  members 
of  the  House  of  Bishops  who  lately  met  in  Chicago,  could  they 
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have  been  present  at  that  service,  would  have  consented  that  there 
was  one  occasion  when  the  sympathetic  soul  of  a  minister  of  God 
who  was  in  close  contact  wiUi  the  hearts  of  his  people  voiced  the 
needs  of  that  great  city  as  no  liturgy  ever  written  could  have  ex- 
pressed them.  On  the  other  hand,  who  has  not  listened  to  vaga- 
ries in  public  prayer  such  as  to  make  him  long  —  just  for  that 
service,  perhaps  —  for  the  most  interminable  and  unintelligible 
litany  ever  penned. 

The  liturgist  rightly  enough  claims  that  the  staple  of  human 
life  is  a  recurring  round  of  sins  and  sorrows  and  cares  ;  that  it  is 
made  up  of  experiences  peculiar  to  no  country  nor  clime  nor 
period.  Chicagos  are  burnt  but  once  in  a  thousand  years.  There- 
fore, he  says,  let  our  public  prayers  voice  these  universal  wants. 
To  which  it  may  be  answered,  that  although  there  are  universal 
wants,  yet  even  these  take  on  a  local  coloring.  The  temptation 
against  which  the  worshipers  in  Trinity  Church  need  to  be 
strengthened  are  vastly  different  from  those  for  which  King 
Mwanga  and  his  court  will  need  divine  grace,  when  once  they  begin 
to  pray.  Should  not  these  differences,  therefore,  be  recognized  in 
the  public  prayers  of  the  kingdom  of  Uganda  and  of  the  city  of 
Boston?  Then  these  crises  that  come  to  communities  are  not 
to  be  neglected  because  they  are  few  and  brief ;  for  the  spiritual 
histories  of  men  at  these  times  are  often  momentous,  outweighing 
in  their  influence  for  eternity  long  years  of  ordinary  living.  Pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  all  such  critical  hours. 

But  granting  all  this,  and  all  other  things  that  can  be  said  in 
favor  of  freedom  and  personality  in  prayer,  it  must  still  be  ad- 
mitted that  there  are  certain  standing  wants,  old  as  humanity, 
which,  as  a  rule,  ought  to  be  voiced  whenever  men  come  together 
to  worship  God.  And  what  is  the  custom  in  our  churches  with 
regard  to  these  universal  wants?  Do  we  not  know  that  our 
prayers  oftener  reflect  the  subjective  experiences  of  the  minister 
than  the  objective  needs  of  the  individuals,  the  church,  the  com- 
munity, the  nation,  the  world,  for  which  he  is  supposed  to  pray  ? 
In  this  regard  I  am  inclined  to  think  our  (American  non-liturgi- 
cal) attitude  somewhat  unique.  Foreign  pastors,  even  when  they 
do  not  use  printed  prayers,  are  careful  to  voice  the  multitudinous 
wants  of  society  in  its  varying  classes,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
leisurely  and  the  burdened,  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious ;  to  review 
the  work  of  the  church,  and  ask  blessings  upon  all  its  departments 
of  effort,  spiritual,  beneficent,  and  social ;  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
state,  praying  for  kings  and  for  all  in  authority ;  and,  in  general, 
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to  look  out  upon  life  as  an  objective  reality,  needing  for  its  wel- 
fare certain  gifts  or  blessings  from  the  Most  High,  which  blessings 
they  proceed  to  invoke,  never  dreaming  that  their  personal  feelings 
fit  or  unfit  them  for  making  these  requests.  With  us,  on  the  other 
hand,  how  often  is  the  public  prayer  a  simple  struggling  heaven- 
ward of  the  minister's  own  soul,  leaving  in  the  background,  if  not 
aU  untouched,  this  wide  range  of  positive  human  wants.  This 
feature  was  strikingly  impressed  upon  the  writer  in  passing  from 
a  city  in  Switzerland,  where  he  had  sat  for  some  weeks  under  the 
ministrations  of  good  Pastor  B.,  to  Paris,  where  he  attended  ser- 
vice at  the  American  Church.  Pastor  B.  carried  the  objective  in 
prayer  to  a  marked  extreme.  Besides  asking  for  all  things  requi- 
site for  the  bodies  as  well  as  the  souls  of  his  congregation,  and  re- 
membering all  the  governments  represented  among  them,  the  mis- 
sionary intelligence  of  the  week  was  duly  spread  before  the  Lord, 
current  events  received  appropriate  notice, — certain  members  of 
the  congregation  got  their  entire  information  as  to  the  whereabouts 
and  welfare  of  General  Gordon  from  week  to  week  from  these 
prayers,  —  and  if  anything  was  forgotten  by  the  minister,  or  left  to 
the  unbesought  mercies  of  the  Lord,  it  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
Americans.  The  Parisian  preacher  was  a  true  representative  of 
the  higher  order  of  American  Congregational  ministers,  intellec- 
tual, spiritual,  refined.  His  prayer  lifted  the  souls  of  the  wor- 
shipers to  the  portals  of  heaven.  There  were  in  it  devout  ado- 
ration, holy  meditations,  fervent-  aspirations,  a  positive  if  not 
pronounced  confession  of  sins  and  prayer  for  forgiveness ;  but  all 
moved  upon  the  plane  of  the  suppliant's  own  experiences.  A 
lofty  plane  that  was;  no  one  could  truly  follow  him  without  feel- 
ing the  divine  touch  ;  but  there  was  little  or  no  attempt  to  present 
the  objective  wants  even  of  the  congregation,  much  less  of  the  great 
world.  If  there  was  a  petition  for  the  presidents  of  the  two  great 
republics,  even  that  seemed  somehow  to  grow  out  of  the  preacher's 
own  necessity  of  expression. 

Now  reason  seems  to  call  for  a  happy  medium  between  these 
two  extremes  of  subjective  and  objective  petition  in  public 
prayer.  We  rightly  shrink  from  objective  details,  such  as  the 
calling  of  proper  names  before  a  congregation  ;  we  are  averse  to 
seeming  to  instruct  the  Almighty  as  to  passing  events  ;  but  there 
is  a  certain  range  of  topics,  apart  from  any  individual  experience, 
which  one  who  ministers  for  the  public  ought,  as  a  rule,  to  traverse 
at  the  leading  Sunday  service.  We  have  not,  and  are  not  likely 
soon  to  have,  a  litany,  with  its  multitudinous  specifications ;  nor 
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are  we  in  a  fair  way  to  introduce  the  numerous  special  collects  for 
which  printed  liturgies  provide.  For  the  present,  at  least,  most 
of  our  petitions  will  continue  to  be  ofiPered  up  by  the  minister  in 
his  pastoral  prayer.  Yet,  without  infringing  this  custom,  there 
may  be  helpful  modifications. 

In  the  first  place  we  might  separate  from  the  pastoral  prayer  all 
the  elements  which,  in  harmony  with  our  general  order,  may  be 
disposed  elsewhere.  One  such  element,  of  the  first  importance,  is 
that  of  the  confession  <rf  sin  and  prayer  for  forgiveness.  To 
churches  of  evangelical  beliefs,  to  whom  sin  is  still  a  reality  and 
forgiveness  a  necessity,  there  is  absolute  need  of  emphasizing  this 
feature  of  our  devotions.  But,  as  it  is  now,  instead  of  having  a 
becoming  prominence,  it  is  often  thrust  into  the  background,  and 
sometimes  is  forgotten  altogether,  amid  the  adorations  and  thanks- 
givings and  aspirations  and  general  supplications  which  this 
prayer  must  embody.  Why  not,  then,  put  ourselves  in  harmony 
with  all  the  earlier  (non-Lutheran)  reformers  by  giving  to  the 
Confession  and  Prayer  for  the  Forgiveness  of  Sin  a  distinct  and 
prominent  place  near  the  opening  of  the  service  ?  As  we  have 
seen,  it  was  John  Calvin  whose  keen  logic  showed  him  the  fit- 
ness of  this  arrangement.  From  him  the  continental  churches 
adopted  it,  and  from  them  the  English  Church  derived  it. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  single  change  which  we  could  make  in 
our  order  of  prayer  would  be  more  helpful  to  true  devotion  than 
this,  or  would  tend  more  strongly  toward  the  true  conservatism 
which  we  all  desire  to  cherish.  Again,  we  could  disjoin  from  the 
pastoral  prayer  all  petitions  for  blessings  upon  the  truth  preached, 
by  assigning  these  invariably  to  the  prayer  at  the  close  of  the 
sermon.  We  could  also  simplify  this  exercise  by  adding  a  brief 
liturgical  prayer  after  the  Scripture  reading,  in  which  prayer  all 
the  congregation  should  join.  Being  thus  reduced  to  its  true  pro- 
portions as  a  prayer  of  general  intercession,  the  "  long  prayer  " 
could  be  more  readily  followed  and  appreciated  by  the  congrega- 
tion. This  might  be  much  facilitated  if  successive  stages,  as  of 
adoration,  aspiration,  thanksgiving,  petitions  for  individual  bless- 
ings, petitions  for  the  community  and  state,  and  intercessions  for 
the  church,  could  be  rounded  into  such  periods  —  closing,  possibly, 
with  some  set  f ormidsB  —  as  would  be  recognized  by  all  the  wor- 
shipers. 

The  changes  thus  suggested  are  apparently  small,  but  let  us  see 
how  they  might  be  made  to  affect  the  devotional  character  of  a 
whole  service.    Following  is  an  order  of  morning  worship  similar 
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to  what  obtains  in  many  of  our  churches,  with  the  sole  exception 
of  the  detachment  of  the  penitential  and  Scriptural  prayers  from 
the  pastoral  prayer :  — 

ORDEB  OF  MORNING  SERVICE. 

Intboductoby.  —  Organ  Voluntary.    Doxology.    Lord's  Prayer.    Anthem. 

Penitential.  —  Confession  of  Sin  and  Prayer  for  Forgiveness.^  Ilesponsive 
Beading.    Gloria. 

ScRXPTURAL.  —  Hymn.  Scripture.  Summary  of  the  Commandments  (Matt 
TTJi.  37-40),  with  the  Kyrie  Eleison,*  said  or  sung  in  response. 

Intercessory.  —  Prayer  of  Greneral  Intercession.  Organ  Response.  Hymn. 
Offering. 

HomLETiCAL.  —  Sermon.  Prayer  for  Blessing  upon  the  Truth.  Hymn. 
Benediction. 

The  one  supreme  end  of  the  service,  we  have  said,  is  the  wor- 
ship of  God.  It  will  be  observed  that,  following  this  aim,  each 
one  of  these  successive  parts,  conveniently  designated  introductory, 
penitential,  scriptural,  intercessory,  and  homiletical,  has  in  it  a 
prayer,  as  well  as  a  song  of  praise.     All  unite  in  the  Lord's 

^  A  form  in  use  in  a  Congregational  church  in  Massachusetts  is  the  follow- 
ing:— 
(Coil  to  Confession f  by  Minister,) 

"  The  law  is  holy,  and  the  commandment  holy  and  just  and  good." 

'*  Enter  not  into  judgment  with  thy  servant, 
For  in  thy  sight  shall  no  man  living  be  justified.'' 

**  But  if  we  confess  our  sins,  he  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  os  our  sins 
and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness.'' 

LET   us  THEREFORE  MAKE  CONFESSION  BEFORE  GOD. 

(Confession  and  Prayer.) 

Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father  :  We  have  sinned  and  strayed  from  thy 
ways  like  lost  sheep.  We  have  followed  too  much  the  devices  and  desires  of 
our  own  hearts.  We  have  offended  against  thy  holy  laws.  We  have  left 
undone  those  things  which  we  ought  to  have  done  ;  And  we  have  done  those 
things  which  we  ought  not  to  have  done.  But  do  thou  O  Lord  have  mercy 
upon  us.  Spare  thou  those  O  Grod  who  confess  their  faults.  Restore  thou 
those  who  are  penitent,  according  to  thy  promise  declared  unto  mankind  in 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  And  g^nt  O  most  merciful  Father,  for  his  sake,  that  - 
we  may  hereafter  live  a  godly,  righteous,  and  sober  life  ;  To  the  glory  of  thy 
holy  name.    Amen. 

(Declaration  of  Remimwiy  by  Minister.) 

"  And  the  Lord  said,  I  have  pardoned  according  to  thy  word.  ...  I,  even 
I  am  he  that  blotteth  out  thy  transgressions  for  mine  own  sake,  and  will  not 
remember  thy  sins.  .  .  •  Return  unto  me  for  I  have  redeemed  thee." 
^  After  each  of  the  two  commandments  is  sung  — 

"  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us,  and  incline  our  hearts  to  keep  this  law." 
After  '*  On  these  two  commandments  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets  "  ^ 
<<  Glory  be  to  thee,  O  Christ,  in  whose  strength  we  renew  our  vows  to  keep 
these  laws." 
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Prayer.  The  confession  may  be  offered  by  the  minister  alone,  or, 
better,  by  the  whole  congregation.  The  responses,  "  Lord  have 
mercy,"  etc.,  sung  by  the  choir  and  congregation  after  the  two 
commandments,  should  be  chanted  as  reverent  prayers,  thus  giv- 
ing to  the  Scriptural  part  a  distinctively  devotional  element.  The 
intercession  ought,  of  course,  to  be  devotional ;  while  the  sermon, 
if  true  to  its  mission,  will  lead  on  to  a  prayer,  in  which  shall 
culminate  the  worshipful  spirit  of  the  hour. 

All  Will  agree  that  if  we  are  to  make  lasting  progress  in  this 
direction  it  must  be,  not  by  revolutionary  strides,  but  by  making, 
from  time  to  time,  such  moderate  changes  as  shall  be  consonant 
with  the  genius  of  our  order,  and  as  shall  commend  themselves  to 
the  reason  of  our  congregations.  To  this  end,  when  changes  are 
made,  the  reasons  therefor  must  be  clearly  and  convincingly  set 
forth.  When  such  reasons  can  be  given,  no  people  are  more  ready 
than  those  of  our  New  England  churches  to  make  advances,  even 
in  matters  of  liturgy ;  but  let  them  once  feel  that  innovations  are 
proposed  from  mere  love  of  novelty,  or  in  imitation  of  a  system 
which  sets  up  as  the  only  correct  form  of  divine  worship,  or  because 
a  minister  has  got  some  kind  of  an  ecclesiastical  bee  under  his 
broadcloth,  and  there  is  Puritan  enough  in  them  yet  to  resist 
every  change. 

For  the  two  modifications  here  proposed  we  justly  claim :  (1) 
That  the  use  of  a  General  Confession  of  Sin  in  the  earlier  part 
of  our  service  —  which  is  but  a  return  to  the  usage  given  by  Cal- 
vin to  the  English  and  Reformed  churches — is  needed,  both  for 
its  devotional  value  and  for  its  conserving  influence  upon  the 
doctrine  of  sin  which  underlies  our  evangelical  system.  (2)  We 
believe  that  the  fitness  of  using  the  two  commandments  imme- 
diately after  the  Scripture  reading,  to  sum  up  the  divine  teach- 
ings, will  be  conceded  by  alL  For  the  use  of  a  prayer  that  these 
laws  may  be  observed,  we  repeat  the  argument  of  this  whole  arti- 
cle, namely,  that  every  part  of  a  divine  service  should  have  in- 
terfused with  it  a  prayerfid  element.  For  the  use  of  this  partic- 
ular liturgical  form  of  prayer,  we  urge  both  its  inherent  beauty 
and  the  fact  that  —  in  its  characteristic  portion — it  is  one  of  those 
common  inheritances  of  the  church  which,  like  the  Lord's  Prayer 
and  the  Apostles'  Creed,  has  been  hallowed  by  ages  of  pious  use, 
and  is  thereby  entitled  to  our  recognition,  as  it  is  open  to  our  ap- 
propriation. 

Geo.  A.  Jackson. 
SwAMPScoTT,  Mass. 
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EMERSON  IN  NEW-ENGLAND  THOUGHT.^ 

The  reading  public  has  patiently  waited  for  Mr.  Cabot  to 
fulfill  the  trust  committed  to  him  by  the  family  of  the  Concord 
essayist,  to  give  a  patient,  trustworthy,  and  adequate  account  of 
his  life  and  career.  Ample  time  has  been  taken,  —  over  five 
years,  —  during  which  short  or  partial  memoirs  of  Emerson  have 
been  abundant,  for  the  execution  of  his  task.  The  result  justifies 
the  confidence  of  the  family,  and  will  be  keenly  appreciated  by 
thousands  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  who  have  been  waiting  to 
verify  Emerson's  ethics  by  a  better  knowledge  of  the  man.  It  is 
often  the  case  that  one  who  has  constantly  given  his  thought  to 
the  world  as  a  writer  leaves  only  gleanings  for  his  biographer; 
but  in  this  instance,  while  there  is  litde  variety  in  a  career  whose 
strong  lines  are  already  well  known, —  a  career  in  which  internal 
portraiture  takes  the  place  of  contact  with  external  life,  a  career 
in  which  the  centre  of  interest  is  in  the  hero  as  a  man  of  thought 
who  speaks  chiefly  through  his  daily  journal,  —  the  painting  of  the 
inward  man,  so  that  he  is  essentisdly  his  own  biographer,  is  like 
giving  a  closer  knowledge  of  one  whom  we  knew  already,  and  in 
whose  thought  our  own  lives  have  expanded  into  beauty  and  power. 
There  is  nothing  to  surprise  the  faithful  student  of  Emerson  in 
these  pages  ;  the  impression  is  the  constant  confirming  of  convic- 
tions already  formed  ;  the  complete  man  is  here  unfolded  in  the 
letters  and  journals  which  Mr.  Cabot  has  edited  with  consummate ' 
discretion  and  good  taste.  There  is  not  a  line  too  much,  nor 
hardly  a  line  too  little,  in  the  entire  work ;  the  biographer  is  not 
thrust  forward  at  the  expense  of  his  hero,  nor  are  there  any 
remarks  which  do  not  grow  directly  out  of  the  plainest  necessity. 
The  biography  is  as  judiciously  written  as  if  the  eternal  gods  had 
held  the  pen  and  administered  justice  on  every  page ;  but  with  all 
this  repression,  there  is  nothing  wanting  to  a  full  elucidation  of 
Emerson's  career  or  to  a  sufficient  explanation  of  his  secret.  It  is 
a  biography  of  our  most  distinguished  literary  American,  of  which 
even  Plutarch  might  have  been  proud  to  be  tl\e  author.  It  every- 
where tells  what  one  wishes  to  know  about  Emerson,  and  it  tells  no 
more.  It  deals  with  him  honestly,  and,  on  the  whole,  with  the 
conviction  that  the  utmost  skill  of  the  historian  of  a  notable  man's 
life  is  the  simplicity  of  the  truth.  It  is  a  much  needed  piece  of 
work,  extremely  well  done. 

^  A   Memoir  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,     By  James  Eliot  Cabot.     In  two 
volumes.    Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     12mo,  pp.  390,  431. 
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It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  give  an  exhaustive  study 
of  Emerson  in  the  new  light  now  thrown  upon  his  life.  The 
purely  literary  side  of  his  career  will  not  lack  suitable  attention. 
No  estimate  of  his  work  as  the  first  of  American  authors  will  be 
attempted.  Attractive  as  this  subject  is,  and  the  '' Memoir" 
fully  sustains  the  rare  unity  which  subsists  between  the  man  and 
his  writing,  one  must  not  be  led  aside  from  a  special  task  to  take 
it  up.  It  is  now  forty  years  since  Theodore  Parker,  with  the 
magnanimity  of  a  great  scholar,  rose  to  an  appreciation  of  Emer- 
son's merits  as  the  leader  of  American  literature  in  an  essay  con- 
tributed to  the  "  Massachusetts  Quarterly  Review,"  from  which 
there  is  not  a  word  of  praise  to  be  discounted  to-day.  He  saw 
Emerson  as  one  of  the  immortals,  and  dedicated  to  him  his  best 
work,  the  ^^  Ten  Sermons,"  as  the  one  in  whom  their  spirit  was 
best  fulfilled.  It  was  Emerson's  experience,  both  in  Europe  and 
America,  so  far  as  people  gave  his  work  serious  consideration, 
to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  authors  whom  Goethe  would  have 
included  in  his  world-literature.  He  could  not  be  kept  within 
the  confines  of  good  English,  but,  like  Goethe,  crossed  over  sea 
and  through  dialects  which  he  could  not  speak  himself  until  he 
compassed  the  bounds  of  civilization.  Parker  was  sure  in  his 
word  of  prophecy  for  his  friend.  He  said :  "  Emerson  belongs  to 
the  exceptional  literature  of  the  times,  and  while  his  culture  joins 
him  to  the  history  of  man,  his  ideas,  and  his  whole  life,  enable 
him  also  to  represent  the  nature  of  man,  and  so  to  write  for  the 
future."  This  is  exactly  the  note  of  the  man  which  is  struck  in 
the  opening  of  his  career,  even  in  his  earliest  years.  It  was,  in 
fact,  the  hereditary  note ;  it  was  the  bearing  of  a  self-reliant  youth, 
unconscious  that  in  a  certain  lofty  carriage  of  the  head  he  ha4 
the  air  of  one  dwelling  apart  in  another  sphere.  Judge  Loring 
completes  the  portraiture  for  this  period.  "  My  clearest  recollec- 
tion," he  says,  "  is  that  Emerson  was  singularly  free  from  faults, 
and  this  was  the  substratum  for  his  subsequent  expansion  in  char^ 
acter  and  intellect."  His  grandfather  once  said  to  his  own  father, 
who  was  walking  before  him  on  their  way  to  church :  "  William, 
you  walk  as  if  the  earth  were  not  good  enough  for  you."  "  I  did 
not  know  it,  sir,"  he  replied,  with  the  utmost  humility.  Ralph 
Waldo  had  his  father's  distinguished  air  in  this  respect,  and  it 
was  supported  by  a  voice  and  a  ripeness  of  thought  which  indorsed 
the  outward  bearing.  The  child  was  the  father  of  the  man.  His 
early  seriousness  threw  him  constantly  into  company  with  those 
older  than  himself ;  he  had  a  way  of  saying  things  that  could  not 
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be  forgotten  from  the  first  years  of  childhood.  When  he  was  in 
his  eighteenth  year,  fresh  from  college,  and  teaching  a  young 
ladies'  school  at  Kennebunk,  he  confesses :  ^^  I  was  at  the  very 
time  already  writing  every  night  in  my  chamber  my  first  thoughts 
on  morals  and  the  beautiful  laws  of  compensation  and  of  indi- 
vidual genius,  which  to  observe  and  illustrate  have  given  sweet- 
ness to  many  years  of  my  life."  There  was  no  time  after  he  had 
passed  out  of  childhood,  when  his  mind  was  not  taking  its  own 
direction  and  finding  its  way  to  the  ideal  world.  Slow  to  sluggish- 
ness as  he  seemed  to  be  in  things  of  outward  life,  in  the  sphere  of 
speech  and  action,  his  sight  inward  was  unfailing,  and  his  intuitions 
were  keener  and  stronger  than  those  of  most  men  at  his  age. 

Emerson's  intellectual  maturity  was  such  that  his  style  was  ac- 
quired, and  the  serious  habit  of  his  mind  formed,  by  the  time  that 
he  had  reached  his  majority.  His  growth  was  like  an  accelerated 
force  of  nature,  where  nothing  is  lost  in  the  increments  of  power. 
His  journal  reveals  this  maturity  with  great  clearness.  It  is  the 
record  of  his  daily  mental  life.  Out  of  this  portfolio,  which 
resembles  Amiel's  "  Journal  Intijne,"  grew  the  materials  which 
found  place  in  his  early  sermons,  lectures,  and  essays ;  it  ex- 
pressed the  substance  of  his  entire  thought.  He  was  always  at 
work  upon  some  ethical  problem.  It  was  not  the  meditation  of 
the  scholar,  revolving  different  systems  in  succession,  so  much  as 
the  discovery  of  increasing  powers  in  himself,  or  the  resolution  of 
the  difficulties  by  rising  to  more  inclusive  thought.  He  had  the 
strength  to  blaze  his  own  path  through  the  wilderness  of  human 
speculation,  and  it  was  really  his  independent  brooding  over  the 
ethical  problems  of  life,  as  they  are  seen  in  themselves,  which 
gave  both  the  detachment  from  traditions  and  the  capacity  of 
seeing  truth  in  the  clear  that  marked  his  didactic  teachings. 
Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  this  "  Memoir  "  than  the  rising 
constantly  above  the  present  limitations  of  spiritual  law  to  its 
significance  in  the  mind  of  God.  The  purity  of  his  life,  the 
sanity  of  his  temperament,  the  detachment  of  his  mind,  wrought 
for  a  common  end  in  the  larger  treatment  of  the  whole  of  his 
own  existence.  Emerson  constantly  looked  at  himself  in  ethical 
dissection  as  the  typical  or  representative  man.  His  writing  is  at 
the  furthest  remove  from  the  exaltation  of  himself  as  an  indi- 
vidual ;  his  aim,  if  he  studies  himself,  is  simply  to  assert  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  race.  He  has  the  spirit  of  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  manuscripts  ;  he  sets  down  his  thought  regardless 
of  where  it  hits,  with  a  certain  grand  impartiality.     As  you  gain 
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possession  of  his  method  of  thought,  if  this  is  possible  where 
there  is  no  system  beyond  a  few  affirmations,  two  things  are  to  be 
noted.  One  is  the  limitations  imposed  by  his  own  narrowness  as 
an  individualist ;  the  other  is  the  largeness  of  the  man  on  the 
side  of  the  free  and  discursive  spiritual  reason.  All  the  con- 
ditions of  childhood  and  youth  were  in  favor  of  his  religious 
training,  and  in  early  manhood  the  imagination  was  quickened 
along  spiritual  lines,  which  became  lines  of  power.  The  extracts 
from  his  journal  tell  the  story  of  the  marvelous  growth  of  his 
spintual  discernment.  He  is  already  the  intuitionalist,  the  seer, 
the  man  who  speaks  for  God.  The  reading  of  his  essays  in  con- 
nection with  "  Nature,"  and  his  earliest  lectures,  including  the 
"  Divinity  School  Address,''  reveals  a  gradual  growth  into  large- 
ness of  spirit,  into  a  grasp  of  realities  which  refuse  adequate  ex- 
pression in  words.  The  two  persons  in  him,  the  individualist  and 
the  seer,  are  not  in  conflict,  nor  are  they  fused  together,  but  they 
enable  him  from  the  fii*st  to  reach  a  point  of  view  not  taken  by 
his  contemporaries.  He  sees  everything  as  if  he  were  the  sole 
person  in  the  universe,  but  this  is  united  with  the  capacity  to 
grasp  things  as  wholes,  to  feel  atmospheres,  to  measure  life  and 
force  through  the  imagination.  The  real  and  the  ideal  meet  in 
him  in  such  equal  proportions  as  they  have  met  in  few  men  at  any 
time.  It  is  as  if  Plato  and  Aristotle  had  wrought  at  their  best  in 
imparting  to  him  their  characteristic  qualities.  There  is  no  boy- 
hood, no  youthful  period  in  Emerson ;  he  is  a  man,  and  has  the 
thought  and  expression  of  his  ripest  years  almost  from  the  start. 
He  is  engaged  in  serious  thinking  when  young  men  of  his  age  to- 
day are  hardly  beyond  their  base-ball  enthusiasms.  As  a  youth  of 
twenty  summers,  he  writes  of  the  situation  in  New  England  that 
"  the  light  of  Christianity  seems  to  be  somewhat  lost."  Looking 
forward  to  the  preparation  for  the  ministry  at  this  time,  he  says  : 
"  When  I  have  been  at  Cambridge  and  studied  divinity,  I  will 
tell  you  whether  I  can  make  out  for  myself  any  better  system  than 
Luther,  or  Calvin,  or  the  liberal  besoms  of  modem  days."  He 
is  already  self-reliant  to  the  extent  that  he  sees  things  for  himself. 
In  his  thirtieth  year  he  is  in  Europe,  and  here  the  same  mental 
independence  is  manifested.  There  were  four  men  in  England 
who  stood  for  him  as  objects  of  personal  interest  before  all 
Europe,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Landor,  and  Carlyle,  but  when 
he  had  seen  them,  he  still  hungered  for  the  sight  of  a  man  who 
should  fill  out  his  ideal  in  thought  and  action.  His  eye  is  for  the 
grand  manner ;  his  thought  has  the  largeness  of  his  ideals. 
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It  is  necessary  to  see  this  capacity  for  inclosive  thought,  and 
especially  of  spiritual  thought,  in  a  proper  light,  if  Emerson  is  to 
be  understood  for  what  he  is  worth  in  relation  to  the  religious  life 
of  New  England.  No  man  has  more  powerfully  influenced  it  or 
been  less  conscious  of  the  way  in  which  he  did  it.  His  mental 
constitution  was  such  that  he  constantly  saw  beyond  the  moment 
and  felt  his  way  where  he  could  not  see.  The  writer  of  the 
fragments  of  philosophic  verse  prefixed  to  his  essays  displays  a 
unique  power  of  seeing  things  in  their  wider  relations  as  wholes, 
and  it  is  here  that  Emerson  surprises  and  helps  those  who  read 
his  writings  and  enter  into  his  spirit.  Neither  Calvin  nor  Priestley 
nor  Locke  can  keep  him  in  their  fine-spun  boundaries  of  thought. 
He  is  not  the  logician  who  can  follow  their  theories  or  consent  to 
their  conclusions.  His  imagination,  controlled  by  a  pure  heart 
and  by  practical  common  sense,  outruns  their  lumbering  gait  and 
sees  things  from  the  centre  and  in  their  relative  proportions. 
Theodore  Parker  in  1847  said :  '^  His  position  is  a  striking  one. 
Eminently  a  child  of  Christianity  and  of  the  American  idea,  he 
is  out  of  the  Church  and  out  of  the  State.  In  the  midst  of  Cal- 
vinistic  and  Unitarian  superstition,  he  does  not  fear  God,  but 
loves  and  trusts  Him.  He  does  not  worship  the  idols  of  our  time, 
wealth  and  respectability,  the  two  calves  set  up  by  our  modem 
Jeroboam.  He  fears  not  the  damnation  these  idols  have  power  to 
inflict,  neither  poverty  nor  social  disgrace.  In  busy  and  bustling 
New  England  comes  out  this  man  serene  and  beautiful  as  a  star, 
and  shining  like  *  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world.'  Eeproached 
as  an  idler,  he  is  as  active  as  the  sun,  and  pours  out  his  radiant 
truth  on  lyceums  at  Chelmsford,  at  Waltham,  at  Lowell,  and  all 
over  the  land.  Out  of  a  cold  Unitarian  Church  rose  this  most 
lovely  light."  This  statement  represents  at  his  full  maturity  what 
Emerson  began  to  be  even  during  his  residence  at  the  Harvard 
Divinity  School.  He  was  not  a  theologian  in  the  doctrinal  and 
logical  sense,  but  most  eminently  so  in  the  fact  that  his  mind  was 
habitually  occupied  with  religious  truth.  Again  Parker  uncon- 
sciously speaks  the  word  which  best  describes  the  position.  Re- 
marking upon  the  effect  of  reading  his  books,  he  says:  *^  Emerson 
leaves  you  tranquil,  resolved  on  noble  manhood,  fearless  of  con- 
sequences ;  he  gives  men  to  mankind,  and  mankind  to  the  laws  of 
God."  These  were  really  the  ends  to  which  his  whole  life  was 
given  —  Manhood  and  Godhood.  It  was  the  development  of 
the  divine  in  man  and  the  reunion  of  man  with  God.  It  has  been 
said  that  if  you  scratch  the  skin  of  a  New  Englander,  you  find  a 
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Paritan.  It  is  true  of  Emerson  that  he  was  rooted  and  dyed  in 
Puritan  thought.  Seven  generations  of  Puritan  blood  had  not 
flowed  through  his  veins  for  nothing.  Deeply  imbedded  as  his 
thought  was  in  the  strong  convictions  of  his  spiritual  fathers, 
imbedded  to  the  extent  that  he  calls  himseli  the  devotee  of 
^^  ancestral  religion,"  his  imagination  constantly  lifted  him  into 
the  sphere  of  the  grand  religious  life  of  his  great  ancestors,  whose 
souls  were  on  fire  with  the  severity  and  majesty  of  their  thoughts 
•of  God,  and  whose  actions  were  the  complement  of  their  thought. 
He  rose  to  their  heights  and  never  lost  his  appreciation  of  their 
work.  No  man  has  better  estimated  their  services  to  New  Eng- 
land or  the  nation. 

He  began  his  career  as  a  thinker,  when  the  grand  enthusiasm 
and  the  grand  manner  that  went  with  it  had  been  lost,  when  the 
Puritan  constituency  had  divided  into  two  hostile  camps  and  the 
doctrines  of  a  severe  religion  stood  out  in  a  grim  relief  from 
which  many  recoiled.  His  father's  position  threw  him  into  the 
Liberal  household.  He  first  saw  the  world  under  the  light  of 
Liberal  ideas.  His  immediate  traditions  were  hostile  to  the 
Puritan  party.  He  sniffed  at  what  seemed  to  him  a  hard  and 
formal  religion.  But  it  was  impossible  for  Emerson  to  be  a  par- 
tisan. He  had  fiom  the  first  a  largeness  of  thought  which  very 
few  could  reckon  at  its  proper  value  in  the  religious  embitter- 
ments  of  his  early  manhood.  He  approached  Christianity  on  the 
ethical  side,  and  his  earliest  discourses  were  not  unlike  the  '^  Es- 
says "  which,  after  the  publication  of  "Nature *'  in  1836,  were  his 
first  introduction  to  the  world.  They  contain,  perhaps,  more  fully 
than  any  other  writing  his  religious  creed.  The  papers  on  "  Self- 
Eeliance,"  "  Compensation,"  "  Spiritual  Laws,"  "  Love,"  and 
"  The  Over-Soul  "  reveal  the  natural  working  of  his  mind  in  the 
realm  of  spiritual  truth.  His  ideas  of  God  and  Man  and  Nafcure 
seem  to  have  been  partly  the  absorption  of  the  ethical  atmosphere 
in  which  he  was  trained,  and  partly  that  revelation  of  the  truth 
which  is  given  to  positive  men  who  are  pure  in  heart  and  in 
thought.  He  never  had  the  change  from  a  sinful  to  a  consciously 
religious  life,  which  is  the  traditional  preparation  of  the  soul  to  see 
God.  His  childhood,  his  youth,  and  his  early  manhood  were  all 
of  a  piece;  always  simple  truth  was  "his  utmost  skill."  His 
opinions  grew  into  shape  as  the  native  atmosphere  of  his  soul. 
He  had  relation  in  a  formal  way  to  the  Unitarian  faction,  but,  like 
Channing  in  his  later  years,  he  was  one  of  the  severest  critics  of 
the  Unitarian  position.     He  saw  in  it  the  antipodes  of  Orthodoxy^ 
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but  its  tinitb  of  life  and  of  spirit  was  subordinated  to  a  dogmatic 
position  which  could  not  be  maintamed  with  consistency.  It  ap- 
pears from  his  journals  of  this  time  that  he  regarded  both  the 
Orthodox  and  Unitarian  positions  as  indefensible  in  point  of  fact, 
because  they  were  the  logical  extremes  of  defection  from  a  larger 
apprehension  of  central  truth  about  God,  the  Christ,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit.  He  had  a  natural  reverence  for  the  religion  of  his  ances- 
tors, with  a  growing  aversion  to  its  practical  manifestations  in 
social  life.  He  had  a  growing  dislike  for  the  religion  of  his  own 
kith  and  kin  because,  while  it  reduced  the  Son  of  God  to  a  Son 
of  genius,  it  constantly  turned  to  Him  for  the  authority  conveyed 
by  a  divine  revelation.  There  was  a  fatal  denial  in  the  Unitarian 
position  of  the  very  dogma  on  which  they  claimed  to  be  superior 
to  the  old  faith.  They  were  trying  to  reach  a  catholic  position  by 
a  vicious  method  which  prevented  even  the  sons  of  the  Puritans 
from  obtaining  that  larger  insight  into  divine  truth  which  the  ex- 
pansion of  life  required.  It  is  very  important  to  note  the  like- 
ness of  method  by  which  both  parties  hoped  to  reach  a  larger 
apprehension  of  the  truth,  and  the  reason  why  neither  party  could 
satisfy  a  mind  intent  upon  central  ideas  as  Emerson's  was.  In 
the  divergence  of  Emerson  from  both  parties,  as  religious  dogma 
was  then  understood,  are  to  be  found  the  fruitful  seeds  of  later 
changes  and  present  movements  which  have  the  character  of  a 
religious  revolution.  Both  the  Orthodox  and  the  Unitarian 
agreed  in  their  belief  in  the  individual  judgment  as  to  how  much 
or  how  little  truth  should  be  held.  Neither  party  had,  and  neither 
party  seemed  to  be  in  a  position  to  grasp,  the  whole  truth.  They 
were  dealing  with  opinions  about  God's  relation  to  man ;  about  the 
method  by  which  man  might  be  renewed  in  his  spiritual  nature; 
about  the  reality  of  God's  contact  with  the  soul  through  the 
Christ ;  about  the  method  of  operation  in  the  Over-Soul ;  and  the 
whole  matter  was  in  the  perpetual  seesaw  of  individual  opinion, 
where  there  could  be  little  advance  and  less  satisfaction  as  time 
went  on.  The  earlier  fervors  of  the  Puritan  faith  had  lost  their 
power  to  inspire  life,  and  the  minimizing  of  Christian  belief  had 
not  brought  the  power  to  compel  society  to  righteousness  of 
thought  and  act.  It  was  Emerson's  fortune  to  see  the  defect  of 
the  religionists  who  had  the  best  right  to  his  respect,  and  to  reach 
as  an  individualist  nearer  the  central  position  which  both  parties 
had  strayed  from,  than  any  other  Christian  thinker  of  his  day. 
He  had  that  sanity  of  thought  and  spirit  which  revealed  to  him 
the  defect  of  formalizing  doctrines  that  are  best  held  in  freedom. 
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which  was  the  error  of  the  ancestral  religion  of  New  England ; 
and  he  was  too  spiritual  a  man  to  be  contented  with  the  game  of 
hide  and  seek  which  the  Unitarians  of  that  day  were  playing  with 
the  revelation  of  God  to  man  in  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ.  He 
was  himself  an  individualist,  and  no  man  of  his  time  had  more  of 
the  firmness  of  convictions  which  he  could  not  explain  beyond  his 
affirmations ;  but,  without  giving  reasons,  there  was  a  basis  for  his 
conclusions  in  the  spiritual  largeness  and  evenness  of  his  thought 
of  God  and  man  which  enabled  him  to  gain  a  better  vision  of 
spiritual  relations  and  activities  than  was  vouchsafed  to  men  less 
detached  from  the  prejudices  of  current  belief.  This  could  not 
be  seen  at  the  time,  nor  was  Emerson  probably  conscious  of  the 
remarkable  affirmations  which  the  divine  voice  within  his  breast 
compelled  him  to  make ;  but  the  power  that  slowly  went  out  of 
him  into  New  England  society,  the  voice  of  a  religion  that  had  to 
do  with  things  of  the  spirit,  the  statement  of  truth  apart  from 
an  elaborate  dogmatic  system,  the  vision  of  God,  and  the  faculty 
divine  of  stating  it  in  a  large  way,  began  fifty  years  ago  a  reli- 
gious revolution  which  so  keen  an  observer  as  Theodore  Parker 
recognized  at  once,  and  whose  broader  and  later  recognition  is  to 
be  traced  wherever  the  writings  of  Emerson  have  been  read  and 
studied  for  their  ethical  affirmations,  whether  in  the  thoughtful 
leisure  of  the  Orthodox  ministry,  or  in  the  enforced  leisure  of  those 
whose  doubts  have  driven  them  to  think  and  pray  their  way 
through  them  in  the  light  of  his  strong  beliefs  in  natural  truth. 

While  the  position  of  Emerson  in  New  England  thought  can 
be  seen  to-day  in  the  light  of  his  ^^  Memoir,"  so  that  he  emerges 
from  the  writers  and  thinkers  of  his  time,  as  Coleridge  emerged 
and  still  rises  magnificent  among  the  leaders  of  English  thought 
for  the  century,  it  must  be  qualified  by  a  statement  of  what  he 
was  not.  Heretofore  his  ascendency  has  been  disputed  by  a  con- 
stant affirmation  of  what  he  was  not ;  but  when  God  puts  a  su- 
preme style  of  man  into  this  world  and  permits  the  divine  light 
to  shine  through  him,  He  does  not  make  him  perfect  The  soli- 
darity of  life  is  not  in  one  man  or  in  the  mass  of  men,  but  in  the 
wisdom  of  the  best  men  reached  through  the  great  agreements 
of  character,  whethw  expressed  in  word  or  deed.  Where  Emer- 
son touches  life,  he  touches  it  in  the  sense  of  these  great  agree- 
ments. His  eminence  is  that  he  expressed  to  a  certain  degree, 
in  language  entirely  free  from  theological  taint,  such  thoughts 
as  must  have  come  to  Abraham  on  the  plains  of  Chaldea  or 
have  affirmed  themselves  to  Job  under  a  Syriui  sky,  —  thoughts 
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of  God  and  of  man,  thoughts  of  the  mystery  and  largeness  and 
nobleness  of  life,  in  which  there  is  such  detachment  from  pres- 
ent surroundings  and  such  symmetry  of  statement  that  you  feel 
as  if  the  world  had  been  created  anew  to  your  spiritual  vision. 
The  largeness  of  Emerson  is  the  largeness  of  his  ethical  insights, 
as  they  are  manifested  under  the  glow  of  an  imagination  which 
has  creative  moral  power.  But  when  you  undertake  to  put  the 
strait-jacket  on  him  and  bring  his  thought  within  the  con- 
ventional limits,  the  individual  Emerson  is  too  stubborn  a  char- 
acter to  submit  to  your  tailoring.  He  is  an  egregious  misfit 
everywhere.  In  this  light,  which  is  the  light  in  which  many 
religionists  have  heretofore  regarded  him,  he  is  grievously  mis- 
understood. He  must  be  taken  as  he  is ;  and  from  the  positive 
position  in  which  he  stood  and  did  his  work,  with  all  his  limita- 
tions, he  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  pervading  influences 
which  have  entered  into  our  religious  life.  He  was  a  strict  suc- 
cessor of  the  Puritans  in  his  individuality,  but  there  was  mingled 
with  his  blood  the  intellectual  sunshine  which  the  Puritan  had 
not  in  his  making.  Narrow  as  he  seems  when  you  say  what  he 
was  not,  men  have  found  in  his  thought  a  breadth  and  catholicity 
which  reveal  one  who  dwelt  in  an  upper  realm  where  the  intel- 
lectual disagreements  of  his  time  were  lost  sight  of  in  the  cen- 
tral unity  of  essential  truth.  Emerson  did  not  follow  the  theo- 
logical method,  did  not  apparently  know  much  about  theology,  did 
not  have  the  patience  to  work  his  way  through  any  system  of 
divinity,  had  not  that  sort  of  mind,  refused  to  carry  his  thoughts 
to  their  logical  conclusions,  worked,  in  fact,  as  the  poet  works, 
by  the  steps  of  an  insight  which  is  as  sure  as  woman's  intuitions, 
but  this  did  not  prevent  his  reaching,  in  a  broader  and  surer 
way  [than  was  known  to  the  theologians  of  his  day,  and  on  a 
higher  plane,  the  great  truths  which  involve  our  human  relation 
to  God.  When  you  demand  system  and  consecutive  reasoning, 
Emerson  leaves  you,  as  Montaigne  does,  to  affirm  for  yourself 
what  he  has  seen  or  known.  When  his  famous  "  Divinity  School 
Address"  had  disturbed  the  Unitarians,  he  characterized  it  as 
^^the  storm  in  our  washbowl."  It  had  no  effect  in  leading  him 
from  his  chosen  course,  and  he  would  do  nothing  to  put  himself 
right  with  those  who  could  not  understand  him.  This  indifference 
to  an  issue  was  not  in  the  least  an  indifference  to  the  truth  involved 
in  it.  Dr.  Convers  Francis  says  of  an  interview  which  he  had 
with  Emerson  soon  after  the  delivery  of  the  Address :  ^^  He  is 
perfectly  quiet  amidst  the  storm.     To  my  objections  and  remarks 
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he  gave  the  most  candid  replies.  Such  a  cahn,  steady,  simple  soul, 
always  looking  for  truth  and  living  in  wisdom,  I  have  never  met. 
He  is  not  a  philosopher;  he  is  a  seer.  If  you  see  truth  as  he 
does,  you  will  recognize  him  for  a  gifted  teacher ;  if  not,  there  is 
little  or  nothing  to  be  said.  But  do  not  brand  him  with  the  names 
of  visionary  or  fanatic  or  pretender ;  he  is  no  such  thing ;.  he  is  a 
true,  godf ul  man,  though  in  his  love  for  the  ideal  he  disregards  too 
much  the  actuaL"  Emerson  himself  wrote  at  this  time  in  his 
journal:  *^A  believer,  a  mind  whose  faith  is  consciousness,  Ls 
never  disturbed  because  other  persons  do  not  see  the  fact  which 
he  sees."  When  writing  this  discourse,  he  set  down  in  the  same 
journal  these  words :  ^'  We  shun  to  say  that  which  shocks  the 
religious  ear  of  the  people,  and  to  take  away  titles  even  of  false 
honor  from  Jesus.  But  this  fear  is  an  impotence  to  command  the 
moral  sentiment.  If  I  can  so  imbibe  that  wisdom  as  to  utter 
it  well,  instantly  love  and  awe  take  place*  The  reverence  for 
Jesus  is  only  reverence  for  this ;  and  if  you  can  carry  this  home 
to  any  man's  heart,  instantly  he  feels  that  all  is  made  good,  and 
that  God  sits  once  more  on  his  throne.  When  I  have  as  dear  a 
sense  as  now  that  I  am  speaking  simple  truth,  without  any  bias, 
any  foreign  interest  in  the  matter,  all  railing,  all  unwillingness 
to  hear,  all  danger  of  injury  to  the  conscience,  dwindle  and  disap- 
pear. I  refer  to  the  discourse,  now  growing  under  my  eye,  to  the 
Divinity  School."  What  has  now  been  said  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  Emerson  was  deeply  conscious  of  the  nature  of  his  religious 
pronunciamento  to  his  Unitarian  brethren.  He  wrote  not  to 
please  them,  but  to  declare  truth  which  he  felt  that  both  Cal- 
vinists  and  Unitarians  had  lost  sight  of,  the  truth  of  "  the  infini- 
tude of  the  private  man."  He  wrote  in  his  journal  in  1840  : 
"  In  all  my  lectures  I  have  taught  one  doctrine,  namely,  the  infini- 
tude of  the  private  man.  This  the  people  accept  readily  and  even 
with  loud  commendation  as  long  as  I  call  the  doctrine  Art,  or 
Politics,  or  Literature,  or  the  Household  ;  but  the  moment  I  call ' 
it  religion  they  are  shocked,  though  it  be  only  the  application  of 
the  same  truth,  which  they  receive  everywhere  eke,  to  a  new  class 
of  facts." 

It  is  not  easy  to  state  in  a  summary  creed  what  Emerson  himself 
taught,  but  Mr.  Cabot  has  put  his  thought  in  a  tangible  form  in 
the  following  statement :  ^'  To  Emerson  the  fact  that  was  imaged 
in  the  dogma  of  Christ's  divinity  is  the  infinitude  of  man's  nature ; 
the  boundless  inspiration  that  opens  to  him  as  he  opens  himself 
to  receive  it      llie  Liberal  preachers,  he  thought,  in  place  of 
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occnpying  themselves  with  the  speculative  errors  of  Calvinism, 
or  with  any  questions  of  ontology,  ought  to  take  their  stand  upon 
the  ground  of  universal  human  experience,  and  call  upon  men 
to  behold  the  presence  of  God  in  every  gleam  of  human  virtue, 
however  dim  and  distorted,  and  not  merely  in  the  eminent  ex- 
ample of  Jesus.  They  ought  to  present  the  idea  of  salvation,  not 
as  a  mystic  formula,  but  as  a  universal  truth,  realized  wherever  a 
man,  through  death  to  selfishness,  rises  to  the  life  of  humanity,  a 
life  governed  by  the  perception  that  all  private  and  separate 
good  is  a  delusion."  Here  was  the  positive  truth,  in  part,  for 
which  Emerson  stood,  and  which  he  vindicated  in  everything  that 
he  wrote.  Mr.  Cabot  presents  the  negative  position,  against  which 
Emerson's  religious  manifestations  were  a  protest,  in  Ae  following 
terms :  "  The  true  ground  of  the  new  protest  against  Protestan- 
tism was  the  feeling  that  the  Incarnation,  as  it  was  taught  even  in 
Protestant  churches,  but  poorly  represents  the  eternal  indwelling 
of  God  in  man,  conditioned  by  man's  obedience,  which  was  mani- 
fested in  Jesus  Christ.  His  participation  of  the  divine  nature,  so 
long  as  it  is  conceived  as  the  contradiction  of  his  human  nature, 
leaves  his  mediatorship  and  our  redemption  unexplained  and  in- 
comprehensible ;  a  brute  fact  without  analogy  to  anything  in  our 
experience.  There  is  no  real  mediation,  no  exemplification  of 
the  means  whe.eby  we  may  become  partakers  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
but,  instead  of  this,  we  are  bidden  to  accept  the  fact  that  by  a 
divine  fiat  a  certain  portion  of  mankind  are  to  be  saved,  without 
becoming  more  worthy  of  salvation.  So  represented,  the  thoughts 
of  Jesus  are  not  as  our  thoughts  and  actions,  and  can  afford  us 
no  guidance,  no  motive  in  the  conduct  of  our  lives.  His  mission, 
instead  of  demonstrating  the  power  of  the  moral  sentiment  to 
raise  man  above  himself,  is  a  miraculous  expedient  to  make  up  in 
some  measure  for  the  want  of  any  such  a  power.  .  .  .  The  part 
of  Liberalism,  Emerson  thought,  was  to  ask  in  what  shape  the  re- 
ligious facts  now  present  themselves ;  to  translate  the  theological 
metaphors  into  the  language  of  real  life."  His  object  was  "  to 
show  the  reality  and  infinite  depth  of  spiritual  laws  —  that  all  the 
'maxims  of  Christ  are  true  to  the  core  of  the  world  ;  that  there  is 
not,  cannot  be,  any  cheating  of  nature."  He  made  the  distinc- 
tion between  a  spiritual  and  a  traditional  religion  which  is  made 
to-day  wherever  Christianity  is  presented  as  ^*  an  application  of 
thought  to  life."  He  dwelt  not  so  much  upon  the  debasement  of 
man's  spirit  by  the  presence  of  sin  in  his  heart  as  upon  the  meas- 
ures by  which  the  spark  of  divinity  within  him  may  be  brought  to 
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fraitf ulness  in  the  heart  and  conscience.  This  aoconnts  for  what 
broad-minded  men  have  frequently  said  of  his  essays,  that  they 
delineate  the  practical  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  human  life. 
They  have  the  aroma,  the  atmosphere,  of  what  is  most  helpful  to 
the  average  man  in  his  struggles  with  himself,  and  impart  the 
fervor  and  tone  of  spiritual  living  outside  of  the  traditional  ways 
of  expressing  it. 

This  lengthy  statement  has  been  necessary  in  order  that  Emer- 
son*s  relation  to  the  religious  life  of  his  own  time  may  be  gener- 
ously estimated  and  our  indebtedness  to  him  seen  in  its  proper 
light.  He  could  not  be  a  Puritan,  though  he  had  the  Puritan  con- 
science and  veracity.  He  could  not  be  a  Unitarian,  without  re- 
nouncing a  belief  in  Jesus  as  truly  man  and  truly  God,  which 
his  religious  insight  compelled  him  to  affirm.  He  never  couched 
this  belief  in  the  language  of  the  Catholic  theology,  but  it  is  plain 
from  his  whole  writing  that  on  the  side  of  the  moral  sentiment, 
which  was  his  profoundest  expression  of  religious  truth,  Jesus 
Christ  stood  for  a  divine  somewhat,  which  he  hesitated  to  affirm 
because  he  could  no  more  say  what  he  thought  it  to  be  than  he 
could  adequately  affirm  the  existence  and  action  of  God.  The  ret- 
icence of  Emerson  toward  the  highest  in  our  Lord,  is  the  reticence 
of  a  listening  and  worshipful  soul  that  will  venture  not  where  in- 
tellect and  imagination  teach  one  to  take  the  very  shoes  ofiF  his 
feet  because  he  is  on  holy  ground.  The  following  passage  from 
his  journal,  written  in  1833,  presents  his  religious  position  per- 
haps better  than  anything  that  he  subsequently  wrote  :  ^^  I  believe 
that  the  error  of  religionists  lies  in  this  :  that  they  do  not  know 
the  extent,  or  the  harmony,  or  the  depth  of  their  moral  nature ; 
that  they  are  clinging  to  little  positive  verbal,  formal  versions  of 
the  moral  law,  —  and  very  imperfect  versions  too,  —  while  the  in- 
finite  laws,  the  great  circling  truths  whose  only  adequate  symbol 
is  the  material  laws,  the  astronomy,  etc.,  are  all  unobserved,  and 
sneered  at,  when  spoken  of,  as  frigid  and  insufficient.  I  call 
Calvinism  such  an  imperfect  version  of  the  moral  law.  Unita- 
rianism  is  another,  and  every  form  of  Christian  and  of  Pagan 
faith  in  the  hands  of  incapable  teachers.  On  the  contrary,  in  the 
hands  of  a  true  teacher,  the  falsehood,  the  pitifulnesses,  the  secta- 
rianisms, of  each  are  dropped,  and  the  sublimity  and  depth  of  the 
original  penetrated  and  exhibited  to  men.  I  say  also  that  all  that 
recommends  each  of  these  established  systems  of  opinion  to  men 
is  so  much  of  this  moral  truth  as  is  in  them,  and,  by  the  instinc- 
tive selection  of  the  preacher,  is  made  to  shine  forth  when  the 
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system  is  assailed.  Bat  the  men  of  Europe  will  saj,  *  Expomid : 
let  us  hear  what  it  is  that  is  to  convince  the  faithful  and  the  phi- 
losopher. Let  us  hear  this  new  thing.'  It  is  very  old.  It  is  the 
old  revelation  that  perfect  beauty  is  perfect  goodness ;  it  is  the 
development  of  the  wonderful  congniities  of  the  moral  law  of 
human  nature.  A  man  contains  all  that  is  needful  to  his  govern- 
ment within  himself.  He  is  made  a  law  unto  himself.  All 
real  good  or  evil  that  can  befall  him  must  be  from  himself.  He 
only  can  do  himself  any  good  or  any  harm.  Nothing  can  be 
given  to  him,  or  taken  from  him,  but  always  there  's  a  compensa- 
tion. There  is  a  correspondence  between  the  human  soul  and 
everything  that  exists  in  the  world ;  more  properly,  everything 
that  is  known  to  man.  Instead  of  studying  things  without,  the 
principles  of  them  all  may  be  penetrated  unto  within  him.  Every 
act  puts  the  agent  in  a  new  condition.  The  purpose  of  life  seems 
to  be  to  acquaint  man  with  himself.  He  is  not  to  live  to  the  future 
as  described  to  him,  but  to  live  to  the  real  future  by  living  to 
the  real  present.  The  highest  revelation  is  that  God  is  in  every 
man."  This  was  Emerson's  ethical  conception  of  the  meaning  of 
life  in  his  thirtieth  year,  and  this  is  the  most  complete  general 
statement  of  his  ethical  position,  in  his  own  words,  to  be  found 
in  his  writings. 

The  position  of  Emerson  in  New  England  thought  is,  uncon- 
sciously to  himself,  that  of  a  Catholic  moralist ;  he  expresses 
universal  truth,  and  his  writings  are  the  medium  by  which  it  is 
brought  into  personal  and  practical  contact  with  life.  He  stands 
in  the  discussions  of  his  time  upon  a  vantage  ground  of  unlimited 
truth  which  makes  him  the  inclusive  appreciator  of  all  parties  and 
the  enemy  of  none.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  he  is  not  this  and  not 
that,  but  where  will  you  find  so  clean,  so  transparent,  so  fruitful, 
so  helpful  a  teacher  of  the  highest  moral  truth  known  fco  man,  the 
teachings  of  our  Lord  translated  into  the  vernacular  of  universal 
human  experience  ?  He  does  not  supersede  the  teachings  of  the 
New  Testament,  but  there  is  a  superb  humanness  in  his  application 
of  spiritual  laws  to  life  which  ranks  them  the  same  in  kind,  if  not 
the  same  in  degree,  with  its  expression  of  universal  truth.  The 
mark  of  personality  slips  off  from  Emerson's  thought  more  easily 
than  from  all  other  modem  authors.  He  ranks  with  Plato,  and 
Groethe,  and  Maurice  as  the  teacher  who  presents  his  experience  in 
forms  of  spiritual  power.  His  position  for  the  last  half  century 
has  been  that  of  an  ethical  mediator,  who  has  affirmed  the  larger 
truth  which  has  mostly  escaped  adequate  expression  in  our  current 
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religious  systems.  He  has  presented  truth  from  a  different,  if  not 
from  a  higher,  plane,  and  has  helped  to  cool  and  clear  the  atmos- 
phere when  it  was  contaminated  with  notions,  clean  and  unclean, 
and  mixed  in  inextricable  confusion  in  the  popular  mind.  He  had 
no  system ;  he  was  only  a  voice  in  the  wilderness ;  but  in  the 
darkest  hour  of  our  social,  political,  and  religious  unrest,  his 
^^  sweet  reasonableness  "  has  prevailed  above  the  storm  and  pointed 
out  the  substantial  agreements  where  all  men  have  standing  room 
in  the  life  with  God.  He  has  emphasized  a  larger  social,  intellec- 
tual, and  spiritual  life  than  most  men  have  found,  and  what  has 
seemed  best  in  our  thought  to-day  has  been  reached  largely  by 
following  along  the  higher  and  broader  lines  which  he  set  down  in 
his  incomparable  "  Essays  "  forty  years  ago. 

It  is  not  difiBcult  to  trace  his  influence  historically  during  the 
lives  of  his  contemporaries  or  in  the  changes  wrought  by  men  now 
in  middle  life.  He  was  intensely  identified  with  the  great  reform 
era  of  New  England,  was  the  confidant  of  all  its  leaders,  was  the 
one  yrhom  they  all  endeavored  to  win  to  their  side  ;  but  there  was 
that  in  Emerson  which  always  kept  him  to  his  own  base.  There 
were  two  Emersons.  One  was  the  .individualist  who  had  a  hand 
like  Parker  in  the  movements  of  the  day;  the  other  was  the  serene 
idealist  who  lived  in  the  upper  realms  of  spiritual  common  sense, 
and  was  never  disturbed  by  the  roar  of  the  tempest  or  the  threats 
of  men.  As  an  individualist,  he  was  the  one  around  whom  the 
Transcendentalists  gathered  as  best  expressing  the  ideal  aims  which 
they  sought  to  introduce  into  New  England  life ;  but  as  an  idealist, 
he  saw  the  scope  of  the  movement  without  deeming  it  necessary 
for  him  fco  sacrifice  his  individuality  to  it.  What  he  was  toward 
the  Transcendentalists,  of  whom  he  was  chief,  he  was  toward 
Garrison,  toward  John  Brown,  toward  the  social  reformers,  toward 
all  who  had  conceived  an  individual  work  that  promised  something 
for  the  moral  improvement  of  humanity.  He  shared  in  the  truth 
which  carried  these  movements  and  men  to  some  degree  of  success, 
but  had  the  power  to  prevent  his  individuality  from  being  ab- 
sorbed by  them ;  he  was  more  than  they.  He  was  absorbed  and 
kept  apart  from  large  intercourse  with  his  fellow-men  by  the  in- 
tensity of  his  moral  idealism.  In  a  paragraph  of  the  journal 
from  which  a  large  quotation  has  already  been,  made,  dating  in 
the  year  1838,  he  gives  the  keynote  of  his  life  and  explains  why 
righteousness  absorbed  him  like  a  passion :  ^*  Milton  describes  him- 
self in  his  letter  to  Diodati  as  enamored  of  moral  perfection.  He 
did  not  love  it  more  than  I.     That  which  I  cannot  yet  declare  has 
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been  my  angel  from  childbood  until  now.  It  has  9eparated  me 
from  men.  It  has  watered  my  pillow.  It  has  driven  sleep  from 
my  bed.  It  has  tortured  me  for  my  guilt.  It  has  inspired  me 
with  hope.  It  cannot  be  defeated  with  my  defeats.  It  cannot  be 
questioned,  though  all  martyrs  apostatize.  It  is  always  the  glory 
that  shall  be  revealed ;  it  is  the  ^  open  secret  'of  the  universe.  And 
it  is  only  the  feebleness  and  dust  of  the  observer  that  makes  it 
future ;  the  whole  is  now  potentially  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart'* 
It  is  men  with  convictions  like  this  who  move  the  world.  The 
secret  of  Emerson's  pervasive  influence,  the  invisible  attraction  of 
the  man  and  his  writings,  lies  in  his  moral  power.  You  may  not 
believe  what  he  says,  but  you  cannot  discount  the  man.  His 
weight  is  such  that  you  come  to  quote  him  as  the  seer,  the  man  of 
insight,  and  his  thought,  like  Goethe's,  is  now  scattered  in  preg- 
nant sentences  throughout  the  world. 

It  was  a  great  thing  to  have  a  single  individual  in  our  New- 
England  communities,  constantly  reaching  through  the  lecture- 
room  the  thinking  persons  who  finally  rule  the  religious  life  of  the 
people.  It  was  the  distribution  of  thought  through  new  channels. 
The  old  New  England  lyceum  was  the  free  pulpit  of  some  of  our 
greatest  men.  Theodore  Parker  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  and 
Bronson  Alcott  regarded  it  as  the  channel  through  which  they 
might  revolutionize  New  England  life.  They  accomplished  to  a 
degree  what  they  sought  to  do.  The  three  represent  the  most 
powerful  detached  religious  influence  exerted  through  single  per- 
sons which  has  been  felt  among  us  during  the  last  half  century. 
They  were  all  profoundly  religious  men,  who  carried  their  motive 
into  the  broad  highway,  and  wrought  in  the  belief  that  God  was 
on  their  side.  They  worked  for  the  reconstruction  of  Christian 
society,  though  all  seemed  to  be  industrious  for  a  time  in  tearing 
away  the  foundations  of  traditional  religion.  This  was  their  initial 
service,  but  it  was  not  their  final  contribution  to  the  thought  of 
New  England.  Emerson  alone  of  these  men  had  religious  genius. 
He  could  infuse  his  moral  ideals  with  his  imaginative  sympathy 
until  the  highest  moral  excellence  seemed  to  be  within  the  province 
of  human  effort,  but  all  through  life  he  was  too  negative  in  his 
affirmations  of  the  truth  about  God,  which  he  shrank  from  c<Hn- 
mitting  to  language,  to  satisfy  the  New  England  demand  for  posi- 
tive statement.  He  cast  his  seed  into  the  field  of  the  world,  seem- 
ingly careless  whether  it  sprouted  or  not.  He  built  the  houses  of 
faith  in  which  men  could  live,  but  lived  and  died  himself  without 
ever  making  consciously  a  single  disciple ;  and  yet  there  is  no  au- 
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thor  on  moral  questions  who  is  so  constantly  referred  to  or  whose 
power  is  more  widely  felt  From  the  fact  that  from  the  first  he 
gave  supreme  attention  to  the  spiritual  side  of  life,  he  held  the 
office  of  the  teacher  of  our  Christendom  without  a  rival,  and  his 
writing  and  his  example  have  greatly  helped  forward  the  broader 
and  more  concrete  expression  of  religious  truth  which  is  conquer- 
ing acceptance  throughout  the  community.  It  is  not  fair  to  say 
that  Emerson  has  done  everything ;  it  is  only  to  be  affirmed  that 
he  was  the  first  detached  Christian  in  our  modem  household  of 
faith,  and  that  he  has  been  able,  by  virtue  of  this  detachment,  to 
rise  above  the  controversies  of  the  hour  and  see  things  in  the  open 
which  others  have  seen  as  through  a  glass  darkly.  Others  have 
had  insight,  but  he  was  able  to  express  his  insights  in  literary 
forms  whose  consummate  beauty  has  never  been  surpassed.  This 
constitutes  his  excellence ;  but  through  men  who  have,  so  to  speak, 
grown  out  of  his  loins,  of  whom  Mulf ord  and  Munger  are  promi- 
nent instances,  not  of  the  reproduction  of  his  thought  but  of  work- 
ing on  lines  similar  in  their  correlation  of  truth  to  experience,  his 
life-work  has  been  extended  until  it  is  the  working  force  behind 
the  active,  aggressive,  and  constructive  religious  thought  of  our 
own  time.  It  is  perilous  to  trace  too  confidently  general  influ- 
ences to  single  persons,  but  if  any  single  mind  has  been  felt  as  a 
pervasive  influence  for  good  in  the  higher  thinking  throughout 
New  England  during  the  last  fifty  years,  it  is  the  mind  of  one 
who  found,  when  addressing  the  young  graduates  in  divinity  at 
Cambridge,  that  he  was  speaking  the  distinctive  word  for  a  new 
epoch  in  religion,  who  bade  these  "  new-bom  bards  of  the  Holy 
Ghost "  to  ^^  cast  behind  [them]  all  conformity  and  acquaint  men 
at  first  hand  with  Deity,"  and  whose  thought  anticipated  the 
larger  expression  of  tmth  and  its  vindication  and  illustration  in 
the  actual  life  of  the  world,  on  the  ground  that  ^^  the  revelation  is 
in  and  through  this  life,"  which  is  the  ripest  statement  of  a  present 
Christianity.  The  general  religious  advance  of  our  own  time  has 
no  more  than  caught  up  with  the  central  positions  which  he  af- 
firmed in  that  Address.  Emerson  represents  the  ethical  centre  of 
the  entire  movement  in  America  for  a  better  correspondence  of 
religion  with  life. 

Julius  H.  Ward. 
Boston. 
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EDITOEIAL. 


CX)MMENT  ON  CURRENT  DISCUSSION. 

The  Board  is  sharing  in  the  benefits  of  the  missionary  revivaL 
Daring  the  past  year  sixty-six  appointments  have  been  made,  —  twenty- 
one  men,  forty-six  women.  The  theological  seminaries  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  Presbyterian  and  Congregational,  supply  nine  men, 
including  appointees  who  have  another  year  of  study. 

A  farewell  meeting  was  held  September  seventh  on  account  of  fifty- 
eight  persons,  described  as  *'  on  the  way,  or  soon  to  leave  for  their 
several  fields  of  labor."  Twenty-seven  are  missionaries  returning  to 
their  work.  Of  the  new  appointments  we  notice  that  twenty-one  are 
women,  ten  men.  Of  the  latter,  one  goes  out  as  a  physician,  one  as  a 
business  agent,  two  as  teac)iers.  One,  at  least,  was  appointed  before 
graduation  this  year  from  college.  Of  the  six  ordained  missionaries 
four  graduate  from  theological  seminaries  the  present  year,  —  two  from 
Presbyterian  seminaries,  two  from  a  Congregational.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  year  it  was  open  to  the  Board  to  receive  a  strong  reinforcement 
from  the  Congrregational  theological  seminaries.  This  has  been  virtuaUy 
repelled  by  the  Home  Secretary's  policy. 

The  receipts  of  the  Board  from  donations  and  l^;acies  have  fallen  off 
the  past  year  a  little  more  than  $26,000.  In  the  States  of  the  Interior 
there  is  said  to  have  been  an  advance  of  $11,380.  This  indicates  a  fall- 
ing off  elsewhere  of  something  more  than  $37,000.  Comparing  the  total 
receipts  from  donations  and  legacies  the  past  year  with  the  average  of 
the  five  years  previous,  the  diminution  is  more  than  $30,000.  In  this 
estimate  the  gifts  for  the  Morning  Star,  amounting  to  upwards  of 
$41,756,  are  not  reckoned. 

Specially  noticeable  is  the  advance  in  drafts  from  the  Otis  and  Swett 
legacies.  From  the  Otis  fund  there  were  taken,  in  1885,  $43,884 ;  in 
1886,  $41,144;  in  1887,  $48,808:  from  the  Swett  fund,  for  the  same 
years  respectively,  $52,992 ;  $116,000 ;  $154,319.  The  rapid  dinmm- 
tion  of  these  funds,  accompanied  by  a  decline  in  gifts  from  the  churches, 
is  a  serious  fact.  Since  in  a  little  more  than  a  year,  at  the  present  rate, 
the  Swett  fund  will  be  exhausted,  it  is  evident  that  the  friends  of  the 
Board  will  need  to  put  forth  special  effort  to  keep  its  work  up  to  the 
present  standard.  We  suppose  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Board  and  of 
the  Committee  so  to  expend  the  Otis  and  Swett  legacies  that  the  enlarged 
work  which  these  make  possible  can  eventually  be  carried  on  through 
such  advance  in  contributions  as  experience  gives  reason  to  anticipate. 

The  <'  Congregationalist,"  in  an  editorial  article  upon  '^  Hie  Policy  of 
the  Board  "  (September  15),  says :  — 
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« When  a  candidate  declares  that  he  does  not  accept  the  theory  of  f atore 
probation,  but  is  content  to  leave  the  heathen  who  never  have  heard  of  Christ 
in  the  hands  of  God,  that  is  enough,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
be  accepted  —  so  far  as  this  subject  is  concerned." 

This  is  a  hopeful  announcement.  The  ground  taken  by  the  Home 
Secretary  has  been  that  the  dogma  of  the  decisive  nature  of  this  life  for 
all  men  b  a  vital  doctrine  of  Scripture,  ranking  with  Inspiration  and 
Atonement.  The  ^'  Congregationalist "  now  proposes  that  men  be  ac- 
cepted who  are  not  committed  to  this  doctrine. 

When  it  adds  that  no  one  should  be  appointed  who  does  not  repudiate 
the  ^^faet "  of  future  probation,  "  whatever  may  be  true  of  its  possibility,*' 
does  it  not  become  obscure  ?  What  is  meant  by  leaving  the  heathen  in 
the  hands  of  God  ?  Are  they  left  wholly  with  Him  ?  If  so,  may  He 
not  vouchsafe  to  them  a  knowledge  of  his  atoning  love,  so  that,  if  they 
wiU,  they  may  be  saved  by  it  ?  We  have  often  thought  that  the  formula 
'<  leaving  the  heathen  in  the  hands  of  God  "  is  used  with  a  reserve  that 
limits  his  operations.  He  may  do  with  them  what  He  pleases,  only  He 
may  not  ofter  to  them  the  atonement  revealed  to  us.  Thb  is  not,  how- 
ever, the  thought  of  the  writer  of  the  editorial  before  us.  He  concedes 
that  the  possibility  of  future  probation  may  be  held,  —  it  is  an  acceptance 
of  it  as  a  fact  which  is  fatal  to  service.  But  what  does  this  mean  ?  If  it 
may  be,  it  may  be  as  a  fact.  If  it  is  possible,  no  Christian  can  help  hoping 
that  it  will  prove  to  be  a  fact  This  matter  of  the  eternal  state  of  the 
heathen  who  die  ignorant  of  redemption  is  not  a  question  of  abstract 
theology.  It  is  an  affair  of  humanity,  of  men  and  women  and  children, 
millions  upon  millions  of  them.  Must  a  candidate  for  appointment  by 
the  Board  repudiate  all  hope  that,  in  fact,  God  will  have  access  to  them 
through  the  consummate  revelation  of  his  righteousness  and  love  ?  If, 
however,  it  be  simply  intended  to  affirm  that  future  probation  is  not 
revealed  as  a  fact,  or  so  that  we  are  assured  that  it  is  a  fact,  it  is,  per- 
haps, enough  to  say  that  no  one  of  the  rejected  candidates  has  ever  so 
regarded  it. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Fairbanks,  in  a  communication  to  the  ''  Congrega- 
tionalist," says :  — 

"  If  a  missionary  candidate,  fully  accepting  the  Word  of  Crod,  says  that  he 
does  not  find  any  ground  for  a  theory  of  future  probation,  and  has  no  specula- 
tion in  regard  to  it,  I  should  think  that  ought  to  be  sufficient  without  pressing 
him  to  examine  further  and  be  prepared  to  deny  its  possibility.'' 

We  welcome  this  concession.  But  what  is  meant  by  finding  "any 
ground  "  ?  Suppose  that  a  candidate  thinks  there  are  some  reasons  for 
hoping  that  the  conceded  possibility  will  be  realized,  does  this  constitute 
an  offense  so  great  that  he  must  be  excluded  from  service  ?  What  is 
intended  by  the  phrase  "  has  no  speculation  "  ?  Is  thought  on  this  sub- 
ject to  be  prohibited  to  the  missionary  ? 
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Dr.  Fairbanks  argues  that  the  missionarir  mnst  accept  only  the  doctrines, 
views,  or  theories  held  in  common  hy  the  contribators  who  sustain  him. 
The  objection  even  of  a  minority  should  suffice.  Many  contributors  to 
the  treasury  of  the  Board  are  conscientiously  opposed  to  the  theory  of  a 
future  probation.  Therefore  no  person  who  favors  this  theory  should  be 
appointed.  Will  Dr.  Fairbanks  appy  his  rule  consistentiy,  and  insist 
that  no  candidate  be  s^pointed  whose  opinions  respecting  the  salvation 
or  condemnation  of  the  heathen  afi^nt  the  conscience  and  intelligence  of 
*^  any  considerable  body  of  contributors  "  ? 

The  line  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  draw  respecting  the  hypothesis  at 
continued  probation  [our  opponents  seem  to  endeavor  always  to  use  the 
phrase  future  probation]  would  exclude  from  service  men  of  the  type  of 
Mr.  Hume.  In  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  which  con- 
ducted the  negotiations  with  him  which  resulted  in  his  permission  to 
return  to  India,  Mr.  Hume  wrote :  — 

''In  reference  to  phraseology,  in  the  interest  of  truth  and  clearness,  I 
must  ask  permission  to  continue  to  use  the  term  '  hypothesis,'  as  indicating  a 
supposition,  a  matter  not  revealed,  in  distinction  from  '  doctrine,'  as  indicating 
something  to  be  taught  positively  as  a  part  of  the  revealed  system.  ...  As  I 
have  from  the  first  said,  since  the  Bible  seems  to  me  not  explicit  as  to  how 
Christ  influences  those  who  never  hear  of  Him  in  this  world,  I  have  no  doctrine 
on  this  subject,  in  the  sense  explained  at  first.  I  simply  say,  I  do  not  know. 
Still,  among  the  possible  modes  by  which  Christ  may  reach  such  with  his  grace, 
the  possibility  of  a  gracious  opportunity  for  them  prior  to  the  last  judgment 
seems  a  hypothesis  not  forbidden  by  Scripture,  and  in  favor  of  which  some  reasons 
may  he  given," 

(Italics  ours.)     This  is  not  the  language  of  one  who  ''  does  not  find  any 
ground,"  etc. 

We  commend  this  extract  from  the  correspondence  on  the  basis  of 
which  Mr.  Hume  was  returned,  to  those  who  are  pressing  the  following 
argument.  Referring  to  men  who  accept  the  hypothesis  of  future  proba- 
tion, it  is  said :  "  The  appointment  of  one  such  candidate  would  commit 
the  Board  to  the  approval  of  the  objectionable  hypothesis."  Has  the 
action  of  the  Prudential  Committee,  in  returning  Mr.  Hume,  committed 
it  to  his  position  that  the  hypothesis  of  the  possibility  of  a  future  proba- 
tion for  the  unevangelized  heathen  ''  seems  not  forbidden  by  Scripture, 
and  in  favor  of  it  [which]  some  reasons  may  be  given  "  ?  If  it  has,  how 
can  the  Board,  if  it  sustains  the  Committee,  escape  the  same  committal  ? 
And  how  can  it  avoid  Dr.  Fairbanks's  censure  ? 

In  the  '^  Independent,"  September  15,  a  member  of  the  Prudential 
Committee,  the  Rev.  £.  B.  Webb,  D.  D.,  makes  some  extraordinary  state- 
ments. After  quoting  a  newspaper  introductory  sentence  as  though  it 
were  a  part  of  a  note  from  Mr.  Hume,  Dr.  Webb  affirms  that  the  Pru- 
dential Committee  never  saw  the  memorandum  which  we  printed  in  the 
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Bkyiew  for  March,  1887,  page  314,  until  after  it  had  voted  its  author 
permission  to  return  to  India !  This,  at  least,  is  the  only  meaning  of 
Dr.  Webb's  language,  unless  we  suspect  him  of  a  mere  verbal  subterfuge 
\fj  substituting  *^  supplement "  for  *'  memorandum,"  a  suspicion  we  cannot 
entertain  for  a  moment 

If,  before  hastily  attacking  our  statement,  Dr.  Webb  had  looked  at  this 
^  supplement,"  which  contains  the  **  memorandum,"  he  would  have  read 
these  words :  '^  In  compliance  with  a  request  from  the  rooms  of  the 
American  Board  that  I  should  give  the  Prudential  Committee  a  brief 
and  general  statement  of  my  theological  position  ...  on  February  3  / 
sent  a  letter  with  the  desired  memorandum."  The  action  of  the  Com- 
mittee was  taken  February  11.  If  he  will  also  take  the  pains  to  read  the 
correspondence  which  led  up  to  this  memorandum  he  will  understand 
why  we  referred  to  it  '^  as  the  memorandum  which  defined  his  position 
to  the  Committee,  and  was  the  basis  of  its  action  permitting  his  return." 
He  will  also  discover  that  his  use  of  the  letter  of  the  mission  and  his 
general  representation  of  doctrinal  pledges  on  Mr.  Hume's  part  do  Mr. 
Hume  great  injustice.  If  such  misstatements  are  to  continue  we  think 
that  this  entire  correspondence  should  be  given  to  the  public 

In  an  article  in  <<  The  InteivOcean  "  (Chicago),  August  1, 1887,  Dr. 
Washington  Gladden  thus  exposes  the  very  common,  bui;  altogether  un- 
warrantable, use  made  in  theology  of  the  analogy  of  human  government. 
The  article  is  in  reply  to  a  correspondent  of  the  paper  who  had  referred 
to  this  analogy  as  determinative  in  the  decision  of  questions  in  theology 
now  under  discussion :  — 

"  The  assumption  of  it  all  is  that  the  divine  dealing  with  men  can  be  ex- 
plained by  analogies  drawn  from  human  government.  He  (my  correspondent) 
says  that  the  teaching  'that  there  can  be  no  condemnation  until  there  has 
been  an  offer  of  forgiveness,  woidd  overturn  every  court  of  justice  in  the 
land,  and  its  ethics  would  make  government  impossible.'  It  is  about  time, 
I  should  think,  that  the  masters  in  our  Israel  began  to  comprehend  the  fact 
that  the  expediencies  of  human  administration  are  very  inadequate  to  explain 
God's  dealings  with  men.  The  object  of  human  government  in  dealing  with 
offenders  is  not  *  forgiveness '  or  <  salvation.'  Its  object  is  to  find  out  who  is 
guilty  ;  to  clear  the  innocent  and  to  punish  the  guilty.  Forgiveness,  reclama- 
tion of  the  erring,  is  only  an  incidental  and  secondary  function.  Pardon  issues 
only  in  rare  and  exceptional  cases  ;  it  is  justified  mainly  on  the  score  of  the 
fallibility  of  our  administration  ;  there  is  a  question  whether  the  prerogative 
might  not  better  be  withheld  altogether.  The  main  object  of  God's  govern- 
ment is  the  salvation  of  men.  His  judgment  is  never  at  fault,  nor  are  his  laws 
ever  evaded  ;  but  the  end  of  all  his  dealings  with  men  is  to  save  them  from 
sin  and  ruin.  The  methods  of  his  government  are,  therefore,  radically  different 
from  those  of  human  governments,  and  the  attempt  to  illustrate  his  dealings 
with  men  by  the  methods  of  human  government  is  utterly  misleading.  It  is 
the  attempt  to  force  the  great  truths  of  redemption  into  these  forensic  formu- 
laries that  has  stricken  the  old  theology  with  dry  rot,  and  keeps  it  harping  on 
phrases  which  have  no  meaning." 
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A  PROPOSED  ISSUE  AT  SPRINGFIELD. 

A  SEMi-DBNOMiyATiONAL  paper  which  sastains  the  present  manage- 
ment of  the  American  Board  has  recently  defined  as  follows  ^'  the  real 
and  exact ''  issue  at  Spnngfield :  — 

"  As  we  said  above  .  .  .  the  real  and  yital  issae  before  the  American  Board 
is  just  this  :  Ought  tho  Board  to  revolutionize  its  doctrinal  basis,  and  send 
forth  men  who  hold  the  belief  in  the  extra-Biblical  dogma  of  Future  Proba- 
tion as  taught  at  Andover  ?  " 

There  are  several  important  objections  to  this  statement  of  the  issue  at 
Springfield  apart  from  the  one  to  which  we  desire  to  call  special  atten- 
tion. 

It  implies  that  the  American  Board  is  to  be  asked  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  the  doctrinal  teaching  of  a  Congregational  theological  seminary.  The 
dogma  which  is  to  be  prescribed  is  defined  as  the  one  "  taught  at  An- 
dover." How  is  the  American  Board  to  determine  what  this  teaching 
is  ?  If  its  members  depend  on  representations  of  it  given  by  the  jour- 
nals which  support  the  present  policy  at  the  Rooms  they  will  be  seriously 
misled.  Will  it  undertake  an  investigation  of  its  own?  An  elaborate 
and  judicial  examination  of  this  teaching  has  recently  been  concluded. 
Of  the  three  Visitors  before  whom  in  part  it  was  conducted,  President 
Seelye  —  as  we  happen  to  know  beyond  question  —  voted  for  the  acquit- 
tal of  all  the  accused  prof essorsi  including  Professor  Smyth.  By  the 
vote  of  two  other  Visitors  Professor  Smyth  was  pronounced  guilty  of 
holding  three  opinions  which  he  has  distinctly  and  unwaveringly  repu- 
diated. Is  the  opinion  respecting  Future  Probation  which  he  disclainw 
holding,  to  be  accepted  as  the  Andover  teaching  ?  Hb  opinions  were  fur- 
ther investigated  judicially  by  twelve  other  gentlemen,  who  unanimously 
reached  the  same  conclusion  with  President  Seelye.  Is  the  opinion 
which  they  acquitted  him  of  holding  to  be  now  designated  ''  the  extra- 
Biblical  dogma  of  Future  Probation  as  taught  at  Andover "  ?  More- 
over, the  only  other  professors  at  Andover  charged  with  heterodox 
teaching  have  all  been  formally  acquitted  by  the  Visitors  as  well  as  by 
the  Trustees.  What,  we  would  respectfully  inquire,  is  the  Andover 
teaching  which  is  revolutionary  of  the  doctrinal  basis  of  the  Board  ? 
And,  more  especially,  what  is  the  method  in  which  the  American  Board 
is  to  determine  what  this  teaching  is  ?  Is  the  Board  to  sit  as  an  Eccle- 
siastical Synod  or  Council  ?  Or  is  it  to  proceed  by  commission,  —  the 
Commissioners  originally  chartered  to  send  the  gospel  to  the  heathen 
now  assuming  to  act  by  delegation  as  commissioners  on  heresy  ? 

The  teaching  at  Andover  is  conducted  by  gentlemen  of  unimpeached 
standing  in  the  churches  which  form  the  constituency  of  the  Board. 
There  has  been  a  question  at  issue  —  concluded  as  we  have  just  stated 
—  as  to  the  conformity  of  their  teaching  to  a  theological  creed  drawn 
up  in  the  year  1808.  But  no  question  has  been  raised  as  to  their  stand* 
ing  in  the  ministry  of  the  Congregational  denomination.    Is  the  American 
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Board  to  be  asked  to  sit  in  judgment  on  them  ?  The  Home  Secretary 
having  failed  to  secore  the  insertion  of  a  particular  article  in  the  Greed 
prepared  by  the  Congregational  Commission,  is  the  Board  to  be  resolved 
into  a  new  creed  commission  ?  Are  some  new  descriptive  words  to  be 
added  to  its  already  somewhat  extended  title,  so  that  it  shall  henceforth 
be  known  as  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  ^ 
and  Domestic  Creed  Making  ? 

Dr.  Hopkins  at  Des  Moines  remarked  :  '^  I  presume  to  say  that  I  have 
always  felt  that  the  resolution  of  1871  was  a  wise  resolution/'  He  added 
that  if  the  resolution  he  was  about  to  put  were  a  theological  resolution, 
he  ^'  should  object  to  it."  The  declaration  of  1871,  to  which  he  referred, 
reads  thus :  *'  Neither  this  Board  nor  its  Prudential  Committee  are  in 
any  sense  a  theological  court  to  settle  doctrinal  points  of  belief.*'  This 
has  been  a  settled  principle  hitherto.  Are  those  who  bring  the  charge  of 
a  revolutionary  policy  against  their  opponents  themselves  planning  to 
revolutionize  the  essential  nature  and  character  of  the  Board  and  trans- 
form it  into  a  '^  theological  court  '*  ? 

These  difficulties  which  beset  action  of  the  Board  upon  the  "  real  and 
exact,"  '*  the  real  and  vital  "  issue,  as  defined  by  our  contemporary,  are 
enhanced  by  its  assertion  that  the  question  before  the  Board  is  not 
''  whether  the  Board  shall  send  out  men  who  merely  hesitate  to  affirm 
any  positive  belief  as  to  what  may  be  the  unrevealed  purpose  of  God  to- 
do  in  the  future  for  those  who  die  without  the  knowledge  of  Christ" 
This  elimination  from  the  issue  which  the  Board  must  meet  at  Springfield 
of  the  question  whether  candidates  shall  be  required  to  hold  to  the  decisive 
nature  of  this  life,  indicates  progress  in  some  minds  since  the  discussion 
at  Des  Moines.  Then  the  **  real  and  exact "  issue  joined  was  upon  the 
cases  of  men  who  took  the  agnostic  position  ;  now  this  position  is  declared 
not  to  be  matter  of  contention.  Such  a  concession,  it  may  fairly  be 
pleaded,  has  been  made  by  the  Prudential  Committee  in  returning  Mr! 
Hume  and  commissioning  Miss  Judson.  We  should  be  glad  to  learn 
that  it  is  recognized  by  the  Home  Secretary.  But  it  embarrasses  the  con- 
clusion which  by  its  statement  of  the  issue  at  Springfield  our  contemn 
porary  desires  to  promote.  It  is  conceded  that  men  shall  no  longer  be 
required  to  hold  that  the  Scriptures  reveal  the  universal  exclusion  of  the 
heathen  from  future  grace.  There  may  be  an  unrevealed  purpose  of 
Grod  concerning  their  salvation.  But  if  this  hypothesis  or  hope  may  be 
allowed,  upon  what  dogmatic  or  other  grounds  is  it  proposed  to  condemn 
as  revolutionary  of  the  doctrinal  basis  of  the  Board  the  hope  that  this 
onrevealed  purpose  of  God  may  have  the  same  centre  as  his  revealed, 
the  Son  of  his  love,  by  whom  and  for  whom  all  things  were  created  ?  It 
would  be  an  interesting,  not  to  say  singular,  discussion  on  the  platform  of 
the  Board  in  which  it  should  be  argued  that  in  order  to  save  its  doctrinal 
basis  from  being  revolutionized  a  vote  should  be  passed  that  its  mis- 
sionaries may  hope  that  God  will  save  the  heathen  who  die  without  the 
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knowledge  of  Christ,  bat  may  not  hope  that  He  will  do  so  by  giving 
them  this  knowledge.  Or  will  it  be  said  that  the  aim  of  the  Board 
must  be  to  exdade  men  who  not  only  thus  hope,  bat  who  think  that 
8ome  reasons  can  be  given  for  this  hope,  —  reasons  drawn  from  the 
natare  of  Christianity  and  intimations  of  Scriptare?  We  cannot  bat 
ask,  will  it  not,  indeed,  be  a  great  day  for  the  American  Board,  and 
for  the  integrity  of  its  doctrinal  basis,  and  for  orthodoxy,  when  it  shall 
solemnly  decide  that  a  missionary  in  its  employ  may  entertain  a  hope 
respecting  Grod^s  nnrevealed  parposes,  bat  may  not  discover  and  affirm 
a  reason  for  his  hope  ?  We  know  not  what  sarprises  some  of  oar 
friends  who  are  championing  the  doctrinal  basis  of  the  Board  may  have 
in  store  for  as,  bat  we  confess  that  of  all  the  difficalties  we  have  sag- 
gested  this  seems  to  as  to  press  closest  to  irrationality,  that  men  shoald 
abandon  the  old  tenet  of  an  absolute  exdasion,  by  Biblical  authority, 
of  future  grace  for  those  who  die  ignorant  of  the  gospel,  and  shoald 
thus  recognize  the  possibility  of  such  grace ;  then,  that  they  should  pro- 
ceed to  exclude  from  missionary  service  those  who  find  reason  for  sup- 
posing this  conceded  possible  grace  to  be  through  knowledge  of  the  same 
Redeemer  who  in  this  way  saves  here ;  and,  finally,  that  the  reason  given 
for  condemning  this  evangelical  interpretation  of  an  admitted  possibility 
shoald  be,  that  otherwise  "  the  historic  policy  "  and  "  dogmatic  basis  "  of 
the  American  Board  will  be  revolutionized. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  public  sentiment,  as  was  shown  in  the  Hume 
case,  strongly  condemns  the  position  taken  by  the  Home  Secretary  at 
Des  Moines  and  in  his  letters  to  various  candidates  of  the  past  two  years, 
and  the  defenders  of  the  management  see  the  necessity  of  finding  new 
standing-ground.  The  indefinite  phrases,  '<the  new  dogma  of  Future 
Probation,"  "  the  new  doctrine  of  Future  Probation,"  "  the  extra-Biblical 
dogma  of  Future  Probation  as  taught  at  Andover,"  are  put  forth  as  ral- 
lying cries.  They  may  answer  a  transitory  purpose,  or  they  may  not 
In  no  event  can  they  serve  to  define  the  real  issue,  nor  help  to  its  per- 
manent settlement  The  churches  have  decided  that  upon  the  question 
of  the  reality  and  the  method  of  Grod's  grace  in  Christ  to  those  who  re- 
ceive no  knowledge  of  a  Redeemer  in  this  life  there  shall  be  liberty 
of  opinion.  When  the  Board  discovers  this  fact  and  conforms  its  actimi 
thereto  it  will  solve  the  problem  now  before  it* 

The  objection,  however,  which  we  had  chiefly  in  mind  when  we  began 
to  write  has  not  yet  been  stated.  The  definition  we  have  quoted  of  the 
'*  exact  issue"  assumes  that  the  Andover  teaching  respecting  Futore 

1  By  characterizing  the  phrase  "  the  dogma  of  Future  Probation  as  taught 
at  Andover  "  as  indennite  we  do  not  imply  that  the  h3rpothesi8  of  future  grace, 
which  certain  professors  at  Andover  have  maintained  to  be  admissible  and 
helpful  in  the  consideration  of  a  problem  confessedly  dark  and  painful,  cannot 
be,  and  has  not  been,  clearly  stated.  But  it  is  evident  that,  as  often  happens 
in  such  cases,  misunderstandings  abound  which  render  this  and  other  phrases 
which  we  have  quoted  unsuitaUe  for  use  in  a  statement  of  an  "  exact  issue." 
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Probation  is  revolutionary  of  the  doctrinal  basis  of  the  Board.  As  no 
explanation  is  given  in  the  article  from  which  we  quote  as  to  what  this 
teaching  is  believed  to  be,  we  meet  the  assomption  first  of  all  with  a  de- 
nial of  its  truth.  There  is  no  teaching  at  Andover  on  this  subject  which 
is  thus  revolutionary.  Nor  have  the  applicants  from  Andover,  Messrs. 
Noyes  and  Torrey,  avowed  any  opinions  which  can  thus  be  characterized. 
What  is  the  doctrinal  basis  of  the  Board  ?  Where  and  how  is  it  de- 
fined ?  The  Board  has  adopted  no  creed.  It  has  never  undertaken  to 
formulate  doctrine  or  expound  theology.  From  the  beginning,  until 
some  two  years  since,  the  unvarying  principle  has  obtained  that  candi- 
dates for  appointment  shall  be  judged  by  the  well-known  doctrinal  con^ 
fessions  of  tiie  churches  which  sustain  the  Board.  The  present  Home 
Secretary  has  the  unfortunate  distinction  of  having  violated  this  princi- 
ple, but  neither  he  nor  his  apologists  have  ventured  to  deny  it ;  rather, 
so  far  as  we  have  observed,  all  pleas  in  his  defense  have  admitted  its  var 
lidity.  Now  nothing  is  more  patent  than  this,  that  the  creeds  of  the 
churches  sustaining  the  Board  have  undergone  revision  and  change  since 
the  formation  of  the  Board.  We  do  not  dispute,  in  its  appropriate  con- 
nection we  would  emphasize  rather,  the  permanent  elements  in  evangeli- 
cal faith.  There  is  a  "  continuity  of  Christian  thought"  In  the  history 
of  Christian  doctrine  there  are  constant  elements.  But  no  less  are  there 
variable  elements.  Even  the  Apostles'  Creed  has  not  only  been  enlarged, 
it  has  been  changed,  from  its  earliest  form :  we  no  longer  confess  the 
resurrection  of  the  flesh,  but  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  this  phrase 
does  not  mean  to  us  what  it  has  meant  to  other  generations.  In  the 
modifications  of  thought  which  this  century  has  witnessed,  and  which 
the  Congrregational  churches  sustaining  the  Board  have  participated  in, 
we  believe  that  no  evangelical  belief  has  been  lost ;  but  unquestionably 
there  is  a  sharper  and  somewhat  different  discrimination  now  between 
matters  of  faith  and  opinions  in  theology,  between  the  known  and  the 
unknown,  between  doctrine  and  dogma,  between  essentials  and  non- 
essentiab.  Where,  as  in  some  of  the  older  churches,  the  ancient  creeds 
are  perpetuated,  newer  symbols  often  serve  as  the  confession  of  faith  upon 
reception  to  membership.  In  eschatology  the  formulas  now  commonly 
adopted  contain  no  such  article  as  the  Home  Secretary  has  done  his  ut- 
most to  establish,  after  failing  to  secure  its  approval  by  the  Commission 
appointed  to  deal  with  this  subject.  The  theology  of  the  Board,  if  the 
phrase  may  be  allowed,  is  the  theology  of  the  churches  sustaining  the 
Board.  It  is  so  by  the  Board's  history,  traditions,  and  usages.  The 
attempt  to  make  it  otherwise  has  produced  the  present  conflict.  None 
know  better  than  those  who  are  bringing  the  Board  into  collision  with 
the  present  faith  of  the  churches  that  a  reference  of  the  cases  of  Messrs. 
Noyes  and  Torrey  to  the  decision  of  ecclesiastical  councils  would  reverse 
the  decision  which  has  been  made.  The  temper  and  purpose  of  the  Con- 
gregational churches  at  the  present  time  is  strongly  in  favor  of  liberty 
of  thought  within  evangelical  limits,  of  comprehension,  catholicity,  and 
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restriction  of  requirement  to  the  essential  tmths  of  the  gospeL  No  eccle- 
siastical council  hesitates  to  ordain  men  of  the  character  and  faith  of 
Messrs.  Noyes  and  Torrey.  No  bonevolent  society,  except  the  Board« 
declines  to  send  out  such  men  as  its  agents.  The  rejected  candidates  of 
the  Foreign  Board  are  solicited  for  service  hy  the  domestic  boards. 
They  are  employed  gladly  by  the  churches.  The  statement  of  the  ^'  ex- 
act issue  "  on  which  we  are  commenting  not  only  contains  a  gross  a9- 
sumption,  as  we  have  indicated,  —  it  is  itself  in  principle  the  outcome  of 
a  revolutionary  policy.  In  the  last  analysis  it  implies  that  the  dogmatic 
basis  of  the  Board  is  not  the  faith  of  the  churches  sustaining  the  Board, 
but  a  platform  of  its  own ;  that  it  is  an  independent  doctrinal  authority 
and  has  a  dogmatic  function  to  perform.  We  trust  that  if  any  one  at 
Springfield  appeals  to  the  ''  dogmatic  basis  "  of  the  Board  he  will  care- 
fully explain  what  he  means  by  this  phrase,  and  what  the  creed  of  the 
Board  is.  We  understand  it  to  be  the  faith  of  the  churches  whose  agent 
the  Board  should  be  —  the  creed  of  the  Congregational  churches,  so  far, 
at  least,  as  it  sends  out  Congregational  clergymen  and  members  of  Con- 
gregational churches.  If  Presbyterians  contribute  to  its  funds,  and  Pres- 
byterian students  desire  that  tiieir  orthodoxy  should  be  determined  by 
the  Westminster  standards,  we  know  of  no  reason  why  such  requests, 
when  made,  should  not  be  gratified.  But  for  Congregational  candidates 
it  is  a  sheer  usurpation  of  authority  that  other  standards  of  judgment 
should  be  set  up  than  those  accredited  by  the  usage  of  Congregational 
churches.  What  these  are  is  sufficientiy  attested  by  the  usage  of  ordain- 
ing councils. 

We  have  a  further  and  special  objection  to  the  statement  which  has 
been  cited  of  the  ^'  real  and  exact  issue."  The  Andover  dogma  of  Fu- 
ture Probation  and  the  Andover  Theology  in  general  —  meaning  by  this 
simply  the  opinions  of  certain  professors  at  Andover  —  is  more  perf ectiy 
in  harmony  with  the  fundamental  doctrinal  postulates  of  evangelical 
missionary  work  than  that  of  at  least  some  of  the  men  who  are  forcing 
the  present  controversy. 

Tlieir  theory  is  that  multitudes  of  the  heathen  will  be  saved  without 
knowledge  of  the  Person  and  sacrificial  work  of  the  Redeemer.  At  the 
last  Annual  Meeting,  a  preacher,  forced  upon  the  Board  by  skillful  man- 
agement, and  foremost  in  the  work  of  defending  the  Home  Secretary's 
policy  and  assailing  Andover,  affirmed  that  the  innumerable  multitude 
whom  the  seer  of  Patmos  beheld  worshiping  the  Lamb  in  heaven  were 
heathen  who  had  been  saved  without  knowledge  of  God's  revealed  word, 
or  of  an  atoning  Saviour.  So  far  as  we  have  observed,  the  opinion  com- 
monly advocated  by  those  who  are  most  vehement  in  denouncing  the  An- 
dover dogma  is  identical  in  principle  though  not  so  rash  in  exegesis. 
The  Christian  thought  and  feeling  of  the  age  have  revolted  from  the 
belief  that  after  providing  an  atonement  for  all  men  GU>d  condemns  the 
vast  majority  of  the  race  without  in  some  way  giving  them  an  opportunity 
to  be  saved  by  it     The  hypothesis,  accordingly,  has  found  favor  that 
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men  are  saved  by  an  implicit  faith,  that  on  the  groond  of  the  atonement 
mercy  is  widely  extended  to  all  who  in  the  darkness  of  heathenism  do 
not  still  the  voice  of  conscience  bat  strive  after  rectitude.  We  have 
objected  to  this  theory  that  it  does  not  work  —  at  least  on  any  scale  suffi- 
cient to  relieve  the  difficulty  it  is  designed  to  meet.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  light  of  nature  which  can  be  construed  as  an  equivalent  to  the  light 
of  the  cross,  and  we  are  unable  to  discover  the  universality  of  Christian- 
ity in  an  uncommunicated  offer  of  pardon.  But  this  is  not  the  question 
now  in  hand.  We  should  defend,  were  there  need  of  it,  and  could  we 
do  so  with  any  good  effect,  the  right  of  those  who  hold  this  theory  to 
work  under  the  Board.  Theirs  b  not  the  opinion  nor  the  theology  of 
the  fathers,  the  founders  of  the  Board.  We  question  whether,  thought 
out,  it  does  not  contain  principles  subversive,  revolutionary,  of  its  real 
doctrinal  basis,  whether  in  fact  it  is  not  essentially  a  rationalistic  theory 
of  salvation.  But  this  is  matter  of  scientific  discussion,  of  theology,  not 
of  fellowship  in  Christian  labor.  Those  who  hold  this  theory  are  evan- 
gelical believers.  They  accept  the  atonement,  though  they  depreciate 
its  necessity  as  a  motive  power.  They  honor  the  Person  of  Christ,  though 
they  favor  a  theory  which  tends  to  a  denial  of  his  divinity.  They  be- 
lieve in  Christianity,  though  they  cannot  defend  it  against  Strauss's 
famous  objection  that  a  religion  communicated  to  a  handful  of  the  race, 
cannot  rightly  claim  universality.  It  is  enough  that  they  preach  Christ 
and  Him  crucified.  The  Board  would  be  false  to  its  catholic  traditions 
were  it  to  raise  any  question  as  to  their  fitness  to  serve  it  because  of  their 
acceptance  of  this  special  and  unsatisfactory  speculation.^ 

What  does  excite  our  contentiousness  and  our  amazement  is,  that  some 
of  these  brethren  should  turn  round  and  charge  with  revolutionizing  the 
theology  of  the  Board  men  who  believe  so  firmly  in  human  sinfulness  and 
guUt,  in  the  necessity  of  atonement,  in  the  revelation  of  God  through 
Christ,  in  Christianity  as  the  only  hope  of  mankind,  as  to  insist  that  a 
communication  to  men  of  its  saving  truths  and  powers  is  practically  neces- 
sary to  their  salvation.  And  yet  this  is  the  issue  which  is  raised.  The 
greatest  effort  is  made  to  disguise  it,  but  it  cannot  be  disguised.  Our 
opponents  hope  that  multitudes  of  heathen  will  be  saved  without  knowl- 
edge of  Christ ;  we  hope  that  many  such  will  be  saved  by  knowledge  of 
Christ.  They  assume  to  be  defenders  of  the  theology  of  the  Board,  and 
condemn  us  for  endeavoring  to  revolutionize  it. 

Let  us  see  how  this  looks  in  the  light  of  the  history  of  the  Board. 

If  there  is  anything  in  that  history  which  can  claim  higher  authority 
as  a  doctrinal  declaration  than  the  Instructions  from  time  to  time  given 
by  the  Prudential  Conunittee  to  missionaries  and  approved  by  the  Board, 
we  know  not  what  it  is.  We  do  not  understand,  indeed,  that  these  con- 
stitute its  doctrinal  basis,  which  we  have  already  explained  to  be  some- 
thing quite  distinct.     But  if  the  inquiry  be,  what  is  the  faith  which  has 

^  Many,  probably  most,  of  those  who  thus  speculate  have  no  sympathy  with 
the  policy  of  intolerance  which  we  are  opposing. 
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been  expressed  in  its  official  declarations  ?  there  is  no  better  source  of 
evidence  than  these  formal  Instructions. 

In  the  Annual  Report  for  1829  the  Instructions  are  published  which 
had  been  given  to  the  first  missionary  to  China,  the  Rev.  Elijah  C. 
Bridgman.  The  Prudential  Committee  at  that  time  consisted  of  Hon. 
Wm.  Reed,  Rev.  Leonard  Woods,  D.  D.,  Jeremiah  Evarts,  Esq.,  Samuel 
Hubbard,  LL.  D.,  Rev.  William  Fay,  D.  D.  Mr.  Evarts  was  Corre- 
sponding Secretary,  and  Rev.  Rufus  Anderson  and  Mr.  David  Greene 
were  Assistant  Secretaries.  The  Instructions  given  by  such  men  were 
formally  approved  by  the  Board.     We  read  :  — 

<<  Keep  clearly  before  your  mind  also  the  actual  character  and  condition  of 
the  heathen  as  subjects  of  God's  moral  goyemment,  the  prospect  before  them, 
and  their  relation  to  Christ  and  his  atonement  Think  what  He  has  done 
for  them  and  how  ineffectual  U  toiU  be  if  his  followers  do  not  convey  to  them 
a  KNOWLEDGE  of  the  GospeV* 

We  find  nothing  inconsistent  with  this  emphatic  statement  in  any 
other  instructions,  or  declarations  of  the  Board.  If  any  doctrine  is  his^ 
torically  established  as  its  own  by  its  past  declarations,  it  is  the  one  we 
have  emphasized  by  italics  and  capitab. 

We  have  examined  as  shedding  light  on  this  matter  the  sermons 
preached  before  the  Board  for  a  score  or  more  of  years  after  its  organi- 
zation. One  is  wanting  on  the  files  of  the  Board,  but  only  one.  The 
burden  of  these  sermons  is  the  indispensableness  to  human  salvation  of  a 
preached  gospel,  of  a  special  disclosure  of  the  character  of  God,  of  that 
work  of  the  Spirit  which  rests  upon  the  work  of  Christ  and  impli^ 
knowledge  of  Christ.  Occasionally,  but  extremely  rarely,  there  is  an 
apologetic  hint  that  specific  knowledge  of  the  Redeemer,  or  at  least 
knowledge  gained  in  the  ordinary  way,  is  not  absolutely  indispensable. 
But  the  concession  is  defensive,  and  not  of  practical  significance.  With- 
out the  knowledge  of  Christ  the  heathen  were  reg^arded  as  beyond  hope. 
In  the  gospel  as  made  known  to  them  is  their  only  means  of  recovery. 
A  brief  review  of  this  early  literature  will  best  impress  this  point. 

The  first  sermon  before  the  Board  was  preached  by  President  Dwight 
in  1813.  It  considers  the  work  to  be  done,  in  what  manner  and  by 
whom.  The  world  apart  from  the  risen  Redeemer  is  pictured  as  ^  lying 
in  wickedness,  as  a  man  slain  lies  weltering  in  his  blood,  as  an  immense 
field  of  death,  a  place  of  graves,  a  catacomb,  where  souls  are  buried  to 
wake  no  more.'  '<  The  gate  which  in  Asia  and  Africa  was  once  opened 
wide  at  the  head  of  the  way  to  eternal  life,  has  long  since  been  barred  ; 
the  path  to  Heaven  forgotten ;  and  the  communication  with  that  happy 
world  finally  cut  off.  Ignorance  has  benighted,  sin  bewildered,  and 
misery  broken  down,  their  wretched  inhabitants.  Not  an  effort  are  they 
either  disposed  or  able  to  make  for  themselves."  The  power  that  can 
recover  these  lost  millions  to  holiness  and  God  works  through  *^  the 
means  by  which  men  have  become  Christians  here,*'  the  word  of  Grod 
proclaimed  by  the  living  preacher. 
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The  second  preacher  was  the  Bev.  James  Richards.  He  discoursed 
upon  the  principles  and  motives  of  missionary  work  as  seen  in  the  ex- 
ample of  the  great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles.  '^  He  considered  the  gospel 
as  an  indispensable  mean  of  eternal  life  —  that  they  who  heard  it  and 
believed  would  be  saved ;  and  that  they  who  heard  it  not,  or  did  not 
believe,  would  inevitably  perish/*  The  heathen  are  in  '  total  darkness, 
—  all,  all  are  without  hope  and  without  Grod,  —  a  vast  multitude  of  souls 
crowding  their  way,  generation  after  generation,  down  to  the  abodes  of 
despair.  The  spring  of  the  apostles'  and  of  all  missionary  zeal  is  in  the 
knowledge  that  the  gospel  is  the  only  appointed  means  of  salvation,  and 
that  men  will  perish  who  die  without  its  light' 

The  third  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Calvin  Chapin,  D.  D.,  Re- 
cording Secretary  of  the  Board.  Dr.  Chapin  asks,  Who  are  the  heathen  ? 
and  answers  :  1.  Those  who,  "  though  their  trials  for  eternity  are  allot- 
ted them  in  regions  where  the  Bible  is  enjoyed,  remain,  nevertheless, 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  doctrines  and  salvation  which  it  reveals.  .  .  . 
With  distressing  propriety,  ergo,  may  they  be  denominated  heathen." 
2.  ^'  People  not  favored  with  competent  means  of  knowing  their  master's 
character,  will,  and  salvation.  .  .  .  They  are  travellers  with  us  to  the 
judgment  seat  and  yet  do  not  enjoy  divine  revelation,  and,  of  course^  do 
not  possess  the  means  of  eternal  life."  The  words  we  have  italicized  are 
very  significant  as  to  the  theology  of  the  Board  when  this  sermon  was 
preached.  They  recur  again :  '^  The  heathen  perceive  many  important 
truths.  They  feel  wants  which  they  possess  no  power  to  satisfy.  They 
do  not  find  a  Saviour  and  an  atonement  competent  to  the  pardon  of 
guilt     Their  religion  must  of  course  be  false." 

In  1816  the  preacher  was  Henry  Davis,  D.  D.,  President  of  Middle- 
bury  College.  His  sermon  is  a  powerful  argument  to  prove  the  need 
of  a  special  revelation  in  order  that  men  may  know  God  and  the  way  of 
salvation.  *^  Until  God,  then,  in  boundless  wisdom  and  compassion 
should  provide  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  and  mahs  us  acquainted  unth  that 
sacrifice,  in  vain  would  be  our  most  laborious  researches." 

President  Appleton,  of  Bowdoin  College,  was  the  fifth  preacher.  His 
proposition  ^<  that  the  true  character  of  God  is  not  known,  except  by 
revelation,"  meaning  the  revelation  contained  in  sacred  Scripture,  is  sus- 
tfdned  by  a  learned,  elaborate,  and  luminous  argument,  concluding  with 
these  words :  *'  There  is  no  reason  to  hope  that  the  true  character  and 
worship  of  God  will  ever  be  made  known  among  the  heathen,  but  through 
the  medium  of  divine  revelation."  And  his  language  in  applying  his 
theme  is  the  more  noteworthy  from  his  characteristic  candor  and  modera- 
tion :  "  Without  agitating  the  question  whether  some  individuals  may  not 
be  sanctified  by  the  Spirit,  who  are  precluded  from  all  acquaintance  with 
revealed  religion,  it  must  be  obvious  that  the  souls  of  the  heathen  are  in 
the  greatest  possible  danger.  This  proposition.  Without  holiness  no  man 
can  see  the  Lobd,  believers  in  Christianity  cannot  call  in  question.  On 
this  principle,  are  the  morals  and  worship  of  the  heathen  such  as  that 
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good  hopes  of  their  salvation  can  he  rationally  entertained  ?  Are  they 
among  the  pure  in  heart  who  shall  see  €rod  ?  *' 

The  sixth  preacher  was  Samuel  Spring,  D.  D.,  of  Newharyport,  Mass. 
He  said,  speaking  on  the  necessity  of  sending  oat  preachers  :  — 

^  Thos  €rod  operates  in  a  uniform  manner ;  and  He  is  under  no  ohliga- 
tion  as  a  gracious  Sovereign  to  step  aside  from  his  usual,  established 
course  of  proceeding  to  save  sinners.  For  instance,  if  there  are  any  of 
his  elect  amid  the  dark  tribes  of  Ethiopia,  He  can  call  them  hither  in 
slave-ships  to  embrace  the  gospel,  though  in  judgment  to  slaveholders, 
who  buy  and  sell  the  souls  of  men ;  but  in  infinite  mercy  to  the  poor, 
oppressed  slaves  whom  He  makes  Christ's  free  men.  And  with  facility,  as 
He  is  now  graciously  conducting,  He  can  send  missionaries  to  Africa  and 
convert  Ethiopians  upon  their  own  native  ground.''  This  supposition,  that 
God,  if  he  determined  to  save  a  poor  African  heathen,  might  bring  him 
to  this  country  in  a  slave-ship  for  this  purpose,  like  Dr.  Chapin's  ''  of 
course,"  is  a  striking  indication  of  the  fimmess  with  which  the  fathers  of 
the  Board  held  to  the  necessity  to  salvation  of  a  knowledge  of  Christ. 

Dr.  Lyman's  sermon,  1819,  was  not  prepared  for  the  occasion,  and 
President  Nott's  in  1820  is  not  accessible,  and  we  pass  to  the  ninth  in  the 
series.  The  preacher  was  Dr.  Jedediah  Morse.  He  discoursed  at  length, 
and  in  a  very  instructive  way,  upon  the  preparation  for  the  introduction 
of  Christianity,  and  upon  the  time  and  means  of  its  universal  diffusion. 
The  necessity  of  the  gospel  is  assumed. 

Dr.  Proudfit's  sermon,  1822,  dwelt  upon  considerations  which  evince 
the  practical  necessity  of  preaching  the  gospel.  President  Day,  of 
Yale  College,  the  following  year,  touched,  as  had  President  Appleton, 
upon  the  question  of  heathen  salvation  without  a  knowledge  of  the  gos- 
pel. He  said :  '*  To  what  purpose  is  it  to  inquire  whether  there  may 
possibly  be  here  and  there  a  virtuous  heathen  when  the  multitude  are 
confessedly  sunk  in  the  depths  of  corruption  ?  "  **  There  is  no  other  name 
g^ven  under  heaven  whereby  they  can  be  saved  but  by  Jesus  Christ  It 
is  through  his  name  that  missionaries  endeavor  to  recover  them  from  the 
dominion  of  the  prince  of  darkness.  It  is  through  the  power  of  his 
grace  that  regions  which  have  been  desolate  for  ages  are  to  be  converted 
into  the  garden  of  Grod." 

The  succeeding  preacher  was  Samuel  Austin,  D.  D.  He  delineated  the 
missionary  character  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  The  next  year  Middlebury 
College  again  furnished  the  preacher.  Dr.  Joshua  Bates.  He  used  this 
noteworthy  language :  — 

^'  Let  it  be  simply  remembered,  that '  without  holiness  no  one  can  see 
the  Lord,'  that '  except  a  man  be  born  again  he  cannot  enter  the  kingdom 
of  heaven ; '  and  let  it  not  be  forgotten  how  insufficient  to  produce  this 
renovation,  with  the  exception  of  Christianity,  is  every  system  of  religion 
which  the  world  has  known ;  let  the  express  testimony  of  inspiration  on 
this  subject  be  called  to  mind,  that  all  who  are  redeemed  from  iniquity 
are  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  Christ ;  that  all  who  are  saved  are  saved 
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by  grace  through  faith ;  that  all  who  are  bom  again  are  bom  of  the 
Spirit  by  the  Word  of  Grod ;  that  all  who  are  sanctified  unto  eternal  life 
are  sanctified  through  the  trath  applied  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  let  this  recol- 
lection be  had,  and  the  importance,  the  momentous,  the  indispensable  im- 
portance of  Christianity  in  forming  the  permanent  character  and  securing 
the  highest  happiness  of  mankind,  will  be  at  once  perceived  and  felt" 

The  fourteenth  preacher  was  Edward  Dorr  Griffin,  D.  D.,  President  of 
Williams  College.  He  argues  first  for  missions  on  the  supposition  <'  that 
all  men  will  be  saved,  or  even  that  men  are  as  likely  to  be  saved  without 
the  gospel  as  with  it,"  and  then  proceeds  as  follows :  **  But  what  believer 
in  revelation,  except  a  Universalist,  will  say  that  men  are  as  likely  to  be 
saved  without  the  gospel  as  with  it  ?  Be  it  so  that  good  heathen  will  be 
saved,  but  the  mass  of  the  heathen  are  not  good."  "  The  only  means  to 
reclaim  the  world  is  the  Gospel  of  Christ  Talk  as  you  will  of  the  salva- 
tion of  the  pious  heathen ;  let  it  be  admitted,  if  you  please,  that  now  and 
then  a  pagan  becomes  a  good  man ;  yet  the  mass  of  the  heathen  are 
grossly  wicked,  and  will  always  remain  so  till  reformed  by  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  But  I  go  further.  Show  me  one  instance  in  which  God  has 
ever  saved  or  enlightened  an  adult  without  his  word  and  ordinances." 

We  can  give  extracts  from  only  one  other  of  these  early  sermons,  and 
we  select  it  because  it  affords  an  additional  instance  of  allusion  to  salva- 
tion without  a  knowledge  of  the  gospel.  We  quote  from  Dr.  McDowell^s 
sermon  in  1837  :  '^  I  know  not  but  God  sometimes  may,  in  some  way, 
communicate  to  a  pagan  without  the  gospel,  such  a  knowledge  of  the 
Saviour  and  of  his  atonement ;  and  may  make  such  an  application  of  his 
atonement,  and  so  renew  the  heart,  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  he  may  be 
saved.  But,  if  He  ever  does  this,  salvation  is  still  through  Christ;  and 
such  instances,  if  they  ever  occur,  which  is  at  least  very  doubtful,  are 
very  rare.  The  Lord  g^ives  us  no  authority  from  his  Word  to  expect  it ; 
neither  do  the  accounts  which  missionaries  give  us  of  the  universal  des- 
titution of  holiness  which  they  find  in  all  pagan  lands  that  they  have 
visited,  leave  us  much  ground  to  hope  that  in  any  instance  are  the  heathen 
saved  through  Christ  without  a  knowledge  of  tiie  gospel."  **  Some  may 
consider  it  uncharitable  thus  to  represent  the  condition  of  the  heathen, 
without  the  knowledge  of  Christ;  but  the  Bible,  unquestionably,  thus 
represents  their  condition,  ^nd  the  contrary  sentiment,  that  the  heathen 
may  be  saved  without  a  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  in  some  other  way 
than  through  the  salvation  He  purchased,  is  an  infidel  sentiment,  and  it 
is  practically  far  more  uncharitable.  For  it  paralyzes  exertion  to  send 
the  gospel  to  them."  **llie  truth,  ^Neither  is  there  salvation  in  any 
other,'  is  the  g^rand  spring  of  missions  to  the  heathen." 

We  need  not  adduce  further  testimonies.  Nothing  is  better  attested 
than  the  opposition  of  the  early  theology  of  the  Board  to  the  theory  en- 
tertained by  some  of  those  who  now  profess  to  be  special  defenders  of 
its  doctrinal  basis,  and  who  accuse  their  brethren,  who  hold  with  the 
fathers  to  the  practical  necessity  of  the  motives  of  the  gospel  for  any 
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broad  and  effective  work  of  recovery  to  boliness,  of  revolalionary  de- 
signs. If  any  attempt  is  made  at  Springfield  to  establish  this  charge,  and 
if  such  phrases  as  the  '<  total  historic  policy  "  of  the  Board  be  introduced, 
we  trust  that  those  who  employ  these  terms  or  make  this  endeavor  will 
explain  their  own  relation  to  the  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  a  knowl-* 
odi^  of  the  gospel  in  order  to  deliverance  from  sin  and  guilt  And  we 
would  respectfully  submit  that  more  is  needed,  if  the  dogmatic  basis  of 
the  Board  is  to  be  found  elsewhere  than  in  the  living  faith  of  the 
churches  which  sustain  it,  and  if  it  is  to  be  defended  from  revolutionary 
attempts,  than  to  protect  it  from  those  who  agree  with  the  fathers  in  up- 
holding the  necessity  of  the  gospeL  There  is  yet  severer  work  required. 
Judgment  must  begin  at  Jerusalem.  It  will  be  necessary  to  request  the 
preacher  of  the  last  annual  sermon  to  retract  his  declaration  that  *'  through 
all  ages  we  think  of  some  of  them  [the  heathen]  vorking  righteousness 
and  being  accepted  of  Him,"  and  his  interpretation  of  the  vision  of  the 
revelator,  and  that  he  should  apply  to  every  age  his  declaration  that 
<<  so  far  as  we  know  the  preaching  of  the  law  and  gospel  of  God  is 
the  only  influence  adequate  to  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  who  now 
live  on  the  earth  with  us."  The  Home  Secretary  and  the  Prudential 
Committee,  also,  should  be  asked  to  define  their  position  on  this  question. 
And  if  they  agree  with  the  fathers  that  the  gospel  is  practically  indis- 
pensable as  a  motive  poi^rer,  and  also  hold  that  no  heathen  can  receive 
any  knowledge  of  this  gospel  save  in  this  earthly  life,  the  question  should 
then  be  put  whether  they  also  f^ee  with  the  fathers  in  the  inevitable 
conclusion  that  the  great  mass  of  mankind  are  doomed  to  eternal  damna- 
tion without  opportunity  of  being  saved  by  the  Redeemer  who  died  for 
them.  If  the  Board  is  to  go  into  the  business  of  defining  its  "  historic  " 
faith,  if  its  doctrinal  basis  is  to  be  determined  in  this  fashion  and  men 
approved  in  the  churches  are  to  be  excluded  from  its  service,  let  us  have 
thorough  work.  Let  there  be  no  equivocation.  If  entertaining  the  hope 
that  those  who  do  not  hear  of  a  Saviour  in  this  life  may  come  under  the 
influence  of  his  grace  in  the  next  is  to  be  condemned  as  revolutionary,  if 
men  who  cherish  this  hope,  and  think  they  have  reason  to  do  so,  are  to 
be  excluded  from  service,  let  it  be  made  plain  what  must  be  held.  Does 
the  Board  adhere  to  the  dogma  of  the  universal,  or  substantially  univer- 
sal, damnation  of  the  heathen  who  die  without  knowledge  of  the  Re- 
deemer ?  If  not,  on  what  grounds  and  for  what  reasons  is  it  changring 
its  historic  faith  ?  What  position  or  prominence  does  it  instruct  its 
missionaries  to  give  to  knowledge  of  the  true  character  of  God,  and  of 
the  atonement,  in  their  efforts  to  recover  men  from  sin?  May  they 
hold  to  an  administration  of  grace,  a  work  of  the  Spirit  of  Grod,  outside 
of  the  ordinary  means  of  g^ace,  which  is  practically  equivalent  to  his  work 
through  those  means  ?  If  so,  do  they  abandon  the  doctrine  of  the  fathers 
of  the  Board  that  the  spring  of  missionary  effort  is  in  the  power  of 
the  gospel,  and  the  Pauline  principle  that  faith  cometh  by  hearing  ?  In 
a  word,  how  does  the  present  management  of  the  Board  propose  to  ad- 
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here  to  the  historic  theology  of  the  Board  and  at  the  same  time  modify 
or  abandon  the  tenet  that  the  mass  of  mankind,  who  have  hitherto  lived, 
are  everlastingly  danmed  without  opportunity  of  recovery  by  the  power 
of  the  gospel  ? 

There  is  one,  and  but  one,  solution  of  the  multitudinous  difficulties  sug- 
gested by  '^  the  exact  issue  "  which  has  been  proposed.  Let  the  Board 
listen  to  the  voice  of  the  churches  and  accept  their  decision  not  to  dp 

TIDE  ON  QUESTIONS  THAT  BELONG  TO  THE  BEALM  OF  OPINION,  NOT  OF 
FAITH. 

CONCILIATION  VERSUS  DIVISION. 

It  is  an  open  secret  that  the  Japan  Mission  of  the  American  Board 
has  unanimously  adopted  and  sent  to  the  officers  and  corporate  mem- 
bers of  this  organization  a  letter  expressive  of  '*  deep  sympathy  in 
this  grave  crisis,"  and  conveying  the  assurance  of  ^*  most  earnest  and 
continued  prayers  .  •  .  that  there  may  be  no  division  among  the  con- 
stituents of  the  Board,  and  that  God  will  raise  up  and  inspire  some  man 
or  men  to  devise  and  present  a  plan  of  action  on  which  all  will  unite." 

Whatever  we  can  do,  which  involves  no  sacrifice  of  principle,  to  pro- 
mote a  policy  of  union,  we  most  heartily  desire  to  accomplish.  We  can 
only  speak  for  ourselves,  and  not  for  the  body  of  friends  of  the  Board 
who  agree  with  us  in  desiring  a  modification  of  its  present  policy ;  yet 
possibly  a  brief  explanatory  statement  of  our  position,  offered  and  read 
in  a  spirit  of  conciliation,  may  be  of  service.    . 

We  will  first  call  attention  to  objects  which  it  is  erroneously  supposed 
by  some  that  we  are  seeking^  to  attain. 

1.  We  do  not  desire  to  secure  any  indorsement  from  the  Board  of 
what  is  called  "  Andover  Theology''  We  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the 
good  opinion  of  so  important  a  body  as  the  Commissioners.  But. we  do 
not  deem  it  one  of  their  functions  to  pass  judgment  on  theologies,  and 
we  should  violate  this  principle  were  we  to  desire  from  them  any  indorse- 
ment of  our  own  theological  opinions.  Nor  do  we  desire  to  secure  indi- 
rectly what  we  might  not  aim  at  directly.  If,  for  example,  it  should  be 
decided  to  commission  men  who  agree  with  us  substantially  in  whatever 
discriminates  our  beliefs  from  those  of  other  schools  of  evangelical 
thought,  we  should  not  claim  this  action  as  an  indorsement  of  our 
opinions.     We  will  recur  to  this  ^ain. 

2.  We  do  not  desire  that  the  Board,  or  the  Prudential  Committee, 
or  the  Secretaries,  should  discard  theological  examinations  of  candi" 
dates  for  appointment.  A  man's  theology  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  part  of 
his  character.  The  Board  in  some  way  —  the  natural  method  is  through 
the  Secretaries  and  the  Prudential  Committee  —  should  obtain  full 
information  as  to  the  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  qualifications  of  the 
men  it  commissions.  The  way  in  which  a  man  holds  his  opinions,  his 
ability  to  defend  them,  the  proportion  of  his  beliefs,  his  attitude  toward 
opposing  theories,  his  secondaiy  and  speculative  opinions,  even,  may  all 
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be  helpful  in  deciding  upon  the  service  to  which  he  shall  be  assigned. 
The  Manual  emphasizes  rightly,  we  think,  '^ great  frankness"  between 
candidates  and  the  Secretaries. 

3.  We  do  not  deem  any  particular  method  of  adjusting  the  present 
diffievUies  to  he  of  essential  importance.  Relief  by  conncUs  seems  to  us 
preferable,  because  it  brings  the  Board  into  closest  and  most  advan- 
tageous relation  to  the  churches.  But  if  certain  principles  are  duly 
maintained,  we  are  ready  to  sustain  any  other  method  of  settlement 
which  may  command  general  assent.  The  plan,  for  instance,  of  a  com- 
mittee from  the  corporate  members  of  the  Board,  chosen  on  the  principle 
of  a  mutual  council,  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Beach  has  proposed  in  a  letter 
written  in  an  admirable  spirit,  offers  striking  advantages.  We  are  not 
ready  to  accept  it  without  further  reflection,  but  it  would  be  a  strong  rec- 
ommendation of  it  to  us  if  it  should  prove  to  be  a  means  of  union. 

Turning  now  to  what  is  positive,  we  would  present  the  following  sug- 
gestions :  — 

1.  Advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  present  widespread  interest  in 
the  question  to  secure  a  thorough  consideration  of  the  organic  relation 
of  the  Board  to  the  churches  which  sustain  it,  A  natural  method  to 
secure  this  would  be  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  investigate  and 
report  to  the  Board.     We  will  not  suggest  details  here. 

2.  The  principle  of  comprehension  and  catholicity  should  he  carried 
out  in  tlie  selection  of  officers  of  the  Board  and  members  of  the  Pruden- 
tial Committee. 

3.  The  principle  should  he  maintained  that  the  Board  is  an  adminis- 
trative,  not  a  legislative^  hody.^  The  fons  et  origo  of  the  present  diffi- 
culty lies,  we  think,  in  departure  from  this  principle.  Dr.  Hopkins  put 
the  whole  difficulty  into  a  terse  statement  when  he  said  that  the  trouble 
arose  from  the  Executive  Committee's'  having  acted  as  a  theological 
committee,  not  as  a  prudential  committee.  In  our  judgment  the  original 
trouble  was  in  Dr.  Alden's  confusing  his  proper  function  as  a  member  of 
the  Creed  Commission  with  his  appointed  service  as  a  Secretary  of  the 
Board.  In  the  former  case  it  was  his  duty  to  aid  in  framing  an  ex- 
pression of  what  was  understood  to  be  the  doctrinal  beliefs  of  Congrega- 
tionalists.  In  the  latter  it  was  his  legitimate  service  to  apply  what  ap- 
proved itself  as  their  faith.  If  he  doubted  whether  the  Creed  which 
was  adopted  by  the  Conmiission  fairly  represented  the  faith  of  the 
churches,  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  make  his  own  opinion  a  rule  of  ad- 
ministration. He  should,  at  least,  have  waited  for  further  information, 
instead  of  asserting  his  own  creed  as  that  of  the  constituency  of  the 
Board.  When,  everywhere,  the  churches  by  councils  showed  their  policy 
to  be  that  of  toleration,  he  should  not  have  endeavored  to  resist  this 
policy.  We  allude  to  this  as  affording  a  clear  illustration  of  a  practical 
principle.     The  Board,  in  its  present  relations,  whether  as  a  corporation 

^  We  touch  upon  this  topic  here,  as  in  the  foregoing  article,  in  its  practical 
and  concrete,  not  in  its  abstract  or  legal  relations. 
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or  by  its  representatiyes,  is  not  a  synod,  or  theological  court,  or  creed- 
making  body.  Its  office  is  to  send  out  missionaries,  otherwise  properly 
qualified,  who  are  acceptable,  doctrinally,  to  the  churches  which  sustain 
it  It  has  nothing  to  do,  apart  from  and  independent  of  these  churches, 
with  erecting  standards  of  belief,  with  determining  what  doctrinal  beliefs 
are  to  be  accepted  and  what  rejected.  We  concede  the  right  to  examine 
candidates  theologically.  We  deny  the  right  morally,  and  in  existing 
conditions,  to  create  ths  standard  for  such  examination.  It  is  because  a 
decision  by  an  ecclesiastical  council  of  a  candidate's  theological  soundness 
emphasizes  this  principle  of  the  supremacy  of  the  churches  at  this  point 
that  we  prefer  such  a  plan  of  meeting  existing  difficulties.  But  it  is  the 
practical  principle  which  is  essential,  not  any  particular  method  of  recog- 
nizing or  applying  it. 

^  It  is  important  that  provision  be  made  which  will  exempt  the 
Board,  so  far  as  is  pra^cticable,  from  the  suspicion  of  theological  partir 
ianship. 

Such  a  suspicion,  if  widely  entertained,  is  a  serious  harm  to  the  Board. 
If  there  is  no  method,  in  the  appointment  of  candidates,  fitted  to  allay 
such  suspicion,  the  Board  b  at  a  disadvantage.  In  the  present  situation 
this  suspicion  is  extensive.  The  Prudential  Committee  and  the  Home 
Secretary  are  believed  by  many  to  have  acted,  if  not  intentionally,  at 
least  effectively,  in  the  interest  of  a  party.  Conceding  a  measure  of  in- 
justice in  this  reproach,  there  would  be  a  great  advantage  in  any  scheme 
which  obviously  put  the  machinery  of  the  Board  on  the  side  of  scrupulous 
fairness  and  impartiality.  Here  was  the  advantage  of  the  suggestion,  ac- 
cepted by  the  Board  at  Des  Moines,  of  a  resort  to  a  council  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Hume  and  others.  This  is  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Beach's  pro- 
posal, and  also  of  Dr.  Samuel  Harris's.  Implicitly  or  explicitly  there  is 
secured,  through  each  of  these  methods,  a  right  of  appeal. 

We  cannot  but  think  that  a  great  obstacle  to  union  would  be  removed 
if  all  parties  would  see  that  the  appointment  of  a  candidate  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  conmiittal  of  the  Board  to  his  opinions.  Such  action  may  sug- 
gest merely  that  the  Board  does  not  deem  his  opinions  a  bar  to  appoint- 
ment It  may  involve  at  most  a  policy  of  comprehension,  or  toleration, 
as  respects  these  opinions.  It  is  a  real  issue  now  whether  the  Board  will 
be  catholic,  as  are  the  churches,  or  whether  it  will  insist  upon  a  narrower 
test  than  theirs  of  its  own.  We  may  add,  one  exclusively  its  own.  No 
other  society,  sustained  by  the  Congregational  churches,  attempts  such  a 
policy.  Mr.  Morse,  as  we  suppose,  is  now  in  the  service  of  the  Home 
Missionary  Society.  Has  this  Society,  by  accepting  his  services,  com- 
mitted itself  to  his  opinions  ?  If  not,  why  would  his  appointment  by  the 
Board  carry  with  it  such  committal  ? 

But  our  present  purpose  is  not  to  discuss  but  to  explain  and  state,  that 
if  possible  we  may  help  to  smooth  the  path  to  union. 

The  theological  questions  now  in  dispute  have  a  practical  importance; 
but  they  are  not  of  the  essentials  of  our  faith.    They  require  for  their 
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elation  free  Biblical  inirestigation.  They  belong  pre-eminently  to  that 
class  of  themes  which  is  best  stadied  in  quiet  and  prayerful  hours,  and 
which  is  least  fitted  to  the  demands  and  excitements  of  public  and  plat- 
form debate.  It  would  be  a  gain  to  truth,  we  believe,  as  well  as  a  happy 
issue  of  the  present  contest,  if  the  Board  would  leave  them  to  such  methods 
of  solution.  In  an  editorial  article  which  claimed  to  speak  with  special 
exactness,  the  **  Congregationalist "  stated  as  follows  its  conception  of  the 
message  of  the  missionary : 

**  Doctrinally  it  cannot  be  denied  that  from  the  beginning  the  Board  has  ex- 
pected and  demanded  of  its  missionaries  that  tbej  carry  to  the  heathen  the 
£vangelical  as  disting^hed  from  the  unevangelical  form  of  Christianity.  If 
it  be  asked  what  we  mean  by  <  Evangelical,'  we  are  quite  willing  to  refer  oar 
qaestioners  to  the  nine  articles  which  constitute  the  doctrinal  basis  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Alliance,  viz.  : 

1.  The  divine  inspiration,  anthority  and  sufficiency  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

2.  The  riglit  and  duty  of  private  judgment  in  their  interpretation. 

3.  Tlie  unity  of  the  Godhead,  and  the  Trinity  of  the  persons  therein. 

4.  The  utter  depravity  of  human  nature  in  consequence  of  the  falL 

6.  The  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  bis  work  of  atonement  for  the  sins 
of  mankind,  and  his  mediatorial  intercession  and  reign. 

6.  The  justification  of  the  sinner  by  faith  alone. 

7.  The  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  conversion  and  sanctification  of  the 
sinner. 

8.  The  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  the  judgment 
of  the  world  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  the  eternal  blessedness  of  the 
righteous,  and  the  eternal  punishment  of  the  wicked. 

9.  The  divine  institution  of  the  Christian  ministry,  and  the  obligation  and 
perpetuity  of  the  ordinances  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper." 

We  agree  with  the  Congregationalist  that ''  the  missionaries  whom  the 
Board  sends  out  are  expected  and  required  to  preach  essentially  these 
doctrines."  We  would  add  —  to  exclude  possible  misunderstanding  — 
that  we  would  not  be  understood  thereby  to  favor  the  Board's  adoption  of 
any  particular  standard  or  Creed,  not  even  that  of  the  Congregational 
Commission.  All  that  we  intend  is,  that  what  the  churches,  through 
councils,  require  of  pastors,  what  is  conmionly  recognized  as  the  essentials 
of  the  gospel,  are  the  indispensable  requirements  of  the  missionaries  of 
the  Board,  and  beyond  this  the  responsibility  of  the  Board  does  not  go. 

SEMI-DENOMINATIONAL  JOURNALISM. 
The  leading  religious  journals  of  the  country  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes :  the  denominational  journals,  which  are  such  in  reality  through 
the  control  of  stock  and  the  election  of  editors ;  the  semi-denominational 
journals,  which  are  the  property  of  individuals  or  of  stock  companies, 
but  which  often  borrow  the  name  of  the  denomination,  and  are  assumed 
to  represent  its  polity  and  faith ;  and  the  undenominational  journals, 
which  expressly  disclaim  any  representative  character,  and  rely  for  their 
influence  and  circulation  upon  the  broader  treatment  of  subjects  of 
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Biblical  scholarship,  or  applied  ethics,  or  Christian  work.  The  chief 
concern  of  the  religions  public,  in  the  way  of  criticism,  is  with  journals 
of  the  second  class.  It  must  be  conceded  that  the  position  which  the 
semi-denominational  papers  occupy  is  one  of  singular  delicacy.  In  the 
absence  of  any  authorized  organ  in  a  given  denomination,  these  journals 
naturally  and  rightfully  assume  a  degree  of  authority.  By  common  con- 
sent tiiey  are  allowed  to  speak  for  tiie  denomination  in  matters  in  which 
it  stands  related  to  other  denominations.  They  are  accepted  as  expo- 
nents of  the  denomination  at  those  points  where  it  is  in  agreement  with 
itself,  where  the  churches  which  compose  it  are  in  full  working  unity.  It 
is  in  times  of  discussion  and  divided  counsel  in  a  denomination  that  their 
relations  to  the  body  are  in  danger  of  becoming  arbitrary,  partial,  and 
nnrepresentative.  One  journal  by  its  persistency  in  some  ultra  course, 
to  which  it  may  have  been  committed,  may  narrow  itself  to  become  the 
organ  of  a  clique  or  faction ;  while  another  journal  by  its  changeable 
policy  may  expose  to  tiie  public  the  vicissitudes  of  a  stock  company. 

Still,  even  under  these  contingencies,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  express  our 
preference  for  the  semi-denominational  journal  above  the  denominational 
organ.  Least  of  all,  as  we  believe,  could  an  organ  be  made  to  represent 
the  vigor  and  freedom  of  thought  and  life  under  the  Congregational  polity. 
It  would  quickly  become  in  itself  a  cause  of  hot  contention,  or  degenerate 
into  a  mere  exchange  of  church  news.  There  is  less  occasion,  than 
many  may  ass  ime,  in  their  impatience  or  indignation  at  the  course  of  some 
papers  within  their  denomination,  for  a  responsible  and  authoritative 
journal.  If  at  any  time  existing  periodicals  become  identified  with  a 
school  or  a  party,  it  b  in  order  to  establish  a  periodical  which  shall  give 
a  hearing  to  the  unrepresented  truth  or  policy.  The  undenominational 
journals  are  constantiy  increasing  their  circulation  within  the  denomina- 
tions, and  thrive  upon  any  narrowness  or  injustice  on  the  part  of  their 
contemporaries.  The  secular  press,  in  tiie  better  papers,  is  open  to  the 
promulgation  of  any  principle  or  belief  of  vital  interest  to  society. 
The  religious  utterances  of  the  secular  press  are  becoming  more  and  more 
serious  and  discriminating,  and  therefore  more  influential.  And  repre- 
sentative men  of  a  denomination  can  always  address  the  public  over 
their  own  names.  A  letter  from  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon  or  Dr.  Mark  Hop- 
kins carried  with  it  the  weight  of  any  journal.  So  many  modifying  influ- 
ences are  continually  at  work  that  the  influence  of  a  religious  newspaper 
seldom  exceeds  the  real  value  of  its  opinion  upon  any  controverted 
matter.  Its  circulation  is  no  criterion  of  its  influence  on  the  matter 
in  controversy.  The  intelligent  readers  of  a  religious  as  of  a  secular 
paper  may  tolerate  its  opinion  upon  a  given  subject  for  the  sake  of  its 
general  worth  to  them.  They  may  be  misled  for  a  time  by  the  facts 
which  it  presents,  but  they  will  not  be  dominated  without  reason  by  its 
opinions. 

There  are,  however,  some  principles  which,  we  believe,  should  charac- 
terize the  management  of  those  journals  which  hold  a  representative 
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position  in  a  denomination.  Something  is  due  from  them  because  of  the 
position  which  they  are  allowed  to  hold,  and  more  is  due  in  the  general 
interest  of  religions  journalism. 

A  journal  which  is  in  any  sense  representative  of  a  denomination 
should  be  careful  to  recognize  the  rights  of  a  minority.  Whatever  has 
an  acknowledged  place  in  the  community  of  churches  b  entitled  to  an 
unquestioned  and  honorable  recognition.  It  is  most  unseemly  when  the 
unofficial  representatives  of  a  body  antagonize  it  in  its  official  action. 
And  ye\:  this  is  the  present  attitude  of  the  two  leading  Congregational 
newspapers  toward  the  denomination.  The  denomination  has  pronounced, 
through  its  creed,  and  through  a  long  and  unbroken  succession  of  coun- 
cils, for  toleration.  The  journals  in  question  still  advocate  an  intolerant 
policy.  We  do  not  affirm  that  Congregationalism  accepts  as  its  faith 
what  is  known  as  the  New  Theology.  We  do  affirm  that  Congregational- 
ism has  declared,  and  is  constantly  declaring,  by  negative  and  positive 
action,  that  this  phase  of  theological  thought  has  a  legitimate  place  within 
its  limits.  Nothing  would  seem  to  be  more  ill-advised  than  the  at- 
tempt to  decry  a  minority  or  to  deny  its  rights.  If  it  is  so  very  small  and 
insignificant,  why  decry  it  ?  The  constant  and  urgent  effort  at  repression 
is  a  sign  of  fear  not  of  contempt.  And  if  a  minority  has  rights,  why 
deny  them,  when  the  denial  will  inevitably  raise  up  friends  and  convert 
the  majority  into  the  support  of  its  rights  if  not  of  its  opinions.  The 
position  of  the  Congregational  national  papers  has  not  been  in  harmony 
with  that  of  the  denomination  on  present  issues  or  representative  of  its 
spirit.     The  Congregational  body  is  still  a  body  of  tolerationalists. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  senu-denominational  journals  will  show  an 
understanding  of  controverted  questions  in  their  relation  to  the  history 
of  thought  in  the  denomination.  Theological  controversies  are  kindled 
out  of  the  smouldering  embers  of  the  past  Every  controversy  has  a 
history.  And  whenever  one  arises  in  a  denomination  and  takes  possession 
of  it,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  must  be  connected  with  the  intellectual  his- 
tory of  that  denomination.  New  England  theology,  after  a  long  struggle, 
reached  its  theoretical  conclusion  in  the  doctrine  of  a  universal  atone- 
ment, but  not  its  practical  conclusion.  Universal  atonement  carried  with 
it  the  thought  of  a  universal  providence  diffusing  the  knowledge  of  it  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  After  the  doctrine  had  begun  to  find  practical 
expression  in  missions,  the  question  naturally  and  necessarily  arose  as  to 
the  real  extent  of  the  atonement  in  its  available  power  as  a  motive  to 
repentance  and  faith.  The  discussion  which  now  agitates  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  was  involved  from  the  first  in  the  theology  which  created 
and  developed  modem  missions,  and  in  this  sense  it  finds  its  natural 
place  on  the  platform  of  the  American  Board.  And  yet,  as  if  in 
ignorance  of  the  doctrinal  history  of  the  denomination,  the  press  at 
once,  upon  the  appearance  of  the  present  controversy,  raised  tbe  cry  of 
Grerman  speculation.  A  new  thought  in  religious  faith  may  spring  from 
various  sources,  but,  we  repeat,  that  which  gives  it  vitality  and  growth  in 
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any  one  part  of  the  church  is  its  natural  connection  with  something 
which  has  gone  before  and  made  it  necessary.  It  was  a  singular  blunder 
for  an  accredited  representative  of  New  England  theology  to  attribute 
the  presmit  theological  discussion  to  foreign  influences.  Events  have 
shown  tliat  the  New  England  religious  mind  is  simply  thinking  along  the 
lines  of  its  historical  doctrinal  development. 

It  may  also  be  reasonably  demanded  of  the  semi-denominational  jour- 
nals that  they  shall  present  to  their  readers  a  fair  and  measurably  complete 
view  of  the  current  life  of  the  denomination.  As  religious  newspapers^ 
they  should  be  as  impartial  as  the  undenominational  press.  Many  of 
th^r  readers  rely  upon  them  for  their  knowledge  of  facts  pertaining  to 
the  thought  and  work  of  the  church.  They  are  entitled  to  these  facts 
under  such  arrangement,  in  such  proportion,  and  through  such  a  perspec- 
tive as  will  leave  a  reader  free  to  form  his  own  judgment  as  to  their 
meaning.  Facts  once  fairly  g^ven  can  be  used  in  argument  as  the  pro- 
prietors or  editors  may  see  fit  to  use  them.  The  opinions  of  a  journal 
are  its  own ;  its  facts  are  common  property,  and  belong  to  the  public  in 
their  integrity.  It  is  always  difficult  to  tell  ^'  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth,"  but  in  no  case,  as  we  conceive,  is  the  difficulty 
so  great  as  in  the  presentation  of  facts.  Despite  the  proverb,  there  is,  as 
every  one  knows,  an  evil  tendency  in  figures  to  lie.  There  b  a  like  per- 
versity in  facts.  They  lose  their  place,  falling  out  of  their  true  connection ; 
they  magnify  themselves,  in  given  cases,  unduly ;  they  become  clannish, 
refusing  to  fellowship  with  other  facts  not  of  their  class  and  complexion. 
It  requires  the  utmost  candor  as  well  as  skill  to  manage  the  news  depart- 
ment of  a  religious  paper  —  to  rightly  provide  for  information  and  to  use 
it  fairly  when  secured,  to  present  speeches  and  correspondence  bearing 
upon  mooted  questions  in  true  proportion,  to  give  satisfactory  reports  of 
the  doings  of  councils  and  conventions,  and  their  results.  We  do  not  ask 
for  omniscience  in  the  use  of  facts.  Wp  do  not  demand  infallibility  in 
fact  like  that  to  which  we  are  accustomed  in  opinion.  But  we  do  ask 
that  facts  be  given  in  their  representative  character,  that  all  the  facts 
which  have  to  do  with  any  current  issue  shall  be  published  in  their  con- 
nection and  proportion.  If  a  fact  is  of  importance  enough,  if  known,  to 
hurt  a  faction,  it  is  important  enough  to  be  given  to  the  public.  In  times 
of  controversy,  facts  must  be  aUowed  to  strike  where  they  will,  and  ao» 
cording  to  their  full  weight 

There  is  a  habit  of  some  journals  of  seeking  to  create  a  sentiment  not 
justified  by  facts,  to  which  we  call  passing  attention  to  expose  it  It  is  the 
habit  of  quoting  from  other  joumab  of  like  purpose  and  sympathy  toi 
show  the  unanimity  of  public  thought  in  a  given  case.  The  assumption 
is  that  the  unanimity  of  the  public  corresponds  to  the  unanimity  of  the 
journals :  an  assumption  which  may  be  true,  or  may  be  false,  but  which, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  in  times  of  controversy  must  be  false.  A 
controversy  must  have  two  sides.    And  if  the  attempt  is  made  at  great 
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pains,  and  witih  no  little  temper,  to  show  that  there  is  but  one  side,  the  at- 
tempt really  shows  that  there  is  another  side,  and  that  the  press  does  not 
dare  to  recognize  it.  In  such  cases  it  does  not  alter  the  fact,  which  soon 
or  late  makes  itself  seen  and  felt :  it  simply  refuses  to  recognize  and  rep- 
resent the  fact.  It  fails,  that  b,  in  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  functions 
of  the  press. 

After  saying  this  much,  we  repeat  our  preference  for  the  semi-denomi- 
national journal  aboye  the  denominational  organ.  We  acknowledge  the 
courtesy  which  often  characterizes  their  management  in  the  correction  of 
mistakes  and  in  the  insertion  of  correspondence,  and  we  acknowledge 
the  difficulties  which  beset  their  conduct  in  times  like  the  present  of 
heated  controversy ;  but  we  hold  them  none  the  less  rigorously,  and  we 
believe  justly,  to  the  principles  which  are  necessary  to  good  journalism 
when  it  assumes  to  represent  the  thought  and  work  of  a  body  of  religious 
believers. 


BIBLICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  CRITICISM. 


A  CERTAIN  HEBRAISM  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

When  we  read  that  Jesus  once  said, ''  If  any  man  come  to  me  and  hate 
not  his  father  and  mother  ...  he  cannot  be  my  disciple,"  or  that  Paul 
once  wrote,  in  substance,  that  Grod  raised  up  Pharaoh  in  order  to  show  his 
own  power  by  hardening  the  heart  of  the  king,  it  is  difficult  to  exag- 
gerate the  shock  to  one  of  tender  sensibility  or  delicate  sense  of  justice. 
Jt  is  only  when  we  have  become  aware  of  the  Hebrew  mode  of  expres- 
.  sion  here  followed  that  we  find  any  relief.  Then  the  larger  part  cer- 
tainly of  the  difficulty  disappears,  even  if,  especially  in  the  second 
instance,  a  portion  may  still  remain. 

We  will  first  define  this  Hebraism,  —  ought  we,  perhaps,  to  use  the 
larger  term  Semitism? — illustrating  it  from  the  Old  Testament  usage, 
and  then  notice  some  important  passages  of  the  New  Testament  which, 
■we  think,  it  explains. 

The  idiom  may  be  described  as  a  sort  of  inverted  litotes  (of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  grammars)  ;  and  whereas  the  latter,  by  the  substitution  of  a 
negative  for  a  positive  formula,  resulted  in  a  rhetorical  softening  of  the 
impression,  —  as  if  one  should  say,  /  do  not  like  him,  meaning,  /  dislike 
him,  —  the  usage  in  question,  by  the  substitution  of  a  positive  for  a  neg- 
ative formula,  results  in  a  heightening,  and  sometimes,  to  our  Western 
minds,  even  a  distorting,  of  the  impression  intended. 

If  we  turn  to  the  classical  passage  Gren.  xxix.  30  sq,,  we  read  that, 
"  The  Lord  saw  that  Leah  was  hated."  It  is  true  that,  later,  Leah's 
"  affliction  "  is  spoken  of,  and  on  the  birth  of  her  first-born  she  hopes, 
"  now  my  husband  will  love  me ;  "  but  these  expressions  are  sufficiently 
explained  by  the  fact  that  she  stood  second  in  Jacob's  affections.  So  in 
Deut  xxi.  15,  we  read,  "  If  a  man  have  two  wives,  one  beloved  and  the 
other  hated,"  etc.  So,  possibly  (though,  from  the  context,  this  is  more 
doubtful),  the  passage  Mai.  i.  2  sq,  (from  which  Paul  quotes),  "  I  loved 
Jacob  and  I  hated  Esau."  In  these  passages  to  hate  is  simply  to  love 
less,  give  the  other  the  preference. 
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Another  sort  of  cases  is  where  a  causative  is  put  for  a  mere  permia-^ 
sivCy  a  causing  instead  of  a  not  preventing ;  thos,  again,  a  positive  for  a 
negative  formula.  In  the  story  of  the  Exodus  Grod  is  repeatedly  said  to 
have  hardened  Pharaoh's  heart,  though  in  the  same  story  Pharaoh  is 
more  than  once  declared  to  have  hardened  his  own  heart,  —  "  he  sinned 
yet  more  and  hardened  his  heart "  (Ex.  ix.  84).  So,  also,  we  venture  to 
explain  2  Sam.  xxiv.  1,  where  Grod  is  represented  as  moving  David  to 
number  Israel ;  and  this  particular  argument  for  the  late  date  of  the 
Chronicles,  where  the  inciting  is  ascribed  to  Satan,  would  not  be  a  good 
one,  were  it  not  that  Satan  is  known  to  have  been  a  late  importation 
into  the  Hebrew  system  of  belief.  The  fourth  commandment  does 
not  really  contain  a  positive  injunction  to  week-day  labor.  Work  is  (in 
the  commandment)  permitted  then  in  contrast  with,  and  to  emphasize, 
the  absolute  prohibition  on  the  seventh  day.^  In  Prov.  viiL  10,  "  Re- 
ceive my  instruction  and  not  silver"  there  b  not  an  absolute,  but  only 
a  relative,  depreciation  of  silver;  "and  not"  becoming  equivalent  to 
raiher  than,  (The  important  bearing  of  this  particular  illustration  will 
be  seen  a  little  later  when  we  come  to  certain  expressions  of  Jesus.  The 
clause,  though  in  form  negative  is  impliedly  positive,  — "refuse,  or  neg- 
lect, silver,"  and  so  illustrates  the  usage  in  question.)  In  Isaiah  bdii. 
17,  **  O  Lord,  why  dost  thou  make  us  to  err  from  thy  ways,  and  hardenest 
our  hearts  from  thy  fear  ?  "  it  is  easy  to  see  that  in  the  writer*s  mind  the 
causative  is  not  &jsentially  different  from  the  merely  permissive.  Here 
and  in  the  next  chapter  the  divine  sovereignty  b  reverently  acknowl- 
edged, but  not  without  an  accompanying  expression  of  contrition  which 
no  clay  marred  by  the  potter's  hand  could  ever  feel. 

In  his  learned  work  on  the  "  Grenuiueness  of  the  Grospels,''  Prof.  An- 
drews Norton  found  occasion  to  argue  (v.  Note  D,  Section  YI.,  2d  edit.) 
the  late  origin  of  the  Pentateuch-^ a  question  on  which, although  inclined 
to  accept  the  Dutch  view,  we  express  no  formed  opinion  here — from 
the  testimony,  not  merely  negative  but  apparently  positive,  of  the  pro- 
phets, and  cited  such  passives  as  Amos  v.  25,  Micali  vi.  6  sq.,  Isaiah  i. 
11  sqq,,  Jer.  vii.  22,  and  Hos.  vi.  6  (cf.  Ps.  xl.  6),  to  show  that  the  ear- 
lier prophets  knew  no  sacrificial  system  as  we  read  it  in  the  Penta- 
teuch to-day.  But  apart  from  the  objection  that  the  very  questions  and 
allusions  of  the  prophets  seem  to  imply  a  fact  or  a  popular  belief  back 
of  them,  and  so  to  make  rather  for  the  existence  of  the  system  in  their 
day,  and  to  compel  us  to  see  in  their  words  a  questioning  not  of  the  fact, 
but  of  the  significance  and  relative  value,  of  die  institution,  their  words 
are  explicable  through  the  Hebraism  we  are  discussing ;  and  whereas  by 
question  or  indignant  remonstrance  they  seem  to  ignore  or  even  de- 
nounce the  sacrifices  while  exalting  the  practical  duties  of  charity  and 
righteousness,  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  is  the  relative  urgency  of  these 
which  subjects  the  former  to  seeming  obloquy  and  prompts  the  seem- 
ing denial  that  they  were  instituted  in  the  dajrs  of  the  fathers.^  It  is 
very  possible  that  die  prophets  if  questioned  would  have  answered  in 

*  Cf.  Job  zxxviiL  11,  "  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  but  no  further  ;  and  here 
shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed  ; "  where  the  first  clause,  though  in  form  posi- 
tive, is  really  negative  (as  hinted,  indeed,  by  the  close  of  it),  the  sole  purport 
of  the  utte^nce  being  to  show,  not  how  far  the  sea  shall,  or  even  may,  come, 
but  what  limits  it  shaU  not  overpass. 

^  Ewald's  explanation  (die  Propheten  d.  Alien  Bundes,  vol.  ii.  p.  132)  of  Jere- 
miah's words,  that  be  is  thinking  here  only  of  the  free-will  offerings  of  the 
Pentateuch,  does  not  seem'  to  meet  the  case  at  all. 
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Jesus'  words,  ftfter  his  apparent  denmiciatioB  of  the  thhing  of  mint, 
anise,  and  connnin,  as  compared  witii  the  weightier  matters  of  justice, 
mercy,  and  6dth,  —  '*  these  ought  ye  to  have  done,  a/nd  not  to  leave  the 
ether  undone,^*  And  it  is  quite  probable  that  Dr.  Priestley,  whoee  words 
Norton  cites  <mly  in  apparent  sorprise  that  they  shoold  be  offered  in  ex- 
planation, may  have  hit  npon  the  trae  s<^iition  of  the  difiBcohy  when  he 
makes  the  proj^iet  reply  to  some  inquirer,  that  he  did  not  mean  to  say 
that  God  had  *^  appointed  no  religions  rites  snch  as  sacrifices.  For  liM 
most  particular  directions  are  given  concerning  them  in  the  books  of 
Moses."  He  only  intended  that  Grod  had  '*  always  laid  less  stress  upon 
everything  of  this  kind  than  upon  moral  virtue." 

We  add  a  few  other  significant  passages  from  the  Old  Testament, 
especially  illustrative  of  the  word  to  hate :  Prov.  L  29,  **  They  hated 
knowledge,  and  did  not  choose  the  fear  of  the  Lord ; "  and  Judges  ziv. 
16,  where  Samson's  wife  reproaches  him  with  *^  thou  dost  but  hate  me> 
and  lovest  fne  not**  (because  he  had  not  told  her  the  riddle  !)  ;  in  both 
which  examples  the  paralld  expression  show  the  real  negative  meaning 
of  ''  hate."  Prov.  xiii.  24 :  '<  He  that  spareth  his  rod  hateth  his  son," 
and  xxix.  24,  ^'  Whoso  is  partner  with  a  thief  hateth  his  own  soul,"  call 
for  no  remark  except  to  say  that  while  they  may  be  mere  hyperboles,  such 
as  are  common  in  all  languages,  and  particulaily  in  Oriental  speech,  as 
to  loving  and  hating^  as  see  in  the  recent  N.  T.  Lexicon  of  Dr.  Thayer, 
under  fuaiw,  we  may  also  assume  that  the  word  ?uUe  had  by  the  usage  in 
question  so  often  been  made  equivalent  to  love  less  than^  that  at  length 
it  came  to  lose,  even  in  absolute  expressions,  a  degree  of  its  original 
force.  Cf .  2  Sam.  xix.  6,  ''  Thou  lovest  them  that  hate  thee,  and  hatest 
them  that  love  thee."  And  we  may  anticipate  here  our  New  Testament 
discussion,  by  referring  to  noticeable  passages  illustrating  the  same  soft- 
ening :  John  xii.  25,  '^  He  that  hateth  his  life  in  this  world,  shall  keep  it, 
etc"  Luke  xix.  14,  ^'  They  hated  him  and  sent  a  message  after  him, 
saying,  We  will  not  have  this  man  to  reign  over  us ; "  and  Eph.  v.  29, 
**  No  man  ever  hated  his  own  flesh,  but  nourisheth  and  cherisheth  it,"  — 
in  all  of  which  hate  means  scarcely  more  than  neglect^  he  indifferent  to. 

The  Aryan,  or,  perhaps,  rather  Occidental,  tendency  seems  to  be  in  the 
opposite  direction  of  litoteSy  seen  in  the  Irish  expression,  *^  y'  had  a  right 
to  do  "  so-and-so,  meaning,  it  was  your  duty  to  do  it,  and  in  our  Western- 
ism,  "  I  allow  "  for  /  assert. 

In  passing,  now,  to  the  New  Testament,  we  must  recollect  that  though 
we  are  dealing  with  a  nominally  Aryan  language,  it  is  so  colored  and 
shaped  —  much  of  it  at  least  —  by  the  modes  of  thought  of  the  Semitic 
authors  as  to  require  its  own  lexicon,  and  especially  its  own  grammar. 
It  should  occasion  no  surprise,  therefore,  if  expressions  which  in  classical 
Greek  would  have  a  very  different  meaning,  or  no  meaning  at  all,  dis- 
close their  proper  meaning  only  through  the  lens  of  some  Hebrew  idiom. 
In  the  light,  then,  of  our  present  discussion,  let  us  examine  certain 
troublesome  passages. 

When  Jesus  utters  (Luke  ^  xiv.  26)  the  apparently  harsh  saying  about 
hating  father  and  mother,  he  means  only  (as,  indeed,  he  more  nearly  ex- 

1  The  fact  that  Luke's  own  Greek  was  purer  than  that  of  t^e  other  New 
Testament  writers  may  be  conceded,  but  he  evidently  gives  these  words  much 
as  they  fell,  or  were  reported  to  have  fallen,  from  Jesus'  lips  ;  and  Winer 
points  oat  that  Lake  Hebraizes  mach  more  in  the  Gospel,  where  he  largely 
loUows  the  Evangelical  tradition,  than  in  the  Acts. 
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presses  it,  to  our  ears,  in  Matt  x.  37)  that  all  other  loves,  when  they  oon^ 
flict  with  the  divine,  mast  give  way  to  that^  When  Paul,  following  the 
passage  in  Exodus,  represents  €rod  as  hardening  Pharaoh's  heart,  he  may 
have  meant — so  far  as  the  language  is  concerned  —  merely  that  €rod 
permitted  Pharaoh's  heart  to  be  hardened.  (Whether  Paul  really 
meant  this  is  a  question  of  exceeding  interest,  theologically,  involving  as 
it  does  the  further  question  whether  Paul  —  who  there  is  some  reason  to 
think  was  a  better  Grecian  than  Hebraist  —  may  not  possibly  have  mis- 
conceived the  genius  of  the  Hebrew  language ;  a  misconception  carried 
still  further,  in  its  effects  on  theological  opinion,  by  Augustine's  known 
mistranslation  of  Paul.  But  we  cannot  discuss  the  question  here.) 
When  Jesus,  in  that  curious  passage,  Luke  xviL  10,  bids  us,  even  when 
we  have  done  our  whole  duty,  pronounce  ourselves  "  unprofitable  ser- 
vants," seeing  that  we  have  *^  done  that  which  it  was  our  duty  to  do,"  he 
means,  by  a  double  use  of  our  Hebraism,  that  we  can  claim  no  special 
merit  or  proftt  (dxpctoi;  cf.  /i^  ^x"  X^^^  ®^*>  j'*^*  before),  since  we  have 
done  no  more  than  our  duty.  When  Jesus  teaches  to  pray,  ''  Lead  us 
not  into  temptation,"  —  a  petition  which  the  present  writer  has  heard 
pronounced  arrant  nonsense,  since  Grod  could  not,  or  would  not,  lead  any 
one  into  temptation,  —  he  means  simply  a  prayer  that  Grod  sJiould  not 
^  us  be  led  into  temptation,  which  is  quite  a  different  thought,  and  con- 
sists with  James's  ^^  neither  tempteth  he  any  man."  When  Jesus  declares 
(Luke  xiL  48)  that  the  servant  ignorant  of  his  lord's  will  will  be  pun- 
ished for  not  doing  it,  our  moral  sense  receives  a  wound  which  is  not 
perceptibly  relieved  by  the  lightness  of  the  punishment.  Why  any  pun- 
ishment? To  say,  with  some,  that  the  ignorance,  as  a  willing  igno- 
rance, is  the  thing  then  punished  does  not  meet  the  difficulty,  for  the 
context  almost  certainly  suggests  a  blameless  ignorance,  while  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  such  willing  ignorance  would  sensibly  diminish  the  guilt 
of  omission.  Nor  is  Meyer's  explanation  satisfactory,  that  the  guilt  lay 
in  the  fact  that  the  servant  '*  had  in  general,  as  an  inner  law,  the  imme- 
diate moral  consciousness  of  his  relationship  to  his  lord,  although  he  was 
without  the  external  law  of  his  lord's  will  as  positively  made  known,  for 
which  reason,  too,  the  punishment  takes  a  milder  form ;  "  for  the  inner 
law,  if  making  him  responsible  at  all,  would  subject  him  to  the  fvU  pen- 
alty for  disobedience,  while  to  punish  him  even  a  little  for  breaking  an 
external  law  he  never  knew  would  certainly  be  unjust.  Besides,  the 
plain  sense  of  Jesus'  words  is  that  the  servant  did  not  know  his  lord's 
will  in  any  way  that  made  him  responsible.  The  perplexity  remains. 
We  should  certainly  have  expected  in  the  second  clause,  **  shall  not  be 
beaten  at  all."  How,  then,  explain  Jesus'  words  ?  By  turning  the 
positive  formula  ^^few  stripes  "  into  a  negative  one,  not  mqny  stripes. 
It  thus  becomes  more  directly  the  antithesis  of  the  '^  many  stripes  "  in 
the  first  clause.  Turning,  then,  to  this  first  clause,  we  find  that  the  em- 
phasis rests  not  on  the  **  many  "  (which  is  seen  to  belong  only  to  the 
drapery  of  the  picture),  but  on  the  "  beaten  ; "  not  on  the  degree,^  but  on 

^  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  writers  like  Bengel  and  Meyer  interpret  this 
and  similar  passages  in  the  literal  and  sterner  sense,  seeming  to  find  such  sense 
in  fullest  harmony  with  their  own  severe  theology  ;  but  the  more  advanced 
Tholuok  (Bergpredigt,  Matt.  vi.  24)  and,  as  he  seems  to  us,  the  ^ntler  Bleek 
(Erkldntng  der  3  ertten  Evaiw.),  (whom,  however,  his  editor,  Nitzsoh,  iu  the 
name  as  he  declares  of  the  ''  Uepnblic  of  Critics,"  does  not  scruple  to  call  "  the 
trustworthy,")  both  take  the  view  presented. 

*  The  tendency  in  thought  and  speech  to  introduce  the  notion  of  degree 
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ihefacty  of  punishment;  since  there  is  no  question  about  the  degree,  but 
only  about  Uie  fact,  of  the  guilty  neglect.  The  second  clause,  then,  is 
in  opposition  not  to  the  degree,  but  the  fact,  of  punishment ;  and  who 
can  doubt  that  Jesus  meant  simply  that  while  the  servant  who  neglected 
known  duty  should  be  punished,  he  who  did  not  know,  and  so  did  not 
perform.  Ins  lord's  wiU  —  notice,  by  the  way,  that  it  is  not  called  the 
servant's  duty — should  not  be  punished ;  a  conclusion  which  agrees  per- 
fectly with  James's,  **  to  him  that  knoweth  to  do  good  and  doeth  it  not, 
to  lum  it  is  sin."  Similarly  we  explain  (Luke  xv.  7)  the  *'  joy  in 
heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth  more  than  over  ninety  and  nine 
just  persons,  who  need  no  repentance,"  to  mean  simply,  there  is  great  joy 
in  heaven  over  the  penitent  sinner  ;  an  interpretation  which  is  confirmed 
by  the  exclamations  of  the  happy  finders  of  the  lost  sheep,  and  the  stray 
silver  piece,  as  well  as  by  Jesus'  later  statement  (verse  10)  to  the  simple 
effect  that  '^  there  is  joy  "  in  heaven.  The  very  parable  of  the  Prodigal 
Son  in  the  same  chapter  must  be  taken  in  the  same  way,  as  the  father's 
very  tender  and  beautiful  words  to  the  elder  brother  show,  when  in  reply 
to  the  latter's  very  natural  remonstrance  he  recognizes  his  fidelity  and 
assures  him  of  its  most  blessed  reward  :  only,  he  would  have  him  share 
his  father's  joy  over  the  missing  one  returned.  If  there  is  a  sentimental 
loss  in  the  new  interpretation  of  these  passages,  there  is  more  than  com- 
pensation in  the  relief  afforded  to  our  agg^eved  sense  of  justice,  and  in 
the  removal  of  the  discouragement  which  seemed  to  be  cast  upon  fidelity 
itself.  The  lips  which  pronounced  the  beatitudes  never,  we  may  be  cer- 
tain, ignored  tbe  claims  or  the  blessedness  of  the  righteous  life  ;  rather, 
it  was  the  joy  of  seeing  a  wanderer  come  back  to  that  life  which  led 
Jesus,  through  the  idiom  in  question,  to  seem  to  speak  slightingly  of  it. 

A  few  other  interesting  passages  from  the  words  of  Jesus  are  to  be 
interpreted,  we  believe,  by  recognizing  the  idiom  discussed  in  this  paper. 
When  Jesus  cautions  us  (Luke  xiv.  12)  not  to  invite  to  our  entertain- 
ments our  **  friends,"  or  our  "  rich  neighbors,"  but  rather  the  poor  and 
the  miserable,  he  seems  by  the  implied  positive  formula  —  "  call  not " 
really  =  «e6  that  you  do  not  call — to  countenance  the  other  extreme 
from  neglect  of  the  poor,  and  to  wage  war  on  innocent  social  usages ; 
whereas  his  meaning  simply  is,  do  not  neglect  the  wretched  ones.  When 
Jesus  counsels,  ^*  when  tiiou  fastest,  anoint  thy  head  and  wash  thy  face 
that  thou  appear  not  unto  men  to  fast,"  there  is  at  the  first  blush  a 
suggestion  of  insincerity,  which,  to  the  present  writer  at  least,  was  once 
very  painful,  and  not  sensibly  'diminished  by  the  consideration  that 
the  dissembling  apparently  advised  was  in  the  interest  of  humility 
and  avoidance  of  display.  But  all  this  difficulty  disappears  when 
we  substitute   for  the  positive  formula  of  our  Hebraism,  ^*  anoint,"  a 

where  it  is  irrelevant  is  seen  in  our  every-day  plirases  "  much  more "  and 
"  much  less,"  used  when  we  simply  mean  still  more,  stiU  less,  as  in  the  statement, 
**  I  shall  hardly  live  to  be  eighty  vears  old  ;  much  less  eighty-five  ; "  and  more 
marked  illustrations  may  be  recalled  or  constructed  by  the  reader.  Cf .  Prov.  xL 
31 ;  xvii.  7  ;  and  xix.  10  ;  also  2  Cor.  iii.  9  and  11 ;  Phil.  ii.  12,  and  frequent 
instances  in  Paul.  Notice,  also,  the  everr-day  expressions,  "  many  Umg  years," 
*<  a  few  short  months,"  **  a  few  6ne/'line8,'  and  many  others,  where  the  adjectives 
of  measure  are  purely  redundant  and  introduced  by  a  sort  of  attraction  through 
the  influence  of  the  numerals  ;  while,  conversely,  we  use  numerals  also  where 
their  force  is  derived  solely  from  the  size  or  quantity  involved,  —  as,  "  many 
geological  ages,"  meaning,  perhaps,  three  or  five,  though  three  or  five  seconds 
are  "  very  few." 
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negative  one,  the  real  meaning  being  (as  the  contrasted  example  of  the 
Pharisees  also  suggests)  simply,  avoid  flaunting  your  self-denials  upon 
the  world.  Matt.  v.  43  sq.  has  a  special  interest.  Jesus  corrects  the  old 
saying,  ^^love  your  friends,  and  hate  your  enemies"  into  ^^love  your 
enemies."  He  was  not  contented,  then,  with  what  the  old  passage  (ap- 
parently some  lost  Scripture,  unless  it  be  a  popular  masdm  alluded  to  in 
2  Sam.  xix.  6,  already  mentioned)  really  meant,  thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  better  than  thy  enefmy^  if  this  was  to  imply  any  indifference  to 
the  latter's  interest.  Thus  he  strikes,  by  anticipation,  a  still  harder  blow 
at  the  narrow  patriotism  which,  by  false  economical  arrangements,  would 
profit  (if  it  were  possible)  at  the  expense  of  other  and  fnendly  nations. 
Very  perplexing,  and  the  theme  of  muob  onjust  criticism  of  the  ideas 
and  injunctions  of  Jesus,  are  the  familiar  passages  in  which  he  seems  to 
discountenance  proper  industry  and  a  reasonable  prudence  as  to  worldly 
interests,  —  "  Lay  by  no  treasures  here,"  '*  Labor  not  for  the  meat  which 
perisheth."  But  Jesus  really  meant :  The  things  of  the  Spirit  are  to  be 
labored  tovfar  more  earnestly  than  those  of  the  body  and  this  life :  so 
he  says,  Do  not  labor  at  aU  {/)  for  the  latter ;  exactly  as  the  old  Hebrew 
writer  had  made  Wisdom  say,  in  the  passage  already  cited  (Prov.  viii. 
10),  '^  Receive  my  instruction  and  not  silver,  and  knowledge  rather  than 
choice  gold." 

Analogous  to  the  use  of  a  causative  for  a  permissive  verb,  as  before 
illustrated,  b  the  use  of  a  causal  for  a  concessive  conjunction.  In  John 
viii.  45,  *^  Because  I  tell  you  the  truth,  ye  believe  me  not,"  because  evi- 
dently has,  in  the  practical  outcome  of  the  passage,  the  force  of  aZthoughy 
—  though  Meyer  insists  upon  the  strict  and  customary  meaning,^  and  in 
keeping  with  his  stem  theology  labors  to  justify  it,  and  though  Winer 
denies  that  on  ever  means  aUhough.  Not  that  we  should  actually  change 
the  translation,  any  more  than  in  the  passage,  "  Labor  not  for  the  meat, 
etc."  We  should  simply  read  between  the  lines,  and  retain  clearly  in 
thouy?U  the  restdtant  (to  us  Aryans)  of  the  idiom  used,  not  doubting  that 
it  was,  potentially,  in  the  thought  of  the  speaker  abo.  Matt.  xi.  25,  though 
open  to  more  doubt,  seems  to  be  an  illustration  of  the  same  usage :  "  I 
thank  thee,  Father,  .  .  .  ori  thou  hast  hidden  these  things  from  the  wise 
and  prudent  and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes,"  where  on  though  con- 
nected with  both  the  following  clauses  seems  to  have  not  the  same  force 
in  both.  We  cannot  avoid  the  feeling  that  Jesus*  tfiougM  was  of  re- 
joicing, that  though  these  things  had  for  some  inscrutable  reason  been 
allowed  to  be  unknown,  —  observe  in  passing  the  Hebraism  in  "hast 
hidden  "  for  left  unrevecdedy  —  they  had  been  disclosed  to  the  childlike. 
As  before,  however,  we  do  not  translate  by  although,  yet  not  by  because, 
but,  recognizing  that  6tl  simply  introduces  the  stibjectrmatter  of  rejoicing, 
render  it  by  that,  and  leave  the  thought  to  make  its  own  impression  upon 
our  minds. 

Have  iFtt  and  o7r<i>9,  and  the  corresponding  particle  in  Hebrew  (]P9b) 
ever  the  so-called  eebatic  force,  expressing  consequence  merely,  or  do 
they  preserve  invariably  their  proper  telic  sense  and  indicate  an  intel- 
ligent purpose  ?  The  question  has  been  sharply  debated  and  is  an  im- 
portant one  from  a  theological  point  of  view.  Did  Jesus  really  mean 
(Mark  iv.  12)  that  he  spake  in  parables  to  the  multitude  in  order  that 

^  His  comment  is  :  "  A  thoroughly  tragical  *  because '  —  has  its  ground  in 
the  alien  character  of  the  relation  between  that  which  Jesus  speaks  and  their 
devilish  nature,  to  which  latter  a  lie  alone  corresponds." 
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they  might  not  perceive  nor  understand,  and  so  be  converted  and  fo^ 
given  ?  When  the  evangelist  declares  that  words  were  ntt^^d,  or  events 
occurred,  in  order  tofii^U  scmie  ancient  prophecy,  are  we  to  understand 
him  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  words  ?  It  is  much  the  same  qnestiosi  ats 
that  hi  debate  between  the  older  and  many  recent  seho<^  of  science : 
are  facts  in  the  organic  world  {ol  which  themselves  there  is  no  dispute) 
simply  resuUsy  or  are  they  designed  results  ?  On  the  philological  qaestbn 
the  scholars  are  divided.  Meyer  on  Matt  i.  12  denies  (if  we  rightly 
recall  his  words)  that  Tva  ever  has  the  ecbatic  force  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  Winer,  we  believe,  is  less  positive,  or  even  admits  the  occasional 
ecbatic  use ;  while  Robinson,  under  779V'  "^7^  ^  criticism  of  Gese- 
nius's  position,  that  the  word  never  has  the  ecbaldc  force,  **  yet  the  fre- 
quent and  undeniable  ecbatic  use  of  Iva  and  on<a^  in  the  New  Testament 
not  improbably  arose  from  their  supposed  correspondence  to  the  Hebrew 
]Ppb9  etc.,  for  which  they  are  put  in  the  LXX."  That  Iva  has  some- 
times what  may  be  called  a  substantive  force  in  the  New  Testament, 
suggesting  a  transitional  stage  between  the  telic  and  ecbatic  uses,  seems 
clear  from  1  John  v.  3,  <<  This  is  the  love  of  Grod,  Iva  we  keep  his  com- 
mandments," where  keeping  the  commandments  is  simply  the  substance 
or  expansion  of  ^^  this ;  "  and  there  is  also  a  well  recognized  tendency  in 
the  New  Testament  to  use  Iva  and  the  subjunctive  instead  of  an  infinitive. 
One  cannot  avoid  the  feeling  that  both  Meyer  and  Gesenius  are  influ- 
enced by  dogmatic  considerations.  How  else  could  the  latter,  at  any 
rate,  explain  Ps.  li.  4,  '*  Against  thee  only  have  I  sinned,  etc. ;  that  thou 
mightest  be  justified  when  thou  speakest,  and  clear  when  thou  judgest," 
by  remarking,  *^  that  is,  to  this  end  [!]  have  I  been  left  to  sin,  that  thy 
justice  might  be  made  manifest ; "  instead  of  seeing  that  the  Psalmist  is 
merely  stating  the  practical  residt  (cf.  Rom.  iii.  19)  of  his  confession? 
In  Jeremiah  xliv.  8,  Hosea  viii.  4,  and  Micah  vi  16,  in  all  of  which  sin 
and  its  penalty  are  spoken  of,  and  in  which  the  LXX  have  tva  in  the 
first  instance  and  o?ro)9  in  the  two  others,  it  seems  impossible  to  doubt 
that,  whatever  conception  was  in  the  mind  of  the  tariter,  the  ecbatic 
sense  is  the  one  which  we  must  see.  Amos  ii.  7  is  still  more  striking, 
though  even  here  Gesenius  does  not  hesitate  to  give  the  Hebrew  particle 
its  stricter  force. 

What,  now,  is  the  explanation  of  the  repeated  use  of  telic  particles 
not  only  in  cases  where  the  idea  of  purpose  is  possibly,  though  less 
clearly,  discernible,  but  in  those  where  that  idea  can  only  with  great 
violence  be  introduced  ?  We  reply  by  referring  to  the  Hebraism  dis- 
cussed in  this  paper.  As  the  Hebrew  was  fond  of  using  a  causative 
verb  for  a  permissive  or  reflexive  form,  a  causal  for  a  concessive  conjunc- 
tion, so  a  telic  for  an  ecbatic  particle  came  naturallv  to  the  lips,  as  it 
conformed  logically  to  the  conception,  of  the  race.  This,  of  course,  was 
largely  due  to  the  Uiought  of  divine  sovereignty  as  supreme  ;  for  had  not 
Jehovah  declared,  amid  the  sorrows  of  the  Captivity  (Isa.  xlv.  7),  "I 
create  evil,"  and  had  not  a  prophet  (Amos  iii.  6)  asked,  "  Shall  evil 
befall  a  city,  and  the  Lord  hath  not  done  it  ?  "  We  say,  then,  first,  that 
this  conception  would  lead  a  writer  to  regard  as  designed  what  we  should 
look  at  as  facts  merely ;  and  then,  secondly,  that  habit  would  lead  to  the 
use  of  the  telic  particle  when  not  even  the  writer  could  have  had  a  seri- 
ous idea  of  expressing  purpose.  To  this  Habit  we  refer  the  substantive 
use  of  iva,  already  mentioned,  and  perhaps  also  that  **  excessive  fondness 
[of  the  New  Testament  writers]  for  particles  of  reasoning  or  inference  " 
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referred  to  b j  F^f essor  Jowett  ('' Interpretation  of  Scripture").  Ex- 
cellent is  the  remark  of  the  editor  of  the  Cambridge  (England)  Bible 
(A.  Carr)  on  the  formula  ''  that  it  might  be  fuimied/'  in  Matt  i.  22, 
and  elsewhere :  ^'  By  this  formula  the  evangelist  recognized  in  the  event 
described  a  fulfillment  of  a  type  or  prophecy.  It  matters  little  whether 
he  regarded  '  that,'  Tko,  as  (1)  final,  ^  in  order  that,'  or  (2),  by  a  late  use, 
consecutive,  *  so  that ; '  in  other  words,  (1)  as  marking  the  conscious  in^ 
tention  of  the  prophet,  or  of  God  speaking  through  the  prophet;  or  (2)  a 
reflection  of  the  evangelist  viewing  the  historical  fact  in  connection  with 
the  prophecy,  and  finding  in  the  prophecy  an  analogy,  if  not  definite 
prediction.  For  in  regard  to  divine  action  the  intention  and  result  are 
identical ;  that  is,  we  cannot  conceive  ai  any  result  being  unintentional 
with  God." 

In  the  light  of  what  has  been  said  let  us  glance  at  a  number  of  pa»« 
sages  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  New. 

Deut.  iL  30:  ^^The  Lord  thy  God  hardened  his  [Sihon's]  spirit,  and 
made  his  heart  obstinate,  that  he  might  deliver  him  into  thy  hand." 
Josh.  xL  20 :  ''  It  was  of  the  Lord  to  hfu*den  their  hearts,  to  come  against 
Israel  in  battie,  that  he  might  utterly  destroy  them."  Hosea  viii.  4  and 
Micah  yi.  16  have  already  been  cited,  to  which  may  be  added  Isa.  xxx.  1, 
^  Woe  to  the  rebellious  children,  saith  the  Lord,  that  take  counsel,  but 
not  of  me  •  •  •  that  they  may  add  sin  to  sin ; "  and  xxviiL  13,  "  There* 
fore  shall  the  word  of  the  Lord  be  unto  them  precept  upon  precept  .  .  . 
that  they  may  go  and  fall  backward  and  be  broken,  etc"  Especially 
interesting  is  the  passage  (Isa.  vi.  9  sq.)  from  the  fascination  it  seems 
to  have  had  for  New  Testament  speakers  or  writers  :  '^  Go  and  tell  this 
people.  Hear  ye  indeed  but  understand  not,  and  see  ye  indeed  but  per- 
ceive not ;  mi^e  the  heart  of  this  people  fat,  and  make  their  ears  heavy, 
and  shut  their  eyes ;  lest  they  see  vnth  their  eyes,  and  hear  with  their 
ears,  and  understand  with  their  heart,  and  turn  agiun,  and  be  healed." 
This  passage  is  cited,  or  alluded  to,  not  less  than  six  times  in  the  New 
Testament  Three  of  these,  it  is  true,  are  identical  in  occasion,  and  so 
form  a  part  (it  would  seem)  of  the  "  threefold  tradition,"  but  this  fact 
itself  is  significant  and  points  to  an  interest  on  the  port  of  the  hearers 
which  they  did  not  all  feel  in  all  Jesus'  words.  It  was  after  the  parable 
of  the  sower  had  been  uttered  (Matt  xiii.)  and  the  disciples  had  asked 
why  he  spoke  to  the  multitudes  in  parables.  It  was  (he  said)  because 
it  was  not  given  to  them  ^^  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  •  •  •  Therefore  speak  I  unto  them  in  parables,  because  seeing 
they  see  not,  and  hearing  they  hear  not,  neither  do  they  understand. 
And  unto  them  is  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  which  saith,  etc." 
[Very  noticeable  here  (though  previous  parts  of  the  whole  New  Testa- 
ment passages  are  rather  difficult)  is  the  word  ^*  because,"  which,  if 
Jesus  really  used  it,  presents  the  whole  utterance  of  the  prophet  in  a 
new  aspect  One  is  tempted  to  see  in  the  **  because  "  a  key  to  the  whole 
thought  as  it  lay  in  Jesus'  mind,  and  for  the  rest  to  believe  that  in  part 
his  precise  words  have  not  reached  us,  and  in  part  —  so  far  as  the  quota- 
tion from  Isaiah  is  concerned  —  that  to  him,  by  usage  of  the  language, 
the  words  hardly  meant  more  than  the  expression  of  a  fact  Because 
the  people's  understanding  had  become  dull,  and  therefore  unequal  to 
profiting  by  direct  words  of  teaching,  for  that  reason  he  would  speak  to 
them  in  picture-language,  which,  if  not  at  once  intelligible,  at  least 
awakened  no  antagonism,  while  by  its  very  nature  it  would  fasten  itself 
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in  memory  (if  they  would  bat  use  tbeir  ears  to  bear !)  and  work  at  last 
its  own  solution  (cf.  Luke  ix.  44  8q,)J]  In  Mark  iv.  11  sq,  and  Luke 
viiL  10  it  b  noticeable  tbat  ^*  because  "  bas  given  place  to  **  that "  in 
more  literal  accordance  with  the  language  of  tbe  prophet  The  occasion 
in  John  xii.  39  aq.  is  a  different  one,  and  the  language  (it  b  the  writer's 
and  not  that  of  Jesus)  has  an  interest  of  its  own :  ^^  For  thb  cause  they 
could  not  believe,  because  Isaiah  said  agun,  *He  hath  blinded  their 
eyes/  etc/*  Does  "  for  thb  cause  *'  refer  in  substance,  as  it  does  in  form, 
to  '^  Isaiah  said,"  —  as  if  the  prophecy,  assumed  to  refer  to  the  Jews  of 
Jesus'  time,  compelled  in  some  way  its  own  fulfillment ;  or  does  it  refer 
to  the  subject-matter  of  the  prophecy,  and  to  the  conditions  there  set 
forth  ?  The  former  reference  would  agree  with  the  familiar  formula 
"  that  it  might  be  fulfilled,"  to  which  we  shall  presently  recur.  Two 
other  quotations  of  the  passage  in  Isaiah  are  found :  Acts  xxviii.  25  sqq^ 
where  Paul  dbmbses  with  it  the  dbbelieving  Jews  at  Rome ;  and  Bom. 
xL  8,  where,  in  a  somewhat  milder  temper,  he  sees  in  it  an  explana- 
tion of  the  exbting  alienation  of  hb  countrymen ;  an  estrangement,  how- 
ever, which  b  not  always  to  continue,  for  at  last  "  all  Israel  shall  be 
saved." 

Notice  the  following  passages  in  which  the  telle  particle  suggests  (to 
us)  an  ecbatic  sense  :  Matt  xxiii.  35  [after  mention  of  the  maltreatment 
by  the  Jews  of  the  messengers  to  be  sent  to  them],  "  that  upon  you  may 
come  all  the  righteous  blood  shed,  etc."  Luke  xiv.  10,  ^^  Go  and  sit 
down  in  the  lowest  place,  that  when  he  that  hath  bidden  thee  cometb 
he  may  say  to  thee.  Friend  go  up  higher."  2  Cor.  iv.  7,  "  We  have 
thb  treasure  in  earthen  vesseb,  that  the  excellency  of  the  power  may  be 
of  God,  etc."  Hebrews  xii.  27,  "  And  the  expression,  '  yet  once  more,' 
signifieth  a  removal  of  those  things  that  are  shaken,  as  of  things  that 
are  made,  so  that  those  things  which  are  not  shaken  may  remain." 
1  John  i.  9,  "  If  we  confess  our  sins,  he  b  faithfid  and  just  tbat  he  may 
forgive  our  sins,"  —  where  tva  has  almost  a  substantive  force,  —  in  for^ 
giving,  exemplifying  the  foregoing  adjectives. 

Further  illustrations  of  this  substantive  use  of  the  telle  particle  are : 
Matt.  xii.  16,  ^*  He  charged  them  not  to  make  him  known  ; "  Mark  ▼. 
43,  ''  He  charged  them  much  that  no  man  should  know  this ; "  and  some 
other  very  similar  passages.  Luke  v.  14  and  viii.  56  are  instructive,  as 
showing  the  use  of  the  infinitive  (really  a  noun)  instead  of  iva,  to  express 
the  subject-matter  of  the  chai^. 

We  recur,  in  closing,  to  the  familiar  formula  Iva  (ojtois)  'n'\rjpQ)Oy  not 
for  the  purpose  of  entering  upon  a  theological  or  philosophical  contro- 
versy, to  the  suggestion  of  which  the  words  so  easily  lend  themselves, 
but  to  call  attention  to  some  alternative  phrases  which  must  make  us 
hesitate  to  press  here  the  telle  force  of  Iva.  Matt  ii.  7  and  xxvii.  9,  Tore 
iwKrjpioOrjy  xiii.  14,  Kol  avafrX.rjpovTaij  John  xii.  14,  KoBm  Icniv  ytypafxivovy 
i.  23,  ica^o>9  €tv€v  ...  6  7rpo<f>Tfrrj^,  Luke  iii.  4,  <W9  yiypairrai,  iv  )8t)3Xoi, 
etc..  Matt.  iii.  3,  ovto^  i<mv  6  ^rfius  8ia  .  .  .  tov  Trpo^Tyroi;.  Of  these 
f ormube  the  last  b  the  most  difficult ;  but  even  thb  may  be  explained  by 
giving  to  the  copula  the  pregnant  force  whose  incipient  stage  we  may, 
perhaps,  recognize  in  such  simple  metaphors  as,  /  am  the  dooTy  the  vinSy 
etc.,  and  which,  in  a  more  highly  developed  degi'ee,  it  almost  certainly 
has  in  such  passages  as,  "  to  be  carnally  minded  is  death,  etc.,"  **  thb 
is  life  eternal,  to  know  thee,  etc.,"  and  "  thb  b  the  love  of  God,  that  we 
keep,  etc.,"  where  *^  b  " — tbough  one  b  slow  to  acknowledge  it,  and  so 
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^ve  ap  a  valued  homiletic  use  of  these  texts  —  is  more  than  the  mere 
copula,  and  is  pregnant  with  the  meaning,  leads  to,  secures,  is  earnest 
(or  evidence)  of,  and  the  like.  So  in  the  passage  before  us^  *'  this  is  he, 
etc.,"  "  is  "  may  fairly  be  rendered  by  brings  to  mind,  answers  to,  etc. 
The  other  phrases,  expressing,  as  they  do,  scarcely  more  than  an  observed 
resemblance  or  correspondence  between  an  event  or  object  and  a  remem- 
bered scripture,  strongly  suggest  that  no  more  is  necessarily  involved  in 
the  iva  TrkrfpioOTJ, 

H.  D.  Catlin. 
Eastpobt,  MAuns. 


THEOLOGICAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


A  GENERAL  VIEW  OF  BflSSIONa 
SOUTH  AFRICA. 

The  "  Missionary  Herald  "  for  April,  1886,  gives  a  description  of  the 
Jubilee  of  the  Zulu  Mission,  held  on  the  20th  of  December,  1885,  being 
fifty  years  from  December  20,  1835,  when  a  vessel  carrying  Rev.  Aldin 
Grout,  Rev.  Greorge  Champion,  and  Newton  Adams,  M.  D.,  constituting 
what  was  then  called  the  Maritime  Mission  to  Southern  Africa,  came  to  • 
anchor  in  the  '^  roads  of  Natal."  At  the  jubilee  exercises,  which  in- 
cluded the  dedication  of  Jubilee  Hall,  to  be  used  by  the  training  school, 
there  were  present,  besides  the  missionaries  and  their  immediate  friends, 
many  Natal  colonists,  including  Sir  Charles  Mitchell,  the  English  admin- 
istrator. Sir  Charles  made  an  admirable  speech,  in  which  he  said :  *^  The 
task  in  hand  at  these  stations  is  an  heroic  one  ;  the  shallow  criticism  that 
nothing  has  been  done  is  an  entire  mistake.  When  the  stupendous  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  are  considered,  the  results  achieved  in  fifty  years  must  not 
be  looked  upon  as  discouraging.  The  task  b  no  less  than  the  turning  of 
a  savage  people  to  civilization,  from  nomadic  to  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial pursuits.  If  such  a  radical  change  b  to  rest  on  a  solid  foundation, 
it  must  be  by  slow  and  gradual  operation,  by  placing  those  foundations 
deep  down  in  the  soil.  If  soundly  started,  the  superstructure  will  arise, 
rapidly  and  complete,  as  the  walls  of  this  building  arose  after  the  foun- 
dation was  laid.  .  .  .  True  conversion  was  slow  work,  and  the  slower  the 
more  durable.  He  wished,  in  conclusion,  to  convey  to  the  missionaries 
the  hearty  sympathy  of  the  government .  of  this  colony  in  the  work  in 
which  they  were  engaged,  and  the  earnest  hope  for  a  happy  and  success- 
ful future  within  these  walls,  both  for  themselves,  and  above  all  for 
the  natives,  for  the  government  were  conscious  that  in  their  task  of 
groveming  the  natives  of  the  colony  the  work  of  the  missionaries  was  a 
very  material  assistance."  The  ^*  Natal  Mercury  "  speaks  to  the  same 
effect :  "  We  wish  now  to  do  in  the  name  of  the  press  what  Sir  Charles 
Mitchell  will  do  in  the  name  of  the  colony,  and  that  is  to  recognize  the 
faithful  and  persistent  efforts  of  an  unselfish  and  devoted  body  of  men 
to  win  over  to  Christian  life  and  practice  the  heathen  Inhabitants  of  this 
colony.*'  *<  The  Jubilee  has  been  eminently  successful,  and  the  American 
missionaries  proved  that  they  have  kept  tiieir  true  work  steadily  before 
them." 

The  Rev.  Aldin  Orout,  one  of  the  three  original  missionaries,  furnishes 
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an  interesting  description  of  kis  first  experiences  in  NataL  It  was  then 
a  ^  howling  wilderness  "  in  the  most  literal  sense,  being  oyermn  by  '*  all 
the  large  and  small  wild  beasts  and  serpents/'  which  the  inmiense  in- 
crease of  population,  both  white  and  natiye,  with  the  introdnetion  of 
fire-arms,  has  either  exterminated  or  reduced  within  manageable  propor- 
tions, lliere  were  then,  it  was  thought,  not  over  three  thousand  natives. 
There  are  now  three  hundred  and  tfaorty  thousand,  mostly  refugees  from 
Zululand,  who  are  governed  by  their  own  laws,  but  are  protected  by  the 
English.  Mr.  Grrout  gives  an  amusing  account  of  his  interview  wjth 
Dingan,  the  chief  of  the  Zulus.  He  a^ed  the  missicmaries  if  they  had 
ever  seen  so  large  and  fine  a  house  as  his  hut  of  twenty-five  feet  square. 
He  made  some  extemporaneous  efforts  to  learn  to  write,  but  finding,  con^ 
trary  to  Dogbeny's  opinion,  that  it  did  not  come  by  nature,  dismissed  it 
in  disgust  as  a  piece  of  witchcraft  of  a  peculiariy  unavailable  sort. 
Neither  he,  nor  Umpande,  his  successor,  nor  Cety wayo,  Umpande's  suc- 
cessor, wanted  missionaries ;  but  Udinizulu,  Cetywayo*s  son  and  successor, 
has  at  last  sent  for  them.  '*  It  has  taken  four  generations  of  chiefe  to 
secure  the  toleration  of  Christianity  in  Zululand."  Meanwhile  the  mis- 
sionaries of  the  American  Board  lutve  all  been  within  the  Natal  Colony. 
Repeated  attempts  to  settle  in  Zululand  led  to  the  destruction  of  houses 
and  goods,  until,  when  the  missionaries  seemed  likely  to  be  driven  off  the 
continent  altogether,  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland,  of  the  Cape  Colony,  sent 
back  Mr.  Grout  to  Natal  as  '^  missionary  to  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,** 
and  so  saved  the  mission.  —  It  is  stated  that  a  nephew  of  Cetywayo,  after 
six  years  of  study  in  Stockholm,  has  returned  and  is  about  to  establish  a 
mission  among  the  Zulus. 

—  The  East  Central  African  Mission,  which  has  lately  been  established, 
is  described  by  the  '^  Herald  *'  as  ^^  at  once  the  foreign  missionary  enter- 
prise of  the  Zulu  Mission  in  Natal  and  an  independent  movement  to 
reach  the  tribes  in  the  interior  of  Africa  with  the  gospel.**  An  interior 
mission  to  the  Zulus  was  opened  contemporaneously  with  the  Natal  mission, 
but  had  to  be  given  up  by  reason  of  the  wars  between  the  Boers  and  the 
natives.  The  Zulu  Mission,  however,  has  often  cast  its  eyes  towards  the 
regions  northeast  of  the  Limpopo  River,  and  Matebeland,  in  which  the 
Zulu  language  is  either  vernacular  or  widely  understood.  But  fewness 
of  missionaries  and  a  certain  indifference  of  the  native  churches  re- 
strained them  until  the  echoes  of  LivingBtone*s  and  Stanley's  discoveries 
began  to  ring  among  them.  The  plan  has  now  been  resumed,  and  the 
new  mission,  which  is  seated  in  Umzila's  kingdom,  and  under  his  encour- 
agement, and  which  has  been  very  kindly  aided  by  the  Portuguese 
authorities,  under  certain  restrictions  more  nominal  than  real,  now  occu- 
pies a  region  which  is  thus  penetrated  for  the  first  time  by  foreign  ex- 
plorers, and  which  stretches  five  hundred  miles  along  the  coast  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Limpopo  River  to  the  Zambezi,  being  the  natural  way  of  ap- 
proach to  a  vast  inland  territory,  and  which  '^  seems  to  be  thickly  peopled 
by  tribes  that  offer  an  easy  access  to  missionary  labors."  The  East 
CJentral  African  Mission,  therefore,  has  been  fully  established,  consisting 
of  three  families.  It  really  dates  back  to  1880,  when  the  Zulu  Mission 
sent  Rev.  Myron  W.  Pinkerton,  a  younger  member,  to  explore.  Every- 
thing was  in  best  train,  when  he  suddenly  died.  In  1881  the  Mission 
sent  Rev.  E.  H.  Richards,  who  has  been  joined  by  Rev.  Willian  C  Wil- 
cox, and  Rev.  Benjamin  F.  Ousley.  The  latter  gentleman  was  bom  a 
slave  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Joseph  Davis,  brother  of  Jefferson  Davis.    He 
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was  set  free  hj  the  Proclamation,  and,  with  his  wife,  was  educated  at 
Fisk  University.  About  fifty  have  renounced  heathenism  and  are  per^ 
suading  others  in  turn,  though  it  is  thought  best  to  be  slow  in  baptizing. 
The  schools  are  large,  and  attendance  &rly  regular.  It  is  hoped  from 
this  base  to  work  steadily  towards  the  heart  of  the  oontinent.  And, 
which  is  of  peculiar  significance,  as  is  hoped,  for  the  future,  four  native 
helpers  from  the  Zulu  churches  have  been  found  to  strengthen  the 
mission. 

*^  An  appeal  comes  from  Rev.  H.  B.  Bridgman,  of  Umzumbi,  in  the 
Zulu  Mission.  "  I  hear  of  a  revival  of  missionary  interest  in  both  Hart- 
ford and  Yale  seminaries.  Will  all '  pass  by  on  the  other  side  *  and  go 
to  Japan  and  China?  Has  the  man  of  Africa,  bruised,  robbed,  sick  with 
ignorance,  degradation,  and  sin,  and  for  whom  C^irist  died,  no  daims  on 
the  strong,  h^thy,  enterprising  Christiaa  young  men  of  your  theological 
seminaries  ?  We  beg,  we  implore.  It  is  not  (mly  Japan  and  China  that 
are  waking  from  the  sleep  of  ages :  Africa  herself  is  feeling  '  the  throb 
and  whir  of  this  nineteenth  century.'  It  is  time  to  thrust  in  the  gospel- 
sickle  as  never  before.  Vast  fields  in  Africa  are  as  healthy  as  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  if  not  as  healthy  as  the  hills  of  New  England.  Let  them 
come,  a  dozen  new  recruits  for  Natal ;  another  dozen  for  Bih^  and  Um- 
zila's,  which  as  yet  we  have  scarcely  reached."  —  In  the  Annual  Sur- 
vey of  the  Missions  of  the  American  Board,  by  Dr.  N.  6.  Clark,  found 
in  the  November  ^'  Herald,"  the  East  Central  Mission  is  thus  adverted 
to :  '*  The  last  three  Sundays  in  March  the  audiences  at  public  worship 
averaged  over  three  hundred.  The  interest  is  wide-epread.  The  natives 
have  learned  that  the  missionaries  are  unlike  other  white  men  whom  they 
have  known.  The  native  tribes  around  the  stations  are  eager  to  learn  to 
read  and  are  easily  impressed  by  the  truths  of  the  gospeL  Unlike  most 
Africans,  these  people  show  an  unusual  readiness  to  engage  in  manual 
labor  and  to  assist  the  missionaries  in  every  way.  The  impression  made 
at  this  early  day,  the  genuine  religious  interest  developed,  and  the  out- 
look for  the  future  are  without  precedent,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  the  his- 
tory of  African  missions.  The  record  reads  more  like  a  report  from 
Micronesia.  The  three  brethren  are  fully  occupied  with  the  work  now 
in  hand,  —  teaching,  preaching,  reducing  languages  to  writing,  trans- 
lating, and  laying  foundations.  They  cannot  reach  a  tithe  of  the  people 
near  them  who  are  waiting  for  Christian  teachers.  Is  it  strange  that 
they  call  for  an  immediate  reinforcement  of  eight  men  ?  Considering 
the  field  open  to  effort  and  the  wonderful  success  that  has  attended  the 
missions  thus  far,  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  a  more  urgent  or  a 
more  inviting  field  of  labor." 

—  In  March,  1886,  a  Zulu  chief,  Sakayedwa,  who  in  his  boyhood  had 
known  a  little  of  the  missionaries,  wrote  to  Mr.  Wilder :  "  Let  the  chil- 
dren come  and  rain  in  light  on  my  dark  eyes  so  that  I  may  see  where 
my  father  did  not  see."  Again,  in  a  personal  interview :  '*  Dumisa,  my 
father,  led  me  astray  by  giving  me  many  wives  ;  I  do  not  wish  my  son 
to  be  looked  upon  by  the  white  people  as  a  fool,  as  they  look  upon  me.  I 
wish  him  to  tfJie  but  one  wife."  At  this  station  of  Folela  Mr.  Wilder 
liad  exanuned  twelve  candidates  for  church-membership,  and  in  view  of 
these  and  of  the  despairing  urgency  of  t^e  people  of  the  whole  region 
for  schools  he  does  not  know  what  to  do  or  to  say. 

—  In  the  December  '*  Herald  "  apprehension  is  expressed  as  to  the  work- 
up of  a  treaty  which  had  then  just  become  known,  having  been  made  in 
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1885,  between  Portugal  and  Gungunhana,  or  Umganu,  as  our  missionaries 
call  him,  son  and  successor  of  Umzila.  It  reduces  Umganu  to  almost 
absolute  dependence  on  the  Portuguese,  and  pledges  him  particularly  to 
favor  any  missions  which  they  may  establish.  The  ^^  Hendd  "  fears  that 
this  will  make  a  great  difference  in  the  treatment  of  Protestant  missions. 
Yet,  as  the  Portuguese  have  been  slack  as  to  their  own  missions,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  nothing  may  come  of  it  Portugal  is  at  least  not  afraid 
that  American  missionaries  will  hatch  any  schemes  for  territorial  aggran- 
dizement. The  treaty,  however,  seems  to  have  been  no  sooner  published 
than  violated  by  a  general  combination  of  northern  chiefs,  who  swept 
down  upon  the  province  of  Inhambane,  routed  the  Portuguese  forces,  and 
caused  the  flight  of  the  missionary  families  to  the  coast  But  before 
long  peace  is  reported  as  again  prevailing,  and  everything  going  on 
about  as  usuaL  What  Umganu*s  present  relation  is  to  his  Portuguese 
suzerains,  whom  he  proclaimed  and  then  attacked,  is  left  unexpired. 
Mr.  Ousley,  writing  in  December,  1886,  does  not  speak  very  en- 
couragingly of  the  people  around  him.  He  says  that  they  have,  indeed, 
some  vague  ideas  of  a  future  life,  but  are  very  skeptical  and  indiffer- 
ent as  to  all  that  implies  a  judgment  to  come. At  Inanda,  in  the 

Zulu  Mission,  January  10,  1887,  Mr.  Pixley  wrote  that  fifteen  had  just 

been  baptized  and  admitted  to  communion. Mr.  Pixley  says  also : 

*^  On  account  of  the  constant  turmoil,  amounting  almost  to  anarchy,  in  a 
portion  of  that  country  given  to  the  Zulus  after  its  conquest  by  the 
English,  we  have  been  hoping  that  the  British  government  would  assume 
the  Protectorate,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  tribal  difficulties  and  defend  the 
natives  from  oppression  on  the  part  of  violent,  Zulu-hating  Boers,  who 
have  taken  possession  of  a  large  slice  of  the  territory.  •  .  .  The  natives 
living  on  our  stations  seem  very  desirous  that  their  fatherland  should 
come  under  the  protection  of  England,  for  they  look  with  irrepressible 
longing  for  the  time  when  they  or  their  children  shall  be  able  to  go  and 
live  in  that  country,  which  for  pastoral,  if  not  for  agricultural,  purposes 
is  superior  to  Natal." 

—  It  may  be  well  here  to  note  the  nature  of  the  population  of  Africa. 
Deducting  such  tribes  as  the  Berbers,  Moors,  Copts,  Abyssinians,  and 
Arabs,  in  the  North,  who  are  not  in  any  proper  sense  negroes,  and  the 
Hottentots  and  Bushmen  in  the  extreme  South,  who  are  equally  distinct 
from  the  negro,  being  more  nearly  akin  to  the  Malays  and  Mongols,  the 
great  bulk  of  the  African  tribes  are  either  Negroes  proper,  or,  in  the 
Central  South  and  the  Southeast,  that  great  Negroid  race,  of  which  the 
Zulu-Eaffres  are  the  best-known  representatives,  and  which  includes, 
also,  the  Bechuanas,  and  all  the  other  wide-spread  families  of  the  Bantu 
stock,  of  whose  common  language  the  Zulu-Kaffre  is  stated  by  the 
Encyclopsedia  Britannica  to  be  the  typical  representative,  bearing  very 
much  the  same  relation  to  the  other  forms  as  that  which  the  Sanskrit  bears . 
within  the  Indo-Germanic  family.  Some  put  this  great  Bantu  or  Kaffre 
race  entirely  apart  from  the  Negro,  but  the  Britannica  declares  it  be- 
yond all  doubt  to  be  only  a  deep  differentiation  of  it  And  certainly 
any  one  who  has  lived  long  among  the  negroes  and  reads  the  accounts 
given  by  missionaries  and  travelers  of  the  Bantus  or  Eaffres,  will  find  it 
hard  to  distinguish  the  two  races  essentially.  Worldly  good  sense  and 
reasonableness,  sensuality,  superstition,  and  spiritual  indifference  seem 
common  to  the  two,  though  the  Negro,  perhaps,  inclines  to  an  intenser 
superstition  and  the  Bantu  more  to  indifference.    Mentally  and  physically, 
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and  perhaps  morally,  the  EafiEre  is  on  the  whole  of  a  decidedly  higher 
type,  although  the  ideal  heaaty  once  ascribed  to  the  Kaffre  has  been 
shown  to  be  by  no  means  characteristic  of  the  race,  which  inclines  de- 
cidedly, though  with  advantageous  contrast,  to  the  negro  type.  The 
Britannica  adverts  to  the  remarkably  complicated  forms  of  the  Zulu- 
Kaffre  language,  msuntained,  however,  with  the  utmost  delicacy  of  dis- 
tinction. Its  verbal  resources,  especially,  are  almost  inexhaustible, 
equaling,  or  exceeding,  those  of  the  Finno-Turkish  languages.  We 
should  judge,  however  (though  perhaps  this  is  a  prejudice),  that  these 
capacities  lie  rather  in  the  line  of  an  mfinite  extensibility  of  certain  me- 
chanically applied  categories  (so  to  speak,  an  endless  series  of  empty 
drawers)  than  in  anything  like  the  more  modest  and  spiritual  flexibiUty 
of  the  Greek.  Nevertheless,  these  latent  capacities  of  expression  must 
make  the  work  of  translation  a  very  different  thing  from  what  it  is  in 
those  heathen  tongues  whose  straitened  and  stubborn  unmalleability  re- 
duces the  missionary  translator  almost  to  despair. 

— On  the  western  side  of  South  Africa,  in  Namaqualand,  a  sad  testimony 
is  borne  by  the  missionaries  of  the  Rhenish  Society  as  to  the  desolation 
wrought  by  strong  drink.  Says  one  of  the  missionaries,  as  reported  in 
the  *'  Chronicle  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  "  :  ^^  There  b  a  future 
for  Namaqualand,  but  not  for  the  Nama  people.  Brandy  is  doing  its 
dreadful  work.  The  land  is  being  bartered  away  to  the  Boers  for  drink, 
and  then  come  hunger  and  death."     At  the  same  time  we  notice  that  at 

the  one  station  of  Beersheba  there  are  414  communicants. The 

**  Chronicle,"  in  reviewing  the  London  Society's  missions  during  the 
present  reign,  expresses  regret  that  it  has  now  fewer  stations  in  South 
Africa  than  it  had  in  1837.  —  "  The  Wesleyan  Missionary  Notices," 
the  magazine  of  the  English  Methodists,  that  is,  of  their  leading  body, 
has  a  letter  from  Rev.  George  Weavind,  describing  the  satisfaction  felt 
by  the  Baralong  nation  of  the  Bechuana  ^'  now  that  the  great  Queen  has 
thrown  over  them  the  blessing  of  her  protection."  Mr.  Weavind  de- 
scribes, somewhat  effusively  but  very  interestingly,  the  dedication  of  a 
new  chapel,  a  centre  of  many  small  surrounding  societies.  Though  it 
was  in  the  ploughing  season,  he  estimates  some  1,500  adults  to  have  been 
present  The  nation,  as.  a  whole,  is  under  Wesleyan  g^dance.  The 
whites  are  beginning  to  stream  in,  a  fact,  however,  which  does  not,  in 
Africa  as  in  America,  imply  extinction  of  the  aborigines,  nor,  where  Eng- 
land governs,  their  subjugation. The  Weslojrans,  like  other  Sou3i 

African  missionaries,  spes^  of  the  chronic  obstacle  to  the  spread  of  the 
gospel  there,  namely,  polygamy  and  the  sale  of  wives.  Bishop  Colenso 
proposed  to  promote  the  spread  of  Christianity,  or  of  what  he  was 
pleased,  at  least,  to  denominate  Christianity,  among  the  Zulus  and  their 
kindred  tribes  by  assuring  them,  and  especially  the  chiefs,  that  he  had 
no  thought  of  interfering  with  their  peculiarities  of  this  kind,  nor,  some 
say,  with  their  peculiarities  of  senscudity,  savagery,  and  despotism  gen- 
erally. Missionary  communications  reported  in  the  *^  Missionszeitschnft " 
declare  that  the  Bishop's  well-known  society  for  the  protection  of  the 
natives  mi:^ht  better  be  described  as  a  society  for  guarding  against  the 
inroads  of  civilization  among  the  natives.  As  these  remonstrants  are 
men  whose  friendship  for  the  aborigines  has  been  as  long  and  as  well 
proved  as  Colenso*s,  and  who  are  as  hearty  in  condemning  Boer  oppres- 
sion as  he,  their  statement  of  the  case  has  a  claim  to  attention.  It  is 
possible,  indeed,  that  some  additional  gifts  are  required  for  successful 
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mission-work  in  South  Africa  over  and  aboye  contempt  of  God's  revela- 
tion in  Israel  and  the  compilaticm  of  a  hymn-book  out  of  which  (by  pure 
oversi^t,  we  are  assured)  the  name  <rf  Christ  has  been  omitted. 

—  A  Wesleyan  missionary,  referring  to  Mr.  Wesley's  four  rules  as  to 
singing,  humorously  assures  us  that  the  natives  in  the  Transvaal  have  ad- 
vanced midway  in  the  observance  of  them.  They  *'  sing  all,"  and  th^ 
"  sing  lustily,"  but  have  not  yet  risen  so  far  as  to  "  sing  in  time  "  and 
to  '*  sing  in  tune."  AUowing  them  the  same  musical  instincts  as  the 
negroes  proper,  we  may  be  sure  they  will  only  need  time  to  attain  the 

grace  of  Christian  perfection  in  this  regard. An  interview,  in  the 

Transvaal,  with  some  newly  arrived  missionaries  and  the  Boers,  seems  to 
give  a  good  notion  of  that  mingled  Puritanism  and  ruffianism  —  to  quote 
Olmstead  with  another  application  —  which  seem  to  make  up  the  character 
of  these  Grallo-Batavian  Calvinists.  ^'  During  the  afternoon  five  Boers 
paid  us  a  visit  In  the  conversation  they  referred  to  the  political  state 
of  Zululand,  and  propounded  this  very  extraordinary  doctrine :  *  It  is 
the  Lord's  will,'  said  they,  'that  all  the  heathen  should  be  driven. out  of 
possession  of  the  land,  and  that  God's  own  people  should  go  in  and  pos- 
sess it'  You  know  what  that  means  in  plain  English  :  that  these  Boers 
are  the  people  of  God  who  mean  to  rob  the  Zulus  of  their  own  country. 
We  made  no  reply,  but  turned  the  conversation  to  other  topics.  A  Wes- 
leyan minister  was  a  riddle  to  them,  as  they  had  never  seen  one  before, 
and  soon  they  began  to  put  me  through  a  theological  examination.  Their 
chief  concern  was  whether  I  taught  that  the  bread  and  wine  in  the 
Lord's  Supper  were  changed  by  me  into  the  real  body  and  blood  of  our 
Lord.  As  I  am  very  far  from  making  such  sacerdoUd  pretensions,  they 
appeared  quite  satisfied.     These  rude  bigoted  Boers  are  Protestant  to 

the  backbone." In  the  <'  Notices  "  for  August,  1886,  there  is  a  letter 

from  Rev.  Owen  Watkins,  accompanied  by  a  map  of  Zululand,  which 
lies  to  the  north  of  Natal,  or  rather  a  map  of  the  new  Boer  republic, 
which  crowds  upon  the  fragments  left  for  Uie  Zulus.  Respect  for  the 
Boers  and  their  rights  b  excellent,  but  such  respect  as  gives  the  natives 
over  into  their  hands  is  more  ambiguous.  Mr.  Watkins  gives  the  fol- 
lowing brief  history  of  the  Zulu  complications.  Speaking  of  Cetywayo 
—  whom  he  calls  Cetchwayo  —  he  says :  "  It  b  not  within  the  scope  of 
this  report  to  dwell  upon  how  he  proved  himself  a  meet  successor  of  the 
cruel  kings  who  had  preceded  bun,  or  how  he  welded  the  nation  again 
into  an  army  of  warriors,  and  thus  became  a  menace  to  the  peace  of 
South  Africa.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  result  of  his  reign  was  the  Zulu 
war.  After  the  expenditure  of  millions  of  money,  and  the  loss  of  thou- 
sands of  precious  lives,"  brought  about  by  the  British  coronation  of  this 
man,  *<  Cetchwayo's  power  was  broken,  and  the  nation  lay  prostrate  at 
England's  feet,  ready  to  accept  her  rule  and  obey  her  government  But 
after  the  spirit  of  *  meddle '  the  spirit  of  '  muddle '  took  possession  of 
Downing  Street  Instead  of  a  wise  and  Christian  government  being  set 
up,  which  would  have  been  the  salvation  of  the  nation,  the  land  was  di- 
vided among  thirteen  kinglets.  Said  a  young  officer  to  me  at  the  time, 
'  It  is  on  the  principle  of  the  Kilkenny  oats,  tiiat  fought  until  nothing  but 
their  tails  were  left'  That  simile  has  proved  sorrowfully  true.  Liter- 
nal  wars  resulted  from  the  so-called  ^  settiement,'  until  Zululand  became 
a  scandal  and  a  reproach  among  the  nations.  Tben  Cetchwayo  was  sent 
back  to  be  king  over  a  portion  of  his  old  dominions.  This  imperial 
arrangement  sat^ed  nobody,  and  was  a  fruitful  source  of  difficulty ;  and 
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Cetchwajo  died  in  the  midst  of  troubled  gloom.  Claimants  to  the  throne 
at  once  appeared,  and  the  land  was  deluged  with  blood.  One  part 
espoused  the  cause  of  Dinizulu,  a  youth  of  sixteen,  who  is  the  royal  son 
of  Cetchwayo,  and  they  asked  for  and  obtained  the  help  of  the  Boers  to 
set  him  on  the  throne.  The  Boers  were  victorious.  .  .  .  Dinizulu  was 
proclaimed  King  of  Zululand  by  the  Boers,  and  they  received  eight  hun- 
dred farms  for  their  services.  •  •  •  If  you  want  to  know  how  little  is 
lefty  look  at  the  map.  .  •  .  Various  missionary  societies  have  endeavored 
to  bring  some  portion  of  the  Zulus  under  the  influence  of  the  Grospel  of 
Christ.  Up  to  the  present  time,  however,  comparatively  little  impression 
has  been  niade  upon  the  nation.  •  .  .  The  field  is  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulty,  demanding  rare  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  as  well  as  abound- 
ing grace  and  wisdom  from  God.     The  reaping  time  is  not  yet." 

Mr.  Watkins  speaks  enthusiastically  of  Uie  "  marvelous  grandeur  and 
beauty"  of  the  northern  part  of  Zululand.  '^ Mountains  seemed  piled 
on  mountains,  while  between  were  most  lovely  and  fruitful  valleys." 
Some  Zulus  came  down  to  their  Sabbath  camp,  and  learned  for  the  first 
time  that  ^'  the  great,  great  one,"  of  whom  they  stood  in  dim  and  igno- 
rant awe,  has  come  near  us  in  Uie  Son.  As  was  discovered  by  mission- 
aries after  years  of  residence  among  the  Kaffres,  these  all  believe  in 
Gh>d,  whose  existence  is  with  them  no  deduction  drawn  from  a  generalized 
worship  of  ancestors,  with  which  this  belief  stands  in  no  connection.  — ^ 
Mr.  Watkins  describes  Dinizulu,  the  son  and  successor  of  the  fierce 
Cetywayo,  as  '^  a  youth  of  about  seventeen  years  of  age.  He  has  nice 
features,  and  beautiful  eyes,  with  long  lashes.  He  seems  fairly  intelli- 
gent, and  of  a  mild  and  gentle  disposition,  and  is  hardly  likely  to  be  able 
to  rule  the  fierce  Zulus  and  make  them  again  a  great  people."  Here,  again, 
as  so  often  before,  England  will  probably  be  forced  into  dominion  agunst 
her  will,  but  to  the  infinite  advantage  of  her  new  subjects. Mr.  Wat- 
kins of  course  testifies  of  the  insatiable  mendicancy  of  African  royalty, 
which  has  not  the  advantage  of  British  royalty,  of  being  able  to  veil  it- 
self behind  ancient  and  reverend  forms.  The  royal  ladies  were  the  chief 
beggars,  especially  Cetywayo's  mother,  and  a  &vorite  wife  who  had  ac- 
companied him  to  England,  and  who  was  never  weary  of  reiterating 
"  London  "  and  <<  England," —  like  Thomas  k  Becket's  Saracen  mother 
in  the  old  story,  but  only  for  the  sake  of  showing  how  deeply  learned 
she  was  in  the  imperial  tongue.  Mr.  Watkins  describes  tiiese  dusky 
princesses,  with  a  less  hopeful  grief  than  that  of  the  young  ruler,  as 
going  away  '^  sorrowful,  because  we  would  not  give  them  all  that  we  had." 

The  result  of  all  was,  indefinite'  postponement The  Rev.  Isaac 

Shinmiin  remarks:  "Centuries  of  degradation  have  almost  destroyed 
moral  consciousness,  and  the  work  of  the  teacher  has  to  proceed  but 
slowly.  The  Kafirs,  however,  are  anything  but  natural  simpletons.  They 
are  exceedingly  clever  in  argument,  and  their  command  of  language 
seems  almost  inexhaustible.  When  established  firmly  in  the  truth,  their 
sincerity,  self-denial,  and  patient  continuance  in  well-doing  are  abiding 
proofe  of  the  real  change  in  heart  and  life." 

—  Rev.  W.  J.  Underwood  thus  describes  the  preaching  of  the  gospel 
in  a  heathen  kraal :  "  On  arriving  at  the  kraal  we  found  about  fifty  per^ 
sons  waiting.  The  Nimzan  and  his  chief  wife  seemed  very  glad  to  see 
me.  It  was  a  strange  temple  in  which  we  worshiped,  .  •  •  one  of  the 
largest  of  some  twenty  huts  of  the  beehive  shape.     We  entered  one  at  a 
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time  on  oar  knees,  and  it  was  like  creeping  into  a  black  hole  with  a  very 
dose  atmosphere,  and  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  led  me  to  settle 
down  near  the  door.  The  only  seat  that  coold  be  found  for  me  was  a 
long,  narrow  piece  of  wood  such  as  would  make  a  table-leg.  After  I  en- 
tered the  Nimzan  followed,  and  about  thirty  others,  and  by  this  time  we 
were  uncomfortably  full."  And  under  the  smoke-blackened  ^^  dome  of 
this  cathedral,"  as  the  missionary  himiorously  calls  the  spherical  hut,  — 
whose  elder  sister  on  the  Tiber  has  out  of  almost  equal  rudeness  been  de- 
veloped, as  Mr.  Huxley  informs  us,  into  the  majesty  of  the  Pantheon, — 
was  preached  that  gospel  which  shall  some  day  rear  noble  domes  of 
praise  of  a  noble  race,  but  both  pointing  back  to  their  barbarous  originals. 
■  Mr.  Underwood  says  of  Swaziland  :  **  How  long  these  people  *  have 
sat  in  darkness '  there  is  no  reliable  information.  Their  only  national 
history  consists  in  floating  traditions  which  do  not  go  much  farther  back 
than  a  century.  There  is  absolutely  no  national  literature  to  study,  and 
nothing  worth  the  name  of  a  religion  to  supersede."  Yet,  as  the  Rev. 
Alfred  S.  Sharp  says,  although  these  people  have  *'  no  classic  mythology, 
no  gorgeous  idol,  no  magnificent  temples,"  **  superstition  is  deep  in  their 
nature,  and  it  is  hard  work  to  uproot  it.  It  manifests  itself  in  vaiious 
ways.  The  two  forms  which  most  hinder  the  work  of  the  gospel  in  their 
hearts  are  the  rain-makers  and  witch-doctors,  who  are  as  gods  among  the 
people."     Their  power,  however,  is  slowly  waning. 

The  modest  notes  of  our  Moravian  brethren  afford  few  salient  points. 
They  know  their  own  affairs,  and  push  unostentationsness  before  the 
Church  at  large  almost  to  the  length  of  a  fault  What  they  do  imme- 
diately, however,  valuable  as  it  is,  is  small  compared  with  what  they  are 
doing  through  the  great  denominations  of  £ngland  and  America  and 
Grermany,  which  owe  to  the  Unitas  Fratrum  so  much  of  their  spiritual 
life. 

Western  Africa.  —  The  Rev.  F.  W.  Dodd,  writing  in  the  "  Church 
Missionary  Intelligencer "  for  April,  1886,  of  a  "  Special  Mission,"  or 
what  we  should  be  more  apt  to  call  a  **  protracted  meeting,"  held  at 
Lagos  and  Sierra  Leone,  remarks :  "  The  crying  sin  here  is  of  course 
the  immorality ;  but  there  were  many  who  professed  to  trust  Christ  as 
the  Deliverer  from  this  sin.  I  think  most  of  those  who  call  themselves 
*  Christian  polygamists'  came  to  the  services.  I  received  letters  from 
several  of  them,  and  one  in  a  long  letter  attempted  to  prove  his  position 
from  Scripture.  These  men,  &ough  rigorously  excluded  from  the 
Church,  stiU  keep  up  a  profession  of  Christianity :  the  form  of  godliness 

remains  without  the  power." "  Sierra  Leone  is  a  Christian  colony,  but 

a  mere  nominal  Christianity  is  all  that  the  majority  of  the  people  possess. 
Though  fond  of  observing  the  outward  ordinances  of  religion,  we  found 
the  spiritual  life  in  the  churches  at  a  very  low  ebb,  the  worst  feature 
being  the  self-satisfaction  which  seems  to  reign  nearly  everywhere.  The 
sins  in  the  churches  brought  more  openly  to  light  as  the  work  progressed 
would  have  been  heartrending,  had  not  one  remembered  that  God  always 
brings  sin  to  light  in  order  that  it  may  be  put  away.  Immorality,  super- 
stition, drunkenness,  quarreling,  poisoning,  are  sins  which  abound  in 
Freetown.  Yet,  thank  God,  there  are  some  few  who  have  not  defiled 
their  garments,  and  who  are  real  Christians.  To  increase  that  number, 
and  raise  the  life  of  real  believers,  is  what  is,  of  course,  needed."  ^*  The 
Freetown  Mission  was  conducted  in  three  churches  at  the  same  time.  .  .  • 
Three  or  four  services  per  day  were  held  during  the  ten  days  at  all  these 
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churches,  and  good  numbers  came  to  alL  The  evening  meetings  were 
very  crowded.  We  found  the  people  understood  us  fairly  well,  though 
we  could  not  grasp  their  meaning  so  easily.  .  .  .  All  classes  of  natives 
came  to  the  services:  the  business  men,  clerks,  shopkeepers,  traders, 
down  to  the  poorest.  Poor  women  with  babies  strapped  to  their  backs, 
African  fashion,  sat  side  by  side  with  those  who  affect  the  English  dress, 
and  all  gave  a  willing  ear  to  the  message ;  their  audible  responses  to  any- 
thing that  particularly  struck  them  showing  how  eagerly  they  were  listen- 
ing. We  could  not  have  had  a  more  attentive  audience.  .  .  .  Altogether 
there  must  have  been  about  3,000  people  under  the  sound  of  the  gospel 
every  evening  in  these  three  churches.'' 

The  town  of  Abeokuta,  in  Upper  Guinea,  has  so  long  been  noted  as  a 
seat  of  negro  Christianity,  that  most  of  us  had  rather  exaggerated  no- 
tions as  to  the  measure  of  its  evangelization.  The  Bishop  of  Sierra 
Leone  corrects  this  impression :  *'  I  must  confess  that  I  had  seen  the 
name  Abeokuta  figuring  so  long  in  your  periodicals,  that  I  scarcely  real- 
ized how  utterly  untouched  by  Christianity  such  an  inmiense  part  of 
it  really  is."  It  seems  from  Brockhaus  that  out  of  130,000  people 
about  2,000  are  Christians.  '^  As  a  Christian  balogun  said  to  me,  the 
Church  there  b  one  lump  of  sugar  in  a  pool  of  water !  It  b  obvious  that 
our  one  care  must  be  the  good  quality  of  the  said  lump  of  sugar  or  salt." 
'^  During  our  visit  we  had  ocular  demonstration  of  some  of  the  super> 
stitious  customs  of  the  people.  A  few  days  after  our  arrival  *  Oro  '  was 
proclaimed.  You  are  no  doubt  familiar  with  the  allusion.  When  '  Oro ' 
is  out  every  female  must  be  in.  If  a  woman  is  found  outside  she  is  ex- 
ecuted, and  no  influence  can  save  her.  It  seems  that '  Oro '  is  proclaimed 
whenever  the  men  want  to  be  rid  of  the  women.  .  .  .  This,  however, 
only  lasted  for  one  day."  ^'  The  other  custom  I  will  allude  to  is  one 
connected  with  the  god  (?)  Shango.  We  had  a  thunderstorm,  and  a 
house  near  us  was  struck,  and  instantly  every  avenue  was  thronged  with 
spoilers  hurrying  to  finbh  what  Shango  had  begun.  In  the  crowds  at 
intervals  we  saw  the  wives  of  Shango,  distinguished  by  large  helmets, 
made  artistically  of  cowries,  on  their  heads.  These  were  licensed  to 
be  the  first  in  the  thieving,  and  thus  we  saw  with  our  own  eyes  what 
heathenism  teaches  even  in  Abeokuta  on  the  subject  of  man's  duty  to- 
wards his  neighbor.     I  am  afraid  the  unfortunate  occupiers  of  the  house 

were  stripped  of  everything  tliey  possessed." Bishop  Ingham,  whom 

we  have  been  quoting,  gives  the  number  of  communicants  within  his 
episcopal  charge  at  6,009,  saying  frankly,  however,  that  if  discipline  were 
fully  enforced  it  would  be  much  smaUer.  There  are  supposed  to  be 
something  over  20,000  adherents. 

The  "  Intelligencer  "  for  last  April  contains  a  letter  from  the  venera- 
ble Bishop  Crowther,  the  first  native  African  who  has  reached  Episcopal 
dignity  in  the  Church  of  England.  The  Bishop's  letter  briefly  reviews 
the  last  thirty  years  of  the  Niger  Mission.  It  gives  him  occasion  to  ex- 
press his  judgment  of  Mohammedanism,  which  he  emphatically  declares 
to  be,  not  an  intermediate  step  between  heathenism  and  the  gospel,  but 
the  conversion  of  heathenism,  in  itself  crude  and  incoherent  and  com- 
paratively accessible,  into  a  compact  system  of  falsehood  and  evil,  pecul- 
iarly immitigable  in  its  hatred  of  Christianity.  The  Bishop  says :  **  The 
Word  preached  finds  a  more  yielding  soil  in  the  minds  of  the  heathen 
than  in  that  of  prejudiced  Mohammedans.  The  same  reasonable  Scrip- 
tural exposure  of  the  heathen  superstition  made  use  of  by  the  prophet 
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Elijah,  hj  the  Psalmist,  and  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  sympathetically  read 
to  ^em,  applied  to  the  hearts  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  never  failed  to  have 
the  desired  effect  Hence  our  success  among  this  class  of  the  people, 
among  whom  we  labor.  On  the  contrary,  Mohammedanism  arms  the 
hearts  of  its  professors  with  deadly  weapons  against  Christianity,  by  de- 
nying its  fundamental  doctrine,  the  Sonship  of  Christ,  and  his  dirinity 
as  one  with  Grod  the  Father,  which  is  blasphemy  according  to  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Koran.  Thus  their  hearts  are  hardened  with  prejudices,  self- 
conceit,  a  self-righteous  spirit,  and  self-confidence  in  their  roeritorioos 
religious  performances,  especially  in  prayer  and  fasting,  and  in  works  of 
supererogation,  which  they  believe  they  can  make  over  for  the  benefit 
of  others  who  are  deficient  They  are  freely  allowed  the  indulgence  of 
the  sinful  lust  of  the  flesh ;  they  do  not  scruple  to  commit  acts  of  cruelty 
and  oppression  on  those  who  are  not  professors  of  their  faith ;  slavehold- 
ing  and  trading  is  fully  sanctioned,  to  carry  out  which,  slave-wars  are 
waged  against  the  heathen  with  great  cruelty,  in  order  to  enslave  them 
with  oppression  and  violence,  without  remorse.  .  .  .  Hence  slave-wars 
have  desolated  the  lands  of  populous  heathen  tribes  and  nations,  whose 
inhabitants  were  carried  away  captives  and  sold  into  slavery,  and  those 
who  are  reserved  in  the  country  are  doomed  to  perpetual  servitude, 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  under  a  most  oppressive  tribute. 
This  is  a  faint  description  of  the  soil  of  the  minds  of  the  professors  of 
Islamism,  in  which  tJie  seed  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  being  at- 
tempted to  be  sown,  by  preaching  repentance  of  sin  and  a  renewed 
change  of  heart  through  faith  in  Christ  Jesus  the  Son  of  God.  .  .  .  But 
for  aU  his  earnestness,  the  preacher  is  looked  upon  with  horrified  con- 
tempt as  a  blasphemer,  because  God  never  had  a  son.  .  .  .  What  sur- 
prises me  most  is,  that  Christianity,  with  its  strict  restraints  of  .  .  .  the 
allurements  of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  should  get  so  many 
converts  in  the  face  of  all  the  free  allowances  in  the  enjoyment  of  all 
these  by  the  religion  of  the  false  prophet.  It  proves  that  Christianity 
appeals  to  the  heart  and  conscience  of  man  as  a  reasonable  being,  who 
ought  to  judge  between  truth  and  error." 

Archdeacon  Hamilton  describes  a  Mohanmiedan  town  in  the  Upper 
Niger  region.  '*  Bida  is  certainly  superior  in  many  ways  to  £gan.  It 
is  situated  in  a  valley  with  two  watercourses  running  Uirough  it ;  it  is 
entirely  surrounded  by  a  mud  wall ;  its  population  is  variously  stated  at 
from  30,000  to  60,000 ;  many  of  the  thoroughfares  are  wide  and  open, 
with  trees  of  various  kinds  growing  in  them.  The  houses  are  for  the 
most  part  detached ;  filth  abounds  everywhere,  there  being  no  attempt 
at  sanitary  measures.  The  palaces  of  the  king  and  princes  interested 
me,  as  they  have  about  them,  in  a  rude  kind  of  way,  what  we  see  in  our 
old  feudal  castles  at  home.  First  you  come  to  an  outer  keep  or  gateway, 
and  here  you  find  a  number  of  hajigers-on  sitting  or  lying  about ;  then 
you  pass  into  a  courtyard  with  the  king's  or  princes'  wives'  private  apart- 
ments ;  and  then  beyond  that,  if  I  may  judge  from  those  I  saw  passing 
to  and  fro,  the  apartments  for  the  women.  I  noticed  large  herds  of  cat- 
tle grazing  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  town,  beyond  the  walls,  one  herd 
containing  at  least  one  hundred  head  of  cattle ;  and  we  found  that  fresh 

beef,  fresh  butter  and  milk  were  to  be  had  every  day  in  the  market" 

At  Lokoja,  a  town  at  the  junction  of  the  Niger  and  Binue,  Bishop  Crowther 
is  putting  up  a  stone  building,  intended  as  a  preparatory  school  for  lads 
who  promise  well  for  schoolmasters  or  catechists.     The  astonishment 
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with  which  the  edifice,  doubtless  of  sufficiently  modest  proportions,  is  re- 
garded by  the  natives  illustrates  what  we  haye  seen  remarked,  that  no 
negro  tribe,  of  itself,  has  ever  hewn  a  stone.  '^  It  has  been  very  amus- 
ing," says  Mr.  J.  Bumess,  *^  to  hear  the  remarks  of  the  natives,  and  to 
see  the  bewilderment  and  wonder  depicted  on  their  faces.  When  we 
dug  the  foundaticms  they  wanted  to  know  if  we  were  going  to  live  under- 
ground ;  and  now  we  have  finished  they  are  utterly  amazed  at  the  height 
of  the  building,  and  cannot  understand  how  the  stones  hold  to  each  other 
at  such  a  hoi^t  They  pass  one  hand  by  the  other,  and  exclaim,  *  Kai ! 
kai ! '  and  then  <  Ah-r,'  a  kind  of  a  breathed  guttural  sound,  an  expression 
of  surprise  and  wonder.  They  say,  ^  White  man  pass  every  man ;  white 
man  be  next  to  Grod.'  " 

The  **  Spirit  of  Missions,"  the  missionary  organ  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  this  country,  in  the  number  for  January,  1886,  has 
a  letter  from  the  Right  Reverend  Samuel  David  Ferguson,  the  newly 
consecrated  Missionary  Bishop  of  Cape  Palmas,  Liberia.  He  says  :  ^*  I 
have  met  a  warm  reception  on  all  sides.  The  first  voices  that  greeted 
my  ears  were  those  of  the  inmates  of  our  Orphan  Asylum  and  Girls* 
School,  who,  descending  the  cape  on  the  summit  of  which  the  institution 
is  located,  and  standing  on  the  rocks  below,  sang  out  merrily,  '  Welcome 
Home,'  as  the  surf-boat  that  was  bearing  me  to  the  shore  passed  them, 
and  noiade  me  forget  for  a  while  that  we  were  entering  the  bar  whose 
foaming  billows  were  far  from  being  inviting.  Nearing  the  wharf,  the 
Oloria  in  Exoelsis,  chanted  joyfully  by  scores  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, was  also  heard  above  the  noise  of  the  waters ;  and,  on  landing,  I 
found  the  Sunday-school  of  St  Mark's  assembled  there,  headed  by  its 
superintendent,  who  made  a  short  address,  bidding  me  welcome*  Many 
of  the  prominent  citizens,  including  Methodists  and  Baptists  as  well  as 
our  own  Church  folk,  were  also  present  to  receive « me.  A  more  formal 
public  reception  was  given  four  days  afterward,  under  the  direction  of 
the  officers  and  teachers  of  St  Mark's.  Nor  were  the  native  Christians 
behind  in  manifestations  of  good  will  toward  me.  The  Hoffman  Insti- 
tute and  High  School,  with  several  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Cavalla  Sta- 
tion, —twelve  miles  away,  — came  up  en  masse;  and  after  some  good 
singing,  their  pastor  made  an  address  of  welcome  to  me.  The  Hoffman 
Station  folk  also  came,  and  in  like  manner  gave  me  assurances  of  their 
good  wilL  According  to  their  custom,  they  brought  large  bowls  of  palm- 
butter  and  rice  (their  principal  article  of  diet),  which  we  partook  of 
together  in  token  of  affectionate  regards. 

'^  In  the  midst  of  all  this,  reflecting  on  what  the  wise  king  of  Israel 
says,  '  Better  is  the  end  of  a  thing  than  the  beginning  thereof,'  and  abo 
on  what  another  said  to  the  king  of  Syria,  *  Let  not  him  that  girdeth  on 

his  harness  boast  as  he  that  taketh  it  off,*  I  rejoice  with  trembling." 

The  Bishop  finds  occasion  to  stir  up  in  the  minds  of  the  Americo- 
Laberians  a  spirit  of  cooperation  with  his  work,  exhorting  them  to  regard 
it  as  an  enterprise  which  is  peculiarly  their  own,  and  not  some  foreign 
enterprise  of  which  they  are  to  be  merely  spectators. 

Bishop  Ferguson  soon  after  bi^tized  tibe  king  and  queen  of  the  Cape 
Palmas  Grebo  tribe.  Having  received  the  message  soliciting  baptism,  the 
Bishop  went  to  the  king*s  village.  He  found  him  an  invalid  iU>out  sev- 
enty years  old.  He  had,  he  said,  been  long  persuaded  of  the  truth  of 
the  gospel,  and  had  desired  baptism,  but  had  regarded  himself  as  obliged 
by  lus  office  to  the  practice  of  certain  heathen  ceremonies.    These,  how- 
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eyer,  he  declared  himself  now  willing  to  renounce,  as  well  as  to  give  ap 
polygamy,  and  eyeiything  eUe  savoring  of  heathenism.  The  bishop  was 
satisfied  of  his  sincerity,  and  accordingly  baptized  him«  The  king's 
name  is  Yiba  Wa.  ^'  Several  of  the  principal  men  of  the  tribe,"  says 
Dr.  Ferguson,  ^'  were  present  to  witness  the  ceremony  which  made  their 
chief  an  inheritor  of  Uie  kingdom  of  Heaven.  They  looked  on  aghast ; 
and  one  —  a  very  intelligent  man  who  fills  the  office  of  prime  minister  — 
remarked  that  bat  for  polygamy  he  would  become  a  Christian  likewise.'* 
About  ten  days  later  the  bishop  baptized  the  queen,  and  another  candi- 
date, a  young  man.  The  queen  seems  about  ten  years  the  junior  of  her 
husband.  The  solemn  sacrament  of  initiation  into  the  Church  of  Grod 
was  administered  to  her  and  to  her  young  companion  ^*  in  an  open  space 
in  front  of  the  house  of  the  bodio  (high-priest),*'  where  were  assembled 
"nearly  all  the  Christians  from  HofiFman  Station,  themselves  rescued 
from  heathenism.  On  the  one  side  were  the  state  officials,  and  on  the 
other  eminent  heathen  personages.  A  large  number  of  young  men  and 
naked  children  made  the  circle  almost  complete,  while  small  groups  of 
women,  whom  heathenism  denies  a  seat  in  the  assemblies  of  the  opposite 
sex,  stood  a  few  yards  off,  gazing  wistfully  upon  a  scene  which  they  had 
never  witnessed  before."  The  Bishop  took  advantage  of  the  representa- 
tive character  of  the  three  who  had  just  received  or  were  just  about  to 
receive  the  holy  rite  to  appeal  to  the  various  classes  present  to  follow  the 
example.  "  Indeed,  if  care  had  be«n  taken  to  select  the  candidates  for 
such  an  occasion,  with  a  view  to  making  a  desirable  impression  on  the 
heathen,  we  could  not  have  found  more  suitable  persons.  The  one  full 
of  youthful  vigor,  kneeling  beside  the  other  in  the  evening  of  her  life, 
with  the  recent  baptism  of  the  king  fresh  in  memory,  made  the  occasion 
a  most  -striking  one."  It  was  not  without  warm,  and  well-warranted 
hope,  that  after  the  baptism,  which  expressed  and  constituted  the  two 
candidates  "  fellow-citizens  with  the  saints,  and  of  the  household  of  God," 
the  exultant  strains  of  the  Gloria  in  ExceUis  went  up  to  Him  who  had 
here  given  assurance  of  his  presence  and  expectation  of  his  working, 
by  plimting  the  little  church  of  two  or  three  at  the  very  centre  of  the 
little  realm. 

CMrles  C.  Starbuck. 
Ahdoyeb. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Les  Langubs  Perdubs  de  la  Perse  et  de  l'Assybie,  par  M.  Joachim 
MsNAirr.    Assyrie.    Pp.  340.    Paris :  Ernest  Leroux.    1886. 

The  most  important  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  man 
have  come,  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  from  the  East.  The 
Mesopotamian  Valley,  long  shrouded  in  the  deep  gloom  of  wild  tradition 
and  meagre,  one-sided  accounts,  has  of  a  sudden  been  opened  to  us. 
The  archives,  reports,  and  inscriptions  of  the  kings  of  Assyria  and  Baby- 
lonia have  been  unsealed,  and  we  now  have  at  hand  the  same  sort  of 
material  for  writing  the  history  of  the  Orient  as  is  accessible  to  a  Motley 
or  a  Bancroft     The  story  of  the  sudden  and  wonderful  growth  of  this 
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science,  Assyriology,  is  fraught  with  unusiial  interest.  It  is  a  record  of 
man's  marveloas  perseverance,  skill,  industry,  and  ingenuity,  and,  as 
such,  appeab  strongly  to  our  human  instincts.  From  this  side  alone  the 
story  is  well  worth  telling,  and  general  scholars  will  join  specialists  in 
thanking  M.  Menant  for  the  ahle  and  impartial  manner  in  which  he  has 
handled  his  difficult  theme. 

Photius,  EusebiuSy  Moses  of  Ghorene,  Berosus,  Strabo,  Nicholas  of 
Damascus,  Polyhistor,  and,  of  course,  Herodotus  (why  not  add  Ctesias 
and  Diodorusr)  have  all  preserved  for  us  some  truth  about  Assyro- 
Babylonian  history  and  mythology.  But  along  with  it  they  have  handed 
down  so  much  thiUi  is  misleading,  and  so  much  that  is  absolutely  false, 
that  even  a  Biblical  critic  could  not  restore  and  adjust  with  his  wonted 
nicety  the  disjecta  membra  of  the  Assyro-Babylonian  Empire.  Even  the 
very  considerable  help  which  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesb  and  the  second 
Book  of  Kings  afford  would  be  unavailing.  The  enigma  which  literary 
criticism  never  did  and  never  could  have  solved  was  accordingly  passed  on 
to  Archfldology,  who  chose  as  her  first  servants  the  adventuresome  portion 
of  the  human  race.  When  Benjamin  de  Tudela  visited  the  Orient  in  the 
twelfth  century,  he  asserted  that  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar at  Babylon  were  still  visible,  but  that  they  could  not  be  approached 
because  of  the  serpents  and  scorpions  which  infested  the  place.  The 
next  visitors  to  the  Mesopotamian  Valley  were  Eldred,  an  Englishman,, 
in  1583,  and  Rauwolf,  a  Grerman  botanist,  later  in  the  same  century.. 
After  them  came  Pietro  della  Yalle,  in  1616 ;  and  then  there  was  no 
traveler  of  any  importance  until  Niebuhr  in  1765.  Beauchamp,  the- 
astronomer,  visited  a  number  of  Babylonian  sites  later  on,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  his  observations  in  a  Memoir  to  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions. 
The  work  of  exploration  really  began,  however,  with  the  visit  of  Rich  to 
Birs-Nimroud  in  December,  1811,  and  was  followed  up  by  Robert  Ker- 
Porter,  Botta,  Layard,  and  Loftus.  Side  by  side  with  Uie  traveling,  and 
long  before  any  systematic  exploration  was  attempted,  persistent  offorts 
were  made  at  deciphering  the  few  characters  already  in  the  possession  of 
European  scholars.  As  far  as  is  known,  the  first  publication  on  the  8ul> 
ject  was  a  Latin  essay  on  the  cuneiform  writing  of  Persepolis  by  Olav 
Grerhard  Tyschen,  printed  at  Rostock  in  1798,  Miinter  and  Grotefend 
*  following  him  with  their  publications  in  the  order  named.  Then  the  ques- 
tion seems  to  have  dropped  out  of  sight  until  the  second  paper  of  Grote- 
fend, in  1837,  which  was  followed  by  the  important  contributions  of 
Westergaard  and  Hincks.  Meanwhile  the  discovery  of  the  Behistun 
inscription  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  and  his  memoir  on  it,  as  well  as 
that  of  Edwin  Norris,  aU  combined  to  place  cuneiform  study  on  a  sound 
footing,  fitting  it  for  the  test  which  it  was  put  to  in  1857,  and  which  it. 
so  successfully  endured. 

Chapters  lY.  and  V.  of  M.  Menant*s  work  are  devoted  to  an  account 
of  the  exploration  of  Nineveh  and  Assyria,  and  Babylon  and  Chaldea* 
respectively ;  and  this  we  can  safely  pass  over,  adding  to  the  names  al- 
ready mentioned  those  of  Mohl,  Rassam,  and  Cooper,  and  stopping  Uk 
sympathize  over  the  loss  in  the  Schatt  el  Arab  of  the  splendid  collection 
sent  to  Paris  by  M.  Botta  in  1855,  a  result  due,  as  was  said  at  the  time,, 
to  ^'  sheer  carelessness  and  mismanagement" 

To  Chevalier  Isidore  Ldwenstein  belongs  the  credit  of  being  the  first 
to  assert  that  some  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  were  Semitic ;  from  a 
study  of  the  variants  to  known  texts  he  was  led  to  a  recognition  of  the 
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polyphonic  character  of  coneiform  signs,  a  step  absolutely  indispensable 
for  the  correct  understanding  of  a  single  Une  of  As83aian  writing. 
Longp^rier  followed  with  the  identification  of  the  name  of  Sargon.  Then 
came  the  further  identification  of  characters  by  F.  de  Saulcy.  The 
centre  of  the  work  now  passed  from  France  into  the  hands  of  Rawlinson 
and  Hincks,  the  latter  of  whom,  there  is  now  good  reason  to  believe, 
being  deserving  of  much  more  credit  than  it  has  been  wont  to  give  him. 
Assyrian  grammar  and  phonetics  are  more  indebted  to  Hincks  than  to 
any  other  Assyriologist  In  1851  Dr.  Hincks  found  the  Biblical  names 
Hezekiah,  Jerusalem,  and  Sennacherib  on  the  inscriptions.  In  1852  he 
published  a  Ust  of  252  characters,  with  a  discussion  of  their  values. 
About  this  time  Mr.  H.  Fox  Talbot  was  added  to  the  list  of  workers  in 
England  and  Jules  Oppert  in  France.  And  in  1857,  in  order  to  settle 
the  claims  of  Assyriology  to  consideration  as  a  science,  Sir  Henry  Raw- 
linson,  H.  Fox  Talbot,  Dr.  E.  Hincks,  and  M.  Jules  Oppert  presented  in- 
dependent translations  of  the  inscription  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  to  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society.  Chapter  YII.  is  devoted  to  a  more  detailed  account  of 
the  development  of  Assyrian  grammar,  etc.,  and  Chapter  VIII.  to  the  re- 
sumption of  exploration  in  1872,  in  which  George  Smith  played  so  great 
a  part  All  are  familiar  with  the  ^<  Daily  Telegraph  "  expedition,  and 
Mr.  Smith's  discovery  of  the  creation  tablets  and  Uie  so-called  Izdubar 
legends,  including  the  Chaldean  account  of  the  Flood.  His  successor  as 
agent  of  the  British  Museum,  Hormuzd  Rassam,  who  was  at  Mosul  with 
Layard,  continued  his  brilliant  discoveries,  as  the  finds  at  Aboo-Habbah 
(Sippara)  sufficiently  attest.  Meanwhile  the  French  were  not  idle,  their 
work  having  been  kept  up  by  M.  de  Sarzec  in  lower  Chaldea  ever  since 
1877.  The  name  of  Dr.  W.  Hayes  Ward,  leader  of  the  Wolfe  expedi- 
tion, closes  the  list 

Our  attention  is  next  turned  to  the  development  of  Assyrian  study, 
which  in  the  beginning  as  well  as  now  was  regarded  as  a  branch  of  Bib- 
lical research.  In  France,  Oppert,  Menant,  Lenormant,  De  Chossat, 
Stanislaus  Guyard,  Henri  Pognon,  Hal^vy,  Amiaud,  and  Ledrain  have 
done  great  work  for  its  advancement.  In  England  Assyriology.  was  in 
the  hands  of  Hincks,  Rawlinson,  Bosanquet,  Fox  Talbot,  Edwin  Norris, 
George  Smith,  A.  H.  Sayce,  M.  Boscawen,  J.  M.  Rodwell,  WiUian^ 
Houghton,  E.  A.  W.  Budge,  George  Bertin,  and  Theo.  G.  Pinches.  Al- 
though France  had  many  scholars  who  pursued  Assyrian  studies,  and 
though  England  had  a  still  larger  number  interested,  they  never  devoted 
themselves  in  the  same  way  as  did  the  Grerman  scholars.  It  was  Schrader 
who,  in  1869,  crystallized  what  had  already  been  done,  and  in  1872  pub- 
lished the  first  work  which  showed  the  bearing  of  cuneiform  research  on 
Old  Testament  study.  His  pupil,  Friedrich  Delitzsch,  commenced  to  teach 
Assyrian  at  Leipzig  in  1874,  and  one  need  but  mention  the  names  of  Paul 
Haupt,  Carl  Bezold,  J.  N.  Strassmaier,  Wilhelm  Lotz,  Reinhart  Hoeming, 
Fritz  Honmel,  as  well  as  younger  men  like  Zimmern,  Jensen,  Latrille, 
Winckler,  and  Jeremias,  to  show  how  dependent  Assyriology  has  been 
upon  Grerman  scholars  for  advancement.  With  the  mention  of  Dr.  Felice 
Finzi,  an  Italian  savant,  we  will  leave  Europe  and  come  over  to  the 
United  States,  where  we  may  be  permitted  to  linger  a  while. 

Assyriological  studies  in  the  United  States  have  never  received  that 
hearty  support  and  sympathy  from  the  authorities  extended  by  the  gov- 
ernments of  France  and  England,  yet  American  students  have,  principally 
through  the  scientific  spirit  which  imbued  some  of  the  Christian  mission- 
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aries  in  the  East,  been  enabled  to  keep  np,  at  least,  with  the  great  dis- 
coveries made  in  the  Orient  daring  the  last  three  decades.  It  is  to  some 
of  these  gentlemen,  and  above  all  to  the  Rev.  William  Frederic  Williams, 
that  America  is  indebted  for  its  first,  and  even  to  the  present  writing,  its 
most  important  accession  of  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  antiquities.  It  was 
in  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Williams  in  1853,  and  now  preserved  at  New 
Haven,  that  Mr.  WUliams  first  made  that  interesting  suggestion  recently 
revived  in  England,  about  the  priority  of  which  Professor  Terrien  de  la 
Gouperie  and  Mr.  George  Bertin  have  been  for  some  time  quarreling. 
Mr.  Williams  wrote :  "  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  this  arrow-headed 
character  and  Chinese  are  identical  in  origin  ?  I  yesterday  saw  a  cylinder 
in  which  were  two  lines  of  writing  that  anybody  would  call  Chinese,  and 
Dr.  L(obdeU)  brought  a  seal  in  the  same  case.  I  wonder  that  the  resem- 
blance has  not  been  remarked  on."  The  antiquities  sent  over  by  Mr. 
Williams  were  distributed  among  the  various  colleges  and  museums  of 
this  country,  some,  however,  falling  into  the  hands  of  private  individuals. 
Recently  Uie  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  York  has  acquired  some 
seals  and  cylinders  by  purchase.  The  earliest  Assyrian  scholars  in  the 
United  States  were  Mr.  Edward  C.  Salisbury,  Rev.  William  Hayes  Ward, 
and  Dr.  Selah  Merril.  Since  the  study  of  Assyrian  has  been  placed 
upon  a  scientific  basis  a  number  of  Americans  have  been  trained  abroad ; 
but  it  was  the  arrival  in  this  country  of  Dr.  Paul  Haupt,  of  GrOttingen, 
which  justified  M.  Menant  in  saying  that  the  most  serious  work  was  now 
being  done  in  the  United  States.  The  first  regular  courses  in  Assmrian 
were  given  by  Professor  Francis  Brown  at  the  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, New  York,  in  the  year  1880.  Owing,  however,  to  the  stress  of 
work  on  the  theological  students,  none  of  them  were  incited  to  special 
study  or  independent  research.  Presently  other  institutions  began  to  feel 
the  importance  of  Assyriology.  Harvard,  though  not  establishing  a 
special  chair,  elected  Dr.  D.  G.  Lyon  HoUins  Professor  of  Divinity,  and 
he  has  arranged  regular  courses  in  Assyrian.  At  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  a  full  Assyriological  course  was  successfully  opened  upon  the 
arrival  of  Professor  Haupt  in  1883.  A  Shemitic  Seminary  was  formed, 
in  which  there  are  classes  in  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  Sumerian,  and  Ak- 
kadian ;  and  in  January,  1887,  a  special  course  was  inaugurated,  to  be 
given  annually  during  Uiat  month  for  advanced  scholars  and  professors 
in  other  institutions.  Instruction  is  also  given  in  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Seminary  at  Philadelphia,  by  Dr.  John  P.  Peters ;  in  the  Boston 
University,  by  Professor  Hinckley  G.  Mitchell ;  in  the  Baptist  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  at  Newton  Centre,  Mass.,  by  Professor  Charles  Rnfns 
Brown ;  in  the  Summer  Schools  of  Hebrew,  by  Drs.  Craig  and  R.  T.  Har- 
per ;  at  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  by  Professor  John  Phelps 
Taylor  ;  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  by  Dr.  Herman  V.  Hilprecht ; 
at  Yale,  by  Professor  WiUiam  R.  Harper,  and  the  Stone  Lectures  at 
Princeton,  1885-86,  on  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  and  tlie  Old  Testament, 
by  Dr.  J.  F.  McCurdy. 

I  have  been  moved  to  state  rather  folly  the  information  which  I  com- 
municated to  M.  Menant  more  than  a  year  ago  about  Assyrian  study  in 
the  United  States,  and  to  partially  bring  it  up  to  date,  in  the  hope  that, 
should  there  be  omissions  or  mistakes,  they  may  be  filled  out  and  cor- 
rected now,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  pioneer  Assyriologists  of  America. 

Cyrus  Adler. 

Johns  Hopkiks  UiavBBsrrr. 
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American  Statesmen.  Life  of  Thomas  Hart  Bemton.  By  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  16mo,  pp.  vi,  372.  Boston  and  New  York :  Hoaghton, 
MifOin&Co.    1887.    $1.25. 

A  book  of  broad  and  strong  lines,  developed  in  a  sort  of  dramatic  progf- 
ress,  whicb,  however,  lies  in  the  life  itself,  though  every  one  would  not 
have  brought  it  out  so  distinctly.  The  first  chapter  reads  almost  like  one 
in.  geology.  It  traces  the  way  in  which  the  massive,  though  rather  pas- 
sive, Grerman  race,  and  the  strong  and  fiery  Scottish  race,  of  Pennsylvania, 
made  their  way  down  along  the  mountains  till  they  met  the  Anglo-Scot- 
tish population  of  the  Carolinas  (blended  with  the  Huguenots),  both  then 
jointly  trending  West,  in  a  manner  which  stamps  on  the  mind  a  perma- 
nent image  of  a  great  movement  of  population  which  may  at  the  same 
time  be  Siirlv  called  a  process  of  nature.  '*  In  a  generation  or  two,  all, 
whether  their  forefathers  were  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  or,  as  was  often 
the  case,  German  or  Huguenot,  were  welded  into  one  people ;  and  in  a 
very  short  time  the  stem  and  hard  surroundings  of  their  life  had  ham- 
mered this  people  into  a  peculiar  and  characteristically  American  type, 
which  to  this  day  remains  almost  unchanged.  In  their  old  haunts  we 
still  see  the  same  tall,  gaunt  men,  with  strongly  marked  faces  and  satur- 
nine, resolute  eyes ;  men  who  may  pass  half  their  days  in  listless  idle- 
ness, but  who  are  also  able  to  show  on  occasion  the  fiercest  intensity  of 
purpose,  and  the  most  sustained  energy  of  action."  This  race  is  the  basis 
of  population  in  all  the  Transappaladiian  and  Transmississippian,  South 
and  West,  rising  to  the  middle  line  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  and 
surging  up  throueh  "  the  six  counties  "  of  Northwestern  Missouri  into 
Nebraska.  The  nappy  vigor  of  Ohio  has  resulted  from  the  more  inti- 
mate mutual  interpenetration  of  this  and  the  New  England  element,  which 
in  the  two  states  west  of  her  remained  rather  sulkily  apart  And  the 
men  of  the  former  race,  penetrating  to  the  greater  range,  ^'  in  the  saddle 
instead  of  afoot,  and  with  rope  and  revolver  instead  of  axe  and  rifle,  now 
form  the  bulk  of  the  reckless  horsemen  who  spend  their  lives  in  guarding 
the  wandering  cattle  herds  that  graze  over  the  vast,  arid  plains  of  the 
*  Far  West' " 

The  author  shows  how  this  great  Western  race,  mainly  composed  of 
non-slaveholders,  long  took  but  a  faint  interest  in  the  divisions  of  North 
and  South.  They  were  intensely  attached  to  the  Union,  whose  essential 
solidarity  spread  itself  out  before  them  in  the  very  form  of  the  mighty 
plain  into  which  they  had  poured.  But  the  great  plantations  steadily 
multiplied  towards  the  Gulf,  and  the  New  England  race  steadily  increased 
near  the  Lakes,  and  at  last,  lingeringly  and  reluctantly,  never  fully,  in- 
deed, in  the  great  mountain-base  of  immigration,  the  West  sank  under  the 
force  of  the  fatal  line.  Benton,  whose  powerful  character  exhibited  in 
thoroughly  representative  measure  the  doggedness  and  tenacity  of  the 
region  in  which  he  grew  up,  never  knew  himself  except,  first  as  an 
American,  secondly,  a  Westerner,  and  a  good  way  behind  both  a  South- 
erner. And  when  Missouri,  morally,  glided  from  beneath  him,  carrying 
with  her  his  political  fortunes,  this  *'  ardor  civium  prava  jubentium  " 
never  shook  him  a  hair's-breadtii. 

Benton  was  well-bom  and  well-bred,  and  yet,  in  accordance  with  his 
representative  rather  than  creative  character,  he  entered  so  thoroughly 
into  the  peculiar  social  feelings  of  the  Southwest,  that  his  tribesmen,  as 
always  happens  with  such  a  man,  viewed  these  advantages  in  him  as  be- 
longing to  them,  as  well  as  his  extraordinary  range  of  knowledge,  and  as 
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marking  him  oat  for  a  leader.  Very  few,  if  any,  men  appear  ever  to 
have  sat  in  the  Senate  who  knew  so  Uioroughly  so  many  things  bearing 
upon  their  opportunities  and  duties.  And  he  sat  in  the  Senate  when  it 
was  at  its  height  of  influence  and  grand  capacity,  grouped  around  the 
three  angles  of  the  representative  triangle,  Webster,  Benton,  and 
Calhoun* 

Benton's  adherence  to  his  fellow-North-Carolinian  and  fellow-Tennes- 
sean  Jackson  needs  no  explanation.  The  meaning  of  Jackson's  elevation 
is  well  interpreted  by  Mr.  Roosevelt.  It  was  the  revolt  of  '*  unkempt 
naturalism  "  against  civilization  ;  of  *'  the  masses  "  against  ^*  the  classes," 
simply  because  the  former  were  *'  the  masses  "  and  the  latter  were  "  the 
classes."  Such  grounds  of  distrust  as  are  only  too  forcible  in  England 
do  not  appear  to  have  existed  here  at  alL  Mr.  Roosevelt  remarks  that 
up  to  Jackson's  time  the  cultivated  classes,  by  the  free  choice  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  simply  because  they  were  held  most  competent,  had  principally 
administered  the  government,  and  had,  without  serious  pretense  to  the 
contrary,  administered  it  patriotically,  faithfully,  intelligently,  and  effi- 
ciently, in  short,  had  been  good  stewaitls  of  the  common  charge.  Jack- 
son and  his  hordes  changed  all  thb,  and  out  of  the  infinite  debasement 
into  which  they  have  brought  the  public  service,  it  is  only  now  that  a  bit^ 
terly  educated  nation  is  beginning  to  work  itself  free.  This  picture  can 
never  be  discredited  by  showing  here  and  there  some  little  finicalness,  or 
onworthiness,  overthrown.  A  few  parings  of  good  are  nothing  against  a 
mountain  of  evil.  Even  the  one  grand  thing  in  Jackson,  his  rea^ess  to 
save  the  Union  at  any  cost,  was,  Mr.  Roosevelt  remarks,  almost  brought 
to  nothing  by  the  compromise  which  gave  South  Carolina  a  sense  of  vic- 
tory that  encouraged  her  in  due  time  out  of  the  cockatrice's  egg  to  bring 
forth  a  fiery  flying  viper.  But  this,  he  shows,  was  neither  Jackson's  fault, 
nor  Webster's,  nor  Benton's. 

Benton,  though  involved  in  this  movement  of  lower  elements  against 
the  higher,  was  himself  a  faithful  and  most  watchful  and  enlightened 
servant  of  the  public  weal,  though  only  too  capable,  as  he  showed  in  his 
ravings  about  the  Bank,  of  seeking  partisan  advantage  by  demagogical 
oratory  in  defense  of  mischievous  tricks  which  he  would  never  have  per- 
petrated. 

It  is  well  to  note  that,  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  (whose  name  acquits  him  of 
hereditary  complicity)  doubtless  feels  a  little  malicious  pleasure  in  re- 
minding us,  the  Groths  whom  Jackson  led  to  the  sack  of  Washington  had 
been  a  good  deal  exasperated  by  that  disposition  to  thank  God  that  we 
are  not  as  other  men  are,  which  clings  to  New  England  Puritanism  as  its 
shadow.  We  once  heard  Dr.  Henry  B.  Smith,  on  some  one's  remarking 
that  New  England  virtues  were  a  little  too  concentrated  to  be  quite  agree- 
able, laughingly  retort:  "I  suppose  you  think  they  would  do  better 
diluted  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  other  people's  vices."  There  b  force 
in  this  patting  of  the  tiling.  And  the  mutual  resolution  certainly  seems 
to  be  advancing  pretty  rapidly. 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  however,  does  not  charge  the  Southwestern  and  Western 
hosts  with  having  invented  the  evil  system  which  they  applied.  It  already 
existed,  he  shows,  and  had  been  developed  into  peculiar  malignancy,  in 
his  own  State  of  New  York,  and  in  Pennsylvania.  Jackson  brought  to 
Washington  rude  ignorance  and  jealousy  (curiously  disguised,  we  have 
seen  it  noted,  by  remarkably  fine  manners)  and  an  utter  incapability  of 
understanding  that  his  party  was  not  his  coantry,  and  that  he  was  not  his 
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party.  New  York  and  Pennsylyania  supplied  him  with  prime  leaders  of 
base  corruption,  basely  meant. 

Our  author  emphatically  denies  that  slavery,  except  in  the  momentary 
outburst  of  1820,  formed  any  very  vital  element  in  our  politics  until  after 
Jackson's  time.  £yen  nullification  was  only  commercial,  and  the  action 
of  South  Carolina  only  proves  that  the  Saxon  spirit  of  local  indepen- 
dence, deepened  by  federal  distinctness,  which  twenty  years  earlier  had 
displayed  itself  in  New  England,  had  now  shifted  its  seat  to  the  South, 
being  confirmed  there,  doubtless,  by  a  brooding  forecast  of  the  coming 
antagonism.  Still  it  appears  to  us  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  sets  a  lower  esti- 
mate on  the  previous  force  of  this  underlying  opposition  than  a  man  a 
generation  older  would  be  likely  to  do.  Which  valuation  is  the  sounder, 
perhaps  1987  will  be  able  to  determine. 

Our  author  as  becomes  "  a  reformer  within  the  party,"  who  looks  with 
some  disdain  on  any  who  go  further,  is  very  severe  upon  the  Abolitionists, 
of  every  school.  He  accuses  them  of  daiicing  to  their  enemies'  piping, 
by  supporting  Bimey,  and  so  suffering  Polk  to  defeat  Clay.  They,  on 
the  other  hand,  thought  that  that  vague,  boneless  incoherency,  led  by  a 
compromising  slaveholder,  which  was  called  the  Whig  party  (and  whose 
general  good-for-nothingness  Mr.  Roosevelt  seems  elsewhere  to  enjoy 
describing),  was  merely  making  ready  to  surrender  ceremoniously  the  vital 
principles  which  the  democracy  was  eager  to  surrender  without  ceremony. 
He  denies  that  the  Liberty  party,  and,  we  judge,  the  Freesoilers,  had  any 
genetic  connection  with  the  Republican  party.  We  will  simply  assert,  in 
opposition,  that  out  of  the  Liberty  party  grew  the  Freesoilers,  and  out  of 
the  Freesoilers  the  Republicans.  It  is  not  well  for  those  that  have  borne 
the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day  to  look  down  on  those  who  have  wrought 
even  but  one  hour ;  but  it  is  rather  provoking  also  when  these  last  put  on 
such  airs  as  if  they  had  brought  in  the  whole  harvest. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  no  great  love,  anyhow,  for  philanthropy.  But  as 
long  as  there  are  Theodore  Roosevelts  there  must  be  philanthropists. 
The  two  sets  of  people  need  each  other.  Practical  politicians,  even  of 
an  elevated  cast,  do  not  answer  all  the  requirements  of  the  highest  nar 
tional  life.  As  Groldwin  Smith  says,  unless  some  men  aspired  too  high, 
the  world  in  general  would  sink  too  low.  Still,  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  de- 
clares that  Wendell  Phillips  did  good  work  once,  but  was  almost  invari- 
ably and  outrageously  wrong  in  every  position  he  took  after  the  war,  we 
cannot  say  him  nay.  And  when  he  says  that  philanthropy  has  no  right 
to  deliver  over  the  Pacific  slope  to  Mongolian  invasion,  neither  can  we 
say  him  nay  in  that  By  what  law  of  (?od  or  man  a  nation,  any  more 
than  a  family,  is  bound  to  throw  down  all  its  fences  for  all  the  world  to 
swarm  over,  is  something  we  have  not  discovered. 

.  Mr.  Roosevelt  thinks  that  Benton  and  the  West  were  wise  in  wishing 
to  press  our  territorial  claims  in  the  Northwest  to  the  uttermost.  The 
war  would  soon  have  been  over,  and  we  should  not  now  be  skirted  by  a 
British  state  from  sea  to  sea.  He  comments  somewhat  bitterly  on  "  the 
decline  of  the  militant  spirit "  in  the  Northeast.  It  has  not  been  ab- 
sorbed into  any  loftier  militancy,  but  has  been  degpraded  by  that  fretting 
evil  of  mercantilism  of  which  Dr.  Andrew  D.  White  has  warned  us. 
Having  made  Great  Britain  free  of  the  whole  North,  had  we  not  better 
invite  Grermany  to  seize  the  West  Indies,  and  France  or  Russia  to  estab- 
lish a  protectorate  in  Hawaii  ?    There  is  nothing  like  good  neighborhood. 

Mr.  Benton's  private  character  is  thus  described :  '*  In  his  private  life 
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Benton's  relations  were  of  the  pleasantest  He  was  a  religions  man, 
although,  like  his  great  political  chief,  he  could,  on  occasions,  swear 
roundly.  He  was  rigidly  moral,"  and  though  a  hard  worker,  enjoyed, 
now  and  then,  a  choice  entertainment,  at  which  he  always  shone.  He 
was  a  man  of  bitter  prejudices,  but  when  he  forgave,  he  forgave  like 
Philip  van  Artevelde.  His  capacity  of  work  was  infinite,  and  from  his 
absence  of  self-seeking  he  grew,  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  points  out,  to  the  last, 
becoming  ever  a  safer  and  clearer-headed  public  counselor.  And  he 
died  a  very  Abdiel,  faithful,  in  his  home,  among  the  faithless.  Missouri, 
when  he  was  dead,  was  stung  ¥rith  shame,  and  overwhelmed  him  with 
funeral  honors. 


Charles  C.  Starbuek. 


Andovbr. 


GERMAN  THEOLOGICAL  LITERATURE. 


PraJcti8ch4heologischer  Kommentar  zu  den  Pastoralbriefen  dee  Apos^ 
tele  Faulusy  von  Dr.  Karl  Knoke,  Prof,  der  Theologie  in  Grottingen. 
Erster  Teil :  Der  zweite  Brief  an  Timoth^us,  Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck 
und  Ruprecht.  1887.  8vo,  pp.  185.  4  mks.  —  This  excellent  work, 
from  the  pen  of  the  Gottingen  professor  of  homiletics,  is  primarily,  as  its 
title  indicates,  a  practical  Sieological  commentary,  but  at  the  same  time 
sufficient  attention  is  paid  to  critical  questions  to  make  it  valuable  to 
every  student  It  is  especially  interesting  as  contributing  to  the  defense 
of  the  Pauline  authorship  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  which  is  given  up  by 
so  great  a  majority  of  modem  Grerman  critics.  The  author  follows  in 
the  footsteps  of  Weiss,  the  most  celebrated  Grerman  advocate  of  their 
authenticity,  but  goes  further  than  Weiss,  who  most  recently,  in  his 
^*  Einleitung,"  concludes  his  discussion  with  a  non  licet.  Our  author 
treats  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  by  itself,  severed  from  all  relations 
with  the  other  pastorals,  claiming  that  the  discussion  of  the  three  to- 
gether only  weakens  the  defense. Die  Abfassungszeit  der  synoptV' 

eehen  Evangelien,  Ein  Nachweiss  aus  Justinus  Mart3rr,  von  Prof.  Dr. 
Ludwig  Paul.  Leipzig :  Grunow.  1887.  Large  8vo,  pp.  50.  2  mks.  ^ 
The  author,  after  a  detailed  investigation  of  Justin's  genuine  works,  con- 
cludes that  he  was  acquainted  with  none  of  our  canonical  Grospels.  He 
says  :  ^^  In  Betreff  der  Abfassungszeit  unserer  kanonischen  Evangelien  in 
ihrer  letzten  Redaction  sowie  sie  uns  jetzt  vorliegen,  wiederhole  ich,  was 
ich  oben  gesagt,  sie  liegen  alle  vier  nicht  weit  von  einander  und  sind  von 

130-150  verfasst'' System  der  christlichen  SittlichkeiU  von  Dr. 

Fr.  H.  R  Frank,  Prof,  in  Erlangen.  Zweite  HSlfte.  Erlangen :  Dei- 
chert  1887.  8vo,  pp.  viii,  495.  8  mks.,  complete  15  mks.  —  The  first 
half  of  this  important  work  appeared  in  1884,  and  is  already  well 
known.  That  volume  treated  of  the  Werden  dee  Menschen  Gottes  an 
sieh ;  the  present  handles  Da^  Wesen  dee  Menschen  Gottes  in  seiner 
Beziehung  aufdie  geistliche  Weltj  and  Das  Werden  des  Menschen  Gottes 
in  seiner  Beziehung  auf  die  naturliche  Welt.  The  standpoint  of  the 
author  is  positive  and  orthodox,  equally  opposed  to  the  new  Kantianism 
of  Ititschl  and  to  the  Hegelianism  of  the  Tubingen  school.  The  differ- 
ence between  these  three  leading  tendencies  is  perhaps  nowhere  more 
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apparent  than  in  the  department  of  ethics,  where  the  divergence  of  their 
metaphysical  positions  comes  out  most  strongly.  Frank  is  one  of  the 
foremost  leaders  of  the  orthodox  party  in  Germany,  and  in  many  respects 
their  greatest  theologian.     As  such  his  works  deserve  careful  perusal. 

Geschichte  des  "  CuUurkampfes  "  in  Fretissen-Deuiscldand,  von 

Paul  Majunke.  Paderhorn :  Schoningh.  1886.  8vo,  pp.  x,  572.  lOte 
(Supplement-)Lieferung.  1887.  Pp.  573-682.  Complete,  7.95  mks.  — 
An  interesting  study  of  the  relations  of  the  Prussian  and  German  govern- 
ments to  Protestantism  and  CatholiciBm,  and  of  the  struggle  known  as  the 
*^  Culturkampf ,"  which  has  heen  waged  for  years,  and  which  has  heen,  espe- 
cially of  late,  one  of  the  most  important  facts  in  German  politics.  The 
author  is  a  member  of  the  Grerman  Reichstag,  and  has  himself  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  struggle  which  he  describes.  He  writes  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  standpoint,  but  apparently  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  with  an 
effort  to  do  justice  to  both  sides.  The  work  is  especially  interesting  as 
showing  the  way  in  which  Catholics  view  the  matter,  and  offers  besides 
an  excellent  summary  of  the  whole  politico-ecclesiastical  course  of  events 
in  Germany  during  Uie  last  thirty  years.  The  supplementary  installment, 
which  has  recently  appeared,  discusses  the  developments  of  the  last  year, 
which  have  been  especially  exciting,  and  have  attracted  the  most  interested 

attention  of  the   whole    civilized   world. Geschichte  des  Vatikanir 

schen  KonssHs,  von  J.  Friedrich.  3.  (Schluss-)  Band.  Bonn :  Neusser. 
1887.  8vo,  pp.  zvi,  1258.  28  mks.,  complete  68  mks.  —  This  monu- 
mental work,  at  length  completed  in  three  large  volumes,  is  the  most  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  history  of  the  Vatican  Council  which  has  yet 
appeared,  and,  with  its  wealth  of  materials,  will  form  the  groundwork  for 

all  future  investigation  of  the  subject. Der  FrophM  Jesaia,  eTisLutert 

von  C.  J.  Bredenkamp.  3.  (Schluss-)  Lieferung.  Frlangen :  Deichert. 
8vo,  pp.  viii,  223-367.  3.50  mks.,  complete  7  mks.  —  The  first  two  in- 
stallments have  been  noticed  in  the  Review  for  April  and  June. 

Die  Bdbylonisch-assyrtschen  VorsteUungen  vom  Leben  nach  dem  Tode, 
Nach  den  Quellen  mit  Beriicksichtigung  der  Alt-testamentlichen  Paral- 
lelen,  dargestellt  von  Dr.  Alfred  Jeremias.  Leipzig :  Hinrichs.  1887. 
8vo,  pp.  126.  7  mks.  —  An  interesting  study  in  the  eschatology  of  the 
Babylonians  and  Assyrians,  a  subject  which  has  been  somei^at  neg- 
lected by  Assyriologists.  The  work  discusses  the  most  important  inscrip- 
tions which  bear  upon  this  subject,  giving  the  text  of  the  famous  "  Hol- 
lenfahrt  der  Istar/'  with  a  translation  and  full  commentary.  The  book 
treats :  I.  Die  Hollenf  ahrt  der  Istar.  11.  Tod  und  Grabe.  in.  Unterwelt 
IV.  Die  Grefilde  der  Seligen.  V.  Moglichkeit  einer  Befreiung  aus  der 
Unterwelt  Anhang :  Ausblick  auf  die  alt-testamentlichen  VorsteUungen 
vom  Leben  nach  dem  Tode. Die  Fronica,  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Ge- 
schichte des  Christusbildes  im  Mittelalter,  von  Karl  Pearson.  Mit  neun- 
zehn  Tafeln.  Strassburg :  Triibner.  1887.  8vo,  pp.  xv,  141.  9  mks.  — 
The  work  discusses :  I.  Die  Entwickelung  der  VeronicarLegende.  11. 
Die  verschiedenen  Bearbeitungen  des  VeronicarRufes.  m.  Das  Amt 
der  heiligen  Veronica.  IV.  Der  mit  dem  Veronica-Ruf  yerbundene 
Ablass.  V.  Bericht  iiber  das  Christus-bild  in  Gemalde,  Miniatur  und 
Stich.  VI.  Verzeichnisse  der  mit  Veronica  verbundenen  Christns-bilder 
in  chronologischer  Reihenfolge.  A  most  attractive  study  in  Christian 
archsBology,  handsomely  issued,  with  nineteen  excellent  reproductions  of 
the  most  important  of  the  pictures  of  Christ  which  are  connected  with 
the  Veronica  legend. 
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PERIODICALS. 

In  connection  with  the  preceding  archseological  stady  maj  be  men- 
tioned an  important  article  by  lie.  C.  Erbes,  Die  heUige  CaecUia  im 
Zusammenhang  mit  der  Fapst  crypta  soune  der  altesten  Kirche  Rome. 
Historisch-  antiquarische  Untersachong.  "  Zeitschrift  fur  Kirchen- 
geschichte."  Bd.  IX.  Heft  I,  pp.  1-66.  — The  writer  rejects  most  of  De 
Rossi's  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  subject,  and  concludes  that  the  Acts 
of  St.  CsBcilia  were  composed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century,  a  date 
much  later  than  that  assigned  by  De  Rossi.  The  historical  worth  of  the 
whole  legend,  even  the  martyrdom  itself  (which  De  Rossi  believes  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius  or  of  Commodus),  is 
called  into  serious  question.  The  article  concludes  with  an  excursus  upon 
EusebJs  Papstlisten  von  CaUistus  his  zum  Jahre  278  (pp.  60-66),  in 
which  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  the  second  half  of  Eusebius*s  papal 
catalogue,  which  is  so  full  of  errors,  is  not  Eusebius's  own  invention,  but 
rests  upon  an  earlier  source  which  came  down  to  the  year  278,  and  in 

which  the  reign  of  CaUistus  was  placed  five  years  too  early. Die 

SteUung  des  Clemens  Alexandrinus  zum  antiken  Mysterienwesen,  von 
Lie.  Dr.  Bratke,  Privatdocent  der  Kirchengeschichte  in  Breslau.  "  Theo- 
logische  Studien  und  Kritiken."  1887.  Heft  IV,  pp.  647-708.  —  A 
very  careful  study  of  the  attitude  of  Clement  toward  the  ancient  Greek 
mysteries,  which  brings  to  light  many  new  facts  and  furnishes  an  excel- 
lent view  of  tlie  great  influence  which  this  branch  of  Greek  culture  had 
upon  Clement's  ecclesiastical  and  theological  positions.  The  subject  has 
not  hitherto  been  investigated  with  any  great  degree  of  thoroughness, 
and  church  historians  owe  Dr.  Bratke  thanks  for  his  painstaking  work. 
One  thing  which  deserves  mention  is  the  fact  that  the  writer,  in  agree- 
ment wi&  Caspari,  holds  that  in  the  time  of  Clement  the  Alexandrian 
church  possessed  a  *^  formuliertes  Taufbekenntniss,''  but  he  goes  beyond 
Caspari  in  asserting  that  the  contents  of  this  Confession  can  be  gathered 

from  the  works  of  Clement  himself. TertvUian  in  Griechenlandy 

yon  Fix>f.  Dr.  Ernst  Noldechen.  <<  Zeitschrift  fur  Wissenschaftliche 
Theologie,"  1887.  Heft  IV,  pp.  385-439.— The  writer  endeavors  to 
prove  that  Tertullian  traveled  in  Greece  about  the  year  194  A.  D.,  imme- 
diately after  his  long  sojourn  in  Rome.  The  traces  of  a  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  Corinth,  Argos,  and  Athens,  which  the  writer  finds  in 
Tertullian*s  works,  though  none  of  them  when  taken  alone  has  great 
weight,  form  together  a  mass  of  evidence  which  speaks  strongly  for  the 
correctness  of  the  writer's  conclusions.  The  question  is  interesting  as  bear- 
ing upon  Tertullian*s  historical  significance  as  a  man  widely  acquainted 

with  the  world. Ueber  sine  bisher  unheachtet  gebliebene  Schrift  gegen 

die  Manichaer,  von  Dr.  Johannes  Draseke.  Ibid.,  pp.  439-462.  —  The 
writer  finds  in  the  Anti-Manichsean  work  of  Titus  of  Bostra,  published 
most  recently  by  Lagarde  in  1859,  a  second  work  against  the  Ma- 
nichieans  by  another  hand  (as  Lagarde  himself  had  pointed  out),  and 
attributes  this  work  to  Georgius  of  Laodicea,  assigning  it  to  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century  (350-360  A.  d.).  In  distinguishing  the  work  from 
that  of  Titus  the  writer  is  undoubtedly  correct  In  attributing  it  to 
Greorgius  he  ventures  upon  an  hypothesis  which,  while  perfectly  possible, 
will  demand  more  proof  than  the  present  article  furnishes  before  it  can 
be  looked  upon  as  established. 

Arthur  C.  McGifferL 

Mabbubo,  Prussia. 
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THE  STORY  OF  THREE  PANICS 

BT  ONE  WHO  HAS  LIVED  THEM  THBOUOH  AND  DOWN. 

Eeab  has  been  defined  in  one  of  the  Apocryphal  Books  as  a 
^'  betrayal  of  the  succours  which  reason  offereth."  But  fear  which 
is  an  endemic  latent  in  every  human  heart  sometimes  rises  into  an 
epidemic  It  fastens  on  numbers,  and  like  Virgil's  fame  ^^  gathers 
volume  as  it  grows." 

This  is  the  philosophy  of  panics.  Men  are  gregarious,  whether 
for  good  or  evil,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  to  go  with  the  mul- 
titude is  more  common  in  the  case  of  evil  than  good.  Like  a 
flock  of  sheep,  where  the  bell-wether  leads,  there  they  follow  and 
plunge  madly  into  any  pit  of  destruction,  numbers  only  adding  to 
their  confusion. 

Such  is  a  panic ;  it  is  the  sudden  terror  of  multitudes  when  fear 
becomes  contagious  and  the  idle  dream  of  one  becomes  a  waking 
reality  to  many,  as  in  the  well-known  story  of  Gideon  when  the 
hosts  of  the  Midianites  fled  at  the  rebuke  of  one. 

The  most  common  form  of  panic  known  in  history  is  when  an 
armed  mob  miscalled  an  army  loses  touch  of  its  commander,  and 
when  they  cry,  as  in  the  story  of  the  Conscript  at  Waterloo,  "  Nous 
sommes  trahis.^^  Our  own  Bull  Run  was  a  panic  of  this  kind, 
and  the  North  soon  laid  the  lesson  to  heart,  and  by  its  frank  ac- 
ceptance of  defeat  and  courageous  facing  the  consequences  of  its 
own  presumption  soon  showed  the  stuff  it  was  made  of,  and,  like 
Frederick  the  Great,  learned  the  lesson  of  success  in  war  through 
defeat. 

It  is  not  every  one  who  can  thus  profit  by  mistakes.  But  the 
people  who  can  thus  turn  roimd  on  themselves  and  wring  victory 
in  this  way  out  of  defeat  and  glory  out  of  disgrace  may  be  said  to 
have  the  springs  of  greatness  in  them.    Such  a  people  cannot  go 
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very  far  wrong,  when  they  can  thus  make  "  stepping-stones  of  their 
dead  selves  to  higher  things." 

The  first  lesson,  then,  of  a  panic  is  not  to  repeat  the  mistake  and 
to  wait  to  see  whether  the  danger  is  as  formidable  as  it  seems.  In 
military  matters  the  evil  generally  cures  itself.  Drill  and  disci- 
pline,  as  was  seen  with  our  Northern  levies  after  Bull  Eun,  soon 
bring  an  army  into  such  a  state  of  confidence  in  itself  and  its  com- 
mander that  the  last  thing  which  it  has  to  fear  is  a  surprise  of  this 
kind.  It  may  be  beaten  in  the  open,  since  a  pitched  battle  is 
only  a  great  pounding  match,  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  once  de- 
scribed it.  One  of  the  two  opposing  hosts  must  beat  a  retreat.  But 
a  regular  army,  if  compelled  to  retreat,  will  do  so  in  good  order, 
and  a  panic  in  the  disgraceful  sense  of  the  term  is  impossible. 
But  against  a  panic  in  civil  life,  whether  arising  from  some  com- 
mercial disturbance  or  from  some  agitation  in  the  upper  air  of 
religious  thought,  there  seems  to  be  no  remedy  of  this  kind.  On 
the  stock  exchange,  panics  are  of  such  regular  recurrence  that  de- 
signing men  who  want  to  "  bear  '*  this,  and  "  bull "  that,  reckon 
on  untying  the  wind-bags  of  popular  credulity  as  part  of  their 
stock  in  trade.  It  is  little  if  at  all  better  in  the  religious  world 
than  in  the  commercial  world.  Christ's  sheep  have  been  described 
with  sad  irony  as  "  silly  sheep."  Some  one  or  other,  as  they  say,  is 
going  to  take  away  their  faith.  Some  bold  engineer,  who  in  the 
end  is  usually  hoist  with  his  own  petard,  has  undermined  one  of 
the  buttresses  of  their  faith.  In  one  age  it  is  Voltaire  or  the 
Cyclopaedia  of  last  century ;  then  it  is  Strauss  or  Eenan,  German 
"theology,"  whatever  that  means,  or  some  new  paleozoic  proof 
that  genesis  and  geology  are  more  irremediably  opposed  than  ever. 

As  to  the  real  cause  of  alarm  we  can  only  say,  as  the  sea-captain 
to  one  of  his  trembling  passengers,  "  Sir,  there  is  fear  but  no 
danger."  Coleridge  was  once  asked  did  he  believe  in  ghosts  ?  and 
his  answer  was  that  "  he  had  seen  too  many."  This  letting  day- 
light in  on  night-walking  is  the  only  way  to  deal  with  panics  in 
the  religious  world.  I  have  lived  through  three  such  panics  in 
English  life,  and  if  the  experience  of  the  "  old  folk  at  home  "  can 
be  of  any  use  in  protecting  the  rising  generation  of  the  new  world 
against  the  recurrence  of  such  periodical  fits  of  folly,  I  shall  not 
regret  having  to  recall  this  experience  of  one  who  has  had  nearly 
forty  years'  acquaintance,  more  or  less  intimate,  with  the  ways  and 
modes  of  thought  of  the  so-called  religious  world. 

I  was  an  undergraduate  at  Cambridge  when  the  first  of  the 
three  panics  which  I  have  to  record  took  place.     I  remember  the 
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ballad-singers  bawling  np  and  down  Trumpington  Street  and 
under  the  windows  of  my  college,  which  looked  out  on  Great  St. 
Mary's,  a  ditty  of  which  I  can  only  recall  one  line :  — 

**  The  Pope 's  a'coming !    I  feel  so  queer. 
All  the  old  women  are  quaking  with  fear  ; 
The  Pope 's  a'coming  I  oh  dear,  oh  dear  ! " 

The  wag  who  wrote  this  jingle  must  have  had  some  wit  of  his 
own.  It  was  a  case  of  all  the  old  women  ^^  a'quaking  with  fear," 
and  the  strangest  part  of  it  was  that  the  old  women  who  quaked, 
or  pretended  to  do  so,  were  heads  of  houses,  dons,  professors,  and 
others  of  a  class  far  too  educated  not  to  see  to  the  bottom  of  the 
nonsense  of  the  Papal  Aggression  cry.  By  far  the  most  discredi- 
table feature  of  this  appeal  to  stale  prejudice  in  the  cry  of  ^^No 
Popery  "  was  that  Lord  John  Russell,  who  of  all  men  should  have 
been  tiie  last  in  the  world  to  lend  himself  to  such  a  movement,  put 
himself  at  its  head  in  his  celebrated  Durham  letter.  Had  it  been 
some  well-known  light  of  Exeter  Hall,  as  Sir  Harry  Inglis,  or 
Hugh  Macneill,  or  a  Dean  Close  who  came  out  in  this  line,  men 
of  moderate,  views  would  have  laughed  at  their  own  fears,  and 
felt  that  they  were  fleeing  when  no  man  was  pursuing.  They 
would  have  seen  in  this  alarm  of  Papal  Aggression  only  an  echo 
of  the  old  ascendancy  temper  which  opposed  the  Catholic  claims 
in  1828  on  the  ground  that  no  Catholic  could  be  a  loyal  man  on 
account  of  his  divided  allegiance.  But  Lord  John  Russell,  well 
known  as  an  hereditary  Whig  and  the  champion  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty  all  the  world  over,  was  assumed  to  be  a  sound  Lib- 
eral who  would  never  raise  a  note  of  alarm  needlessly.  The  most 
disgraceful  panics  thus  arise  when  the  leaders  of  opinion,  whom 
the  common  crowd  of  men  look  up  to,  join,  whether  from  design  or 
cowardice,  in  the  cry  of  "  Stop  thief."  Then  the  stampede  be- 
comes general,  and  the  only  safe  course  for  a  man  of  sense  in 
such  circumstances  is  to  stand  aside  and  let  the  crowd  bawl  itself 
hoarse.  It  will  not  be  long  before,  '^  some  crying  one  thing  and 
some  another,  and  the  more  part  not  knowing  why  they  have 
come  together,"  it  will  be  possible  to  call  in  the  town  clerk  of 
Ephesus  and  so  to  dismiss  the  assembly  with  the  caution  that  they 
do  nothing  rashly. 

This  was  the  case  with  the  Papal  Aggression  panic  of  1850. 
It  subsided  almost  as  rapidly  as  it  sprang  up.  Pio  Nono,  after  his 
short  exile  at  Gaeta,  had  returned  to  Rome  in  1850  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  French  arms.  The  yellow  flag  of  the  temporal 
power  and  the  French  tricolor  waved  side  by  side  over  Rome,  and 
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the  Pope,  at  the  mstigation  of  the  Jesuits,  was  prompted  to  make  a 
bold  bid  to  recover  all  his  old  authority  temporal  and  spiritual 
and  to  set  up  a  territorial  episcopate  in  England  parceling  the 
country  out  into  sees.  Even  here,  the  Roman  Curia  seems  to  have 
scrupled  to  set  up  a  titular  Bishop  of  the  Roman  obedience  side 
by  side  with  one  of  the  Anglican,  so  making  confusion  more  con- 
founded. Instead  of  this,  it  set  up  an  Archbishop  of  Westmin- 
ster, while  Nottingham,  Liverpool  and  other  to¥ms  which  were 
not  cathedral  cities  were  selected  as  the  seats  of  the  new  sees. 
Notwithstanding  this  oonoession  to  British  prejudice,  this  act  of 
the  Pope  was  regarded  by  the  dregs  of  the  old  Protestant  ascen- 
dancy party  as  an  act  of  Papal  Aggression. 

It  was  a  blow  aimed  not  solely  at  Protestantism,  which  gener- 
ally has  been  able  to  take  good  care  of  itself :  it  was  an  attack  on 
the  Royal  Supremacy,  and  here  the  agitation  took  shape  and  the 
alarm  grew  into  a  panic.  Left  to  itself,  the  religious  section  of 
the  community  would  have  blown  off  steam  in  Exeter  Hall, — 
manifestos  with  eloquent  No  Popery  speeches  from  "  pulpit  drum 
ecclesiastics"  of  the  Macneill  and  Gumming  order.  But  when 
lawyers  and  politicians  who  ought  to  have  known  better,  joined 
the  cry,  and  when  constitutional  pedants  gravely  shook  their  heads 
as  if  the  Act  of  Supremacy  of  such  precious  defenders  of  the  faith 
as  the  eighth  Henry  or  the  second  Charles  were  impugned,  we 
can  almost  excuse  the  religious  world  for  taking  alarm.  The 
men  of  light  and  leading  had  joined  in  the  cry  of  ^^  the  church  in 
danger,"  and  this,  as  all  history  attests,  is  one  of  those  cries  to 
which  there  is  no  answer  in  arg^ument.  The  populace  which  has 
been  worked  up  to  this  state  of  mind  is  ^^  an  infant  crying  in  the 
night,  an  infant  crying  for  the  light ,  and  with  no  language  but  a 
cry. 

It  is  here  that  men  of  sense  had  not  long  to  wait  to  see  the 
absurdity  of  this  alarm  when  the  panic  had  abated.  The  fool 
is  always  wise  after  the  event,  but  there  were  some  who  saw  from 
the  first  the  absurdity  of  the  cry  and  said  out  what  they  thought. 
Archbishop  Whately,  for  instance,  ridiculed  these  No  Popery  fools 
much  in  the  vein  that  Sydney  Smith  castigated  the  opponents  of 
the  Catholic  claims  of  his  day.  One  of  Whately's  illustrations 
in  the  "  Cautions  for  the  Times,"  a  series  of  papers  on  popular 
religious  errors  of  the  day,  was  this  :  — 

He  asked  the  bawling  protester  against  the  Papal  Aggression 
to  suppose  the  case  of  a  hearse  and  pair  driven  up  to  his  door, 
ordered,  of  course,  by  mistake,  or  on  purpose  to  play  on  him  a 
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practical  joke.  After  the  first  surprise  was  over,  would  he  not 
send  the  undertaker  and  his  men,  hearse,  horses  and  all,  posting 
home  with  a  reprimand,  and  never  for  an  instant  suppose  he 
was  going  to  die  because  some  one  was  good  enough  to  order  his 
funeral  car?  In  this  way  the  Archbishop  tried  to  cover  with 
ridicule  these  foolish  people  who  supposed  that  Protestantism  was 
in  extremis  because  the  Pope,  and  his  officials,  reasoning  from 
their  wishes,  decided  that  it  must  be  so. 

Men  of  sense  do  not  succumb  in  this  way  to  a  practical  joke. 
That  must  be  a  sickly  type  of  Protestantism  which  made  the 
mumblings  of  Giant  Pope  at  his  cavern  mouth  a  serious  menace 
to  men  of  the  true  Pilgrim  spirit.  Nor  was  it  so :  but  there  are 
states  of  body  when  fear  of  dying  is  of  the  essence  of  the  disease 
itself.  A  leading  London  physician  once  remarked  that  of  all 
the  mysterious  processes  of  the  mind  he  thought  that  fear  and 
faith  exerted  the  greatest  influence  on  the  body.  Fear  predis- 
posed to  disease,  while  the  simple  exercise  of  faith  had  been 
known  to  produce  wonderful  and  well-authenticated  cures  and 
recovery. 

A  religious  panic,  then,  is  a  symptom  of  something  unhealthy 
in  the  social  system.  It  is  a  sign  that  churches  lapped  in  priv^ 
ilege  are  asleep.  They  are  dying  away  under  state  support, 
which  is  a  pillow  but  no  prop  in  a  real  crisis.  The  danger  is 
that  the  privileged  section  of  the  church  soon  spreads  its  idle 
alarm  to  the  unprivileged,  as  was  seen  in  1851.  Some  dissenters, 
though  not  the  most  intelligent  of  their  class,  joined  at  first  with 
churchmen  in  an  Exeter-Hall  No  Popery  scare,  which  they  were 
not  long  in  seeing  the  folly  of. 

This  No  Popery  panic  of  1851  was  as  short-lived  as  most  panics 
are.  It  was  soon  seen  through*  Lord  John  Bussell,  who  was  most 
responsible  for  it,  as  the  chief  panic-monger,  when  it  had  served 
his  ends,  returned  to  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  of 
which  he  was  only  the  hereditary  champion,  and  the  Ecclesiastical 
Titles  Bill,  which  had  been  rushed  through  Parliament,  became  a 
dead  letter  almost  from  the  time  of  its  being  enrolled  on  the 
Statute  Book.  But  the  second  panic  we  have  to  speak  of  as  hay- 
ing lived  down  or  lived  through,  has  run  a  longer  time  and  even 
still  is  not  yet  quite  dead.  The  Ritualist  Controversy  may  be 
described  as  the  after-wave  following  on  the  great  tidal  wave  of 
the  Oxford  movement.  The  story  of  the  Tracts  for  the  Times 
and  the  Reaction  of  1838  in  favor  of  Anglican  Theology  of  the 
old  Catholic  type,  is  too  well  known  to  bear  repetition  here. 
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The  story  has  been  told  by  two  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement, 
Cardinal  Newman  in  his  Apologia^  and  Mr.  Mozley,  his  brother- 
in-law,  who  after  being  dissuaded  from  joining  the  Church  of 
Rome  by  Newman,  has  lived  to  record  his  own  phases  of  faith,  and 
in  his  old  days  has  subsided  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  hero  of 
^^John  Inglesant."  He  has  g^ven  up  that  quest  of  the  Holy 
Grai],  a  perfect  and  infallible  church  on  earth. 

Ritualism,  which  we  have  described  as  the  after-wave  of  Tracta- 
rianism,  is  at  once  more  popular  and  also  less  profound  than  the 
Anglican  Revival  in  its  earlier  stages.  It  is  an  appeal  to  the  eye 
more  than  to  the  ear,  and  we  all  know  the  canon,  ^^  Segniue  irri- 
tant animos.^^ 

Besides,  the  men  who  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  Ritual- 
istic movement  were  not  like  the  elder  generation,  men  of  high 
mark  at  the  University.  Pusey,  Keble,  Hurrell-Froude  and  New- 
man were  all  fellows  of  colleges,  and  their  intellectual  horizon,  if 
not  bounded  by  Oxford,  certainly  did  not  attempt  either  to  capture 
the  masses  by  appeals  to  the  ear  or  to  captivate  them  by  still  more 
sensuous  appeals  to  the  eye. 

Oxford,  discarding  the  black  gown  for  the  white  in  the  pulpit, 
and  razeeing  down  the  old  three-deckers  where  preacher,  reader 
and  clerk  rose  Alp  upon  Alp  and  looked  down  on  the  congregar 
tion  in  our  parish  churches  of  the  Georgian  era,  —  it  cannot  be 
said  that  the  older  school  of  Anglicans  made  any  attempt  to  teach 
theology  through  the  eye.  But  the  Ritualists  waxed  bolder,  and 
in  defiance  of  bishops'  frowns  and  churchwardens'  growls  they 
put  on  "ribbons,"  as  the  colored  stoles  were  called.  They 
burned  incense,  called  in  thurifers,  acolytes,  and  all  the  pomp  and 
pageantry  of  the  hierarchy  of  the  middle  ages,  when  it  was  at  its 
highest.  This  was  laughed  at  by  some  as  "  man  millinery,"  and 
denounced  by  others  as  "  pernicious  nonsense  "  ;  but  all  the  same, 
it  made  way  in  spite  of  the  Bishops,  whose  grandfatherly  warn- 
ings against  it  and  denunciations  of  "  lawlessness  "  were  regarded 
as  so  many  Priam's  darts,  feeble  signs  of  a  senile  "  No  Popery  " 
spirit. 

At  last,  however,  the  movement  began  to  make  way  with  the 
classes  at  least,  if  not  with  the  masses,  and  as  is  always  the  case, 
the  hangers-on  on  the  skirts  of  society,  milliners'  girls,  young  men 
from  the  country  whose  art-longings  had  been  starved  in  Puritan 
homes  and  with  Philistine  surroundings,  began  to  see  in  this  Ritu- 
alism an  escape  out  of  a  dreary  traditional  Protestantism  of  the 
doctrinaire  type.    The  most  ardent  recruits  were  generally  drawn 
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firom  this  class,  so  much  so  that  as  a  rule  the  leading  Ritualists  have 
been  generally  the  runaways  from  strait-laced  Evangelical  homes. 
So  many  recruits  were  gained  from  this  class  that  at  last  popular 
Protestantism  began  to  take  fire,  and  to  denounce  the  movement 
even  in  the  secular  press  as  well  as  in  the  two  organs  of  the  old 
Evangelical  orthodoxy,  the  "  Rock  "  and  "  Record,"  which  had  been 
crying  ^^  wolf "  so  long  that  men  of  the  world  had  regarded  this 
bray  of  Exeter  Hall  with  contempt.  But  now  they  took  another 
note.  They  now  told  us  that  this  was  the  result  of  our  connivance 
with  Rome.  Catholic  emancipation  was  the  first  step  of  our 
national  downfall ;  the  Papal  aggression  the  second ;  now  Rit- 
ualism full  blown  was  a  proof  that  it  was  all  over  with  us  and 
that  the  invader  was  in  our  midst.  A  Jesuit  in  disguise  was  seen 
in  every  silly  youth  who  celebrated  pontifical  mass  under  the  eyes 
of  churchwardens,  dumbfounded  at  the  insolence  of  these  boy 
priests,  and  so  at  last,  having  lived  to  raise  spirits  from  the  vasly 
deep,  spirits  came.  A  panic  was  upon  us,  and  the  panic  as  in  the 
former  case  found  a  politician  of  the  Ahithophel  type  to  champion 
it.  If  there  was  a  public  man  free  from  theological  prejudices  of 
any  kind  it  was  the  late  Lord  Beaconsfield,  better  known  as  Mr. 
Disraeli.  To  do  him  justice  he  never  indulged  in  cant,  or  played 
with  popular  prejudices,  which  he  looked  at  from  the  serene  height 
of  indifference;  but  the  Ritualist  panic  was  an  opportunity  not  to 
be  lost  of  scoring  a  point  against  his  old  opponent  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  so  the  Public  Worship  Bill  was  brought  in.  It  is  the  latest 
and  probably  one  of  the  last  attempts  to  prop  up  the  expiring  cause 
of  State  regulation  of  religion. 

Byzantinism,  as  it  has  been  called  by  DoUinger,  has  only  raised 
fresh  controversies  by  the  means  sought  to  allay  them.  Church 
councils  sitting  with  Csesar  for  assessor  and  ultimate  judge  of  ap- 
peal are  a  sorry  spectacle ;  nor  does  the  English  tjrpe  of  Byzan- 
tinism through  debates  in  Parliament  add  anything  but  new  ele- 
ments of  discord. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  Public  Worship  Bill  of  1875  has 
lain  on  the  statute  book  almost  as  much  a  dead  letter  as  the  Papal 
Aggression  Act  of  1862.  The  worst  effect  of  legislation  of  this 
kind  is  that  it  brings  all  legislation  into  contempt,  when  the 
Legislature  and  the  Executive  are  seen  to  be  moving  on  different 
lines  and  out  of  touch  with  each  other.  The  one  is  the  head  and 
the  other  the  hand ;  and  when  the  Executive  does  not  enforce 
what  the  Legislature  enacts,  we  have  paralysis  of  the  body  politic 
which  when  partial  is  anarchy,  and  when  total  can  only  end  in 
death. 
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The  tendency  to  pass  bills  of  the  j>ermi88ive  type  is  always  a 
sign  of  compromise.  When  politicians  begin  to  fumble  in  this 
way,  they  had  better  give  up  the  game  at  once.  It  is  a  lost  cause 
which  is  supported  by  this  kind  of  advocacy,  and  the  old-fashioned 
Church  and  State  conservatives  know  in  their  heart  it  is  so,  though 
they  go  on  repeating  musty  phrases  about  the  Royal  Supremacy 
and  make  a  great  sliow  of  sharpening  a  blunt  axe  which  should 
long  since  have  been  sent  to  the  Tower  armory  as  a  weapon  of  the 
old  Tudor  and  Stuart  days  of  statescraft 

The  true  cause  of  Church  panics  is  not  understood  until  we  see 
that  when  a  church  leans  on  any  other  supports  than  her  own,  and 
finds  them  fail  under  her,  then  she  sinks  into  a  state  of  mind  as 
unreasoning  as  that  of  the  carnival  revelers  overtaken  with  earth- 
quake on  the  morning  of  Ash  Wednesday  at  Nice  and  other  towns 
of  the  Riviera.  A  panic-stricken  sermon  of  this  kind  was  preached 
some  years  ago  from  the  University  pulpit,  ^t  Cambridge,  on  the 
text,  *^  For  if  the  foundations  be  destroyed  what  shall  the  right- 
eous do  ?  "  The  best  comment  on  this  kind  of  pulpiteering  ui^r 
panic  is  to  turn  the  text  right  round  and  read  it  the  other  way. 
If  the  righteous  be  destroyed  what  shall  the  foundations  do? 
The  metaphor  of  a  building  is  misleading  if  we  suppose  that  the 
externals  of  a  church,  its  endowment,  establishment,  and  so  forth, 
are  of  the  nature  of  foundations,  and  that  the  external  cult 
and  social  status  of  its  members  are  the  essential  part  of  the 
edifice  of  faith,  and  as  such  doomed  to  crumble  away  when  cracks 
and  a  settlement  are  seen  in  a  politico-ecclesiastical  church  of 
rubble  and  concrete  not  older  than  Henry  or  Elizabeth.  But 
enough  of  these  abortive  attempts  to  piece  together  politics  and 
religion,  the  kingdom  of  CsBsar  and  of  Christ.  But  for  the  en- 
dowments of  the  Church  and  its  prizes  as  a  profession,  its  bishop- 
rics, deaneries,  and  dignities,  with  canonries  major  and  minor, 
there  is  probably  not  a  so-called  churchman  who  would  lift  a  little 
finger  for  that  archaic  anomaly,  the  Establishment.  But  if 
there  is  a  foible  of  Englishmen  it  is  the  affectation  for  an  an- 
tiquarian interest  in  dead  and  defunct  causes  out  of  which  the 
idea  is  as  extinct  as  the  life  in  a  fossil.  So  it  is  that  they  get  up 
Eglintou  Tournaments  and  affect  a  kind  of  Wardour  Street  inter- 
est in  old  oak  chests  and  other  musty  muniments. 

De  Tocqueville,  as  a  keen  critic  of  our  foibles,  has  noticed  this 
foible,  as  in  the  other  extreme:  the  modem  American  (till  he 
grows  rich  and  affects  the  ideas  of  the  **  old  folk  at  home  ")  is,  if 
anything,  too  contemptuous  to  the  past  and  too  fond  of  novelties. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  modem  Englishman  of  the  middle  or 
npper  class  at  least  affects  a  taste  for  feudalism  in  civil  and  a 
certain  tinge  of  medi»valism  in  religious  life,  which  he  is  far 
from  entertaining  any  serious  belief  in.  The  result  is  that  the 
Ritualists,  mistaking  all  this  Brummagem  metal  of  medisBvalism 
for  the  real  article,  assumed  that  there  was  a  reaction  when  there 
was  none,  and  so  two  tides  of  church  opinion  came  together,  with 
the  result  that  we  have  seen  in  a  short-lived  panic,  the  second  we 
have  here  to  record  as  the  mushroom  growth  around  the  decaying 
roots  of  the  old  church  and  state  policy. 

The  third  of  these  spasms  of  fear  grew  out  of  a  volume  of 
seven  essays,  thrown  together  in  a  haphazard  fashion  by  seven 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  men  of  some  mark,  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  Several  of  these  writers  are  forgotten,  some  are  dead,  and 
one  only  of  the  seven,  Dr.  Temple,  still  holds  his  head  up  before 
the  public  in  very  pronviaent  form.  But  all  who  know  the  present 
Bishop  of  London  will  acquit  him  of  any  dangerous  tendencies. 
Tried  by  the  usual  tests  of  orthodoxy,  he  is  as  safe  and  as  imim- 
peachable  as  was  his  blameless  predecessor,  Dr.  Jackson.  It  is  a 
lesson  in  life  to  glance  back  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  the  dust 
raised  about  this  challenge  of  the  ^*  septem  contra  Christum,"  as 
some  schoolmaster  critic  described  them,  and  by  endless  iteration 
the  phrase  got  a  vogue  it  was  far  from  deserving.  Detailed  criti* 
cism  of  a  book  now  out  of  print  more  than  twenty  years  ago 
would  be  such  surplusage  that  we  shall  not  inflict  it  on  our  read- 
ers. The  Essays  and  Keviews  are  the  whetstone  on  which  many 
young  and  budding  critics  of  that  day,  not  excepting  the  present 
writer,  sharpened  their  critical  tomahawk.  But  now,  alas!  the 
books  of  the  heretics  and  of  the  heresy-hunters  slumber  peacefully 
side  by  side  on  the  upper  shelf  of  the  libraries  of  country  clergy- 
men, —  peace  to  their  memory ;  hunter  and  hunted  are  now  gone 
to  the  world  where,  unlike  the  Indians  whose  heaven  is  a  hunting- 
field,  there  are  no  dogs  and  no  deer.  Now  the  Essays  and  Re- 
views are  dead  and  buried,  we  can  afford  to  smile  at  a  panic 
which,  when  at  its  height,  made  even  sensible  people  ask  them- 
selves whether  we  were  approaching  another  glacial  epoch  of  gen- 
eral unbelief  arising  from  the  objections  of  men  of  science. 

The  new  criticism,  rejected  off-hand  on  the  Tertnllian  plea  of 
prescription,  was  ^^  neology,"  as  it  was  vaguely  called  —  new  and 
not  true  —  by  those  who  resented  the  intrusion  of  reason  in  that 
preserve  of  theology  which  the  Church  has  always  claimed  as  her 
own.    The  more  educated  minds  who  bad  widened  their  horizon 
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saw  that  criticism,  which  had  worked  such  havoc  with  Grreek  and 
Roman  history,  was  not  to  be  warned  off  the  Hebrew  record 
merely  on  the  ground  that  the  Book  was  inspired,  or  that  the 
Church  was  its  authorized  and  sole  exponent.  One  school  of 
thought  took  the  one  line  of  defense,  and  the  other  the  other; 
but  in  spite  of  both,  ^^  neology,"  or  the  new  criticism,  took  its 
own  course,  and,  in  Dr.  Jowett's  phrase,  handled  the  Bible  as  if  it 
were  any  other  book.  It  was  this  free  handling,  rather  than  any 
direct  results  of  this  negative  method,  which  alarmed  the  popular 
mind  in  England,  and  sent  the  religious  press  into  factitious  ex- 
clamations of  horror  at  such  profanity. 

The  educated  minority  saw  that  the  results  of  negative  criticism 
in  Germany  had  been  surprisingly  small.  Strauss,  the  Corypheus 
of  the  movement,  long  before  his  death  made  frank  confession  of 
this,  and  in  his  last  polemic,  ^^  The  half  and  the  whole,"  he  turned 
round  on  his  own  followers,  much  in  the  same  way  as  Wilkes  in  his 
day  did  on  the  Wilkites,  when  he  had  the  impudence  to  say  to  the 
king,  "  Please  your  Majesty  I  am  not  a  Wilkite."  Strauss,  in 
the  same  way,  had  rounded  before  his  death  on  the  Straussites. 
He  had  renounced  theology,  negative  as  well  as  positive,  and  had 
turned  to  humanism.  The  hero  of  his  last  biographical  sketch, 
"  Ulrich  von  Hutten,"  had  ended  his  troublous  career  in  disap- 
pointment, and  Strauss  instinctively  felt  that  he  was  the  Von 
Hutten  of  our  day,  and  that  the  humanism  of  which  he  was  the 
chosen  chief  would  die  and  make  no  mark,  as  Hutten  died  in 
exile  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Zurich. 

On  these  grounds  the  new  criticism  should  not  have  been 
treated  as  the  disturbing  force  that  it  was  for  some  time  in  Eng- 
lish theological  circles,  and  by  those  who  were  untrained  to  see 
that  German  rationalism  was  among  the  little  systems  '^  which 
have  their  day  —  they  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be." 

Looking  back  on  the  Essays  and  Reviews  panic  of  1862,  we 
can  only  account  for  it  by  the  strange  and  unnatural  alliance  of 
Dr.  Pusey  and  his  followers,  who  sought  to  join  hands  with  the 
Record  and  its  followers  in  making  common  cause  against  a  com- 
mon foe.  Men  said  (with  what  little  reason  the  sequel  soon 
showed)  how  serious  must  be  the  peril  when  in  presence  of  a 
greater  foe  these  Ritualists  and  Evangelists  drop  their  arms  and 
rally  pro  aris  etfocis  for  the  Church  and  the  Bible,  attacked  at 
once  by  these  Sadducees  of  modem  age  who  believe  in  neither. 
This  joining  of  hands  of  such  opposite  extremes  led  men  to  con- 
jure up  a  peril  which  was  great  only  because  it  was  seen  to  be  so 
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through  the  magnifying-glass  of  their  fears.  This  is  exactly  the 
way  in  which  panics  propagate  themselves.  The  cake  of  barley 
bread  tumbling  into  the  camp  of  the  Midianites  must  be  the 
sword  of  Gideon,  and  as  men  think  in  their  heart  so  are  they. 
Men  are  cowards  or  brave  in  proportion  as  they  betray  the  suc- 
cors which  reason  offers,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  retain  their 
presence  of  mind,  take  time  to  think,  and  so  see  a  way  of  escape 
springing  out  of  the  very  temptation. 

We  cannot  pass  this  subject  of  panics  in  theology  by  without 
one  lesson  in  conclusion  which  the  churches  in  America  will  do 
well  to  lay  to  heart. 

There  are  some  chapters  of  experience  in  which  the  Old  World 
can  teach  the  New,  as  there  are  certainly  several  in  which  the  New 
World  has  made  history  for  the  instruction  of  the  Old.  In  the 
long  death-agony  of  domestic  slavery,  with  secession  and  a  civil 
war,  the  bloodiest  on  record,  as  its  twin  progeny,  the  New  World 
has  written  a  chapter  in  history  to  which  the  long  annals  of  the 
Old  World  have  nothing  to  compare.  What  are  Persian  invasions 
of  Greece,  or  the  three  Punic  wars  in  which  Rome  and  Carthage 
closed  in  a  death-grapple,  in  comparison  with  this  duel  of  North 
and  South,  when,  like  the  Scandinavian  brothers  of  old  Norse 
tales,  they  were  strapped  together  till  one  has  gashed  the  other  to 
death.  Neither  Europe  nor  Asia  has  ever  seen  a  social  problem 
fought  out  on  such  a  scale,  and  so  fiercely  to  the  bitter  end.  This 
is  what  our  American  children  have  to  teach  us,  who  are  the  '^  old 
folk  at  home."  On  the  other  hand,  the  strange  interlacing  of 
Church  and  State  in  the  Old  World  has  brought  about  a  con- 
dition of  affairs  very  favorable  to  panic-mongering.  It  arises, 
as  we  have  seen,  whenever  politicians  for  their  own  worldly  ends 
go^  as  Alexander  and  his  craftsmen  did,  into  the  Agora  of  Ephesus, 
and,,  instead  of  our  craft  in  danger,  deliberately  raise  the  cry  of 
^*  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians."  The  churches  of  America 
are,  so  to  speak,  an  archipelago  of  independence,  and  even  if  there 
is  an  earthquake  on  one  of  these  islets,  it  is  on  so  small  a  scale  that 
the  area  of  devastation  is  bounded  on  all  sides  by  the  sea.  It  is 
well  for  the  United  States  that  it  is  so,  since  even  when  a  whole 
denomination  is  i*ent  with  the  cries  of  a  particular  controversy,  as 
the  New  England  States  were  when  the  Old  and  New  Light  the- 
ology question  arose  half  a  century  ago,  the  disturbance  is  not 
felt  over  so  vast  an  area  as  the  Union,  which  has  as  many  separate 
churches  as  it  has  States,  and  none  of  them  so  predominant  as  the 
Establishment  is  in  England,  whereat  its  controversies  rise  to  the 
height  of  national  quarrels. 
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The  oiy  of  the  ^  Church  in  danger  *'  is  getting  antiquated  eyen 
in  England.  It  oonld  scarcely  arise  at  all  in  a  state  of  society 
like  that  of  the  New  World.  This  is  a  great  advantage  for 
America,  and  is  one  of  which  we  may  admire  the  wisdom  which 
led  them  early  in  their  history  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  of  State 
and  Church  connection.  In  this  sense  the  lines  of  Clongh's  poem 
are  full  of  meaning:  — 

**  Come  back,  oome  baek^  uid  wherefore  and  for  what? 
To  idly  finger  some  old  Gordian  knot. 
Too  weak  to  sever  and  too  frail  to  deaye. 
And  idly  clinging  to  some  make-belieye."  • 

It  is  these  ^*  make-believes  "  arising  out  of  Church  and  State  con- 
nection which  are  the  parent  of  all  or  nearly  all  these  panics  we 
have  glanced  at  In  proof  of  this  we  may  remark  that  the  Free 
Churches  of  Great  Britain  have  as  a  rule  been  comparatively  ex- 
empt from  these  shakings  and  quakings  about  nothing  at  alL  The 
most  disgraceful  victims  of  these  periodical  ague  fits  have  been 
the  orthodox  Evangelicals  of  the  old  Church  and  State  party.  At 
one  time  it  was  the  gunpowder  treason  over  again  with  the  Jesuits 
in  disguise  and  undermining  our  youth  at  Oxford;  at  another 
time  it  was  the  Pope  dictating  from  the  Flaminian  Gate  an  epistle 
for  the  subjection  of  England  to  the  Papal  See.  Then  the  dream 
changed^  and  the  nightmare  took  the  form  of  the  hag  of  unbelief 
squat  at  the  breast  of  young  Oxford,  and  whispering  some  unmean- 
ing formula  of  the  Hegelian  Left,  that  everything  is  naught  and 
naught  is  everything.  Such  are  panics ;  they  cannot  be  reasoned 
with  when  they  arise,  for  to  reason  is  to  assume  a  state  of  mind  panic- 
proof.  Still  they  can  be  guarded  against  in  the  future,  but  only 
iu  one  way,  —  a  firm  grasp  of  essentials  summed  up  in  the  phrase, 
'^  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints."  This  is  tlie  best,  and  in- 
deed the  only,  safeguard.  As  loug  as  Christians  will  hold  by  all 
those  figments  of  our  traditional  theology,  such  as  apostolical  suc- 
cession, verbal  inspiration,  and,  above  all,  the  Augustinian  anthro- 
pology and  eschatology,  they  will  be  a  prey  to  panics  whenever 
criticism  touches,  as  it  must  do  on  the  side  of  science  or  history, 
any  of  these  dogmas.  A  dogmatic  church,  then,  must  be  a  timor- 
ous church,  and  timorous  in  proportion  to  its  excess  of  dogma 
over  the  portion  of  assimilated  spiritual  truth.  Happily,  if  the 
past  has  its  warnings,  the  future  has  its  encouragements.  The  age 
of  dogmatism  is  declining  and  that  of  simple  faith  at  first  hand  in 
a  living  personal  and  ever-present  Saviour  is  on  the  increase.  Our 
activity  in  foreign  missions  proves  this,  for  whenever  was  a  Church 
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Evangelistic  but  it  was  able  to  shake  off  the  venomous  beast  of 
unbelief  or  misbelief  and  to  take  no  harm  from  the  serpent's  fang. 

We  may  hope,  then,  on  the  whole,  that  the  age  of  panics  is  past 
and  over,  or  nearly  so ;  and  we  close  this  brief  record  of  three 
which  we  have  lived  through  with  much  the  same  conmient  as  the 
French  Abb^  who  had  lived  through  the  horror  of  the  French 
Revolution,  "  Xai  vScu^ 

Catisham  Valley,  England.  «^  -B.  Heard. 


IDEALISM  IN  LITERATURE. 

^  L'Art  n'est  pas  une  ^tude  de  la  y^rit^  positive  ;  o'est  one  recherche  de  la 
▼tfriWid^ale."  — G.  Sand. 

This  is  not  a  disquisition  on  HegeL  Neither  do  I  meditate  an 
attack  on  the  position  of  Dr.  M'Cosh  as  established  in  the  ^^  Prince- 
ton Review."  Philosophy  is  not  my  aim.  I  wish  only  to  examine 
certain  tendencies  in  literature,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  are  capable 
of  generalization  in  a  line  not  attempted  hitherto,  at  least  to  my 
knowledge. 

"We  hear  a  great  deal  at  present  of  the  realistic  school.  Cre- 
ated, so  to  speak,  by  Balzac  and  Stendhal,  it  has  grown  and  devel- 
oped in  the  hands  of  such  men  as  Flaubert  and  M.  Daudet  in 
France,  George  Eliot  in  England,  Mr.  Howells  and  Mr.  James 
among  ourselves.  It  has  drawn  to  itseU  so  much  talent,  so  much 
brilliancy,  that  one  is  half  inclined  to  surrender  at  discretion,  and 
let  the  young  genius  of  the  age  lead  us  whither  it  will.  Yet  one 
must  not  always  allow  one's  self  to  follow  one's  inclinations.  Per- 
haps even  here  it  will  be  worth  while  to  stop  and  ask  ourselves : 
What  is  realism  ?  where  did  it  come  from  ?  whither  is  it  leading 
us  ?  At  least  such  an  afterthought  sometimes  possesses  me ;  and 
it  may  be  that  others  will  follow  out  the  inquiry  with  me.  In  order 
to  do  this  clearly,  let  us  go  back  for  a  minute  and  take  a  rapid 
historical  survey. 

Modem  Literature  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  the  first 
real  influence  of  Christianity  upon  life.  The  result  of  this  influ- 
ence was  twofold.  Among  ^e  Ancients,  literature  had  included  in 
itself  poetry,  religion,  and  philosojAy.  Their  ideal  was  a  union  of 
these  three.  Hence  the  deepest  and  intensest  emotion  did  not 
scorn  to  occupy  itself  with  considerations  of  art.    Passion  and 
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thought  had  not  attained  their  perfection  unless  they  were  clothed 
in  the  most  refined  beauty  of  form.  Sophocles  was  priest  as  weD 
as  poet.  Plato  the  artist  holds  no  less  a  place  than  Plato  the  phi- 
losopher. 

It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  pure  literature  was  capable  of 
fining  aU  these  offices.  At  any  rate  with  Christianity  there  came 
a  change.  The  religious  side  of  human  thought  cared  no  longer 
to  vex  itself  with  literary  expression.  Men  whose  one  desire  was 
to  conquer  and  subdue  in  themselves  the  lusts  and  vanities  of  the 
flesh  had  little  time  or  patience  to  weigh  the  nice  value  of  a  word 
or  phrase.  The  careful  elegance  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers 
had  in  it,  to  them,  something  childish,  something  imworthy  the  se- 
riousness of  life.  The  aspirations,  the  vague  desires,  the  uncon- 
trollable despairs,  which  filled  their  souls,  poured  themselves  out 
upon  the  world  in  a  flood  of  stormy  eloquence  often  of  immense 
power,  often,  alas  !  tediously  exaggerated,  but  never  studied,  bal- 
anced, at  harmony  with  itself.  From  exactly  this  sort  of  move- 
ment sprang  the  Gothic  in  architecture.  Men  wanted  no  longer 
the  calm,  self -poised  elevation  of  the  Greeks,  nor  the  sturdy  utility 
of  the  Romans.  Everything  was  aspiration  ;  so  they  aimed  high 
enough,  they  cared  not  for  breadth  nor  charm.  This  tendency, 
which  from  its  chief  manifestation  in  architecture  I  shall  call 
Gothic,  is  to  be  seen  in  all  the  other  arts  as  well.  In  music  it  has 
given  us  Beethoven ;  in  literature,  Dante  and  Milton.  Only  one 
cannot  but  fear  sometimes  that  in  the  world  of  to-day  it  is  dying, 
if  not  dead. 

This  tendency,  however,  is  not  the  only  one,  nor  even  the  chief 
one,  in  modem  literature.  I  have  said  that  the  spirit  of  Christi- 
anity, striving  to  give  itself  form,  spumed  the  more  self-contained 
and  harmonious  tradition  of  the  ancient  world.  Unfortunately, 
average  human  nature  proved  unable  to  sustain  itself  on  the  level 
of  the  Christian  ideal.  The  enthusiast  in  us  dwells,  alas !  too  near 
the  critic,  the  ascetic  becomes  too  readily  the  Epicurean.  In  the 
first  centuries  after  the  destruction  of  the  Western  Empire,  when 
modem  society  was  not  yet  bom,  Christianity,  absorbing  in  itself 
the  whole  kingdom  of  the  spirit,  held  easy  sway  over  the  troubled 
world.  "  Religion  and  war,"  says  Alexander  Vinet,  "  these  are 
the  two  ideas  which  sum  up  the  Middle  Ages."  Men  whose  life 
was  spent  in  the  carving  out  of  kingdoms  had  little  time  for  the 
use  of  the  pen.  Asceticism,  the  Gothic  element,  alone  had  the 
power  to  make  itself  heard.  But  when  the  world  once  more  awoke 
from  its  uneasy  dream,  when  the  new  birth  began,  the  Renais- 
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sance,  then  the  Grothic  spirit  could  hold  sway  no  longer.  The  crit- 
ical side,  the  sensual  side,  began  to  claim  its  place,  all  the  more 
powerfully  because  of  the  restraint  to  which  it  had  been  subjected. 
The  romantic  element,  the  other  great  element  in  modem  litera- 
ture, was  born. 

I  was  reading,  the  other  day,  an  interesting  article  on  Fletcher 
by  Mr.  J.  A.  Symonds,  and  one  observation  in  it  seems  to  me  very 
appropriate  to  the  subject  we  are  considering.  I  have  forgotten 
the  exact  words,  but  it  was  to  the  effect  that  Fletcher's  great  ex- 
cellence was  to  have  perfected  on  the  stage  the  art  of  story-telling. 
By  this  Mr.  Symonds  means  that  Fletcher^s  chief  object  in  writing 
was  to  arouse  and  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  his  audience.  He  did 
not  seek  splendor  of  poetry,  nor  brilliancy  and  play  of  imagina- 
tion, nor  dignity  and  nobleness  of  subject.  All  these  he  had  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree ;  but  they  were  all  subordinated  to  the  story, 
that  is,  to  the  one  object  of  keeping  the  spectators  interested,  in  the 
more  limited  sense  of  the  word. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  here  the  key  to  the  whole  ro- 
mantic movement.  Its  one  object  was  story-telling,  amusement. 
Literature  was  no  longer  the  embodiment  of  all  that  was  serious, 
of  all  that  was  divine.  It  was  a  relaxation,  a  pastime,  the  resource 
of  minds  wearied  or  repelled  by  the  earnestness,  alas  I  too  often  the 
narrowness,  of  the  spiritual  world. 

It  would  be  childish  to  insist  arbitrarily  upon  this  theory,  child* 
ish  to  overlook  the  host  of  eddies  and  counter  currents  by  which 
literature  is  constantly  agitated.  I  am  not  leaving  out  of  sight 
the  so-called  classical  school  of  France  and  our  own  eighteenth 
century,  which,  in  spite  of  its  real  genius,  failed  by  trying  to  retain 
the  manner  of  the  Ancients  when  the  spirit  was  gone.  Nor  do  I 
forget  such  men  as  Bossuet,  F^nelon,  Burke,  Barrow,  who  had  the 
truly  classical  art  of  uniting  the  conflicting  elements  about  them. 
But  these  are  comparatively  side  issues.  The  real  current  of 
literature  after  all  flowed  in  two  streams  —  what  I  have  called 
the  Gothic  and  the  romantic  ;  of  which  the  first,  though  never  ex- 
tinct, ran  in  a  smaller  channel  and  was  neither  so  brilliant  nor  so 
popular  as  its  more  showy  neighbor.  The  real  essence  of  mod- 
em literature,  the  literature  of  the  world  from  the  Renaissance  to 
our  own  century,  the  literature  which  produced  Boccaccio,  Ariosto, 
Tasso,  in  Italy,  Cervantes  and  Calderon  in  Spain,  Rabelais  in 
France,  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare  and  his  fellow-dramatists 
in  England,  —  the  essence  of  this  literature  in  all  its  various  mod- 
ifications was  the  romantic  schooL     Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that, 
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with  this  tradition  beliind  ns,  we  hesitate  a  minute  before  we  let 
realism  carry  us  away  ? 

But,  people  will  say,  do  yon  call  Shakespeare  a  mere  story4eller  ? 
It  seems  to  me  that  at  the  bottom  that  was  his  inspiration.  I  do 
not  mean  by  that  any  lack  of  power,  any  limitation.  All  the  ele- 
ments of  thought  and  imagination  were  freely  at  his  command, 
and  he  used  them,  used  them  so  that  to  us  the  story  sinks  into  in- 
significance, and  we  think  only  of  the  art  and  genius  of  the  poet. 
But  yet,  when  one  thinks  of  the  man  as  he  comes  to  us  on  the 
whole,  one  feels  that  he  differs  from  his  contemporaries  not  so 
much  in  kind  as  in  degree.  Like  them  he  wrote  for  an  Eliza- 
bethan audience,  who  came  to  him  not  to  celebrate  with  earnest- 
ness and  passion  a  feast  of  the  gods,  but  to  unbend  for  an  instant 
and  be  amused.  Just  such  an  audience  as  the  romantic  school  has 
written  for  before  and  since. 

Here  let  me  stop  for  an  instant.  There  is  a  certain  order  of 
critics  who  are  always  ready  to  maintain  that  the  object  of  art  is 
to  amuse.  Clearly,  on  this  side  I  have  laid  myself  open  to  attack. 
I  shall  be  charged  with  having  denied  their  article  of  faith.  And 
read  as  they  read  it,  I  do  deny  it.  No  one  can  vnah  less  than 
I  to  press  the  didactic  element  in  literature.  The  vainest,  the 
most  empty  of  all  works  of  art,  is  that  which  attempts  to  sugar-coat 
instruction  with  imagination.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
surer  means  of  degrading  art  than  to  make  it  a  pastime  for  an  idle 
hour,  a  relaxation  for  minds  whose  serious  thoughts  are  turned  to 
other  things.  If  beauty  and  the  pursuit  of  beauty  have  in  them, 
as  I  would  fain  believe,  something  serious  and  noble  and,  in  a 
certain  sense,  divine,  why,  in  Heaven's  name,  should  we  think 
them  only  fit  to  come  second  to  our  money  and  our  gossip  and  our 
food?  Yet  if  this  is  not  the  declared  principle  of  the  romantic 
school  to-day,  it  is  the  result  to  which  from  the  very  first  it  has  led 
and  must  lead. 

Look  for  a  minute  at  the  stage.  We  began  with  Marlowe  and 
Shakespeare,  and  who  could  ask  for  greater  poetry,  more  splendid 
imagination,  more  accurate  study  of  life  ?  But,  as  Mr.  Symonds 
says,  the  story-teller  is  there  ;  and  what  has  it  all  brought  us  to  ? 
Do  our  theatres  exist  by  great  poetry,  by  splendid  imagination,  by 
accurate  study  of  life  ?  No ;  but  by  Mr.  Gilbert  and  Mr.  Dion 
Boucicault. 

"With  poetry  and  fiction  it  is  the  same.  We  b^an  with  Chau- 
cer and  Spenser ;  we  passed  on  through  Shakespeare  and  Fletcher 
(I  cite  them  here  because  they  belong  to  poetry  as  much  as  to  the 
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stage) ;  perhaps  we  had  better  have  ended  with  Wilkie  Collins 
and  Charles  Keade. 

Of  the  two  last  great  writers  of  the  romantic  school  in  English, 
Scott  and  Hawthorne,  I  must  say  just  one  word.  Scott  is  the  best 
possible  example  of  the  school.  He  has  all  its  qualities  and  all  its 
defects.  He  has  its  health,  its  vitality,  its  constant  sweetness, 
its  indescribable  charm.  He  has  also  its  superficiality,  its  indiffer- 
ence, its  disregard  of  loose  ends,  its  power  of  being  unfathomably 
stupid  when  it  will.  Scott,  of  all  modem  writers,  has  the  most 
kinship  with  Shakespeare,  and  yet  who  reads  Scott  except  as  the 
occupation  of  a  weaiy  or  a  careless  hour.  From  a  different  point  of 
view,  Hawthorne,  though  a  man  of  less  genius,  is  equally  interest- 
ing. By  his  nature  and  sympathies  the  externality  of  the  roman* 
ticists  was  hateful  to  him.  He  had  in  him  the  making  of  some- 
thing greater.  But  habit  was  too  strong,  and  one  sees  in  him  side 
by  side  a  vein  of  depth  and  seriousness,  and  a  vein  for  which  sen- 
sationalism is  not  too  strong  a  word.  He  gives  us  such  sketches 
as  Hilda  and  Judge  Pyncheon  and  Hester  Prynne.  He  also  gives 
us  such  childish  trivialities  as  the  mysteries  of  Donatello  and  Sep- 
timius  Felton.  To  my  mind  he  is  by  far  the  greatest  literary 
artist  we  in  America  have  had.  Yet  one  judges  less  by  what  he 
is  than  by  what  he  might  have  been. 

But  since  Scott  and  Hawthorne  trivialities  reign.  Under 
Elizabeth  people  sought  amusement,  it  is  true ;  but  their  ideas  of 
amusement  were  not  ours.  Shakespeare  and  Spenser  were  amusing 
then;  we  require  the  ^^ Duchess"  and  '^Ouida.'*  And  can  you 
expect  the  novel  to  be  other  than  what  it  is,  when  we  keep  it  for 
a  journey  or  a  headache,  and  think  it  a  sin  to  read  it  when  we  are 
fit  for  anything  else  ?  As  always,  the  public  and  the  artist  react 
upon  each  other.  Yet,  as  I  said  before,  if  art  is  anything,  is  it 
not  a  shame  to  let  it  be  no  more  than  this  ? 

Against  this  last  degradation  of  the  romantic  school,  realism  is 
a  protest.  The  great  realistic  writers  say  to  themselves  in  theory : 
^^  Let  us  have  anything  serious  rather  than  this  sham.  Let  us 
paint  life  just  as  it  is.  Let  us  render  nature  just  as  it  comes  to 
us,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  The  world  is  tired  of  heroes  and 
heroines,  of  dragons  and  enchanted  castles,  of  rose-colored  ro- 
mances, and  tinsel  kings.  Anything  is  better  than  the  tawdry 
inventions,  the  lamentable  trickery,  the  tedious  sentimentality, 
which  passes  itself  off  at  present  imder  the  name  of  art."  They 
said  this,  and  it  is  to  their  honor  that  they  said  it.  In  their  effort 
to  be  serious  they  sometimes  became  tedious,  in  their  effort  to  be 
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true  they  fell  often  into  over-analysis.  Semi-literate  women  and 
superficial  men  laughed  at  them,  sneered  at  them,  slandered  them. 
And  yet,  to  my  mind,  the  ideal  of  George  Eliot  and  Flaubert 
and  Tourgeneff,  when  you  compare  it  with  the  trash  which  comes 
to  us  every  day  in  the  name  of  literature,  has  in  it  something 
noble,  I  would  almost  say  religious. 

And  yet,  after  all,  this  aim  seems  to  me  far  from  perfect.  In 
the  first  place  no  one  knows  very  clearly  what  realism  is.  The 
realist  may  say  that  he  paints  life  as  it  is ;  but  what  can  that 
mean  but  that  he  paints  it  as  it  is  to  him  ?  And  he  does  not 
do  even  that.  Say  what  he  will,  he  must  omit,  select,  combine. 
He  cannot  take  his  impressions  as  they  come.  Even  the  photog- 
rapher chooses  his  light  and  shade,  his  point  of  view.  The 
truth  in  realism  is  mainly  valuable  on  its  negative  side.  It  is  a 
principle  of  reaction,  a  protest  against  a  false  tendency,  an  effort 
to  return  to  what  is  serious  and  true.  As  such  it  cannot  be  too 
highly  valued.  But  considered  positively,  it  is  too  indefinite.  It 
has  not  force  nor  saliency  enough,  is  not  enough  carried  away  by 
a  passionate  motive.     And  here  the  weakness  of  the  school  comes. 

After  so  much  criticism  and  fault-finding,  shall  I  be  permitted 
to  turn  for  a  minute  to  the  positive  side  of  the  question  ?  If  the 
old  romanticism  has  outlived  itself,  and  if  the  new  realism  in 
spite  of  its  youth  and  strength  cannot  satisfy  us,  is  there  no  other 
hope  ?  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  cannot  but  think  there  might  be 
another  course,  if  the  stream  of  thought  were  but  turned  into  it. 

Yes,  there  might  be  another  course.  It  is  the  one  which  I  have 
named  in  the  title  of  this  article,  idealism.  Could  we  not  restore 
to  literature  some  of  the  earnestness  and  inwardness  which  was 
lacking  in  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance?  Could  we  not  mingle 
together  the  elements  of  the  romantic  and  the  Gothic  ?  Is  it  im- 
possible to  unite  aspiration  and  passion  with  grace  and  harmony 
and  charm?  Is  it  impossible  to  read  into  the  eternal  smile  of 
Shakespeare  a  richer  and  diviner  inspiration?  The  realist  re- 
proaches his  adversary  with  coining  a  world  out  of  his  own  imagi- 
nation. Life,  he  says,  is  richer,  wider,  deeper  than  all  your 
dreams.  And  he  is  right  in  saying  it.  But  to  avoid  this  error  he 
goes  to  the  opposite  extreme.  He  wishes  to  take  nothing  from 
his  imagination.  He  will  simply  paint  common  life,  the  world  of 
every  day,  which  any  one  can  see  and  understand.  And  he  falls 
into  a  mistake  as  bad  as  the  other,  if  not  worse.  For  the  object 
of  the  artist  is,  indeed,  to  show  how  rich,  how  wide,  how  deep  life 
is.     If  he  merely  paints  to  us  our  superficial  lives  of  every  day  as 
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we  ourselves,  common  mortals,  see  them,  what  do  we  get  from 
him  ?  We  might  do  that  as  well  as  he,  and  leave  him  quite  out 
of  the  question.  As,  indeed,  one  often  hears  people  say  that  as 
we  come  more  to  think  and  analyze,  the  office  of  art  will  disap- 
pear. And  the  office  of  realism  will  disappear :  the  newspapev 
will  take  its  place.  But  true  art  can  never  disappear.  The  true 
artist  neither  coins  an  imaginary  world  out  of  his  own  brain,  nor 
does  he  strive  to  represent  the  commonplace  of  life  in  a  common- 
place way.  He  takes  life,  indeed,  as  he  sees  it ;  he  takes  it  as  we 
see  it ;  but  he  shows  us  infinitely  more  in  life  than  we  could  ever 
see.  That  which  to  us  seemed  shapeless  and  colorless  and  tame, 
in  his  hands,  even  while  it  remains  the  same,  takes  on  a  new  color 
and  majesty  and  grace.  That  which  to  us  seemed  to  the  last  de- 
gree, of  the  earth,  earthy,  under  the  touch  of  genius  becomes,  in 
a  certain  sense,  immortal  and  divine.  That  is  what  I  mean  by 
idealism  :  the  sweetness,  the  amenity  of  romanticism,  the  earnest- 
ness, the  truth  of  realism ;  but  a  something  of  light,  of  intensity, 
of  aspiration,  which  is  forever  lacking  in  these  as  we  know  them 
now,  — in  a  word,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  idea. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  in  the  beginning  of  this, 
under  the  influence  of  the  French  Revolution  and  the  immense 
spiritual  movement  brought  about  by  that,  a  reaction  in  literature 
did,  indeed,  begin.  Goethe  in  Oeniiany,  Byron  and  Shelley  in 
England,  6.  Sand  and  a  few  others  in  France,  each  in  their  dif- 
ferent ways,  set  themselves  to  work  on  the  foundation  of  a  new 
school,  —  a  school  which  should  have  for  its  object,  in  G.  Sand's 
own  words,  "  To  seek  the  cause  and  the  end  of  life."  But  Byron 
and  Shelley  died  having  accomplished  nothing.  Goethe  outlived 
his  youthful  illusions.  George  Sand  alone  remained  true  to  her 
ideal ;  but  with  her  the  school  is  gone  as  it  came. 

Yet,  until  they  have  taken  a  lesson  from  writers  like  these,  I 
cannot  think  that  the  realists  will  succeed.  In  art  you  must  look 
up,  not  down.  You  must  be  a  servant,  not  a  master.  As  Heine, 
a  true  idealist,  though  a  somewhat  strange  one,  once  wrote :  "  No, 
we  do  not  possess  ideas,  but  the  idea  possesses  us,  and  enslaves  us, 
and  scourges  us  into  the  arena,  that  we  may  fight  for  it  like  gladi- 
ators, whether  we  will  or  no." 

And  what  do  we  mean  by  the  idea  ?  In  truth  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  say.  I  have  thought  long  over  the  matter,  and  the  best 
answer  I  have  found  is  this :  the  Idea  is  God.  And,  to  tell  the 
truth,  I  am  often  half  tempted  to  take  it  the  other  way  and  say 
that  Grod  is  the  Idea.    But  whatever  definition  one  adopts,  he  who 
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feels  the  Idea  knows  it  and  no  one  else  can.  That  which  ennobles 
the  soul  and  makes  it  forget  itself,  passion  and  aspiration  and 
faith,  and  pain  also  —  these  are  the  idea.  And  I  leave  it  to  any 
of  my  readers  if  this  is  the  spirit  in  which  the  realist  works. 

And  yet,  after  all  is  said,  if  one  would  write  seriously  at  the 
present  day,  can  one  be  anything  but  a  realist  ?  I  have  said  much 
evil  of  them  ;  but  when  one  sees  what  the  world  is  now,  when  one 
hears  nothing  but  dollars  and  cents  and  machine  politics,  when  one 
reads  the  newspapers  and  lives  under  the  reign  of  poor  Flaubert's 
" Bourgeois,"  can  one  be  anything  but  a  realist?  Let  him  who  is 
without  sin  among  us  cast  the  first  stone. 

Cambridgb.  Gamaliel  Bradford^  Jr. 


PAUL'S  THEOLOGY. 

I.    JUSTIFICATION    BY    FAITH. 

For  some  years  I  have  been  engaged  in  special  studies  on  the 
writings  of  Paul,  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  my  own  instruction 
in  the  principles  of  life  for  my  general  work  as  editor  and 
teacher,  my  aim  therein  being  always  a  simple  one,  namely,  to  ap- 
ply to  the  problems  of  modem  life  —  individual  and  social  —  the 
principles  inculcated  in  the  New  Testament ;  secondly,  with  the  in- 
tention of  embodying  the  results  of  these  studies  in  one  or  more 
volumes  in  continuation  of  a  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament, 
the  preparations  for  which  were  commenced  some  twenty  years 
ago.  As  a  result  of  these  studies  I  find  my  understanding  of 
Paul's  character  and  teaching  different  at  some  important  points 
from  those  ordinarily  found  in  the  commentaries  and  theological 
treatises.  In  this,  and  a  succeeding  article,  I  propose  to  give  the 
readers  of  the  "  Andover  Review,"  by  way  of  suggestion,  and  in  a 
condensed  form,  a  part  of  the  results  of  these  studies,  referring 
such  as  care  to  pursue  the  line  of  thought  here  indicated  further, 
to  the  volume  on  Romans  which  is  now  going  through  the  press 
as  fast  as  my  other  duties  will  allow,  and  which  I  hope  will  be 
issued  early  in  1888. 

Every  great  teacher  is  the  bearer  of  one  great  message  to  the 
world;  and  he  rarely  bears  more  than  one.  If  we  can  under- 
stand that  one  message,  we  approximately  understand  him  in  all 
his  teaching ;  if  we  misunderstand  that  one  message,  we  are  in 
confusion  as  regards  all  his  teaching.     All  that  he  has  to  say  to 
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the  world  in  detail  is  either  an  amplification  of  that  one  message, 
or  a  preparation  for  it,  or  corollaries  from  it,  or  applications  of  it 
to  the  various  phases  of  human  experience.  Thus,  the  message 
of  Moses  was  the  sovereignty  of  one  spiritual  God  in  opposition 
to  the  materialistic  polytheism  of  surrounding  nations,  and  all  his 
teaching  must  be  interpreted  by  that  one  regnant  idea ;  the  teach- 
ing of  David,  what  I  may  perhaps  call  the  anthropomorphic  idea 
of  God,  as  opposed  to  the  naturalistic  idea,  that  is,  the  doctrine 
that  God  is  to  be  interpreted  to  us,  not  by  analogy  from  natural 
phenomena,  but  by  analogy  from  the  higher  types  of  human  ex- 
perience ;  the  teaching  of  Luther,  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith,  as  opposed  to  ceremonialism  and  ecdesiasticism  in  all  its 
forms  ;  that  of  Wesley,  the  doctrine  of  liberty,  with  its  corollaries 
of  human  responsibility  and  ethical  obligation ;  that  of  Henry 
"Ward  Beecher,  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  as  opposed  to  the  formerly 
current  conceptions  of  God  as  a  moral  governor  of  the  universe. 
Now  the  fundamental  teaching  of  Paul  is  all  embodied  in  the  one 
declaration,  that  by  the  works  of  the  law  can  no  flesh  be  justified 
in  the  sight  of  God  ;  that  the  soul  can  be  justified  only  by  faith. 
What  does  he  mean  by  this  ?  Specifically,  what  does  he  mean  by 
justification  ?  by  the  works  of  the  law  ?  by  faith  ?  My  object  in 
this  article  is  to  give  a  suggestive  though  not  a  complete  answer 
to  these  questions.  In  a  second  article  I  shall  endeavor  to  indi- 
cate what  relation  his  teaching  as  here  interpreted  bears  to  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ.  No  candid  reader  will  expect  in  these  articles 
to  find  a  full  and  satisfactory  interpretation  of  the  teaching  of 
the  apostle  on  these  subjects.  In  the  first  place,  he  would  be  un- 
reasonable if  he  were  to  expect  any  one  to  cover  adequately,  in 
two  articles  of  the  length  here  allowed,  ground  which  a  library  of 
antecedent  discussion  has  not  fully  covered ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  if  he  believes,  as  I  certainly  do,  that  the  apostle  was  in- 
spired to  be  the  teacher  of  all  future  ages,  he  will  not  expect  any 
interpreter  to  do  anything  more  than  give  some  aid,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  single  student,  to  the  understanding  of  certain 
aspects  of  his  unfathomable  teaching. 

One  other  preliminary  consideration,  one  which  will  enable  us 
to  pass  by  at  the  outset  —  though  in  a  full  discussion  it  ought 
not  to  be  ignored  —  a  great  deal  that  has  been  written  by  learned 
exegetes  on  this  subject  For  an  imderstanding  of  Paul's  mean- 
ing we  are  to  go,  not  primarily  to  the  classical  Grreek,  nor  even 
to  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  we  are  to  go  to  Paul  himself. 
It  is  always  the  characteristic  of  profound  writers  to  use  oom- 
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mon  words  with  meanings  more  profound  than  common  usage 
has  attached  to  them.  It  is  only  thus  that  such  a  writer  can  ex- 
press his  meaning.  He  must  take  common  words  to  interpret 
thoughts  that  are  not  common.  No  man  would  think  of  going 
to  the  Latin  poet's  use  of  the  word  deus  to  get  his  understanding 
of  the  English  conception  of  deity.  The  missionaries  in  China 
are  almost  at  a  stand-still  in  their  translation  of  the  Bible  be- 
cause they  cannot  find  in  the  Chinese  language  a  word  fitting  to 
convey  to  the  Chinese  mind  a  conception  of  a  supreme,  spiritual 
Being.  The  word  God  is  not  in  the  Chinese  language,  because 
the  idea  God  is  not  in  the  Chinese  mind;  and  the  Christian 
teacher  can  only  take  the  word  that  most  nearly  approximates 
that  thought,  familiar  to  us  but  unfamiliar  to  them,  and  give  to  it 
a  new  meaning.  The  old  carriage  must  be  used,  but  it  must  be 
made  the  vehicle  of  a  new  idea.  The  manger  is  the  manger  of 
cattle ;  but  the  child  that  is  to  be  laid  in  it  is  the  Son  of  God.  It 
is  thus  that  Paul  uses  the  two  words  *^  righteousness  "  and  ^^  faith." 
Both  are  words  familiar  in  classic  Greek ;  by  universal  consent 
Paul  gives  them  a  profounder  meaning  than  they  ever  bear  in 
pagan  writings.  Both  are  familiar  words  in  the  Old  Testament ; 
I  believe  that  Paul  gives  to  them,  especially  to  the  former  word,  a 
profounder  meaning  than  it  ordinarily  bore  in  the  Old  Testament. 
He  uses  these  two  words  to  answer  the  old,  old  question,  How  shall 
man  be  righteous  before  God?  He  shall  be  righteous,  replies 
Paul,  by  receiving  through  faith  the  righteousness  of  God.  "  By 
the  deeds  of  the  law  shall  no  flesh  be  righteous  in  his  sight ; "  that 
is  his  negative  answer.  ^^  For  the  righteousness  of  God  is  through 
faith  of  Jesus  Christ  revealed  imto  all  and  conferred  upon  all  them 
that  exercise  faith ;  '*  that  is  his  affirmative  answer.  What  is  his 
meaning? 

It  has  been  hotly  discussed  between  different  schools  of  theolo- 
gians whether  Paul's  phrase  *^  righteousness  of  God  "  means  an 
attribute  which  Gt)d  possesses,  or  a  gift  which  He  bestows ;  whether 
God's  righteousness  means  the  righteousness  which  He  has,  or  the 
righteousness  which  He  imparts.  If  all  that  has  been  written  in 
the  discussion  of  this  question  were  gathered  together,  it  would  make 
a  work  of  some  volumes  ;  and  if  all  the  sermons  which  have  been 
preached  upon  this  question  were  included,  it  would  make  a  li- 
brary of  very  respectable  dimensions.  The  question  is  one  purely 
about  words.  It  has  no  real  significance.  It  seems  not  to  have 
occurred,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  disputants  in  this  theological 
controversy,  that  GKmI's  righteousness  may  be  both  his  possession 
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and  his  gift ;  that  the  imagined  alternative  has  no  existence ;  that 
what  He  bestows  is  himself ;  that  He  pours  his  own  being  into  the 
souls  of  his  willing  children ;  that  He  is  a  Sun  of  righteousness,  im- 
parting his  own  life  and  warmth  to  that  which  without  Him  would 
be  cold,  and  dark,  and  dead.  Any  system  of  interpretation  which 
compels  us  to  accept  this  alternative  and  to  give  to  Paul's  phrase, 
^^  God's  righteousness,"  sometimes  one  meaning  and  sometimes 
another,  leads  into  endless  confusion  of  thought. 

The  same  thing  may  be  said  respecting  much  of  the  discussion 
concerning  the  meaning  of  the  word  ^^justification  " :  it  has  largely 
been  a  mere  logomachy.  Does  justification  mean  to  make  just 
or  to  declare  just ;  is  it  a  term  applicable  to  character  or  to  con- 
dition ?  Paul's  doctrine  is  that  God's  justice  justifies.  Does  this 
signify  a  change  in  the  relations  of  the  soul  to  God,  or  a  change  in 
the  soul*s  inherent  character  ?  Sin  works  two  evils  in  the  human 
soul:  it  separates  the  soul  from  God;  it  disorders  the  soul  in 
itself :  it  is  both  an  estrangement  and  a  disease.  If  it  did  not 
separate  from  God  it  would  still  bring  untold  misery  upon  the 
individual  and  upon  all  connected  with  him.  If  it  brought  no 
misery  upon  him  or  his,  it  would  still  be  a  terrible  evil  because 
it  separates  him  from  his  Father  and  his  God.  Both  these  evils 
must  be  done  away  in  any  remedy  which  is  offered  for  sin.  The 
soul  must  be  brought  back  to  God ;  it  must  also  be  restored  to 
itself,  to  a  normal  and  spiritually  healthful  state.  Now  the  ques- 
tion which  theologians  have  discussed  through  centuries  of  debate 
is.  Which  of  these  two  evils  does  justification  by  faith  remedy  ? 
Does  it  restore  the  soul  to  itself,  working  an  inherent  change  in 
the  character,  bringing  back  health,  and  banishing  disease;  or 
does  it  restore  the  soul  to  God,  bringing  back  the  son  to  his 
father's  house,  and  leaving  for  further  and  future  remedies  the 
restoration  of  the  soul  to  its  true  nature  ?  Protestant  doctrine, 
dating  from  the  days  of  Luther,  is  that  justification  imports 
simply  the  latter  change,  the  pardon  of  the  soul  by  God,  its 
treatment  by  Him  of  his  own  free  grace  as  though  it  were  right- 
eous. It  is  declared  to  be  a  forensic  term  equiv^ent  to  acquittal, 
and  almost  synonymous  with  vindication.  Luther  declares  that  in 
justification  we  work  nothing,  but  receive  what  he  calls  a  ^^  passive 
righteousness,"  and  this  has  been  the  general  view  of  Protestant 
divines.  The  Roman  Catholics,  on  the  other  hand,  with  most 
Unitarians  and  some  orthodox  but  liberal  thinkers,  maintain  that 
justification  is  not  an  act  of  treating  as  just,  but  of  making  just ; 
that  it  changes  not  the  relations  but  the  character  of  the  souL 
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The  debate  between  these  two  opposing  theories,  which  was 
fierce  in  the  time  of  the  Reformation  and  has  continued  in 
polemical  theology  ever  since,  like  the  debate  respecting  God's 
righteousness,  concerns  a  distinction  with  no  difference.  It  is 
true  that  we  may  metaphysically  distinguish  between  making 
right  the  relation  between  God  and  the  soul  and  making  right 
the  soul  in  itself,  but  the  distinction  is  purely  abstract;  it  has 
no  existence  in  actual  experience.  When  the  prodigal  son  left 
his  father's  house  and  wandered  off  into  a  far  country,  and  asso- 
ciated there  with  drunkards  and  harlots,  and  spent  his  substance 
in  riotous  living,  it  is  clear  that  he  both  separated  himself  from 
his  father  and  soiled  and  despoiled  his  own  character.  But  he 
did  both  by  the  same  act.  If  he  had  remained  under  his  father's 
roof  and  possessed  the  same  spirit,  he  would  have  been  as  truly 
separated  from  his  father  as  he  was  when  living  in  a  far  country. 
So,  when  he  would  repent,  it  is  equally  clear  that  a  double  duty 
was  laid  upon  him,  that  of  abandoning  the  evil  habits  of  his  own 
life,  and  that  of  returning  to  his  father  and  seeking  his  father's 
pardon.  But  these  also,  though  metaphysically  separate  acts,  are 
in  actual  experience  inseparable.  The  son  could  not  take  the 
first  step  toward  a  real  and  radical  reform  so  long  as  he  remained 
estranged  and  separated  from  his  father ;  neither  could  he  bridge 
the  chasm  which  separated  him  from  his  father  without  earnest- 
ness of  purpose  to  reform,  without  ceasing  to  do  evil,  and  at  least 
beginning  to  learn  to  do  well.  He  might  have  gone  back  to 
his  father's  house  impenitent,  driven  merely  by  hunger ;  but  in 
this  case  the  body,  not  the  soul,  would  have  returned  to  the 
father,  and  the  estrangement  would  have  remained  as  great  as 
before.  He  might  have  remained  in  the  far  country,  endeavoring 
to  cast  off  every  evil  habit  and  association,  and  to  come  into  a 
spiritual  fellowship  with  his  father,  to  be  at  one  with  him  in 
spirit,  and  it  might  have  been  physically  impossible  to  take  the 
journey  back  to  his  father's  house,  but  in  spirit  he  would  have 
been  restored  to  his  father  by  the  very  act  of  repentance  and  the 
aspiration  for  forgiveness.  The  restoration  to  the  father  would 
be  impossible  without  repentance,  and  the  repentance  would  be 
impossible  without  restoration  to  the  father.  This  truth  is  beauti- 
fully expressed  in  the  parable  by  the  declaration  that  when  he 
came  to  himself  he  arose  and  went  to  his  Father.  Now,  the  soul 
that  has  sinned  has  both  estranged  itself  from  God  and  impaired 
and  despoiled  its  own  powers.  It  is  impossible  to  come  into  right 
relations  towards  the  Father  which  is  in  Heaven  without  taking 
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the  first  steps  towards  a  recuperation  of  soul,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  take  the  first  step  toward  a  recuperation  of  soul  without  return- 
ing penitently  to  the  Father  from  whom  we  have  estranged  our- 
selves. Whatever  fine-spun  distinction  may  be  drawn  in  the 
library,  in  the  actualities  of  human  experience  the  rectification 
of  our  relations  with  God  and  the  first  steps  in  the  rectification 
of  our  own  souls  are  not  merely  contemporaneous ;  they  are  abso- 
lutely the  same.  When,  therefore,  Paul  speaks  of  justification  or 
rightening,  he  means  neither  a  rightening  of  our  soul's  relations 
with  God  —  that  is,  a  treating  of  the  soul  as  though  it  were  just, 
—  nor  a  rightening  of  the  soul  in  its  own  nature  —  that  is,  making 
the  soul  just ;  he  means  this  one  simple,  indivisible  process :  the 
setting  the  soul  right  in  its  relations  with  God,  because  setting 
it  in  the  way  of  righteousness  within  itself,  and  the  setting  of  the 
soul  in  the  way  of  righteousness  within  itself,  because  restored  to 
right,  that  is,  filial  relations  with  God. 

It  must  be  freely  conceded  that  the  Old  Testament  use  of  the 
words  just,  justify,  justification,  has  not  the  largeness  of  mean- 
ing which  is  here  imputed  to  it.  In  the  Old  Testament  these 
words  are  used  ordinarily,  if  not  exclusively,  in  the  forensic  sense. 
To  justify  is  not  to  set  right,  but  only  to  declare  right.  "  I  will 
not  justify  the  wicked ; "  "  They  shall  justify  the  righteous  and 
condemn  the  wicked ; "  "  If  1  justify  myself  my  own  mouth  shall 
condemn  me ;  *'  "  God  forbid  that  I  shoxxldi  justify  you ;  "  "  Speak, 
for  I  desire  to  justify  thee ; "  "  Which  justify  the  wicked  for 
a  reward."  The  only  passage  in  the  Old  Testament  where  the 
word  can  be  thought  to  have  the  larger  spiritual  meaning  is  Isaiah 
liii.  11 ;  "By  his  knowledge  shall  my  righteous  servant  justify 
many ;  for  he  shall  bear  their  iniquities ;  "  and  even  in  this  pas- 
sage the  meaning  is  possibly  forensic,  that  is,  my  righteous  servant 
shall  secure  their  acquittal  by  bearing  their  sins  for  them.  The 
word  occurs  but  twice  in  the  Gospels,  and  then  with  the  same 
significance  of  acquittal :  "  He  willing  to  justify  himself ; "  "  Ye 
are  they  which  justify  yourselves  before  men."  To  one  who  re- 
gards the  Bible  as  one  book,  written  on  one  plane,  and  with  one 
uniform  doctrine  or  thought,  as  fully  developed  by  Moses  as  by 
Paul,  in  the  first  century  after  the  Creation  as  in  the  first  century 
after  the  Incarnation,  this  Old  Testament  use  of  the  word  will  be 
quite  conclusive  against  the  view  I  am  here  presenting.  I  do  not 
so  read  the  Bible.  It  is  a  book,  but  a  book  which  grew  from  the 
seed  to  the  fruit;  its  doctrine  is  a  developed  doctrine;  between 
the  vague  promise  to  Adam,   ^The  seed  of  the  woman  shall 
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bruise  the  serpent's  head,"  and  the  prophecy  of  Paul,  ^Then 
Cometh  the  end,  when  he  shall  hare  delivered  up  the  kingdcnn  to 
God,  even  the  Father  .  •  .  Then  shall  the  Son  also  himself  be 
subject  unto  him  that  put  all  things  under  him,  that  God  may  be 
all  in  all,"  there  is  a  gap  of  centuries  of  spiritual  growth.  The 
New  Testament  is  not  a  repetition  of  the  Old ;  it  is  a  develop- 
ment out  of  the  Old.  The  temple  is  one  ;  but  the  Old  Testament 
is  the  foundation,  the  New  Testament  is  the  superstructure.  The 
word  which  the  Old  Testament  uses  in  a  restricted,  narrow,  and 
formal  sense,  Paul  uses  with  a  larger  and  profounder  meaning. 
How  shall  I  become  acquitted  before  God,  is  the  question  of  the 
Old  Testament.  By  having  God's  nature  imparted  to  you,  and 
receiving  him  into  yourself,  replies  Paul.  There  is  no  escape 
from  God's  condemnation  except  by  becoming  his  freeman,  his 
child,  his  bride,  the  temple  for  his  indwelling. 

It  is  the  object  of  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Bomans  to  show  how 
this  rightening  is  to  be  effected,  and  what  are  the  joyful  results  in 
spiritual  experience.  And  the  general  conclusion  which  he  formu- 
lates in  chapter  iii.  is,  that  by  obedience  to  law  shall  no  flesh  be 
rightened,  but  by  a  life  of  faith.  The  Jew  knew  no  other  way  of 
securing  either  rest  within  himself  or  peace  with  God  than  by 
obedience  to  the  divine  law.  This  was  the  burden  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets.  "  Cease  to  do  evil ;  learn  to  do  well." —  "  What  doth  the 
Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly 
with  thy  God  ?  "  The  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist,  last  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets,  was  to  the  same  effect.  ^^  What  shall  we  do 
then  ?  "  said  the  people.  ^^  He  that  hath  two  coats,  let  him  impart 
to  him  that  hath  none,  and  he  that  hath  meat  let  him  do  likewise," 
was  the  answer.  And  this  was  a  necessary  moral  foundation  for 
the  spiritual  superstructure  to  be  built  thereon  by  Christ  and  his 
Apostles.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  pagan  religions  —  and 
in  some  forms  of  pseudo-Christian  religions  —  there  is  no  organic 
connection  between  piety  and  morality,  acceptance  with  God  and 
right  doing  toward  men.  The  ancient  chronicler  who  wrote  of 
Cardinal  Lorraine  that  '^  he  is  far  from  truthful,  naturally  deceit- 
ful and  covetous,  hut  full  ofrdigion^'*  had  no  intention  of  writing 
a  biting  sarcasm.  Louis  XY.,  who  kneeled  every  night  to  say  his 
prayers  with  his  mistress  at  his  side,  had  no  conception  that  his 
religion  was  a  travesty.  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
all  thy  heart  and  soul  and  strength  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,  is 
a  marriage  rite  never  performed  outside  the  religion  of  the  Bible. 
That  there  can  be  no  pleasing  of  God  by  a  life  evil  toward  man 
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was  the  first  lesson  to  be  taught  the  world,  and  even  the  Christian 
world  has  not  yet  fully  learned  it. 

But  if  the  majority  of  mankind  hare  fondly  hoped  to  find  some 
way  of  pleasing  God  without  the  trouble  of  right  living,  the  mar 
joriiy  of  those  who  have  desired  to  promote  right  living  have  im- 
agined that  the  way  to  do  it  is  to  set  up  some  standard  of  charac- 
ter and  conduct,  and  then  by  force  of  law  —  within  or  without, 
law  of  statute  or  law  of  conscience  —  compel  conformity  to  it. 
They  expect  to  reform  the  character,  not  by  transforming  it  from 
within,  but  by  conforming  it  from  without.  They  expect  not  that 
it  will  grow  into  right  lines,  but  that  it  can  be  cut  and  carved  or 
beaten  and  pressed  into  right  lines.  They  believe  in  the  efiBcacy 
of  a  moral  repouss^  work.  The  political  reformer  expects  to  set  the 
country  right  by  making  a  right  constitution  and  enacting  under 
it  right  laws.  The  social  reformer  expects  to  remedy  the  injustice 
and  inequality  of  society  by  reorganizing  the  community  upon  some 
type  modeled  after  the  pattern  of  the  family.  The  father  mis- 
reads the  Bible  promise,  and  thinks  that  it  assures  him,  ^^  Govern 
a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not 
depart  from  it."  The  individual  expects  to  accept  a  law  over  him 
from  some  external  authority,  —  human  or  divine,  —  or  to  set  up 
one  over  himself  by  the  edict  of  his  own  conscience,  and  thus  re- 
form his  character  by  compelling  himself  to  conform  to  the  stand- 
ard thus  recognized  or  established.  This  was  the  essential  spirit 
of  Pharisaism,  which  sometimes  set  up  an  ethical  and  even  spirit- 
ual standard,  sometimes  a  merely  ceremonial  one,  but  always  a 
standard  to  be  obeyed,  whether  it  was  that  of  Hillel  or  of  Sham- 
maL  And  this  is  the  essential  spirit  of  Puritanism,  which  aimed, 
and  still  aims,  to  set  right  both  community  and  individuals  by 
setting  over  community  and  individuals  a  law  of  life  and  conduct, 
and  requiring  obedience  to  it,  under  penalty  of  conscience  in  the 
individual,  of  the  rod  in  the  family,  of  fine  or  stocks  or  prison  in 
the  community.  In  the  first  three  chapters  of  Paul's  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  he  sets  forth  this  method  of  reformation,  shows  how  it 
had  been  twice  tided  on  a  grand  scale  in  human  history,  and  how 
sublime  and  sorrowful  had  been  the  failure. 

Never  was  an  empire  so  well  equipped  for  trying  this  method 
as  Bome,  mistress  of  the  world,  mother  of  law.  Never  had  any 
people  a  stronger  oonception  of  the  dignity  and  obligation  of 
law,  or  an  organization  better  adapted  to  compel  the  obedience  of 
the  unwilling.  She  has  given  law  to  the  world,  and  with  it  has 
furnished  models  of  unswerving,  uncorrupted,  and  incorruptible 
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adminifltratioiL  Roman  justice  is  to-day  a  symbol  of  absolute  alle- 
giance to  law.  Roman  justice  is  the  historic  type  of  unswerving 
impartiality  in  the  execution  of  law.  What  is  the  result  of  this 
experiment  at  making  a  community  pure,  and  true,  and  temperate, 
and  good  by  the  force  of  human  law  ?  Paul,  in  ihe  first  chapter 
of  Romans,  holds  up  the  mirror  before  the  face  of  Roman  society, 
and  bids  it  find  in  its  own  reflection  the  answer  to  this  question. 
Rome  had  but  human  law,  and  human  penalty  to  enforce  it 
Over  against  the  Jewish  people  the  standard  of  (jod*s  perfect  law 
was  set  up ;  behind  it  thundered  and  lightened  for  fifteen  centu- 
ries his  providential  judgments.  An  inspired  lawgiver  received 
and  promulgated  it ;  prophets  were  sent  to  emphasize  and  to  in- 
terpret it ;  the  Providence  of  God  followed  the  nation,  punishing 
disobedience;  schools  of  scribes  and  rabbis  were  organized  to  ex- 
plain the  application  of  those  laws  to  every  conceivable  experience 
of  human  life,  and  to  invent  new  statutes  where  statutes  were 
wanting  in  the  original  divinely  given  collection.  The  result  of 
this  experiment  was  equally  a  failure.  The  mirror  held  up  in  the 
third  chapter  before  the  Hebrew  society  shows  no  fairer  features 
than  the  Roman  portrait  ^^  What,  then,  are  we  better  than  they? 
No,  in  nowise ;  for  we  have  before  proved,  both  Jew  and  Grentiles, 
that  they  are  all  under  sin :  as  it  is  written.  There  is  none  right- 
eous, no,  not  one."  The  attempt  of  men  to  work  out  reformation 
either  in  the  community,  the  family,  or  the  individual,  by  laws  and 
penalties,  will  inevitably  faiL  This  is  not  the  divine  way  of  ac- 
complishing the  rightening  of  either  society  or  the  human  souL 
By  tiie  deeds  of  the  law  shall  no  flesh  be  rightened  in  his  sight^ 

To  avoid  the  force  of  this  conclusion,  theologians  have  invented 
a  distinction  between  the  moral  and  ceremonial  law.  They  have 
supposed  that  Christ  abolished  the  ceremonial  but  retained  and 
reinforced  the  moral  law,  and  that  Paul  taught  that  men  could  not 
be  justified  by  obeying  the  ceremonial  regulations  without  intend- 
ing to  take  o£E  from  them  in  the  slightest  degree  the  pressure  of 
the  obligation  of  the  moral  code.  In  fact,  however,  no  such  dis- 
tinction between  the  moral  and  the  ceremonial  is  recognized  in  the 
Old  Testament  or  in  the  New.  In  the  Old  Testament  the  moral 
and  the  ceremonial  regulations  are  so  woven  together  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  separate  them  without  separating  the  very  warp  and 
woof  of  the  Old  Testament  books.  In  the  New  Testament  Christ 
declares  that  not  one  jot  nor  one  tittie  —  that  is,  not  ihe  smallest 

^  Romans  L  26-32  ;  iii.  9-18.  The  oonclnsion  from  tbis  historic  stady  of 
the  effects  of  the  legal  method  of  reform  is  stated  in  ohi^ter  iiL  19. 
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letter  nor  tlie  smallest  accent  —  of  the  Hebrew  law  shall  pass 
away  till  all  be  fulfilled.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  real  distinction 
between  moral  and  ceremonial  laws ;  between  those  which  are 
founded  on  and  derive  in  a  sense  their  authority  from  the  univer- 
sal conscience  of  mankind  and  those  which  are  prescribed  for  a 
temporary  purpose  in  the  administration  of  a  special  ritual ;  but  it 
is  not  true  that  Paul  recognizes  any  such  distinction  as  this,  or 
allows  that  the  moral  law  plays  any  greater  part  in  justification 
than  the  ceremonial  He  takes  the  broad  ground  that  men  who 
find  themselves  estranged  from  God,  and  diseased  in  soul  and 
spirit,  are  not  to  attempt  to  return  to  God  or  restore  themselves 
to  health  by  obeying  laws,  whether  human  or  divine.  The  process 
of  reformation  and  restoration  is  entirely  different. 

Will  it,  then,  be  said  that  law  is  of  no  use?  that  all  law  is  obol- 
ished  by  the  New  Testament?  that  all  men  are  freed  from  the 
obligation  of  law  ?  This  has  been  said,  but  this  is  altogether  too 
broad  a  deduction  from  Paul's  premises.  He  asserts,  not  that 
there  is  no  use  for  law,  but  that  it  is  not  by  obedience  to  law  that 
man  or  society  is  to  be  reformed.  There  is  a  use  for  law,  and  in 
his  epistle  to  Timothy  he  very  clearly  states  what  that  use  is: 
^^  Law  is  not  made  for  a  righteous  man,  but  for  the  lawless  and  un- 
ruly, for  the  ungodly  and  sinners,  for  the  unholy  and  profane,  for 
murderers  of  fathers  and  murderers  of  mothers,  for  man-slayers,  for 
fornicators,  for  abusers  of  themselves  vrith  men,  for  men-stealers, 
for  liars,  for  perjured  persons."  Law  is  useful  in  restraining  evil 
men  and  protecting  the  innocent  and  law-abiding  from  their  law- 
lessness. It  is  necessary  that  the  wicked  and  disobedient  should 
be  made  to  feel  the  force  of  law  and  should  be  kept  under  its 
necessary  and  wholesome  restraints.  It  is  useful,  too,  in  restrain- 
ing men  from  inflicting  injury  upon  themselves,  from  their  own 
disobedience,  and  in  keeping  them  under  such  circumstances  as 
render  it  possible  to  bring  reformatory  influences  to  bear  upon 
them.  It  is  also  a  standard  of  life,  and  so  affords  that  conscious- 
ness of  right  and  wrong  without  which  reformation  is  impossible. 
But  law  and  penalty  are  not  of  themselves  reformatory.  So  far 
is  it  from  being  true  that  the  object  of  punishment  is  the  refor- 
mation of  the  offender,  that,  in  strictness  of  speech,  it  is  hardly 
true  that  this  is  even  one  of  the  objects  of  punishment,  whether 
in  society  by  the  penitentiary,  in  the  family  by  the  rod,  or  in  the 
individual  by  penance.  The  only  or  at  least  the  chief  reformatory 
effect  of  punishment  is  to  compel  a  pause,  and  thus  render  it  possi- 
ble to  bring  other  and  higher  influences  to  bear  upon  the  offender. 
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Paulas  declaration,  then,  ^^  by  the  deeds  of  the  law  there  shall 
no  flesh  be  justified  in  his  sight,"  is  not  merely  as  against  Phari- 
saism, obedience  to  ceremonial  law  cannot  save  the  soul  from  sin ; 
nor  as  against  the  moralist,  obedience  to  the  moral  law  cannot 
vindicate  the  sinner  from  sins  previously  committed ;  it  includes 
both  of  these  principles,  but  it  is  a  much  broader  statement  than 
either  or  both  of  them  combined:  it  is  the  enunciation  of  the 
broad  general  principle  that  reformation  of  morals  and  of  life, 
whether  in  the  individual,  the  household,  the  government,  or  so- 
ciety, cannot  be  brought  about  by  the  enactment  of  laws  and 
an  enforced  obedience  to  them  through  fear  of  penalty. 

God's  method  for  the  reformation  of  character  is  far  different 
from  that  on  which  the  world  has  placed  so  great  and  so  vain 
reliance.  The  divine  plan  for  the  improvement  of  character  is 
by  the  play  of  higher  natures  upon  lower  natures.  It  is  by 
personal  influence,  not  by  penal  enactment.  On  this  plan  is  the 
family,  the  great  institution  for  the  building  of  character,  formed. 
The  child  is  made  what  he  is,  not  chiefly  by  the  laws  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  father,  nor  even  by  the  deliberate  conscious  in- 
structions afforded  to  him,  but  by  the  pervasive  influence  poured 
out  upon  him.  He  drinks  in  courage  or  cowardice,  kindliness 
or  selfishness,  vanity  or  humility,  with  his  mother's  milk.  When 
he  gets  beyond  the  educative  infiuences  of  his  father's  house  he 
is  sent  to  school,  that  he  may  receive  the  personal  influences  of 
experienced  teachers.  In  college,  his  character  is  moulded  by  the 
character  of  the  instructors  and  the  classmates  with  whom  he  is  in 
most  vital  and  continuous  sympathy ;  and  in  all  the  after-life  he  is 
made  what  he  is  by  the  influences  that  come  in  upon  him  from 
the  companionship  by  which  he  is  surrounded.  A  man's  character 
is  not  only  known  by  the  company  he  keeps  ;  it  is  determined  by 
the  company  he  keeps. 

Now,  the  source  and  reservoir  from  which  all  upbuilding  influ- 
ences come  is  God  himself.  As  the  mother  imparts  to  her  child, 
as  the  teacher  to  his  pupil,  as  the  orator  to  his  audience,  as  the 
hero  to  his  nation,  so  throughout  the  ages  God  is  imparting  himself 
to  all  who  will  receive  his  influence,  and  He  is  doing  this  through 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  manifestation  and  disclosure  of  God 
upon  the  earth.  To  become  Christ-like  we  are  not  merely  to  obey 
Christ's  laws ;  this  is  not  even  the  first  step.  We  are  to  enter 
Christ's  household  of  faith ;  we  are  to  become  pupils  in  Christ's 
school;  we  are  to  put  on  Christ  as  a  garment;  we  are  to  dwell 
in  Christ  as  in  a  house ;  we  are  to  be  grafted  on  Christ  as  on  a 
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vine;  we  are  to  feed  on  Christ  as  on  bread  and  wine;  we  are  to 
be  married  to  Christ  and  be  moulded  by  our  life  with  Him.  Not 
by  attempting  to  square  our  life  to  any  rule  and  law,  even  the  Ten 
Commandments  or  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  but  by  throwing 
open  our  soul  to  the  influence  of  the  Life-giver,  we  are  to  be 
made  like  Him.  The  children  of  God  are  bom,  not  of  blood, 
deriving  their  hereditary  virtues  from  their  fathers,  nor  of  the 
flesh,  purchasing  them  by  their  own  resolutions,  nor  of  the  will  of 
man,  compelled  in  the  way  of  virtue  by  the  force  of  others'  wills ; 
but  of  God,  receiving  his  life  as  the  plant  receives  light  from  the 
sun,  and  giving  it  forth  again  as  the  plant  gives  that  light  forth 
in  all  its  varied  colors.  By  the  outpoured  influence  of  God  him- 
self  upon  the  human  soul,  by  the  outpoured  influences  of  God- 
inspired  agencies  —  prophets,  patriarchs,  preachers  of  righteous- 
ness, Biblical  and  post-Biblical,  ordained  and  imordained  —  the 
human  soul,  and  so  human  families,  human  society,  and  human 
government,  is  to  be  cleansed,  purified,  perfected,  in  one  word 
rightened  in  the  sight  of  God.  He  does  not  wait  until  a  soul 
is  rightened  before  He  receives  it  to  himself ;  He  does  not  receive 
it  to  himself  before  it  is  rightened.  But  He  counts  heart-hunger 
for  righteousness ;  aspiration  for  achievement ;  desire  for  result. 
^^  'Tis  not  what  man  does  which  exalts  him,  but  what  man  would 
do."  God  sees  the  harvest  when  the  seed  is  sown ;  He  recognizes 
the  future  saint  when  the  sinner  turns  to  Him  for  help  towards 
sainthood.  To  desire  God,  to  seek  God,  to  perceive  God,  to  open 
the  heart  to  receive  God,  this  is  faith.  Not  to  believe  something 
about  Him,  but  to  believe  in  Him ;  not  to  hold  an  opinion,  but  to 
lay  hold  of  God  himself.  And  the  instant  the  soul,  awaking  from 
its  long  slumber,  reaches  out  its  arms  in  groping  after  God,  God 
reaches  out  his  arms  and  draws  the  soul  to  himself,  and  there,  as 
the  babe  nestles  to  its  mother's  side  and  draws  its  life  from  the 
current  of  her  own  life,  so  the  soul  that  is  bom  of  God  is  drawn 
to  his  bosom,  and  lives  by  the  life  which  flows  from  Him. 

This  is  Paul's  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  Not  that  God 
has  a  righteousness  which  prevents  his  love  from  working  out 
love's  benediction  on  guilty  men,  a  righteousness  which  must 
somehow  be  overcome  by  the  death  of  his  Son  in  order  that  He 
may  righten  the  unrighteous  in  spite  of  his  own  righteousness ; 
not  that  if  a  man  believes  certain  revelations  concerning  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  sin-bearer  and  Saviour  of  the  world,  God  takes 
that  right  opinion  for  righteousness  and  acquits  the  believer  of 
his  wrong  and  counts  him  righteous ;  but  that  God  has  a  righteous- 
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nes8  whicli  is  forever  potting  itself  forth  in  divine  influences  for 
the  rightening  of  others ;  that  this  divine,  f  orth^putting  righteous- 
ness of  God  is  seen  in  the  life  and  character  and  death  of  Jesus 
Christ  his  Son ;  that  he  who  abandons  his  sins,  and  opens  himself 
to  receive  sympathetically  this  sunshine  of  divine,  redeeming  love, 
is  instantly  brought  under  its  beatific  influence;  the  seeds  of 
aspiration  are  counted  for  the  fruits  of  holiness ;  in  the  spring  of 
desire  the  divine,  prophetic  hope  perceives  the  autumn  of  ingather- 
ing ;  and  the  life  for  which  the  soul  hungers  is  bestowed  upon  it, 
not  as  a  reward  of  obedience,  but  as  a  free  gift  of  love,  given  by 
grace,  received  by  faith,  and  wrought  out  to  its  perfection  by  the 
ministrations  of  the  word,  the  discipline  of  a  divinely  ordered 
Ufe,  the  fellowship  of  the  saints,  and  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy 
Spirit 

Lyman  Abbott. 

Ck>RKWAL]>ON-HUDSON,  NsW  TORK. 


THE  AMERICAN  BOARD: 

IS  ITS  PROPEB  RELATION  TO  THE  CHITBCHES    THAT  OF  DOMINA- 
TION OB  DEPENDENCE? 

n. 

Fob  twenty  years  from  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  the 
American  Board  prosecuted  the  work  for  which  it  was  called  into 
existence,  with  a  vigor  and  a  singleness  of  purpose  which  secured 
for  it  the  imqualified  and  imdivided  confidence  of  the  churches. 
It  could  not  be  said  that  it  belonged  to  any  party.  It  had  no 
policy  of  its  own,  apart  from  the  churches.  What  was  centralized 
and  exclusive  in  its  constitution  did  not  obtrude  itself ;  practical 
wisdom  in  administration  served  to  compensate  in  good  degree 
for  defects  in  organization. 

This  happy  state  of  things  was  suddenly,  and  unexpectedly,  and 
we  might  almost  say  ruthlessly,  disturbed  at  the  annual  meeting 
held  in  Portland  in  1882,  and  it  was  thus  disturbed,  as  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  convince  our  readers,  by  no  adverse  influence  from  without, 
but  by  the  deliberate  act  of  men  in  the  inner  councils  of  the  Board 
itself.  Until  then,  the  Brooklyn  meeting,  at  which  in  the  view  of 
many  of  its  friends  the  Board  conceded  too  much  to  the  pro-slavery 
sentiment  of  the  time,  was  the  anniversary  of  all  others  in  its 
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history  to  be  recalled  with  the  least  general  satisfaction.  But  the 
action  at  Brooklyn  was  the  result  of  a  full  and  free  debate,  and  it 
represented  the  opinions  of  a  powerful  majority  in  the  churches. 
Nor  was  it  brought  to  pass  by  any  unworthy  manoeuvring  and 
management.  Dr.  Anderson  was  imdoubtedly  a  diplomatist.  It 
used  to  be  said  of  him  that  he  would  make  an  admirable  secretary 
of  state  at  Washington ;  but  his  methods  were  believed  to  be  above 
reproach.  If,  however,  the  Brooklyn  meeting  may  be  excused, 
and  perhaps  justified,  at  least  as  a  response  to  the  prevailing  sen- 
timent of  the  time,  no  such  excuse  or  justification  can  be  offered 
for  the  Portland  meeting,  which,  unless  we  mistake  the  signifi- 
cance of  all  the  attendant  circumstances,  was  arranged  in  advance, 
conducted  from  opening  to  adjournment,  and  subsequently  made 
use  of,  for  the  express  purpose  of  creating  a  public  sentiment  out- 
side in  reference  to  a  disputed  theological  question.  The  occasion 
was  seized  upon,  and  all  the  machinery  of  the  society  was  put  in 
motion,  to  give  prominence  and  authority  to  a  certain  speculation 
limiting  the  opportunity  for  salvation  for  all  men  indiscriminately 
to  the  present  life,  and  to  denounce  and  put  to  silence  all  who  re- 
fused, or  even  hesitated,  to  give  their  adhesion  to  it.  There  was 
hardly  one  in  ten,  probably,  among  those  who  came  up  to  the 
meeting,  to  whom  the  issue,  as  it  was  presented,  was  not  a  new 
one ;  and  not  one  in  ten  for  whom  it  had  any  particular  interest 
in  the  connection  in  which  it  was  now  made  prominent. 

The  Portland  anniversary  was  a  missionary  meeting  in  little 
more  than  in  name.  Apart  from  the  few  addresses  in  the  main 
hall  by  missionaries,  and  the  elevated  and  inspiring  speeches  of 
Dr.  Hopkins,  the  President  of  the  Board,  and  Dr.  Hill,  ex-Presi- 
dent of  Harvard  College,  there  was  not  much  to  remind  one  of 
the  great  object  for  which  professedly  the  assembly  had  been 
called  together.  Louis  XIY.  remarked,  on  leaving  the  chapel  of 
Versailles  one  Sunday  morning,  that  if  the  eloquent  preacher  to 
whom  he  had  been  listening  had  only  spoken  of  religion,  he 
would  have  spoken  about  everything.  We  had  somewhat  of  the 
same  feeling  at  Portland,  and  thought  that  if  certain  eloquent 
speakers  there  had  only  said  something  about  missions,  they  would 
have  told  us  of  everything.  But  this  was  not  the  worst  of  it. 
Many  of  the  utterances  were  harsh,  censorious,  and  bitter.  The 
speakers  arraigned  Christian  brethren,  judged  them,  condemned 
them,  for  the  most  part  absent,  and  altogether  unheard.  More 
than  this ;  they  grievously  and  cruelly  misrepresented  them.  They 
caricatured  their  opinions ;  they  imputed  to  them  beliefs  which 
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tiiej  did  not  hold ;  and  then  they  aanimed  to  pass  jndgment  upon 
them.  They  denounced  materialism  and  agnosticism,  and  allowed 
the  audience  to  suppose  that  honored  Christian  pastors  and  teach- 
ers, men  of  high  standing  in  the  Congr^;ational  body,  and  in  the 
Board  itself,  were  materialists  and  agnostics.  An  Oberlin  reviewer, 
as  we  have  seen,  writing  in  1846  of  the  Brooklyn  meeting,  com- 
plained that  the  anti-slavery  memorialists  had  been  judged  and 
condemned  on  false  issues.  This  is  precisely  what  was  done  in  the 
theological  addresses  made  at  the  Portland  meeting.  There  was 
little  argument  in  what  was  said,  but  there  was  a  superabundance 
of  rhetoric,  bewildering  and  inconsequent,  like 

^  Rich  windows  that  ezdade  the  lig^t, 
And  passages  that  lead  to  nothing." 

The  talk  for  the  most  part  was  ad  captandum  ;  a  certain  atmos- 
phere had  been  produced,  and  the  speeches  were  skillfully  adapted 
to  it ;  from  beginning  to  end,  prejudices  were  aroused  and  ad- 
dressed, and  feeling  rather  than  reason  was  appealed  to.  Of 
course,  a  superficial  and  temporary  impression  was  the  result,  and 
it  seemed  to  the  promoters  of  the  meeting  that  they  had  achieved  a 
signal  success.  What  the  character  of  this  success  was,  and  how 
great  its  value,  we  may  learn  as  we  proceed. 

The  Portland  meeting,  to  describe  it  in  a  single  word,  was  a 
heresy-hunt.  We  have  often  thought  that  a  marked  resemblance 
could  be  traced  between  one  of  our  modem  heresy-hunters  and  a 
French  chiffbnnier  —  but  with  a  difference.  The  latter  patiently 
looks  through  a  pile  of  rubbish,  and  feels  that  he  has  been  well 
rewarded  for  his  toil  if  he  find  one  precious  thing.  The  iormer 
hastily  tosses  over  a  heap  of  gems,  and  is  chagrined  and  disiqn 
pointed  if  he  fail  to  discover  one  scrap  of  rubbish.  For  him,  the 
gem  without  a  flaw  has  no  interest ;  the  ripe  summer  fruit,  without 
"the little  pitted  speck,"  no  attractiveness.  To  the  critics  and 
censors  of  their  brethren  at  the  Portland  meeting,  the  faith,  and 
seal,  and  liberality  of  the  churches  seemed  to  go  for  nothing ;  they 
thought  that  they  snuffed  heresy  from  afar,  and  all  their  senses 
and  all  their  sympathies  were  closed  against  everything  else.^ 

Waivbg  for  the  present  the  question,  —  Supposing  heresy  to 
have  been  latent  in  the  churches,  what  right  had  the  American 
Board  to  say  or  do  anything  about  it?  —  let  us  inquire  what 

1  Among  those  who  were  the  most  emphatic  in  their  condenmation  of  the 
proceedings  at  Portland,  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  of  New  Hayen.  If  his  in- 
dignation had  been  less  intense,  perhaps  it  would  not  so  speedily  have  bnmt 
itself  out 
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ground  there  was,  or  what  pretext,  for  the  words  of  suspicion  and 
distrust  spoken  five  years  ago  by  these  self -constituted  defenders 
of  the  faith,  these  self-nominated  guardians  of  the  churches.  We 
shall  be  pointed  at  once  to  Andover  as  a  sufficient  reply.  Well, 
what  was  there  at  Andover  in  1882  to  cause  misgivings,  or  to 
create  alarm?  The  Board  of  Trustees,  as  truly  representative  a 
body  of  men  as  could  be  found  in  the  denomination,  had  not  whis* 
pered  the  slightest  suggestion  of  any  dangerous  tendency  in  the 
teachings  in  the  theological  seminary  under  their  care.  The  Board 
of  Visitors,  set  to  keep  special  watch  and  ward  over  the  orthodoxy 
of  the  institution,  had  not  manifested  the  faintest  sign  of  anxiety. 
Had  it  only  mistrusted  that  something  was  wrong  there,  it  would, 
of  course,  without  waiting  to  be  prompted  from  any  quarter,  have 
entered  at  once  upon  an  investigation,  or  have  asked  the  attention 
of  the  trustees,  more  immediately  responsible  for  the  management 
of  the  Seminary,  to  the  state  of  things  suspected  or  feared. 

A  Board  of  Examiners,  consisting  of  pastors  of  churches,  had 
been  present  at  the  anniversaries  at  Andover  three  or  four  months 
before  the  Portland  meeting,  and  had  made  a  report  which  was 
printed  in  the  papers.  Among  the  members  of  this  Board  were 
the  Eev.  Dr.  Palmer,  of  Norwich,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mint,  of  Hins- 
dale, and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Packard,  then  of  Dorchester,  who  has 
since  been  one  of  the  most  trusty  followers  of  Dr.  Alden.  What 
was  the  judgment  of  these  examiners  upon  the  state  of  the  Semi- 
nary at  that  time  ?  Of  the  department  which  had  been  under  the 
temporary  care  of  Dr.  Fiske  and  Dr.  McKenzie  (trustees),  and 
to  which  Professor  Harris  was  called  soon  after,  they  said  :  "  We 
were  pleased  with  the  work  in  systematic  theology."  Of  Professor 
Tucker's  department  they  said :  ^^  Little  or  nothing  remains  to  be 
desired.  .  .  .  We  are  pleased  with  the  extent  and  variety  and 
the  new  features  of  the  course  of  instruction,  •  .  •  and  are  per- 
suaded that  from  such  teachings  men  will  be  able  to  preach  Chris- 
tian truth  logically,  harmoniously,  clearly,  and  effectively."  Of 
Professor  Smyth's  department  the  special  examiners  said  :  ^  We 
have  been  interested  to  observe  the  increasing  importance  assigned 
from  year  to  year,  to  the  history  of  doctrine  and  of  the  living 
church.  •  • .  The  lectures,  the  study  with  the  professor  at  his  own 
home,  the  essays  on  living  themes  so  caref  uUy  and  independently 
prepared, ...  all  these  leave  us  room  for  little  more  than  the  warm- 
est  commendation."  Of  the  Seminary  as  a  whole,  it  was  said : 
*^  Living  issues  have  been  discussed,  and  the  cloister  life  has  not 
been  secured  at  the  expense  of  practical  service  in  the  hwsj  and 
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exacting  world.  We  are  sure  that  oar  churches,  conferences,  and 
other  gatherings  would  welcome  the  professors  when  their  duties 
permit  them  to  be  absent  from  home,  and  thus  the  Seminary  and 
the  churches  would  be  drawn  nearer  together." 

But  this  was  New  England  sentiment ;  and  we  know  that,  of 
late,  a  distrust  of  New  England  orthodoxy  has  been  diligently  cul- 
tivated in  some  parts  of  the  West  At  or  near  the  time  of  the 
Portland  meeting,  was  there  a  thought  at  the  West  that  any- 
thing was  wrong  in  the  Congregational  churches  in  New  England 
or  elsewhere  ?  Several  months  later,  at  the  Jubilee  celebration  at 
Oberlin,  Professor  Barbour,  of  Yale  College,  made  an  address  in 
which  he  spoke,  first,  of  the  long  period  during  which  Oberlin  lay 
under  suspicion  as  heterodox  and  heretical;  and,  then,  of  the 
general  harmony,  fellowship,  and  mutual  confidence  which  the 
denomination  had  oome  to  enjoy.  We  will  quote  his  words  at 
length,  because  they  will  help  us  to  reproduce  the  condition  of 
things  existing  in  the  churches  before  the  divisive  influence  of  the 
Portland  meeting  had  made  itself  felt  at  any  considerable  distance 
from  the  missionary  rooms  :  — 

^^  At  one  time  she  [Oberlin]  had  hardly  a  name  to  live  among 
evangelical  thinkers;  her  students  were  not  considered  sound 
enough  in  the  faith  to  carry  the  gospel  abroad ;  she  had  but  a 
partial  share  of  the  comity  generally  shown  to  other  ecclesiastical 
communities ;  but  in  all  this  difiFerence  of  opinion,  which  was  but 
temporary,  she  has  never  herself  broken,  nor  has  she  ever  had  to 
complain  of  any  serious  violation  of  the  unity  of  the  spirit  of 
Christian  love." 

^^  There  is  a  time  when  all  carelessly  think  alike ;  then  there 
comes  a  time  of  difiFerence ;  then  the  issue  is  a  union  again  on  the 
truth.  And  that  the  union  is  a  union  in  advance,  we  are  here  to 
testify.  The  missionary  societies  are  here  to  ordain  men  for  work 
once  refused  to  them ;  sundered  churches  on  the  dividing  issues 
are  one  again  ;  Oberlin  is  honored  in  all  the  land,  her  students 
welcome  in  every  school ;  some  of  her  reforms  the  nation  has  come 
up  to,  on  others  the  general  regret  is  that  they  are  not  sectored. 
...  In  New  England,  Taylor  men  are  in  Tyler  pulpits,  and  Tyler 
men  in  Taylor  pulpits ;  nearer  home,  Andover  men  are  in  Oberlin 
pulpits,  and  Oberlin  men  in  Andover  pulpits ;  and  what  congrega- 
tion knows  which  is  which  ?  "  ^ 

^  On  the  same  occasion,  Dr.  Striebj,  of  the  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion, said :  "  A  double  yictorj  has  been  won  —  over  the  Board  and  over 
Oberlin ;  over  the  Board,  because  it  comes  to  Oberlin  for  missionaries  ;  and 
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We  do  not  believe  that  there  was  an  expression  of  dissent  on 
the  part  of  any  one  of  the  large  assembly  of  ministers  and  lay- 
men in  whose  hearing  these  words  of  Christian  chariiy  were 
spoken.^ 

Nor  was  there  any  occasion  for  mutual  suspicion  and  distrust. 
The  churches  of  the  denomination  were  never  more  loyal  and  lov- 
ing in  their  devotion  to  their  Divine  Master,  never  more  earnest 
and  intelligent  in  their  study  of  Bible  truth,  never  more  conse- 
crated in  their  zeal  and  comprehensive  in  their  plans  for  the 
regeneration  of  the  race.  Having  come  to  see  that  emphasis 
is  laid  especially  on  the  word  ^^now"  in  all  the  invitations  and 
appeals  of  the  gospel,  they  were  occupying  themselves  with  the 
pressing  and  solemn  realities  of  the  present  time.  The  doctrine 
of  everlasting  punishment,  as  it  was  formerly  expounded  and 
enforced,  having  ceased  to  be  a  subject  of  pulpit  teaching  except 
in  the  most  indirect  way  and  in  the  vaguest  terms,  the  churches, 
not  unnaturally,  were  no  longer  drawing  their  chief  motives 
for  Christian  service  and  effort  from  its  terrors.  On  the  plat- 
form of  the  American  Board,  the  doom  of  the  unenlightened 
heathen  in  the  next  world  was  not  dwelt  upon  as  it  had  been  a 
generation  before.  In  the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of  man  suffi- 
cient inspiration  was  found  for  missionary  labors  on  the  broadest 
scale,  abroad  no  less  than  at  home.  In  all  this,  certainly,  there 
was  nothing  to  arouse  distrust  or  to  create  alarm.  That  is  not  to 
say,  however,  that  there  were  no  alarmists,  or  timid  persons,  un- 
certain about  their  own  times  and  doubtful  of  those  which  were 
to  follow ;  such  persons  are  to  be  found  in  every  period,  without 
reference  to  prevailing  conditions  and  tendencies;  a  few  such 
there  were  five  years  ago,  and  circumstances  arose  by  which  they 
were  brought  into  unexpected  importance. 

In  the  spring  of  1882  the  Rev.  Newman  Smyth,  D.  D.,  was 
elected  to  the  Abbot  professorship  of  Christian  Theology  at  An- 
dover,  subject  to  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Visitors.     Dr.  Smyth 

oyer  Oberlin,  because,  forgetting  the  past,  it  sends  its  students  forth  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Board.**  Dr.  Strieby  spoke  of  Dr.  Bradley,  of  Siam,  who  was 
obliged  to  sever  his  connection  with  the  American  Board  because  he  had  em- 
braced what  was  called  the  Oberlin  view  of  sanctiflcation,  as  an  *' ecclesiastical 
martyr." 

^  In  the  spring  of  1884,  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  Portland  meeting,  a 
prominent  gentleman  from  Ohio  told  us  that  the  brethren  at  the  West  were  at 
a  loss  to  understand  what  all  the  excitement  in  Boston  was  about.  We  said  to 
him  that  certain  men  were  aggrieved  because  they  could  not  have  their  own 
way  in  the  denomination,  and  hence  the  disturbance. 
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had  had  the  courage  and  the  prevision,  both  in  the  pulpit  and  in 
print,  to  express  a  hope  which  many  other  ministers  had  been 
cherishing,  but  which  few  had  ventured  to  declare,  that  there 
might  be  an  opportunity  for  salvation,  in  the  state  of  existence 
beyond  death,  for  the  multitudes  and  generations  in  heathen- 
dom to  whom  in  this  life  the  offers  of  the  gospel  had  never  in 
reality  been  presented.  He  had  spoken  suggestively  only,  and 
had  asserted  nothing  dogmatically  upon  this  affecting  question, 
which  appeals  to  the  profoundest  sympathies  of  every  Christian 
heart,  and  which  must  have  perplexed  almost  every  thoughtful  pas- 
tor or  missionary  at  some  period  in  his  ministry.  The  ^'  Boston 
Daily  Advertiser,"  a  true  exponent  of  the  best  thought  in  all  the 
denominations,  in  announcing  the  choice  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
said  that  it  would  be  ^^  peculiarly  gratifying  to  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  progress  of  theological  thought."  But  there  were 
personal  reasons  why  this  election  should  be  defeated  by  the  veto 
of  the  Visitors ;  and  a  newspaper  was  found  ready  to  raise  the 
cry  of  heresy,  and  to  create  sufficient  alarm  in  the  religious  com- 
munity for  the  accomplishment  of  this  result.  The  Visitors  re- 
fused, however,  notwithstanding  the  public  and  private  pressure 
brought  to  bear  upon  them,  to  declare  that  Dr.  Smyth's  teachings 
were  not  sound ;  they  expressed  their  conviction  that  his  theologi- 
cal views  were  in  general  harmony  with  the  views  of  those  who 
have  been  identified  with  the  Seminary  from  the  beginning.  It 
is  true  that  the  "  Congregationalist "  objected  to  the  professor- 
elect,  because  he  had  expressed  himself  ^^  with  too  much  vagueness 
upon  the  subject  of  future  punishment,"  —  a  curious  objection  to 
come  from  that  paper,  and  one  which  ought  to  have  been  with- 
drawn after  the  Board,  whose  authority  in  theological  matters  at 
Andover  is  recognized  by  it  as  paramount,  had  overruled  it.  Fi- 
nally, two  of  the  Visitors,  President  Seelye  and  Dr.  Eustis,  refused 
to  vote  for  Dr.  Smyth,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  ^^  a  brilliant  and 
eloquent  writer,  rather  than  a  profound  theologian  " ;  while  the 
third,  the  Hon.  Charles  Theodore  Russell,  said :  ^^  I  cannot  but 
regard  the  rejection  of  Dr.  Smyth  as  detrimental  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  institution,  and  as  a  mistake  and  misfortune."  To 
Dr.  Smyth  personally,  and  to  the  cause  of  progressive  orthodoxy 
which  he  represented,  his  rejection  by  the  votes  of  two  of  the  three 
Visitors  was  of  little  consequence,  as  one  of  the  most  honored  and 
influential  pulpits  in  New  England  had  been  kept  for  him,  pend- 
ing the  decision,  and  was  at  once  accepted  by  him.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  who,  for  reasons  of  their  own,  had  compassed  the  non- 
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confirmation  of  the  appointment  were  entirely  satisfied,  caring 
little  for  the  ground  upon  which  the  two  negative  votes  had  been 
thrown.  They  were  not  only  satisfied ;  they  were  encouraged  to 
attempt  very  much  more  in  the  line  of  agitation  and  proscription. 
But,  we  shall  be  asked,  and  very  properly,  what  has  all  this  to 
do  with  the  American  Board,  or  with  the  Portland  meeting? 
There  certainly  ought  to  be  no  connection  between  this  piece  of 
history  and  the  proceedings  of  the  missionary  society  of  the  Con- 
gregational churches.^  The  officers  and  members  of  this  society, 
as  such,  have  no  more  to  do  with  filling  vacant  chairs  at  Andover, 
or  New  Haven,  or  elsewhere,  or  the  vacant  pulpits  of  any  of  the 
churches,  than  with  the  erection  of  spires  on  the  meeting-houses 
of  these  churches,  or  the  employment  of  quartette  choirs  in  their 
Sunday  services.  And  yet,  in  absolute  violation  of  all  the  propri- 
eties, tiie  Portland  meeting  was  turned  into  a  heresy-hunt  because 
Dr.  Smyth  had  been  called  to  an  Andover  chair,  and  on  the  pretext 
that  in  his  writings  some  sentences  could  be  found  not  altogether 
in  agreement  with  speeches  made  at  missionary  meetings  twenty, 
thirty,  fifty  years  before.  The  Visitors  had  taken  pains  to  declare 
tiiat  tiieir  action  in  negativing  his  appointment  had  no  tiieological 
significance  whatever ;  and,  subsequentiy,  a  large  and  representa> 
tive  council  of  the  churches  had  cordially  welcomed  him  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry  in  New  England.  But  this  was  carefully 
concealed  from  view;  and  while  no  very  definite  statements  of 
fact  were  offered,  or  charges  made,  it  was  quietiy  assumed  that 
something  was  wrong  in  the  times,  in  the  churches,  in  the  ministry, 
and  especiaUy  at  Andover,  and  the  fears  and  prejudices  of  the 
Portland  audiences  were  so  skillfully  worked  upon,  that  many, 
no  doubt,  went  away  honestiy  believing  that  a  great  doctrinal 
defection  was  in  progress,  that  the  enemy  was  coming  in  like  a 
flood,  and  that  if  the  American  Board  had  not  raised  up  a  staod- 

^  It  seeniB  like  trifling  with  words  to  argne  that  the  Axnerioan  Board  is  not 
a  Congregational  society.  It  is  not  seetarian,  hot  it  b  denominationaL  If  not, 
why  was  it  removed  from  its  former  rooms  to  the  Congregational  Hoose ;  and 
how  does  it  happen  that  all  its  ofiBcers,  without  exception,  are  Congregational- 
ists  ?  And  why  do  these  ofiBcers  manifest  no  sense  of  responsihility  for  the 
orthodoxy  of  some  of  the  other  denominations,  the  Presbyterian  Church,  for 
example  ?  How  is  it  that  they  ha^e  not  attempted  to  regulate  the  teaching  in 
the  Union  Theologioal  Seminary  in  New  York  ?  We  almost  wi^  that  they 
would  try  the  experiment  of  interference  there.  In  this  matter  of  denomina- 
tionalism,  the  Board  is  precisely  like  the  London  Missionary  Society.  There 
is  nothing  sectarian  in  the  policy  of  either  :  each  was  sustained  by  more  than 
one  denomination  in  its  earlier  years  ;  eaoh  depends  upon  the  Congregational 
body  for  its  support  now. 
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ard  in  opposition,  the  apostasy  would  have  been  absolute  and  over- 
whelming. 

The  question  of  the  final  destiny  of  the  unenlightened  heathen 
had  had  only  incidental  mention  in  Dr.  Smyth's  writings,  or  in 
the  instructions  at  Andover,  and  had  not  yet  come  up  as  an  issue 
in  the  missionary  rooms.  But  at  the  Portland  meeting,  the  dogma 
that  destiny  is  irrevocably  and  everlastingly  fixed  in  this  life  for 
all  men  witliout  exception,  was  brought  forward  as  though  it  were 
the  central  doctrine  in  theology,  and  was  adopted,  then  and  there,  as 
the  Shibboleth  by  which  henceforth  the  orthodoxy  of  every  leader 
in  the  churches  was  to  be  tested.  And  how  was  this  doctrine  sus- 
tained and  justified?  Not  by  argument,  for,  as  we  have  said,  the 
audiences  on  that  occasion  were  compelled  to  listen  to  rhetoric, 
declamation,  and  misrepresentation,  rather  than  to  anything  de- 
serving to  be  called  argument ;  but,  by  the  denunciation  of  those 
who  were  disposed  to  call  it  in  question.  The  managers  sought, 
also,  to  put  down  opposition  to  their  dogma  by  a  catch-phrase  which 
some  one  had  invented  a  short  time  before.  To  indulge  even  a 
qualified  hope  for  the  unenlightened  heathen  ^^  would  cut  the  nerve 
of  missions."  We  venture  to  say  that  a  more  unworthy  reason  for 
the  condemnation  of  a  theological  suggestion  was  never  brought 
forward  in  a  religious  assembly.  The  point  with  some  of  the  offi- 
cials seemed  to  us  to  be,  not  so  much  whether  the  suggestion  was, 
in  itself,  warranted  or  permissible,  under  the  teaching  of  the  Word 
of  God,  but,  what  would  its  influence  be  on  the  churches  as  sup- 
porters of  the  Board ;  what  would  its  effect  be  on  the  treasury  of 
the  Board,  then,  for  some  reason,  greatly  in  need  of  money?  The 
test  of  orthodoxy,  according  to  some  of  these  men,  was  to  be  the 
money  test.  The  motive  of  terror  would  draw  more  money  from 
the  listeners  at  missionary  meetings  than  the  motive  of  love ;  hell, 
rather  than  Calvary,  would  most  satisfactorily  arouse  their  sympa- 
thies ;  therefore,  give  no  quarter  to  the  suggestion  that  there  may 
be  more  hope  for  the  countless  myriads  of  heathendom  who,  in  all 
the  ages,  have  gone  down  into  the  darkness  of  death,  than  the 
Christian  Church  hitherto  has  dared  to  entertain.  We  do  not 
mean  to  intimate  that  this  significance  was  consciously  in  the 
thought  of  those  who  used  the  phrase,  but  it  certainly  left  a  very 
unpleasant  impression  upon  many  who  had  to  listen  to  its  frequent 
repetition.  That  the  consideration  involved  was  really  one  of 
money  rather  than  of  men,  is  evident  from  the  circumstance  that 
it  has  taken  nearly  all  of  Dr.  Alden's  time  since  then  to  discover 
how  not  to  send  out  as  missionaries  various  consecrated  young 
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men  and  women  whose  hearts  have  come  more  or  less  under  the 
influence  of  ^^  the  larger  hope." 

But  where  shall  we  find  a  clue  that  will  make  plain  to  us  the 
connection  between  the  Portland  heresy>hunt  and  Andover  ?  As 
we  have  said,  no  general  alarm  had  shown  itself  in  the  churches. 
East  or  West,  in  reference  to  the  teachings  in  the  Seminary.  The 
^^  Congregationalist,"  indeed,  had  begun  to  suspect  heresy  there. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  ^^  Independent,"  which  is  now  exhibiting,  in 
a  somewhat  unseemly  manner,  that  exceptional  zeal  which  generally 
follows  a  sudden  and  complete  change  of  front,  had  not  only 
manifested  no  anxiety  in  this  regard,  but  seemed  entirely  satisfied. 
The  ^^  Advance,"  in  those  dajrs,  was  as  liberal  as  the  ^^  Indepen- 
dent" ;  but  the  transfer  of  a  large  portion  of  its  stock  to  new  pro- 
prietors has  since  carried  it  over  to  the  other  side.  The  needed 
explanation,  referred  to  above,  is  not  far  to  seek.  We  find  it  in 
the  now  well-known  attitude  of  Professor  Park  towards  the  Semi- 
nary and  some  of  its  Faculty,  in  his  course  anterior  to  the  Port- 
land meeting,  and  in  what  he  said  and  did  on  that  occasion.  If 
the  general  impression  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  is  a  correct  one, 
he  was  not  well  pleased  with  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Smyth  to 
the  chair  from  which  he  himself  had  taught  for  so  many  years, 
and  he  has  the  credit  of  having  labored  assiduously  for  its  rejec- 
tion. His  success  in  this  particular  would  appear  to  have  encour- 
aged him  to  further  attempts.  With  certain  long-standing  per- 
sonal animosities  by  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  influenced  we 
have  nothing  now  to  do,  but  he  had  grievances  against  the  Semi- 
nary and  some  of  its  professors,  which  he  has  taken  no  pains  to 
conceal  from  the  public.  Finding  that  some  of  the  officers  of 
the  Board  were  out  of  harmony  with  the  progressive  tendencies 
of  the  times,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  securing  their  cooperation  in 
the  attempted  redress  of  these  grievances.  Hence  his  appearance 
on  the  scene  at  Portland. 

To  most  persons.  Professor  Park's  appearance  at  the  Portland 
meeting  was  a  genuine  surprise,  and  for  two  reasons :  first,  that  he 
was  there  at  all,  and,  secondly,  that  he  was  there  in  the  character 
of  heresy-hunter.  So  far  as  we  know,  he  had  never  but  once  been 
present  at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Board,  certainly  not  since 
his  election  as  a  corporate  member  in  1863.  The  exception  was 
the  Salem  meeting  in  1871,  but  it  does  not  appear  from  the  official 
report  that  he  took  any  part  in  its  proceedings.  Even  when  the 
Board  met  at  Lowell,  ten  miles  from  Andover,  in  1880,  it  was 
found  impracticable  to  secure  his  attendance.    It  has  often  been 
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asked  why  it  was  that,  as  a  theological  professor,  he  manifested 
so  slight  an  interest  in  the  missionary  work.  We  would  suggest 
with  all  di£Bdenoe,  that  the  reason  may  be  found  in  the  sermon  on 
the  light  of  nature  preached  at  Des  Moines  last  year,  by  his 
friend  Dr.  Withrow,  which  was  suf^posed  to  reflect  his  views.  For 
if  the  only  motive  for  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  heathen  is  that 
they  may  be  saved  from  hell,  and  if  they  may  be  saved  in  in- 
numerable multitudes  without  the  gospel,  whence  the  urgency  for 
immediately  sending  the  gospel  to  them,  at  such  cost  of  men  and 
money?  Independently,  however,  of  his  peculiar  opinions  about 
the  salvation  of  the  heathen,  we  can  well  understand  why  Pro- 
fessor Park  should  have  absented  himself  from  the  anniversaries 
of  the  Board  in  former  years.  He  could  not  have  felt  at  home 
among  the  conservative  men  who  took  the  prominent  parts  on 
those  occasions.  He  knew  that  they  regarded  him  with  suspicicm, 
and  his  instructions  at  Andover  with  alarm.  To  them  he  was 
*^  the  Magnus  Apollo  of  the  new  latitudinarianism,"  ^^  the  great 
captain  of  the  subverting  army."  ^  On  the  platform  upon  which 
a  first  place  was  assigned  to  Dr.  Leonard  Woods,  no  second,  or 
third  place  even,  would  be  reserved  for  Dr.  Park.  But  after  he 
had  so  far  lived  down  opposition  and  suspicion  as  to  become 
eligible  to  corporate  membership  in  the  Board,  it  seems  strange 
that  in  twenty  years  he  should  make  it  convenient  only  once  to  be 
present  at  its  annual  deliberations.  But  the  surprise  of  many  at 
seeing  Professor  Park  on  the  platform  of  the  American  Board 
was  as  nothing  compared  with  that  which  was  created  by  his 
presence  there  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  down  heresy.  For 
such  a  triumph  of  grace,  we  dare  affirm,  the  faith  of  Dr.  Leonard 
Woods,  Dr.  Parsons  Cooke,  Dr.  Nehemiah  Adams,  and  the  other 
venerable  fathers  of  their  day,  was  not  prepared.  They  regarded 
him  as  the  head  of  a  semi-Arminian  body,  whose  object  was  to 
corrupt  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  For  the  propagation  of  its 
opinions,  one  of  them.  Dr.  Cooke,  said :  ^^  His  industry  is  unsleep- 
ing, and  his  power  in  its  sphere,  and  somewhat  beyond  its  sphere, 
is  irresistible.  His  eye  is  on  every  vacant  parish,  to  put  his  own 
instruments  in  the  most  commanding  positions,  and  exclude  those 
not  subscribing  to  his  creed."  Professor  Park  as  an  alarmist, 
because  of  the  teaching  of  so-called  heresy  at  Andover,  would 
have  been  an  edifying  spectacle  to  the  last  generation.    Professor 

^  See  Dr.  Parsons  Cooke's  pamphlet  addressed  to  the  members  of  the  Con- 
gregational Board  of  Pablication  in  1861.  Extracts  from  this  pamphlet  wero 
printed  in  the  Baton  Potft^  Jannary  14, 1887. 
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Park  as  an  alarmist,  because  of  the  possible  effect  of  such  teaching 
upon  the  missionary  spirit  in  the  churches,  is  a  most  edifying 
spectacle  to  the  men  of  to-day. 

It  is  not  to  the  point,  however,  of  Professor  Park  once  de- 
nounced as  a  heretic,  and  now  the  denouncer  of  heretics,  that  we 
would  particularly  speak,  nor  of  his  grievances,  private  or  public, 
so  long  as  these  are  kept  where  they  belong ;  but  what  we  would 
call  attention  to  is,  that  he  has  been  allowed  to  bring  them  into 
the  great  missionary  organization  of  the  Congregational  churches. 
For  this  the  responsibility  must  rest  upon  Dr.  Alden,  and,  sooner 
or  later,  we  believe  that  he  will  be  called  to  answer  officially  for 
what  took  place  at  the  Portland  meeting,  and  for  all  the  distrust, 
dissension,  and  division  which  have  grown  out  of  it.  For  it  is 
pretty  well  understood  in  and  about  Boston  that  immediately 
after  that  meeting  it  was  determined,  in  secret  conclave,  to  crush 
out  the  heresy  which  it  was  found  convenient  to  identify  with 
Andover ;  and  a  campaign  was  then  entered  upon,  some  of  the 
later  events  in  which  have  been  the  proscription  of  Professor 
Smyth  at  Des  Moines,  the  trial  before  the  Board  of  Visitors  last 
winter,  and  the  ^^  grotesque  "  verdict,  as  a  New  York  paper  has 
well  called  it,  by  which  the  same  professor,  and  he  alone,  was  to 
be  removed  from  his  chair  in  the  Seminary.  Councils  were  to  be 
controlled,  candidates  for  ordination  were  to  be  browbeaten,  min- 
isters were  to  be  watched,  the  fears  of  the  timid  were  to  be  worked 
upon  in  the  columns  of  so-called  religious  newspapers,  and  corre- 
spondence public  and  private  was  to  scatter  broadcast  the  seeds 
of  suspicion  and  distrust.  Into  this  movement  against  the 
peace  and  the  liberty  of  the  churches  Dr.  Alden  not  only  en- 
tered himself,  which  would  have  been  bad  enough,  considering 
his  official  position,  but  he  took  with  him  all  the  machinery  of 
the  American  Board,  so  far  as  he  could  seize  and  employ  it.  He 
deliberately  turned  over  this  organization  supported  by  all  the 
churches  of  the  denomination  to  the  uses  of  a  small  faction. 
Forgetting  the  grand  objects  for  which  it  had  been  created  and 
supported,  he  ^^  to  party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind." 
Not  the  least  mischievous  of  the  consequences  of  this  action  on 
his  part  is  the  injury  which  the  Board  itself  has  suffered  in  the 
estimation  of  many  of  its  oldest  and  warmest  friends  and  most 
generous  supporters,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  general  public. 

We  shall  be  reminded,  no  doubt,  that  it  has  been  denied  in  print 
that  the  Portland  meetii^;  was  organized  in  advance,  in  opposition 
to  certain  alleged  heresies.    We  do  not  for  a  moment  question  the 
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honesty  of  those  who  have  made  such  denial,  but  their  testimony 
can  be  received  only  so  far  as  their  knowledge  of  all  the  circum- 
stances goes,  and  no  further.  Dr.  Alden  has  never  made  a  denial 
of  the  charge,  under  his  own  hand ;  and,  in  view  of  all  the  circum* 
stances,  we  do  not  see  how  he  can  do  so.  Days  before  the  meeting 
took  place,  persons  supposed  to  be  in  his  confidence  publicly  out- 
lined what  was  coming.  On  the  journey  to  Portland  the  writer 
of  these  pages  was  told  by  one  who  had  the  best  opportunities  for 
exact  information  on  the  subject  that  Andover  was  to  be  system- 
atically  and  persistently  attacked,  and  that  Professor  Park  was 
to  be  present  and  was  to  speak.  All  effects  follow  their  proper 
causes ;  and  the  Portland  meeting  was  no  exception  to  the  law. 
The  uprising  against  heresy  there,  we  are  asked  to  believe,  waA 
spontaneous ;  but  the  spontaneousness  was  much  like  that  of  a 
Dutch  flower-garden,  or  of  the  labyrinth  at  Hampton  Court — 
^^  a  mighty  maze,  but  not  without  a  plan."  There  may  have  been 
an  appearance  of  freedom  and  naturalness  on  the  surface,  for 
Are  est  cdare  artem. 

Telegraphic  and  telephonic  wires  are  just  beginning  to  disappear 
from  view  in  some  of  our  large  cities ;  but  the  wires  manipulated 
by  shrewd  managers  in  politics,  whether  secular  or  ecclesiastical, 
have  always  been  kept  out  of  sight.  **'  Surely  in  vain  the  net  is 
spread  in  the  sight  of  any  bird." 

When  it  was  proposed  at  the  National  Council  held  in  Boston 
in  1865  to  build  a  Congregational  House  in  this  city,  a  committee 
to  whom  the  subject  was  referred  made  a  report  which  closed  with 
the  following  sentence :  — 

'^  With  the  understanding  that  the  money  shall  be  raised  chiefly 
from  persons  in  New  England,  and  particularly  in  Massachusetts, 
who  are  able  to  contribute  large  sums,  and  that  the  Congrega- 
tional House  shall  not  be  ^a  House  of  Bishops,'  nor  the  source 
of  a  centralized  power  for  the  control  of  Congregational  bishops 
or  churches,  but  a  house  for  all  the  brethren,  to  form  or  renew 
acquaintance,  promote  Christian  fellowship,  and  the  interests  of 
the  great  denominational  family  to  which  we  belong,  we  commend 
the  American  Congregational  Association  and  its  enterprises  to  the 
confidence  and  cooperation  of  our  churches." 

After  the  Portland  meeting  of  the  Board  it  looked  very  much 
as  though  the  fears  which  found  expression  in  this  report  were 
to  be  realized  in  fact.  Some  of  the  paid  officers  of  the  benevolent 
societies,  who  had  come  under  the  domination  of  the  anti-Andover 
party,  began  to  talk  loftily  and  superciliously  about  what  was  and 
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what  was  not  hereafter  to  be  accepted  as  orthodoxy  in  the  churches, 
and  the  influence  of  the  House  was  felt  in  various  directions  in  oppo- 
sition to  progressive  thought.  Not  that  all  who  occupied  desks  in 
the  denominational  building  then  committed  themselves  to  the  party 
of  retrogression.  The  Apostle  Paul  tells  us  that  there  were  saints 
in  Caesar's  household.  Still,  this  building  has  been  the  centre  from 
which  all  the  perversive  and  divisive  influences  of  the  last  few 
years  have  gone  forth.  It  should  be  added,  that  whatever  may 
have  been  the  disposition  of  some  of  the  officials  at  first,  they  all, 
with  the  exception  of  the  representatives  of  the  American  Board, 
were  wise  enough  to  withdraw  themselves  and  their  societies  from 
the  coming  complications;  but  a  self-constituted  Committee  of 
Safeiy  has  since  been  in  almost  permanent  session,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  churches  against  themselves.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
churches  of  New  England,  for  the  most  part  unconscious  of  im- 
pending evil,  and  thoroughly  self-reliant,  have  gone  forward  ac- 
cording to  their  own  convictions  of  truth  and  duty,  and  have  shown 
no  disposition  to  take  the  law  from  this  little  bench  of  bishops,  self- 
designated  and  self-enthroned,  but  the  date  of  whose  consecration 
does  not  appear  upon  any  record  that  we  have  seen. 

Professor  Park  clinched  his  Portland  effort  with  a  sermon 
preached  at  North  Andover,  and  repeated  in  Park  Street  Church, 
Boston,  in  which  he  laid  down  the  basis  for  the  new  Congrega- 
tionalism, and  his  utterances  were  echoed  by  his  followers.  The 
appliances  to  which  we  have  already  referred  were  put  in  exer- 
cise, and  every  possible  endeavor  was  made  to  create  a  denom- 
inational panic,  but  with  very  limited  success.  The  reactionary 
party  was  badly  beaten  in  the  councils,  and  whenever  it  ventured 
to  appeal  to  public  opinion ;  and  the  excitement  would  soon  have 
died  out  had  not  a  new  element  of  strife  been  introduced,  the  effect 
of  which  immediately  was  to  revive  and  extend  it. 

In  the  winter  of  1883-84,  the  Commission  which  had  been 
charged  with  the  duty  of  drafting  a  creed,  for  such  action  in 
reference  to  it  as  the  churches  severally  might  decide  to  take,  pre- 
sented its  report  through  the  papers.  This  report  had  received 
the  adhesion  of  twenty-two  of  the  twenty-four  members  of  the 
Commission.  One  of  the  two  dissentients  was  Dr.  Alden,  who  had 
been  unable  to  obtain  insertion  in  the  new  symbol  for  an  article 
prepared  by  him,  asserting  dogmatically  the  decisive  nature  of  the 
probation  of  this  life  for  all  men,  wiUiout  exception.  We  think 
we  are  doing  Dr.  Alden  no  injustice  when  we  trace  a  direct  con- 
nection between  his  disappointment  as  a  member  of  the  Creed 
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Commission  and  his  subsequent  course  in  the  American  Board.  At- 
taching vast  importance  to  the  dogma  just  referred  to,  he  thought, 
no  doubt,  that  his  official  position  gave  him  a  providential  and 
exceptional  advantage  in  promulgating  it  among  the  churches  at 
large,  of  which  he  ought  to  avail  himself.  He  now  had  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  entering  with  new  zeal  into  the  movement  against 
Andover ;  for  if  his  theory  of  probation  was  right,  Andover  (with 
almost  every  influential  institution  of  learning  in  New  England) 
was  decidedly  wrong. 

Andover  Seminary  was  now  to  be  attacked  in  good  earnest,  and 
the  first  assault  upon  it  was  to  be  made  through  its  young  men. 
Discredit  the  theological  soundness  of  the  students,  and  it  would 
be  comparatively  easy  to  concentrate  public  opinion  against  their 
teachers,  and  so  to  prepare  the  way  for  their  impeachment  A 
difficulty,  however,  presented  itself,  which  would  have  proved  in- 
superable if  the  attacking  party  had  not  been  able  to  control  the 
action  of  the  Missionary  Board.  The  churches  at  home,  notwith- 
standing all  that  had  been  said  and  written,  were  quite  ready  to 
call  recent  Andover  graduates  to  their  pastorates,  and,  in  frequent 
instances,  they  were  settling  men  who  declined  to  be  limited  and 
restricted  in  their  teachings  about  the  future  by  the  dictation  of 
the  Committee  of  Safety  in  the  Congregational  House.  With 
candidates  for  foreign  missionary  service,  the  case  was  very  dif- 
ferent. They  had  to  pass  through  Dr.  Alden's  hands,  and  before 
they  could  reach  the  Prudential  Committee,  to  say  nothing  of 
reaching  their  desired  fields  of  labor  ebroad^they  had  to  submit  to 
whatever  tests  he  might  choose  to  apply  to  them.  For  them,  the 
supreme  test  now  was  to  be  the  dogma  which  had  been  voted 
down  almost  unanimously  in  the  Creed  Commission. 

The  first  person,  however,  to  be  refused  under  this  recently  re- 
pudiated dogma  was  not  a  graduate  of  Andover,  and  not  a  theo- 
logical student,  but  a  young  woman  just  completing  her  course  at 
Wellesley  College,  who  desired  to  go  to  Japan  as  a  Christian 
teacher.  This  fact  illustrates  the  reckless  character  of  the  mis- 
representation, which  charges  all  the  aggressiveness  upon  Andover 
and  Andover  teachings,  in  connection  with  the  present  agitation  in 
the  American  Board.  Andover  students  were  still  being  urged  by 
the  secretaries  to  enter  the  service  of  the  Board,  at  the  time  of  the 
rejection  of  the  Wellesley  candidate,  and  several  months  passed 
before  a  case  was  made  up  against  any  one  of  their  number  at  the 
missionary  rooms.  In  the  course  of  his  communication  with  the 
young  lady  from  Wellesley,  Dr.  Alden  said,  in  effect,  that  he  felt 
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as  sure  that  there  was  no  salvation  in  the  next  world  for  the 
heathen  who  die  without  a  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  as  of  the  ex- 
istence of  6od.^  To  the  credit  of  both  her  head  and  heart,  be  it 
said,  the  candidate  declined  to  make  this  monstrous  statement  her 
own ;  whereupon  she  was,  so  to  speak,  politely  bowed  out  of  the 
home  secretary's  office.  But  her  offer  of  service  was  not  formally 
refused  for  any  alleged  theological  reason.  Wellesley  was  not 
Andover,  and  there  was  no  party  necessity  for  making  war  upon 
it ;  so,  greatly  to  the  surprise  of  herself  and  of  those  who  knew 
her  best,  it  was  suddenly  discovered  that  she  was  not  in  sufficiently 
good  health  to  undertake  the  work  to  which  she  was  anxious  to 
give  her  life,  and  this  ended  her  candidacy.  Has  Dr.  Alden  ever 
laid  before  the  Prudential  Committee  a  long  letter  received  by 
him  from  Wellesley  College  upon  the  rejection  of  this  young 
lady;  and,  if  so,  when?  Is  he  willing  to  lay  this  letter,  in  full, 
before  the  Christian  public  ? 

It  was  not  very  long  after  the  adverse  action  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Wellesley  student  that  a  council  was  called  for  the 
installation  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Griffis  as  pastor  of  the  Shawmut 
Church,  Boston,  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Webb.  The  constitution  of 
this  council  was  peculiar  in  one  respect,  namely,  in  the  number 
of  its  members  who  were  either  officially  connected  with  the 

^  After  two  yean,  an  anonymooB  apologbt  in  the  editorial  colonms  of  the 
^  Congregationalist "  (July  7,  1887,)  says  in  behalf  of  Dr.  Alden,  that  he  does 
not  remember  having  made  this  declaration.  In  a  later  number  of  the  same 
paper  there  is  a  more  positive  denial.  Why  does  not  Dr.  Alden  speak  for 
himself  ?  Why  did  he  not  speak  at  Des  Moines,  where  the  declaration  was 
quoted  in  his  presence  ?  Will  he  deny  that  he  is  as  certain  of  the  hopeless- 
ness of  the  destiny  of  the  unenlightened  heathen  as  he  is  of  the  existence  of 
Grod?  If  so,  in  what  respect  does  he  differ  from  many  of  the  young  men 
and  women  in  whose  way  to  the  foreign  missionary  field  he  has  interposed  the 
stumbling-block  of  his  dogma,  and  who  only  say,  in  reference  to  this  awful 
mystery.  We  do  not  know  ? 

[Soon  after  an  interview  with  Dr.  Alden,  the  candidate  to  whom  we  havs 
referred  wrote  to  a  friend :  **  I  have  been  too  long  thinking  on  the  views  of 
such  men  as  Dr.  McKenade,  Dr.  Duryea,  and  Dr.  Abbott,  to  say  with  Dr. 
Alden  that  I  was  as  sure  there  would  be  no  probation  after  death  as  I  was  of 
the  existence  of  €rod.''  A  friend,  noticing  the  attempts  in  the  '*  Congregation- 
alist  **  and  elsewhere  to  cast  doubt  upon  Dr.  Alden's  having  used  the  expres- 
sion which  this  letter  seemed  to  attribute  to  him,  wrote  to  its  author  for  infor- 
mation. In  her  reply,  which  has  been  seen  by  us  since  the  foregoing  note  was 
in  type,  she  says,  under  date  of  Sept  17  [1887]  : 

^  Dr.  Alden  used  that  expression  in  an  informal  discussion  with  me,  and 
may  have  stated  his  own  belief  a  little  strongly  in  order  to  strengthen  my 
wavering  faith.''] 
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American  Board,  or  in  active  sympathy  with  its  present  manage- 
ment It  indoded  four  or  five  of  the  Prudential  Committee,  die 
two  associate  secretaries,  the  senior  editor  of  the  ^^  Congr^ation- 
aHst"  (if  we  remember  aright),  and  the  person  who  was  to  preach 
the  missionary  sermon  a  year  later  at  Des  Moines.  Here,  we 
should  have  said,  was  a  body  of  men  who  might  be  depended  upon 
to  take  a  stand  at  all  hazards  against  the  slightest  deviation  from 
what  we  may  call  the  theology  of  the  Congregational  House. 
Some  of  them  had  been  protesting  long  and  loudly  against  ^pro- 
gpressive  orthodoxy";  now,  they  had  an  opportunity  to  do  some- 
thing worthy  of  their  vocation  as  valiant  defenders  of  the  faidL 
To  those  not  on  the  lookout  for  heresy,  the  doctrinal  statement  of 
the  pastor-elect  commended  itself  as  thoroughly  sound  and  evan- 
gelical ;  but  that  it  was  not  in  harmony  with  the  standards  set  up 
in  the  missionary  rooms  may  be  inferred  from  the  remark  made 
to  a  friend  of  ours  by  a  member  from  those  rooms,  that  if  it  had 
been  presented  to  such  a  council  two  years  earlier,  the  pastor- 
elect  would  have  been  torn  to  pieces.  The  gentleman  who  made 
this  remark  was  not,  we  suppose,  to  be  taken  too  literaUy.  He 
probably  did  not  mean  the  use  of  such  appliances  as  ^^  Luke's  iron 
crown  and  Damien's  bed  of  steel";  but  only  the  equivalents  for 
those  methods  of  bodily  torture  which  ecclesiastics  are  permitted 
to  employ  under  the  legislation  of  the  nineteeuth  century.  He 
meant,  of  course,  to  express  privately  his  absolute  dissent,  and 
that  of  his  associates,  from  some  of  the  views  which  had  been  ex- 
pressed. But  did  he,  or  any  of  them,  utter  in  public  one  word  of 
displeasure,  disapproval,  or  doubt?  Was  the  pastor-elect  sub- 
jected to  the  test  of  Dr.  Alden's  favorite  dogma?  Was  the  ex- 
istence of  this  dogma  even  hinted  at  on  the  occasion  ?  Here  was 
a  large  and  influential  council,  sitting  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
congregation,  with  reporters  in  attendance,  ready  to  give  the 
widest  circulation  to  whatever  might  be  said.  Here  were  several 
able  representatives,  including  the  new  pastor,  of  progressive 
thought.  What  an  opportunity  for  the  ultra-conservatives  to 
declare  and  defend  the  truth  as  it  had  been  revealed  to  them,  and 
to  detect  and  denounce  heresy,  —  an  opportunity,  however,  which 
they  allowed  to  pass  from  them  altogether  unimproved.  Not  only 
did  they  breathe  no  word  of  protest;  they  were  careful  so  to 
frame  the  few  questions  which  they  asked  as  to  avoid  all  contro- 
verted points.  It  is  true,  they  had  been  badly  beaten  on  one  or 
more  similar  occasions,  and  had  found  arguments  and  numbers 
too  much  and  too  many  for  them ;  but  to  men  possessed  with  the 
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idea  that  the  future  stability  of  the  churches  of  their  order  had 
been  committed  to  their  exclusive  keeping,  discouragement  should 
not  have  come  thus  easily.  And  all  this  was  imder  the  lead  of 
Dr.  Alden,  as  moderator  of  the  council.  He  had  shown  no  lack  of 
courage  in  arguing  in  the  missionary  rooms  with  a  young  girl  just 
out  of  her  teens,  on  the  (to  him)  undoubted  certainties  of  the 
invisible  world,  and  he  may  have  been  busy  at  that  very  time 
with  the  distribution  of  one  of  his  private  creeds  with  the  official 
documents  of  the  Board.  Was  it  not  equally  desirable  to  en- 
lighten on  the  same  themes  the  distinguished  doctor  of  divinity 
who  was  about  to  assume  the  pastoi*al  care  of  a  large  city  church, 
and  the  intelligent  congregation  by  which  he  was  surrounded? 
And,  failing  in  this,  was  it  not  incumbent  upon  the  Home  Secre- 
tary as  moderator  to  divest  himself  of  all  personal  responsibility 
in  the  settlement  in  such  an  influential  position  of  a  minister  who 
did  not  profess  to  know  everything  about  the  purposes  of  the 
Most  High  for  the  government  of  the  universe  in  all  the  future? 
He  could,  at  all  events,  have  saved  his  consistency  by  prompt- 
ing one  of  his  friends  to  make  the  motion  for  postponement  so 
often  made  in  the  missionary  rooms,  or  by  himself  suggesting  to 
the  committee  of  the  Shawmut  Church,  that  the  man  of  their 
choice  was  not,  perhaps,  in  adequately  good  health,  and  that  it 
would  be  well  for  him  to  rest  for  a  year.  ^^  This,"  he  might  have 
added,  in  the  words  of  a  letter  written  by  him  a  few  months  be- 
fore, will  give  him  "  opportunity  for  quiet  review  of  points  which 
may  now  seem  uncertain  to"  him,  ^^ as  to  certain  Scriptural  teach- 
ings, so  that  all  will  be  clarified,  and  "  he  ^^  will  be  able  to  go  on  " 
his  "  way  rejoicing." 

In  the  Report  on  Councils,  submitted  to  the  Manhattan  Asso- 
ciation last  winter,  it  was  said:  ^^ Councils  are  perhaps  more 
cautious  in  putting  men  into  neighboring  pulpits  than  they  might 
be  in  sending  them  to  the  antipodes."  The  writer  of  these  words 
evidently  knew  nothing  about  the  Shawmut  Council ;  and  we  are 
thankful  that  he  did  not,  for  it  might  have  made  him  still  more 
distrustfid  of  councils  in  general,  not  to  say  of  the  Congregational 
polity,  than  his  Report  shows  him  to  be.  He  ought  to  have  been 
aware,  however,  that  at  the  Congregational  House  it  had  been  so 
arranged  that  there  should  be  one  creed  for  the  home  pastor  and 
another  for  the  foreign  missionary ;  one  test  for  a  man  of  estab- 
lished reputation,  the  choice  of  an  influential  city  church,  and 
another  for  young  men  and  women,  just  leaving  college  or  semi- 
nary, with  no  constituency  behind  them. 
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In  the  antamn  of  1886  the  seveniy-fifth  axmiyenary  of  the 
Board  was  held  in  Boston.  The  oooasion  had  been  looked  forward 
to  with  earnest  anticipation  by  most  of  the  friends  of  the  Board 
as  one  in  which  Christian  brethren  should  cordially  unite  together 
in  a  gratefnl  review  of  the  snocesses  of  the  past,  and  in  a  new  con- 
secration for  the  work  of  Ae  future*  It  had  been  the  prayer  of 
many  a  heart  that  no  word  might  be  whispered  even  which  would 
disturb  the  harmony  of  the  meeting,  or  grieve  away  the  blessed 
Spirit  of  peace  and  concord ;  and  there  was  a  tacit  understanding 
on  both  sides  that  the  controversy  which  had  been  going  on  in 
papers  and  periodicals  should  not  be  brought  into  any  of  the 
proceedings.  Was  one  discordant  word  spoken  during  those  in- 
teresting days  by  anybody  representiug  the  progressive  side  in 
the  denomination  ?  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  ag- 
gressiveness of  the  Audover  professors  and  their  friends.  Who 
among  them  all  took  upon  himself  tiie  responsibility  of  introducing 
divisive  questions  at  this  time  ?  Not  one ;  and  the  same  would 
have  been  true  of  the  conservative  side  also,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  Home  Secretary.  A  majority  of  the  Prudential  Committee 
would  not  allow  a  doctrinal  statement,  which  he  had  prepared  as 
a  part  of  one  of  the  reports,  to  go  before  the  meeting,  because 
they  wished  to  avoid  such  a  discussion  as  it  would  have  provoked. 
The  preachers  of  the  annual  and  special  sermons  would  not  de- 
grade their  performances  to  a  partisan  level  by  any  covert  or  open 
reference  to  new  theology  or  old  theology.  But  the  Monday  Lec- 
turer was  brought  on  to  the  platform  by  Dr.  Alden  and  two  or 
three  of  his  friends,  to  advocate  the  peculiar  views  which  they  hold 
in  common  ;  and  a  partisan  appointment  was  made  for  preacher  of 
the  annual  sermon  at  Des  Moines,  which  was  a  surprise  to  every- 
body not  in  -Dr.  Alden's  confidence.  What  official  until  then  had 
ever  arranged  for  a  nomination  for  preacher  before  the  Board,  on 
which,  as  he  must  have  well  known,  a  divided  vote  would  be  cast? 
And  yet,  the  two  or  three  **  religions  "  papers  which  have  taken  up 
Dr.  Alden's  cause,  are  evermore  dilating  upon  the  aggressiveness 
of  Andover.  Up  to  this  time  the  Andover  question,  so  called,  had 
never  come  up  as  an  issue  in  the  missionary  rooms. 

Even  if  we  had  the  space,  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  us  to 
repeat  here  the  painful  story  of  the  rejection  of  the  various  can- 
didates for  missionary  service  from  Andover  and  New  Haven,  for 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  corporate  members  have  made  themselves 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  its  details.  Nor  need  we  speak  of 
the  Des  Moines  meeting,  the  occurrences  at  wbidi  are  fresh  in  every 
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memory,  further  than  to  point  out  that  its  programme  in  all  its 
stages  was  arranged,  as  we  believe  that  of  the  Portland  meeting 
had  been  four  years  before,  in  a  spirit  of  antagonism  to  Andover 
Seminary,  which  now  was  scarcely  concealed  by  those  who  were 
under  its  controlling  power.  The  time  was  ripe  for  the  long 
planned-f  or  heresy  trial,  and  the  prologue  to  this  trial  was  spoken 
at  Des  Moines.  But  the  question  recurs.  What  has  the  American 
Board  to  do  with  heresy,  latent  or  patent,  in  the  Congregational 
churches  and  seminaries  of  the  United  States?  To  ask  the  ques- 
tion is  to  answer  it ;  yet  for  five  years  past  some  of  the  officials, 
and  a  majority  of  the  Prudential  Committee,  have  seemed  to  be 
acting  on  the  presumption  that  the  Board  has  everything  to  do 
with  it.  How  the  officials  in  the  missionary  rooms  could  have 
found  time  to  interfere  to  such  an  extent  as  they  have  done  in 
matters  beyond  their  province,  and  yet  to  discharge  the  duties  to 
which  they  are  especially  called,  it  is  difficult  for  an  outsider  to 
see.  Be  that  as  it  may,  is  it  not  time  for  the  churches  to  ask 
themselves  whether  they  are  vnlling  that  a  society  organized  and 
supported  by  them  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  forward  their 
foreign  missionary  work  shall  supervise  all  their  affairs,  dominate 
them  in  their  religious  belief,  drive  its  own  perversive  creed 
among  them  like  a  wedge,  and  give  all  its  energies  to  the  detection 
and  denunciation  of  what  it  may  be  pleased  from  time  to  time  to 
regard  as  heresy  ?  Have  they  for  three  quarters  of  a  century 
been  unconsciously  building  up  a  hierarchy  to  exercise  over  them 
now  and  in  the  time  to  come  an  undefined  and  irresponsible 
power  ?  If  they  have,  the  sooner  they  rouse  themselves  to  the 
peril  of  their  present  situation  the  less  difficult  will  it  be  found  to 
escape  from  it.  There  is  nothing  so  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of 
the  churches  as  a  powerful  society,  of  many  years'  standing,  hav- 
ing large  accumulated  funds,  and  with  an  ambition  to  make  its 
presence  and  influence  felt  throughout  the  denomination.  When 
such  a  society  is  a  small  and  compact  corporation,  with  its  admin- 
istration so  intensely  centralized  that  two  or  three  men  virtually 
control  all  its  operations,  the  danger  is  greatiy  increased.  At  the 
Des  Moines  meeting,  which  threatened  the  permanent  peace  and 
almost  the  integrity  of  the  Congregational  body,  only  seventy  bal- 
lots were  cast  at  the  election  of  officers,  and  of  these  nearly  one 
fourth  must  have  been  cast  by  the  officers  themselves  and  the 
committee.  This  was  the  test  vote  on  the  policy  of  the  Home 
Secretary,  and  on  the  proscription  of  Professor  Smyth;  and  it 
stood,  forty-eight  to  twenty-two.     Seventy  votes,  in  this  crisis,  to 
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represent  all  the  Congregational  churclies  in  the  United  States ! 
When  such  a  corporation,  so  compact,  with  an  administration  so 
centralized,  and  with  its  annual  meetings  completely  under  the 
control  of  its  officials,  is  governed  in  the  interest  of  a  faction  the 
danger  to  the  churches  is  increased  almost  immeasurably.  This  is 
the  danger,  in  our  opinion,  which  now  threatens  the  denomination, 
and  the  pressing  question  is  how  it  may  be  averted.  The  first  thing 
to  be  done,  in  which  all  fair-minded  men  within  and  outside  the 
corporate  limits  of  the  Board  can  and  should  unite,  is  to  eradicate 
the  partisanship  now  dominant  in  the  executive  management  of 
the  organization.  The  next  is,  to  impress  upon  the  officers  the 
absolute  necessity  of  their  attending  to  their  own  official  duties,  and 
of  their  divesting  themselves  of  the  mischievous  notion  that  it  de- 
volves upon  them  in  the  slightest  degree  to  "  run  "  the  denomina- 
tion. All  this  accomplished,  and  we  shall  have  gone  far  toward 
the  restoration  of  brotherly  love  and  unity  in  our  churches.  A 
modification  of  the  organic  law  of  the  American  Board  must  come 
later,  and  come  later  it  will.  Dr.  Anderson  foresaw  this ;  Dr. 
Treat  tried  to  prepare  the  way  for  it ;  when  the  mists  of  partisan- 
ship are  scattered,  and  the  blue  heavens  once  again  arch  above 
our  heads,  the  work  will  have  to  be  undertaken.  To  a  body  of 
men,  chosen  and  constituted,  perhaps,  somewhat  as  the  Creed  Com- 
mission was,  but  to  include  laymen  as  well  as  clergymen,  every- 
thing relating  to  the  Board  should  be  referred  for  consideration 
and  report, — its  Constitution  and  By-laws,  the  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  its  members,  the  management  of  its  annual  meetings, 
its  general  methods  at  home  and  abroad,  the  condition  of  the 
schools  and  seminaries  under  its  charge,  and  its  entire  evangelistic 
policy.  As  the  Board  ought  to,  if  it  does  not  belong  to  the 
churches,  and  as  its  work  is  that  of  the  churches,  and  they  must 
be  responsible  for  the  manner  in  which  it  is  done,  the  commission 
we  propose  should  consist  in  part  of  representative  men  outside 
the  present  corporation.  Of,  say,  twenty-five  members,  ngt  more 
than  thirteen  should  be  corporate  members,  and  no  one  of  these 
should  be  an  officer,  or  member  of  the  Prudential  Conmiittee. 
Something  like  this  the  churches  may  well  ask  for ;  and  the  final 
reply  to  their  demand  will  show  whether  they  are  the  masters  of 
the  Board,  or  whether  it  is  proposing  to  be  their  master,  —  whether 
this  Board  of  Commissioners  is  a  Board  of  Agents,  in  fact  as  well 
as  in  name,  or  a  Board  of  Principals. 

A  distrust  of  the  people  has  been  the  excuse  in  every  age  for  the 
exercise  of  despotic  power,  whether  in  state  or  church.    Apart 
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from  the  animosities  and  jealousies  which  may  have  controlled  the 
conduct  of  a  few  men,  a  distrust  of  the  people  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  the  present  reactionary  movement  in  the  Congregational 
body.  The  churches  and  their  members  cannot  be  trusted  to  read 
the  Word  of  God,  and  to  decide  for  themselves  as  to  its  teachings 
in  reference  to  the  future.  But  with  this  distrust  of  the  churches, 
the  ultra-conservatives  have  manifested  almost  from  the  first  a 
strange  distrust  of  themselves  and  of  their  cause.  They  have  care- 
fully avoided  discussion  on  any  platform  upon  which  their  oppo- 
nents could  meet  them  on  a  full  equality.  They  did  not  force 
their  issue  in  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society  or  in  the 
American  Missionary  Association,  voluntary  organizations  and 
free  from  partisan  domination ;  but  in  the  American  Board,  and 
in  the  Prudential  Committee  of  that  Board,  where  they  felt  that 
they  could  have  everything  their  own  way.  Hence  their  instinc- 
tive shrinking  from  a  resort  to  councils  of  churches  in  particular 
cases,  as  proposed  in  the  interest  of  peace  and  harmony  at  Des 
Moines  ;  their  distrust  of  the  churches  and  their  unwillingness  to 
trust  the  questions  in  dispute  to  the  consideration  of  the  churches 
have  combined  to  fix  them  in  opposition  to  such  an  expedient. 
And  this  spirit  of  distrust  has  penetrated  within  the  narrow  and 
exclusive  limits  of  the  Board  itself.  A  few  months  ago,  ^^  certain 
of  the  "  corporate  members  held  a  secret  meeting.  The  Christian 
public  does  not  know  by  whom  it  was  called,  who  or  how  many 
were  present,  or  what  was  said  and  done  ;  but  a  circular,  issued  by 
a  committee  of  three,  and  addressed  to  ^^  certain  "  other  corporate 
members,  not  to  all  the  membership,  happened  to  reach  the  light, 
from  which  it  would  seem  that  this  secret  meeting  was  held  for 
the  purpose  of  quietly  influencing  the  action  at  the  Springfield 
meeting.  In  the  same  way,  ^^  certain  of  the  alumni "  were  said  to 
be  the  real  accusers  of  the  Andover  professors ;  but  it  has  never 
been  asserted  that  a  general  meeting  of  the  alumni  of  the  Semi- 
nary w^  ever  called  to  consider  whether  proceedings  should  be 
instituted  in  their  behalf.  So,  too,  when  these  proceedings  began, 
the  tribunal  chosen  for  the  investigation  was  not  the  larger  and 
more  representative  governing  body,  but  the  smaller  and  excep- 
tional one ;  not  the  Board  of  Trustees,  consisting  of  twelve,  but 
the  Board  of  Visitors,  of  three.  Whether  a  meeting  of  ^^  certain 
of  the  alumni"  has  ever  been  convened,  to  hear  the  result  of 
the  prosecution  professedly  carried  on  in  their  name,  we  do  not 
know ;  but  when  the  two  Visitors  went  to  Andover  last  June,  to 
announce  their  decision,  they  lost  an  admirable  opportunity  for 
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coming  into  direct  contact  with  a  large  body  of  the  alumni,  and  for 
ascertaining  their  position  on  the  points  in  c^mtroversy,  by  arriving 
in  town  an  hour  or  two  after  the  dose  of  the  anniversary  exercises. 

In  all  this,  and  in  the  general  course  pursued  by  the  newspaper 
organs  of  the  reactionary  party,  we  see,  as  we  think,  an  evident 
distrust  of  the  churches,  and  a  purpose  to  keep  them  in  the  daik, 
so  far  as  possible,  as  to  what  is  going  on  in  the  Congregational 
House  for  the  suppression  of  free  thought  and  free  speech  in  the 
seminaries  of  the  denomination,  and  among  the  missionaries  of  the 
American  Board.  But  all  such  efiForts  at  concealment  are  sure  to 
fail  in  the  end,  and  all  endeavors  to  circumscribe  the  liberties  of 
the  churches  must  come  to  naught.  Sooner  or  later,  the  churches 
will  insist  on  passing  judgment  for  themselves  on  every  disputed 
question  of  polity  or  of  doctrine,  at  home  or  abroad,  without  dicta- 
tion from  any  quarter.  And  least  of  all  will  they  rest  content  to 
be  dictated  to,  or  dominated  by  any  of  their  own  agencies  organized 
for  benevolent  work.  The  denomination  is  in  no  sense  dependent 
upon  these  agencies  for  its  existence  or  its  prosperity.  They  were 
created  for  certain  defined  purposes,  and  they  are  valuable  only  so 
far  and  so  long  as  they  fulfill  those  purposes.  ^^  A  breath  may  make 
them,  as  a  breath  has  made."  The  Portland  meeting  of  1882,  with 
all  its  mischievous  results,  will  prove  to  have  been  not  altogether  an 
unmixed  evil,  if  from  the  controversies  and  dissensions  which  it  en- 
gendered there  shall  come  the  restoration  of  the  American  Board 
to  its  original  position  of  subordination  and  dependence,  and  a  wiU- 
ingness,  on  the  part  of  its  officials,  once  again  to  receive  instruc- 
tions as  well  as  money  from  their  principals,  the  churches.^ 

Hamilton  Andrews  HilL 

Boston,  Mass. 

^  Since  this  second  article  was  written  and,  for  tlie  most  part,  pnt  in  type, 
the  American  Board  has  met  at  Springfield,  and  its  proceedings  there  have 
passed  into  history.  The  time  has  not  yet  come  to  write  at  length  about  this 
meeting,  hut  one  or  two  remarks  may  be  made  upon  it,  in  connection  with 
what  we  have  said  above.  The  Board  has  devoted  three  meetings  —  Port- 
land, Des  Moines,  and  Springfield  —  to  theological  discussion.  This  is  to  be 
deplored,  but  the  reactionary  conservatives  have  not  yet  spent  as  much  of  the 
time  of  the  society  in  trying  to  stay  the  progress  of  theological  inquiry  as 
their  predecessors,  a  generation  ago,  wasted  in  their  endeavors  to  resist  the 
agitation  against  slavery  and  the  slave-trade. 

Comparing  what  took  place  at  Springfield  with  the  proceedings  in  Portland 
five  years  since,  we  observe  a  decided  improvement  in  the  character  and  tone 
of  the  discussions.  At  Springfield,  the  conservatives,  we  believe,  did  not  once 
intimate  that  their  opponents  were  agnostics  or  materialists ;  it  is  true,  they 
charged  them  with  having  given  up  the  Bible  and  the  Christian  Sabbath,  but 
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eren  Professor  Boardman,  if  we  nnderstood  him,  wbnld  go  so  far  as  to  give 
recognition  to  the  professors  at  Andover  and  New  Haren  as  theists.  This 
indicates  a  marked  adTance  toward  Christian  coortesy.  Again,  at  Portland 
the  discussion  was  all  on  one  side.  The  prog^ressiye  men  who  were  there 
ezhihited  a  marvelous  power  of  self-restraint  They  either  thought  that  the 
personal  resentments  which  inspired  the  meeting  would  soon  spend  themselves, 
and  that  the  inftituation  which  these  resentments  awakened  in  the  minds  of 
many  was  temporary,  or  they  felt  such  a  confidence  in  their  position  as  en- 
abled them  quietly  to  abide  their  time.  Dr.  Hopkins  indeed,  in  his  memori^ 
ble  address,  rebuked  in  temperate  and  dignified  but  telling  sentences  those 
who  had  used  the  meeting  as  an  occasion  for  theological  strife,  although^ 
strange  to  say,  they  did  not  then  see  the  bearing  of  his  remarks. 

At  Springfield  there  was  no  doubt  on  the  part  of  the  progressive  men  as  to 
its  being  the  opportune  time  to  speak,  and  they  spoke  freely,  and  with  the 
utmost  plainness.  They  did  more  than  this :  they  voted.  One  third  of  the 
corporate  members  present  protested  by  hand-vote  and  by  ballot  against  the 
spirit  of  faction  and  intolerance  which  has  become  regnant  in  the  Board  ;  and 
what  was  represented  by  this  vote,  — of  strength  and  standing,  in  the  churches, 
the  colleges,  and  the  seminaries,  no  cme  knows  better  than  the  secretary  against 
whose  official  acts  this  positive  and  emphatic  protest  was  made. 

We  heard  nothing  at  Springfield  about  the  opposition  to  the  present  policy 
of  the  Board,  as  being  that  of  *<a  decreasing  minority,''  or  as  a  <<  local" 
trouble.  Earnest  and  eloquent  speakers  from  all  parts  of  the  country  made 
it  impossible  to  continue  that  kind  of  argument,  and  these  speakers  gave  no 
uncertain  sound.  For  two  days  the  Home  Secretary  and  his  followers  in  the 
Prudential  Committee  had  to  sit  and  listen  to  severe  and  searching  criticism 
from  some  of  the  foremost  men  in  the  denomination.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
seemed  to  us  that  Dr.  Alden  did  not  receive  very  vigorous  or  hearty  support 
from  his  friends.  They  may  have  thought  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  argue 
very  strongly  on  their  side  of  the  question,  seeing  that  they  held  undoubted 
possession  of  the  Board  and  all  its  machinery,  and  were  sure  of  votes  enough 
and  more  than  enough  to  perpetuate  their  power.  The  opinion  of  the  New 
York  Times  —  an  unprejudiced  observer  —  is  as  follows  :  "So  far  as  discus- 
sion is  concerned,  the  progressive  party  had  the  field  ;  there  was  nothing  said 
by  the  conservatives  that  coimted  for  weight  in  the  discussion.  They  had  the 
votes,  and  the  other  side  had  the  intelligence  and  brains."  However  this  may 
have  been,  most  of  the  conservative  speakers  appeared  to  be  more  intent  on 
making  explanations  in  their  own  behalf  than  in  defending  their  chief.  Pro- 
fessor Boiurdman,  for  example,  was  busy  with  a  defense  of  himself  and  the 
,  churches  against  certain  phantoms  which  flitted  before  his  excited  imagination. 
Dr.  Goodwin  felt  called  upon  to  defend  miUenarianism  and  the  serm<m  preached 
by  him  at  Portland,  which  fitly  introduced  the  proceedings  there.  Dr.  Taylor 
was  defending  himself  against  Dr.  Parker,  and  Dr.  Quint  was  insisting  on  his 
right  and  on  that  of  his  brethren,  each  to  hold  a  pet  heresy  of  his  own.  Dr. 
Plumb,  confessedly,  in  speaking  for  the  secretai^,  spoke  quite  as  much  in  behalf 
of  himself  and  his  associates  on  the  Prudential  Committee.  In  recalling  the 
debate,  we  think  special  mention  should  be  made,  and,  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
servatives, grateful  mention  should  be  made  of  the  zealous  championship  of 
the  Bev.  Mr.  Pentecost,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Cook.  Two  of 
these  gentlemen  spoke  twice,  and  the  third  would  have  spoken  a  second  time 
had  he  been  permitted  to  do  so. 
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As  to  the  methods  employed  hj  the  majority  at  Springfield,  what  shall  we 
say  ?  Had  it  heen  suggested  to  Dr.  Alden  and  his  friends  at  Portland  in 
1882  that  five  years  later  an  annoal  meeting  of  the  Board  woold  he  carried  on 
npon  a  programme  prescribed  for  it  by  a  private  and  partisan  caucus,  —  **  con- 
ference/' we  believe,  its  promoters  wish  us  to  call  it,  —  and  that  the  officers 
would  owe  their  election  to  a  party  ticket  made  i^  by  the  same  caucus  or 
"  conference,"  they  would  have  soonted  the  supposition  as  almost  insulting ; 
but  precisely  this  came  to  pass.  Of  course,  the  result  was  a  party  triumph. 
One  of  the  conservatiTe  speakers  from  the  West  had  the  frankness  to  say  that 
he  had  come  to  the  meeting  to  vole.  Had  Dr.  Walker,  in  his  magnificent 
speech,  been  pleading  for  the  suffrages  of  the  intelligent  audience  before  him, 
instead  of  those  of  a  compact  body  of  men  voting  under  caucus  or  *^  con- 
ference'' dictation,  behind  him,  the  immediate  result  of  his  appeal  would 
have  been  very  different  from  what  it  was.  To  quote  from  the  Providence 
Journal:  ''There  was  an  iron  relentlessness  in  the  movement  of  the  ma- 
chinery, and  it  ground  out  the  vindication  of  Secretary  Alden,  without  in  the 
least  being  moved  by  the  appeals  and  arguments  on  the  other  side." 

We  well  remember  many  of  the  discussions  in  the  religious  societies  during 
the  anti-slavery  struggle,  and  our  judgment,  in  a  word,  upon  the  extraordinary 
methods  by  which  the  action  at  Springfield  was  controlled  is,  that  they  have  no 
parallel  in  the  history  of  the  Board,  and  that  they  were  worthy  of  the  worst 
days  of  the  American  Tract  Society  just  before  the  War  of  the  Rebellion. 
For  the  record  of  what  the  secretaries  of  that  society  then  attempted,  and  of 
what  they  succeeded  in  doing,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  files  of  the  /m- 
dependent^  —  the  ''Independent"  of  Beecher,  Thompson,  Cheever,  and  Storrs. 
How  much  reason  the  secretaries  and  the  partisan  members  of  the  Tract  So- 
eiety  had  for  self-gratulation  a  few  years  later,  when  they  looked  back  upon 
their  "  victories,"  and  upon  what  came  from  them,  the  files  of  the  same  paper, 
and  of  almost  every  other  of  the  period,  will  show  to  those  idio  need  tiie  in- 
formation. 


THE  OPEN  DOOR  WHICH  NONE  CAN  SHUT. 

A  MI88IONAET  SERMON  TO  TOUNG  MEN  IN  THE  PRESENT  CRISIS.^ 

"  These  things  saith  He  that  is  holy.  He  that  is  true,  He  that  hath  the  key 
of  David,  He  that  openeth  and  none  shall  shut,  and  that  shutteth  and  none 
openeth  :  I  know  tby  works —  behold,  I  have  set  before  thee  a  door  opened, 
which  none  can  shut."  —  Rev.  iii.  7,  8. 

The  most  serious  results  which  follow  extreme  action  in  matters 
of  public  concern  are  quite  apt  to  be  incidental  to  the  purpose 
of  the  action.  They  are  not  in  the  original  intention  and  plan. 
They  are  unforeseen,  or  if  foreseen   are  underestimated.      The 

^  This  sermon  was  preached  in  the  Seminary  Chapel,  at  Andover,  on  Sab- 
bath afternoon,  October  16th,  and  published  in  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  of 
the  next  day.    It  is  reprinted  by  request  on  the  pages  of  the  Review. 
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fear  of  consequences,  which  are  indirect  and  undesigned,  is  seldom 
present  in  sufficient  power  to  restrain  men  in  a  predetermined 
course,  or  to  modify  their  action. 

When  the  American  Board  met  at  Springfield,  it  was  the  evi- 
dent purpose  of  a  majority  of  the  corporation  to  commit  the  Board 
to  a  definite  and  unmistakable  policy  in  respect  to  the  question  of 
a  Christian  probation.  The  Board  came  and  went,  and  fulfilled 
to  the  letter  the  will  of  the  majority.  Whatever  it  did,  or  failed 
to  do,  it  did  not  fail  to  make  clear  the  position  of  the  Board  in 
the  present  theological  controversy.  But,  in  accomplishing  this 
purpose,  it  reached,  as  I  fear,  its  most  serious  and  most  lasting 
result  in  the  effect  which  it  produced  on  the  minds  of  many  young 
men  and  women  who  had  hoped  to  devote  themselves  ^^  to  the  cause 
of  Christ  in  heathen  lands."  The  American  Board,  through  its 
resolutions  and  votes,  aimed  at  a  theological  dogma ;  it  hit  and 
wounded  to  the  heart  not  a  few  of  the  most  consecrated  youths  in 
the  colleges  and  seminaries  of  New  England  and  of  the  country. 

In  saying  this,  if  I  supposed  that  I  were  speaking  simply  in 
behalf  of  those  who  are  before  me,  I  should  be  silent.  Your  senti- 
ments could  be  assumed.  I  speak  in  view  of  expressions  which 
have  come  to  my  personal  knowledge,  not  from  you  or  through 
you,  but  from  various  and,  in  some  cases,  remote  sources.  ^^  We 
went  away  from  Springfield,"  said  one  young  man,  representing 
the  feelings  of  those  with  whom  he  was  in  daily  contact,  ^^  with 
our  hearts  burning  with  indignation.  The  cause  of  young  men 
had  no  hearing  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board."  *'  Of  what  use," 
said  another  young  man  in  official  relation  to  mission  work  in  one 
of  our  seminaries,  "  of  what  use  for  us  to  try  any  longer  to  develop 
the  missionary  spirit  among  our  men  ?  "  **  Nothing  remains  for 
us,"  said  a  young  woman  in  one  of  our  prominent  colleges,  "but 
to  work  for  home  missions.     The  foreign  field  is  closed." 

Expressions  like  these  have  been  too  frequent  during  the  past 
days,  and  are  too  representative,  to  allow  me  to  doubt  their  sig- 
nificance. I  am  aware  of  the  answer  which  may  be  made.  It  has 
already  been  made.  "  The  Board  need  give  itself  no  trouble  in 
the  matter.  It  will  have  as  many  applicants  as  it  can  provide 
for."  There  may  be  truth  in  this  answer,  whether  made  in  the 
spirit  of  indifference  toward  those  who  are  excluded,  or  of  hope- 
fulness as  to  the  number  of  those  who  may  be  received.  But 
if  true,  it  does  not  alter  the  fact  before  us,  or  lessen  the  respon- 
sibility for  its  existence.  It  still  remains  true  that  a  grievous 
hurt  has  been  inflicted  upon  the  consecrated  life  of  very  many 
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within  our  schools  and  ohurehes.  And  the  most  sacred  thing  in 
the  keeping  of  the  church  for  the  use  of  our  boards  is  this  spirit 
of  consecration.  It  is  this  which  creates  boards  and  makes  Ihem 
necessary.  It  was  this  which  created  the  American  Board.  It 
was  the  persistent  and  plaintive  cry  of  young  men,  ^^  Who  will 
send  us  ?  "  which  suggested  the  idea  of  an  organization  and  sup- 
ported its  framers  in  the  furtherance  of  their  purpose.  The  mis- 
take of  the  majority  at  Springfield,  through  which  so  many  im- 
bued with  the  missionary  spirit  were  alienated,  was  due,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  to  the  want  of  spiritual  perspective,  or  of  a  true 
sense  of  proportion.  For  a  variation  in  opinion,  not  in  acknowl- 
edged doctrine,  the  zeal  of  missionary  candidates,  supported  by 
all  qualifications  in  belief  and  conduct,  was  suffered  to  pass  for 
nothing.  In  the  balance  held  in  the  hand  of  the  Board,  dogma 
was  weighed  against  consecration,  and  consecration  went  up. 

You  ask  me  how  this  could  have  been  otherwise  in  consistency 
with  the  thought  and  feeling  —  the  honest  thought  and  feeling — 
of  the  majority.  I  do  not  propose  to  reopen  the  question  of  the 
rightfulness  or  fitness  of  committing  the  Board  to  a  theological 
position  on  points  under  discussion  in  the  churches.  I  put  this 
by.  Allowing  the  right  of  the  majority  to  take  such  action,  ac- 
cording to  the  precedent  introduced  at  Des  Moines  and  confirmed 
at  Springfield,  I  contend  that  some  method  should  have  been  de- 
vised by  the  majority  by  which  the  Board  could  have  expressed, 
if  necessary,  its  theological  opinions  and  convictions,  and  yet  have 
left  itself  free  to  judge  applicants  for  service  in  their  individual 
application  and  according  to  their  personal  fitness  in  all  respects 
for  the  work.  No  one  denied  to  the  Board  the  right  of  theological 
examination.  The  plan  of  councils,  which  some  advocated,  did 
not  deny  this  right.  What  was  asked  was,  that  there  should  be  a 
full  and  fair  examination,  according  to  some  acknowledged  stand- 
ard of  belief,  or  through  ^me  authoritative  body,  which,  in  Con- 
gregational usage,  would  be  a  counciL  Either  alternative  would 
have  been  satisfactory.  The  answer  which  the  Board  made  to 
this  request  was  the  arbitrary  commitment  of  itself  to  a  resolution, 
which  resolution  was  to  be  interpreted  by  action  already  taken  in 
specific  cases,  which  action  was  to  be  continued  through  the  re- 
election of  those  who  had  declared  themselves  determined  ^^to 
stand  by  the  record."  Between  the  resolutions  of  the  Board  and 
its  agents,  young  men  and  women  applying  for  its  commission  are 
put  between  the  upper  and  the  nether  millstone.  I  interpret  the 
action  taken  at  Springfield,  in  its  spirit  and  intention  and  language, 
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as  establishing  the  policy  of  exclusion  for  all  who  cannot  subscribe 
to  the  dogma  under  which  candidates  have  already  been  rejected. 
I  dismiss  without  comment  the  position  of  agnosticism  as  incon- 
sistent and  untenable  on  the  part  of  the  Board,  even  if  it  were 
unequivocal  on  the  part  of  candidates.  Among  the  rejected  can- 
didates was  one  holding  in  the  simplest  and  most  honorable  form 
the  agnostic  position.  And  his  rejection  was  enforced  in  the 
report  of  the  Home  Secretary  by  the  indorsement  of  the  opinion 
that  on  the  point  in  question  ^^  it  will  not  do  for  a  religious  teacher 
to  say,  ^I  do  not  know.'  He  ought  to  know.  Inspired  instructors 
assume  that  they  do  know.  If  any  one  thing  is  made  clear  by  the 
whole  drift  and  structure  of  revelation  it  is  this,  that  probation 
begins  and  ends  with  this  life." 

What  is  the  present  duty  of  young  men  and  women  who  are 
intent  upon  the  service  of  Christ  in  heathen  lands,  but  who  cannot 
have  place  under  the  American  Board  ?  I  ask  this  question,  not 
with  the  assurance  of  giving  a  complete  and  detailed  answer,  but 
in  the  hope  of  making  some  suggestions  which  may  contribute 
toward  the  integrity  and  steadiness  of  your  missionary  consecra- 
tion. 

My  first  suggestion  to  you  is,  that  yon  reassure  yourselves  at 
once  in  respect  to  the  immediate  and  supreme  authority  of  Christ 
in  determining  the  service  of  his  disciples.  I  have  put  before  you 
his  words.  They  are  words  of  absolute  sovereignty.  It  is  He  that 
has  the  key  of  David,  that  openeth  and  no  man  shutteth,  and 
shutteth  and  no  man  openeth,  and  who,  whenever  He  says  to  any 
man,  ^^  I  have  set  before  thee  a  door  opened,  which  none  can 
shut,"  speaks  the  word  which  must  come  to  pass.  These  are  not 
words  to  be  rashly  appropriated ;  they  do  not  belong  of  necessity 
to  every  one  who  is  hindered  in  his  personal  plans  or  vexed  in  his 
chosen  work.  They  belong  only  to  those  who  have  the  mind  and 
spirit  of  Christ,  who  have  surrendered  themselves  to  his  will,  and 
who  await  his  orders.  If,  because  of  these  conditions,  you  may 
rightfully  appropriate  them,  it  will  not  be  the  first  time  that  they 
have  been  used  for  the  comfort  and  strength  of  individual  hearts. 
The  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of  Christ  has  had  its  practical 
uses  in  the  internal  history  of  the  church  quite  as  often  as  in  its 
outward  conflicts.  The  appeal  has  been  taken  again  and  again 
and  again  from  organizations  and  institutions,  yea,  from  his 
church  itself,  to  Christ.  I  cannot  delay  my  thought  with  illustra- 
tions of  the  answers  to  these  appeak.  It  is  better  that  I  should 
turn  your  minds  in  another  direction.    There  have  been  times 
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when  the  word  has  oome  straight  from  the  lips  of  Christ  to  the 
individual,  ^^  Behold,  I  have  set  before  thee  a  door  opened,  which 
none  can  shut"  At  such  times  the  word  has  been  a  summons  to 
courage,  to  patience,  to  fidelity.  Not  infrequently  it  has  been 
charged  with  rebuke  or  warning  lest  one  should  lose  sight  of  his 
opportunity  in  his  grievance,  or  lose  command  of  himself  in  his 
contentions.  But  it  has  always  been  the  word  which  has  brought 
the  individual  servant  back  to  his  Lord  and  Master,  separated 
him  for  the  time  from  all  intermediate  and  secondary  authority, 
and  established  him  in  his  personal  allegiance  and  loyalty  to  the 
sovereign  of  his  souL  Interpret  these  words  of  Christ  as  thus 
addressed  to  you.  Primarily  they  are  for  your  obedience  and 
steadfastness  and  discipline ;  afterward,  if  need  be,  for  use  in  re- 
spect to  men  or  institutions.  Fulfill  them  in  their  first  and  per- 
sonal designs,  and  God  will  see  to  it  that  they  are  f  ulfiUed  in  their 
after  uses.  Institutions  cannot  prevail  against  the  personal  de- 
signs of  God  in  individual  men.  This  is  the  unvarying  lesson  of 
hi3tory.  All  that  men  have  to  do  is  to  assure  themselves,  and  to 
show  to  the  world  that  they  are  chosen  of  God. 

My  second  suggestion  is,  that  you  keep  your  faith  in  the  unity 
of  the  work  of  God  through  his  spirit  and  by  his  providence.  The 
danger  from  a  rebuff  at  the  bands  of  those  from  whom  we  might 
have  expected  a  welcome  is  that  it  makes  the  ways  of  God  seem 
contradictory.  We  can  but  question  whether  there  be  a  control- 
ling unity  of  purpose  when  the  inward  call,  that  seemed  so  real 
and  urgent,  is  met  and  turned  back  by  the  outward  obstruction. 
And  the  confusion  is  greatly  increased  when,  in  times  like  the 
present,  the  work  of  God  is  so  various  in  its  manifestations  and  in 
its  incentives.  I  know  not  toward  which  end  the  heart  of  this 
generation  is  more  deeply  stirred,  toward  the  study  of  truth  or 
toward  the  service  of  men.  To  many  of  a  former  generation  it 
appears  strange  that  there  should  be  any  searching  after  truth  at 
all.  The  word  is  continually  coming  back  from  them :  **  Why  not 
use  the  truth  which  you  have  ?  What  other  aud  better  gospel  do 
you  want  than  that  which  you  find  ?  Why  vex  the  church  with 
your  problems  when  the  call  is  so  urgent  for  work?  "  And  in  their 
impatience  with  the  new  spirit  of  search  and  study  they  set  up 
tests  taken  from  former  methods  of  thought  as  conditions  of  pres- 
ent service.  The  test  would  be  fairer  if  the  call  for  missionaries 
were  addressed  to  the  corporate  membership  of  the  American 
Board  or  to  their  contemporaries.  Addressed  as  it  is  to  young 
men  and  women  following  on  a  generation  after,  it  finds  them 
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under  intelleotual  incentives  and  enthusiasms  and  difficulties  which 
are  inseparable  from  their  relation  to  the  times.  They  are  bom 
into  these  intelleotual  conditions.  These  quickly  become  a  part  of 
their  moral  and  spiritual  life.  It  is  through  these  that  they  appre- 
hend and  appropriate  the  truth.  And  it  is  in  the  midst  of  these 
conditions  and  under  this  intellectual  awakening  that  the  call  of 
duty  comes  to  them.  The  call  comes  to  them  from  near  and  from 
far.  It  is  the  call  of  the  city,  of  the  country,  and  of  the  world.  The 
man  who  is  to-day  in  training  for  the  ministry  holds  his  ear  to  the 
very  heart  of  humanity.  Nothing  that  concerns  man  is  foreign  to 
him.  The  whole  world  is  at  his  door.  As  he  is  busy  in  his  study 
of  truth  a  stranger  takes  his  place  at  his  side.  He  is  of  another 
race  and  from  the  other  hemisphere*  The  stranger  tells  him  the 
story  of  his  people,  of  their  spiritual  necessities,  of  their  awak- 
ening to  a  new  and  larger  life,  of  their  openness  to  Christianity ; 
and  as  he  listens  his  heart  responds  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  he 
gives  his  hand  in  solemn  pledge  of  his  purpose  in  due  time  to 
preach  Christ  in  the  land  of  the  stranger,  now  become  a  friend  and 
a  brother.  And  in  the  enthusiasm  of  this  purpose  he  continues  in 
his  labors  and  studies  until  he  is  told  that  it  is  not  of  such  as 
he  that  the  gospel  is  to  be  preached.  What  now?  Is  the  young 
man  who  gives  himself  to  most  serious  thought  while  he  holds 
himself  open  to  the  outmost  call  of  duty,  a  victim  of  cross  pur- 
poses ?  Must  a  man  deny  his  intellectual  birthright  in  order  that 
he  may  best  serve  his  Lord  ?  Must  one  refuse  to  think  about  the 
heathen  whom  he  cannot  reach,  and  repress  all  hope  of  the  grace 
of  God  in  their  behalf,  as  the  condition  of  carrying  the  gospel  to 
those  whom  he  can  reach?  Is  the  spirit  of  Gt>d  stirring  mightily 
within  the  heart  of  a  man  at  variance  with  the  providence  of  God 
which  summons  him  to  the  field  ?  What  evidence  is  there  of  this 
variance?  What  beside  the  refusal  of  the  American  Board  to 
accept  the  service  of  young  men  and  women  who  cannot  subscribe 
to  a  dogma  which  prohibits  thought  and  hope  concerning  the  un- 
evangelized  world?  Is  this  a  sufficient  proof?  Nay,  let  us  not 
for  this  lose  faith  in  the  harmony  of  the  spirit  of  God  with  his 
providence.  Let  us  not  so  think  of  Gt)d  as  to  believe  that  He 
requires  of  us  such  denials  as  the  price  of  our  loyalty  to  the  cause 
of  his  Son. 

My  third  suggestion  is,  that  you  take  advantage  of  the  present 
situation  to  review  your  motives  and  opinions  so  far  as  they  have 
to  do  with  your  missionary  consecration.  It  is  the  especial  advan- 
tage of  times  of  oritioism  and  controversy  that  one  may  think 
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more  deeply,  more  seriouslj,  and  more  peracmally  tiian  at  other 
times.  Criticism  may  turn  one  toward  introspection  and  searching 
of  heart,  and  controversy  may  help  one  who  is  not  a  mere  partisan 
in  his  search  after  tmth.  Avail  yourselves  of  the  opportunity, 
which  can  hardly  come  to  one  except  as  he  is  under  the  suspici<m 
of  men,  of  making  sure  that  your  motives  are  approved  of  Christ. 
Ask  yourselves  again,  whence  oomes  your  desire  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel in  other  lands  ?  Make  due  account  of  the  motives  which  in- 
fluence others  to  the  same  end,  and  see  if  yours  bring  you  as  near 
to  the  heart  of  Christ,  and  give  you  as  strong  and  yearning  a  love 
for  those  for  whom  He  died.  And  as  for  your  opinions,  review 
them  as  they  have  passed  under  attack,  weigh  the  arguments  which 
have  been  adduced  against  them,  and  relate  them  anew  to  what 
is  most  fundamental  and  necessary  in  your  Christian  faith.  Above 
all  things,  do  not  allow  yourselves  to  be  known  as  the  disciples  of 
Paul  or  ApoUos  or  Cephas,  when  it  is  permitted  you  to  be  the  dis- 
ciples of  Christ.  He  is  a  false  teacher  who  would  win  any  fol- 
lowers at  the  expense  of  his  Master.  Let  no  supposed  loyalty  to 
men,  or  to  theories,  or  to  a  cause,  hinder  you  for  a  moment  from 
the  hearty  pursuit  and  the  open  acknowledgment  of  the  truth  as  it 
is  in  Christ.  And  when  you  have  verified  or  revised  your  conclu- 
sions, then  hold  them  in  the  simple  dignity  of  your  Christian  man- 
hood. Do  not  temporize.  Do  not  prevaricate.  Do  not  magnify 
or  belittle  any  truth  of  which  you  are  put  in  trust.  Let  no  man 
compel  you  to  say  more  than  you  believe ;  let  no  man  compel  you 
to  say  less  than  you  believe.  Let  your  yea  be  yea  and  your  nay, 
nay;  for  in  times  of  distrust  and  excitement  and  contention, 
what  is  more  than  these  cometh  of  evil. 

I  urge  upon  you,  as  a  final  suggestion,  that  you  hold  yourselves 
in  the  spirit  of  your  consecration,  awaiting  the  further,  and  it  may 
be  evident,  providences  of  God. 

What  change  has  the  action  of  the  American  Board  taken  at 
Springfield  effected  in  the  missionary  situation  ?  The  bearings  of  its 
action  upon  the  theological  issue  are  evident,  and  the  bearings  of 
its  action  upon  the  ecclesiastical  life  of  the  churches.  But  what 
change  has  it  wrought  in  the  general  missionary  situation  ?  Has 
it  made  the  argument  for  missions  less  imperative  or  relieved  the 
necessity  for  them?  Is  Japan  any  the  less  open  because  of  this 
action,  or  China  any  the  less  needy  ?  Has  it  brightened  the  skies 
of  Africa  or  brought  courage  and  hope  into  the  depleted  ranks  of 
missionaries  in  India?  I  quote  from  a  letter  of  a  missionary  of 
the  Board,  who  was  at  Springfield,  to  a  friend  in  another  part  of  the 
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State :  **  Nearly  all  the  active  missionaries  at  Springfield  carried 
heavy  hearts  home  from  that  meeting,  and  the  decision  there 
reached  will  be  very  generally  disapproved  abroad."  What,  I 
repeat,  was  accomplished  at  Springfield  to  relieve  the  necessity  of 
foreign  missions  and  make  the  demand  less  imperative?  What 
difference  is  there  between  the  world  of  heathendom  as  it  is  to-day 
and  as  it  was  a  month  ago  ?  What  field  is  less  ready  or  what  race 
less  accessible?     What  door  has  been  shut  —  by  the  hand  of  God? 

I  grant  the  perplexities  of  the  hour,  perplexities  which  you  have 
in  common  with  many  who  love  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  who  prize  their  inherited  and  accustomed  way  of  ser- 
vice. Your  problem  is  what  to  do  with  yourselves  in  your  personal 
consecration ;  theirs,  what  to  do  with  the  money  in  the  mites  saved 
for  the  Lord's  treasury,  or  with  fortunes  consecrated  to  his  cause. 
Conscience  is  not  all  on  one  side  in  this  controversy.  When  one 
Christian  layman  says  to  another,  ^^  You  have  not  refused  to  send 
out  my  men ;  I  do  refuse  to  send  out  yours ;  therefore  let  us  agree 
to  send  out  only  mine,"  I  submit  that  the  sense  of  justice  is  put 
to  its  severest  test.  It  is  useless  to  deny  the  fact  that  the  moral 
tension  under  the  present  strain  is  severe  to  the  point  of  danger. 
But  in  whatever  way  the  problem  before  the  contributors  to  mis- 
sions may  be  solved,  your  duty,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  separate  and 
clear.  Contributions  may  be  continued  under  protest,  or  diverted 
to  other  objects,  or  for  the  time  suspended  or  held  in  waiting  for 
the  clearer  directions  of  Providence;  but  the  missionary  spirit 
cannot  be  allowed  to  suffer  loss  through  a  natural  decline,  or  a 
suspension  of  its  force,  or  even  through  a  diversion  into  other 
channels. 

It  is  of  immeasurable  importance  that  the  colleges  and  semina- 
ries of  New  England,  as  of  the  coimtry,  be  held  without  exception 
to  the  thought  of  the  service  of  Christ  throughout  the  world ;  and, 
in  the  providence  of  God,  the  high  privilege,  I  will  not  merely  say 
the  responsibility,  of  the  endeavor  rests  upon  you  and  upon  such 
as  you.  The  constant  and  the  sacred  factor  in  the  work  of  mis- 
sions is  the  consecration  of  young  men  and  women.  All  else  is 
incidental  and  secondary;  and  the  preservation  of  this  spiritual 
power  lies,  in  the  present  emergency,  in  your  keeping.  I  do  not 
magnify  unduly  the  situation.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  seek  to  op- 
press you  with  unnatural  solemnities.  Least  of  all  would  I  touch 
you,  and  your  feUow-workers  elsewhere,  at  the  point  of  pride. 
These  are  days  in  which,  if  ever,  men  ought  to  walk  softly  before 
God.     I  pray  in  your  behalf  for  humility,  as  I  pray  for  light ;  but 
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I  cannot  deny  that  I  stand  in  awe,  as  in  expectation,  before  the 

present  emergency.    I  am  not  content  with  any  protest  against  the 

injustice  of  methods,  or  with  any  endeavors  after  the  readjustment 

of  organizations.    The  problem  to  my  mind  is  grander,  and  simple 

in  proportion  to  its  grandeur.     It  is  nothing  less,  it  is  nothing 

more,  than  the  problem  which  confronted  the  mind  of  Mills  and 

his  associates,  when  he  proposed  to  send  the  gospel  to  dark  and 

heathen  lands,  and  said,  ^^  We  could  do  it  if  we  would."     We  can 

always  do  it  if  we  will.     Consecration  persisted  in  can  have  but 

one  issue.     If  we  are  straitened  it  is  in  ourselves.     We  are  not 

straitened  for  room.     The  field  is  the  world,  and  the  world  still 

belongs  to  God.     Only  obey  his  spirit  and  you  will  not  be  afraid 

to  trust  in  his  providence.     If  God  is  at  work  within  you  He  is 

surely  at  work  without.     And  the  inward  and  the  outward  work 

will  agree.     ^^  He  cannot  deny  himself." 

I  therefore  commend  you  in  your  spirit  to  God.     *^  Brethren, 

the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  your  spirit     Amen." 

William  JeweU  Tadceii\ 
AvDOVXB,  October  16, 1887. 
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EDITORIAL. 


COMMENT  ON  CURRENT  DISCUSSION. 
Rev.  Db.  Pentecost,  the  evangelist,  argued  at  Springfield  that,  nnless 
an  opinion  or  hypothesis  is  actually  incorporated  into  the  creeds  as  an 
article  of  faith,  it  cannot  be  held  by  missionaries  of  the  Board.     He 
said:  — 

*<  Now,  sir,  I  submit  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  show  from  any  creed, 
or  from  any  article  of  faith,  or  from  the  announcement  of  any  recognized 
ecclesiastical  council,  that  this  new  hypothesis  belongs  in  any  way  to  the  faith 
of  the  Congregational  churches.  If  this  Board  is  to  carry  out  tiie  will  of  the 
churches  so  far  as  their  expression  of  faith  is  concerned,  then  this  Board  must 
limit  its  examinations  to  the  declaration  of  the  faith  of  these  churches,  as  ex- 
pressed In  the  articles  of  faith  and  creed,  and  not  as  uttered  by  seminaries  or 
by  adyanced  theologians.'' 

It  is  not  likely  that  all  those  who  sustained  the  action  of  the  Commit- 
tee agreed  to  this  kind  of  argument.  Would  it  not  be  equally  pertinent 
to  maintain  that  nothing  should  be  required  of  candidates  which  the 
churches  have  not  seen  fit  to  put  in  the  creeds  ?  The  creeds  are  silent 
concerning  the  fate  of  those  who  do  not  have  the  gospeL  What  right, 
then,  has  the  Board  to  exclude  those  who  hold  this  or  that  opinion  on 
the  perplexing  subject  ?  The  creeds,  with  very  few  local  exceptions,  do 
not  declare  the  decisive  character  of  the  earthly  life  for  all  members  of 
the  race.  What  right,  then,  has  the  Board  to  require  a  belief  which  the 
creeds  do  not  require  ? 

The  argument  proves  too  much.  Under  it  the  speaker  himself  would 
fail  of  appointment.  It  is  well  understood  that  he  holds  to  the  premil- 
lennial  advent  of  Christ.  But,  according  to  his  own  view,  the  Board 
must  refuse  any  man  who  holds  that  hypothesis  or  opinion,  no  matter 
how  well  qualified  he  may  be  in  all  other  respects ;  for  it  has  no  place  in 
the  creeds  of  the  church,  while  many  creeds  affirm  that  Christ's  second 
coming  is  only  at  the  day  of  final  judgment.  Let  him  apply  his  test  to 
premillenarianism  in  his  own  language  :  — 

*^  It  is  safe  to  say  that  if  you  read  every  article  of  faith  in  every  Congrega- 
tional church  in  all  the  land,  if  you  examine  the  minutes  of  every  ecclesiasti- 
cal association,  but  limiting  yourselves  to  the  churches  especially,  you  will  not 
find  one  line,  or  one  syllable,  or  one  suggestion,  that  the  churches  in  this  land 
hold  to  that  as  an  hypothesis,  much  less  as  a  doctrine." 

And  then  his  own  conclusion  touching  premillenarianism  would  be :  — 

**  But  the  Board  must  only  give  expression  to  the  &dth,  as  the  &dth  has  been 

expressed  by  the  churches.    The  very  moment  that  they  depart  from  that  rule 

they  depart  from  their  authority,  and  are  undei'taking  to  do  or  to  adjudge 

doctrines  and  speculations  which  they  are  unwarranted  in  attempting  to  do.'' 

If  he  were  pleading  his  own  case  he  would  probably  argue  just  as 
VOL.  vin.  —  vo.  47.        33 
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rejected  candidates  have  argaed ;  that  the  creeds  do  not  exclude  belief  in 
the  premillennial  advent  of  Christ,  and  that  it  is  a  belief  or  hypothesis 
concerning  which  liberty  is  enjoyed  by  ministers  at  home. 

Dr.  Pentecost  said,  in  the  last  sentence  of  his  address  on  Thursday 
mining:  — 

**  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  any  one  who  moves  amongst  the  chorehes,  any 
one  who  deals  face  to  faoe  with  the  nnhelievers,  any  one  that  meets  them  in  tlw 
inquiry  room,  will  admit  that  this  hypothesis,  which  is  not  a  doctrine,  has 
nevertheless  taken  hold  of  the  unbelievers  in  our  country,  and  stands  as  one 
of  the  most  difficult  barriers  that  we  have  to  surmount  in  getting  at  the  aver- 
age unconverted  man  in  New  England." 

We  are  not  disposed  to  question  the  &ct  that  some  persons  who  are 
found  in  inquiry  rooms  avail  themselves  of  a  misapprehension  of  this 
theory  as  an  excuse  for  delay,  although  we  should  wait  for  the  testimony 
of  more  than  one  person  before  attaching  so  much  importance  to  it.  Bat 
every  doctrine  or  opinion  which  extends  the  grace  of  God  more  widely 
has  been  used  as  an  excuse  for  postponing  repentance.  This  misuse,  even 
of  the  most  characteristic  truths  of  the  gospel,  had  been  pointed  oat  by 
the  previous  speaker.  Rev.  Dr.  McEenzie. 

We  are  also  very  positive  in  the  opinion  that  a  wrong  impression  has 
been  made  on  some  minds  by  persistent  misrepresentation  of  the  hy- 
pothesis on  the  part  of  those  who  oppose  it.  They  have  almost  invari- 
ably, and  after  repeated  correction,  represented  it  as  the  hypothesis  of  a 
second  rather  than  a  Christian  probation.  The  very  best  answer  to  ob- 
jectors in  the  inquiry  room  is  a  statement  of  the  hypothesis  exactly  as  it 
is  held  by  those  who  entertain  it.  Dr.  Pentecost  could  say  that  for  him- 
self he  rejects  the  hypothesis,  and  that  even  those  who  hold  it  insist  that 
it  enhances  the  importance  of  the  present  life  for  those  who  do  have  the 
gospeL 

Dr.  Pentecost  made  an  affirmation  which  is  not  in  accordance  with  fact 
He  said :  — 

<<  Every  gentleman  that  has  spoken  on  this  platform  favoring  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment  .  .  .  has  disavowed  utterly  the  fact  that  he  believed  in  the 
new  hypothesis." 

The  only  speaker  who  made  such  disavowal  was  Rev.  Dr.  Walker,  who 
s^d  he  did  not  agree  with  Dr.  Parker  in  theology  upon  the  point  espe- 
cially before  the  Board  at  that  time.  No  other  speaker  of  the  minority 
indicated  his  own  opinion  concerning  the  hypothesis  of  future  probation. 
This  misstatement  made  more  ungracious  the  subsequent  remark  in 
which  he  charged  that  those  who  (as  he  alleged)  say  they  do  not  believe 
the  hypothesis  really  do  believe  it,  since,  in  his  opinion,  their  eyes  and 
tones  belied  their  language.  One  who  fancies  men  use  language  which 
they  do  not  use  is  hardly  competent  to  draw  theological  inferences  from 
their  facial  expression  and  vocal  inflection. 
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Ret.  Db.  Boabdman,  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  in  the  Chicago 
Seminary,  based  his  opposition  to  the  appointment  of  the  rejected  candi- 
dates on  tendencies  and  results  of  their  theology  which  are  nnseen  by 
ordinary  vision.  His  exposition  of  the  New  Theology  had  the  interest  of 
novelty  to  its  advocates,  and  we  doubt  not  to  its  opponents.  We  there- 
fore mention  some  of  the  surprising  statements  and  dark  apprehensions 
of  Professor  Boardman. 

In  his  summary  of  the  fundamental  basis  of  Christian  doctrine,  he 
said :  — 

^  Now,  mhsii  is  that  theory  ?  Well,  sir,  I  will  not  attempt  to  go  into  the 
depths  of  it,  but  it  is  a  profound  thing.  Its  roots  reach  a  great  way  back  ; 
they  only  ask  for  a  Being  of  love  and  goodness  to  make  out  the  whole  story. 
They  follow  down  through  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  creation  of  man,  in- 
carnation of  Christ,  the  fall  of  man,  possibly.    It  is  too  deep  for  me." 

This  strikes  us  as,  on  the  whole,  a  very  good  statement.  A  Being  of 
love  and  goodness  is  certainly  the  basis  of  all  doctrine.  We  had  supposed 
that  the  creation  of  the  world  and  the  creation  of  man  become  intelligible 
only  in  the  light  of  God's  holy  and  loving  purpose.  The  incarnation  of 
Christ  is  so  understood.  The  fall  of  man  is  not  involved  in  the  Being  of 
Grod,  but  it  has  a  place  in  Christian  doctrine  only  because  the  €rod  of 
love  provides  redemption  for  man.  The  professor,  perhaps,  meant  that 
firom  the  Being  of  a  Grod  of  love  the  New  Theology  derives,  by  an  a 
priori  process,  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  creation  of  man,  and  the 
incarnation  of  Christ.  But  this  is  not  true.  These  are  great  facts, 
which,  when  they  are  recognized,  theology,  old  or  new,  sees  to  be  in 
harmony  with  the  character  of  Grod  and  a  revelation  of  his  character.  It 
is  indeed  admitted  that  these  are  profound  facts,  unfathomable  in  their 
deepest  depths,  but  they  are  the  facts  which  Christian  theology  every- 
where recognizes.  He  said  that  tHis  theology  is  not  the  theology  the 
Board  has  used.  But  the  alternative  is  atheism,  or  materialism,  or  bare 
Deism.  We  have  conjectured  that  the  Professor  may  have  meant  that 
the  New  Theology  exalts  the  Incarnation  above  the  Redemption  of 
Christ,  and  therefore  represents  the  fall  of  man  as  incidental  and  second- 
ary in  the  scheme  of  doctrines.  This,  again,  would  not  be  an  altogether 
correct  representation ;  but  are  we  to  understand  that  the  Board  accepts 
the  alternative  view,  that  sin  was  the  cause  of  Grod's  revelation  in  Christ, 
and  that  the  Incarnation  was  strictly  conditioned  on  the  fall  of  man  ? 
This  would  be  to  exalt  the  work  of  Christ  above  his  person,  and  to  make 
sin  as  essential  as  the  highest  revelation  of  the  love  of  Grod.  Perhaps  the 
professor  will  explain  somewhat  more  clearly  the  contrast  which  at  that 
point  in  his  argument  he  had  in  mind. 

Another  singular  statement  was  that  in  which  the  possibility  of  forgive- 
ness of  the  unpardonable  sin  was  considered :  — 

^  You  may  call  it  pardon  in  certain  cases,  if  you  choose,  but  they  don't  hold 
that  pardon  reaches  to  salvation,  the  Bible  salvation.    All  men  are  restrained 
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from  oommittiiig  the  Qnpaidoniible  siii,  from  the  final  rejeotkmof  Christ ;  mod  if 
a  man  commits  that  sin  there  is  no  salration  for  him  — even  the  atonement  of 
Christ  cannot  reach  that  sin  of  man  at  the  last.  Christ  himself  is  helpless  as  a 
Redeemer ;  He  is  not  able  to  sare  to  the  uttermost ;  He  is  not  able  to  reach 
those  who  set  Him  aside.  Not  only  that  judicially  He  sets  them  aside,  but  his 
power  is  limited,  and  the  atonement  does  not  coyer  the  extent  of  man's  sin. 
It  is  the  limited  atonement  I  oppose,  together  with  the  other." 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  the  Scriptures  nnmistakably  teach 
that  salvation  is  impossible  to  those  who  have  finally  rejected  Christ,  or 
have  committed  the  unpardonable  sin.  The  power  of  Christ  to  save  is 
limited  by  the  disposition  of  men.  He  is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost  all 
those  wJio  come  unto  Ood  by  Htm.  Because  the  atonement  is  not  limited 
in  a  certain  respect,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  limited  in  no  respect 
whatever.  But  one  who  cherishes  the  large  hope  that  those  who  finally 
reject  Christ  are  still  in  a  salvable  condition  (although  it  seems  a  contra- 
diction in  terms)  should  not  be  severe  on  another  who  hopes  that  Grod 
may  in  another  life  reveal  Christ  to  those  who  in  this  world  never  had  so 
much  as  an  opportunity  either  to  accept  or  reject  Him. 

Another  statement  was  in  the  form  of  an  inference  that  according  to 
the  New  Theology  man  is  not  lost  until  he  has  become  wholly  incapable 
of  salvation. 

^  The  ruin  of  man  is  through  that  final  sin  that  no  Grod  had  expiated,  and 
such  a  man  actually  loses  himself  ;  that  is,  is  not  susceptible  of  redemption,  and 
the  expiation  of  Jesus  Christ  cannot  reach  sin  against  himself." 

This  he  declares  is  a  philosophic  contradiction,  as  it  brings  expiation 
in  only  when  expiation  has  become  impossible.  His  inference  is  absurd 
and  unwarranted.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  professor  meant 
what  was  expressed  more  clearly  by  others,  that  if  men  have  a  future  op- 
portunity of  salvation  it  cannot  be  (rue  that  they  are  now  lost  and  under 
condenmation.  How  can  a  man  be  lost  if  it  is  possible  for  him  by  and 
by  to  be  saved  ?  But,  on  this  view,  a  man  who  in  the  course  of  his 
earthly  life  repents  and  is  saved  was  not  lost  before  he  repented.  The 
correct  view  is,  that  men,  being  sinners,  are  under  condenmation,  and 
if  left  to  themselves  are  lost  But  they  are  not  hopelessly  lost,  because 
the  gospel  of  Christ  is  or  may  be  offered  to  them.  The  distinction  is  to 
be  made  between  a  lost  state  which  is  such  by  reason  of  sin,  and  a  lost 
state  which  is  without  hope  either  because  the  gospel  is  not  known  or  is 
finally  rejected.  Those  who  have  not  accepted  Christ  are  lost,  although 
the  same  persons  may  subsequently  be  saved.  The  returning  prodigal 
was  lost  and  is  found.  And  if  the  gospel  is  brought  to  some  not  until 
after  death,  they  are  as  truly  lost  before  they  know  of  Christ,  as  those 
are  who  spend  a  portion  of  their  lives  without  faith  in  Christ.  We  sub- 
mit that  when,  in  common  parlance,  men  are  said  to  be  lost,  it  is  not 
meant  that  it  is  impossible  they  should  some  time  be  saved.  It  is  incon- 
sequential to  argue  that  the  supposition  of  a  future  opportunity  of  re- 
pentance for  those  who  do  not  have  the  gospel  now  is  a  denial  that  they 
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are  smners  and  in  need  of  salvation,  and  we  once  more  lepadiate  the 
illogical  conclusion  and  protest  against  the  unfair  accusation. 

Professor  Boardman  admits  that  the  New  Theology  still  finds  a  use  for 
the  language  of  substitution  and  expiation,  but  charges  that  such  lan- 
guage is  used  without  right,  for  it  is  built  on  forensic  and  goyermnental 
theology,  to  which  the  theory  he  criticises  is  opposed.  We  were  startled 
by  the  claim  that  the  language  employed  to  designate  the  sacrificial  of- 
fering of  Christ  on  behalf  of  sinners  owes  its  existence  to  forensic  and 
governmental  theology.  We  had  supposed  that  the  original  source  of 
such  words  and  phrases  is  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, and  that  it  was  the  great  fact,  spiritually  apprehended,  rather 
than  a  particular  philosophy,  of  atonement  which  gave  to  the  world  such 
terms  as  "  propitiation,"  "  sacrifice,"  "  ransom,"  "  Christ  died  for  us," 
*<  Christ  died  for  our  sins,"  and  the  like.  It  must  be  admitted,  however, 
that  the  professor  had  previously  said  that  theology,  Christian  doctrine, 
and  the  gospel  mean  the  same  thing.  As  his  theology  is  the  govern^ 
mental  theology,  we  understand  him  to  mean  that  the  gospel  and  the 
governmental  theology  are  identicaL  For  our  own  part,  however,  we 
have  for  a  long  tdme  rated  the  gospel  higher  than  any  of  the  theologies 
into  which  men  have  attempted  to  reduce  it. 

The  New  Theology  (we  use  the  phrase  only  for  convenience)  is  an 
iceberg  of  which  Professor  Boardman  is  very  much  afraid.  He  believes 
that  there  b  more  to  it  than  appears  on  the  surface.  He  attempted  on 
the  platform  to  measure  its  depth  and  area.  But  we  respectfully  submit 
that  if  his  knowledge  of  what  is  out  of  sight  is  no  more  accurate  than 
of  what  is  in  sight,  the  information  he  offers  concerning  the  hidden  dan- 
gers of  the  New  Theology  should  not  be  implicitly  depended  on. 

We  should  be  interested  now  if  Dr.  Boardman,  who  is  a  professional 
theologian,  would  indicate  that  opinion  concerning  the  fate  of  the  heathen 
which  alone  may  properly  be  held,  and  then  show  that  it  is  in  strict 
agreement  with  what  he  caUs  the  old  theology,  and  that  it  has  no  danger- 
ous nor  rationalistic  tendencies. 


Rev.  Dr.  Tatlob,  of  the  Tabernacle  Church  in  New  York  city,  ad- 
vocated the  theory  that  salvation  is  possible  without  knowledge  of  the 
gospel.  Although  he  had  expressed  a  strong  suspicion  of  theodicies  that 
are  made  by  mere  men,  he  advanced  a  theodicy  of  his  own,  a  moment 
later,  in  these  words  :  — 

*'  Light  is  the  measure  of  responsibility,  and  wherever  there  is  light  from 
the  begiimiog  until  now,  there  is  Christ.'' 

This  theory  was  evidently  advanced  as  a  complete  solution  of  the 
problem,  and  the  statement  was  greeted  with  applause.  More  was  meant 
than  that  the  heathen  have  light  enough  to  condemn  them,  and  are  justly 
exposed  to  the  wrath  of  God.    It  was  phunly  implied  that  the  heathen 
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have  ligbt  enougfa  to  save  them  and  to  bring  them  ii^  a  state  of  recon- 
ciliation with  Grod.  And  Balration  tiuu  obtained  is  Christian  salration, 
because  *'  wherever  there  is  light  from  the  beginning  ontil  now,  there  is 
Christ"  It  can  hardly  be  doabted  that  the  speaker,  and  those  who  i^ 
plaaded  his  words,  had  in  mind  more  than  a  bare  possibility  of  salvation, 
realized  only  in  a  few  exceptional  cases.  No  appreciable  relief  concern- 
ing the  fate  of  the  masses  of  heathendom  would  be  gained  by  the  sugges- 
tion of  a  possibility  which  is  seldom  brought  to  accomplishment  It  seems 
to  have  been  meant  that  considerable  numbers  of  the  heathen,  amounting 
to  a  great  multitude,  are  saved  in  some  way  by  Christ,  yet  without  knowl- 
edge of  the  gospeL  We  therefore  seriously  inquire  what  position  is  really 
taken  by  Dr.  Taylor  and  those  who  agree  with  him.  Do  they  mean  that 
large  numbers  of  the  heathen  are  being  saved  without  knowledge  of  the 
gospel  ?  Rev.  Dr.  Behrends,  of  Brookljrn,  todc  a  veiy  comprehensive 
view  of  the  numbers  reached  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  presumably  for 
their  salvation.     He  said  :  — 

**  We  can  hold  fast  to  the  dedsiveness  of  the  present  mortal  life  without 
surrendering  a  conviction  that,  in  ways  unknown  to  us,  God,  by  his  grace  in 
Jesus  Christ,  and  by  invisible  operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  reaching  thou- 
sands and  millions  of  men,  who  in  this  life  never  heard  the  gospel  of  God's 
love.** 

Reaching  them  how  ?  For  their  condemnation  only,  that  Grod  may 
be  justified  in  sentencing  them  to  eternal  woe  ?  Most  certainly  it  would 
seem  for  their  salvation,  since  grace  could  not  be  sufficient  for  con- 
demnation if  it  were  not  possible,  through  it,  to  repent  and  be  saved. 
Merely  because,  as  all  agree,  whatever  knowledge  of  duty  and  of  God 
men  have  is  mediated  by  the  Logos,  are  we  to  conclude  that  thousands 
and  millions  of  men  are  being  reached  by  the  grace  of  Grod  for  their 
salvation,  but  without  the  gospel  ?  And  does  not  such  a  theory  make 
Gk>d's  invisible  and  unknown  grace  more  effective  than  the  gospel,  which 
thus  far  counts  its  conquests  in  numbers  more  moderate  than  millions  ? 
In  a  word,  are  we  to  understand  that  the  Spirit  which,  as  all  agree,  is 
sent  to  all  men,  comes  to  vast  numbers  of  them  apart  from  the  gospel  for 
their  everlasting  salvation?  If  the  theory  means  less  than  this,  it  is 
worthless  as  a  solution.  A  bare  possibility  seldom  realized  leaves  the 
problem  as  dark  as  ever.  If  the  theory  means  as  much  as  this,  it  is  a 
fundamental  departure  from  the  Calvinism  on  which  the  Board  professes 
to  stand.     This  Dr.  Behrends  frankly  admitted :  — 

*<  I  concur  very  heartily  in  what  my  brother  and  &iend.  Dr.  Taylor,  has  said 
on  this  platform  this  morning,  that  wherever  there  is  light  there  is  Christ ;  but 
I  beg  also  to  say  that  that  is  not  Calvinism,  neither  consistent  nor  inconsistent 
Dr.  Boardman  has  said  that  crypto-Lutheranism  is  a  heresy.  I  beg  to  say  that 
that  doctrine  is  crypto-Lutheranism,  and  it  is  not  Calvinism." 

The  theory  appears  to  be,  then,  that  men  who  have  no  gospel  and  no 
preacher  do  have  Christ  in  sufficient  clearness  and  power  to  become 
reconciled  to  God  and  to  obtain  eternal  life.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
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«  Missionary  Heraldy"  in  its  latest  issne,  quotes,  widi  emphatic  approval, 
the  following  passage  £rom  the  letter  of  a  missionary  to  theological 
students :  — 

^  At  this  point  I  can  answer  jour  question  as  to  what  led  me  to  decide  to  he 
a  missionary.  I  could  almost  say  bare  figures  oyerwhelmed  me,  and  as  I  read 
that  there  were  856,000,000  of  heathen,  30,000  a  day  going  to  death  without 
Christ,  I  was  fairly  staggered,  and  questioned,  Do  we  believe  it  ?  Do  we  really 
believe  it?" 

At  the  missionary  rooms  it  evidently  is  believed  that  the  heathen  are 
without  Christ.  It  is  the  ordinary,  established  mode  of  evangelical  ex- 
pression to  say  that  the  heathen  are  perishing  because  they  do  not  have 
Christ,  because  the  church  is  not  carrying  Christ  to  them.  On  the  plat- 
form at  Springfield  it  was  proclaimed,  by  the  supporters  of  the  Prudential 
Conmiittee,  that  the  heathen  have  Christ,  and  in  a  measure  sufficient  for 
salvation.  Since  a  given  theory  is  strongly  opposed,  it  is  reasonable  to 
ask  a  clear  statement  of  the  opinion  which  may  properly  be  held  concern- 
ing the  fate  of  the  heathen.  This  request  vrill  be  renewed  by  us,  in  the 
hope  that  some  positive  opinion  will  be  indicated. 


Rev.  Db.  Noble's  sermon  before  the  Board  appears  to  have  made  on 
many  minds  the  impression  received  by  a  well-known  corporate  member, 
not  residing  in  New  England,  who  writes  to  an  editor  of  this  Review, 
inquiring  whether  it  would  not  be  well  to  call  attention  to  the  fact, 

'^That  the  grand  discourse  of  Dr.  Noble,  the  pronounced  anti-Andover 
divine,  contained  not  a  single  sentence  inconsistent  with  the  Andover  hypo- 
thesis ?  He  brought  forward  not  a  motive  other  than  would  have  been  urged 
by  yourself,  had  you  been  the  preacher.  I  watched  every  sentence  with  thai 
point  in  view.    It  is  rather  a  telling  fact.*' 

THE  RECORD  AT  SPRINGFIELD:   ACTS  AND  RESOLUTIONa 
We  print  here,  for  future  reference  and  use,  the  transactions  at  Springy 
field  which  relate  to  questions  now  under  discussion. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations,  appointed  by  the  Vice-President  of 
the  Board  at  the  opening  of  the  meeting,  consisted  of  Rev.  L.  H.  Cobb, 
D.  D.,  of  New  York,  Rev.  Dr.  G.  S.  F.  Savage,  of  Illinois,  and  ex-Governor 
Horace  Fairbanks,  of  Vermont.  The  Report  from  the  Prudential  Com- 
mittee of  the  Home  Department  was  read  by  Secretary  Alden,  and  referred 
to  a  Committee  of  seven  members,  namely.  Prof.  Greorge  N.  Boardman, 
D.  D.,  of  Illinois,  Prof.  George  P.  Fisher,  D.  D.,  of  Connecticut,  the  Rev. 
A.  B.  Robbins,  D.  D.,  of  Iowa,  Pros.  M.  H.  Buckham,  D.  D.,  of  Vei^ 
mont,  the  Rev.  George  R.  Leavitt,  D.  D.,  of  Ohio,  the  Hon.  Edward  S. 
Jones,  of  Minnesota,  John  N.  Stickney,  Esq.,  of  Connecticut. 

The  Report  of  the  Prudential  Committee  on  The  Expediency  of  calling 
Councils  in  certain  Difficult  Cases  was  read  by  Secretary  Smith.  Ex- 
President  Porter  moved :  — 
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In  yiew  of  the  fact  that  the  sabjeet  matter  of  this  Report  is  similar  to  tliat 
which  has  already  been  sabmitted  to  the  Home  Conmuttee,  that  the  Report  be 
plaoed  in  the  hands  of  that  Conmiittee. 

The  motion  was  seconded,  and  being  pat  by  the  Chair,  was  lost  by  91 
noes  to  49  ayes. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  Board  adopt  the  last  sentence  of 
the  Report,  namely,  — 

**  The  Pradential  Committee  deem  the  measure  sabmitted  for  their  consid- 
eration inexpedient.'' 

Rev.  Dr.  William  £.  Merriman  moved  that  the  following  words  be 
added:  — 

But  this  Board  does  not  discredit  the  results  of  councils  as  representing  the 
doctrinal  judgments  and  fellowship  of  the  Congregational  churches. 

This  amendment  was  rejected.  The  original  motion  was  then  carried 
by  a  vote  of  110  to  19. 

The  Conmiittee  on  the  Report  of  the  Home  Department  offered  a  ma- 
jority and  a  minority  report  The  former  was  presented  by  Professor 
Boardman,  and  concluded  with  recommending  the  adoption  of  the  follow- 
ing resolutions :  — 

Resolved,  Firstf  That  we  consider  it  a  reason  for  profound  gratitude  to  God 
that  so  much  of  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  cause  of  missioDs  has  been 
awakened  among  the  young  men  and  young  women  of  our  land,  and  that  this 
Board  has  been  so  amply  sustained  in  its  demand  for  funds  and  for  laborers. 

Second,  That  the  Board  adheres  to  the  position,  taken  at  the  last  annual 
meeting  at  Des  Moines,  concerning  the  doctrine  of  future  probation,  reafiBrms 
its  utterances  made  at  that  time,  and  accepts  the  interpretation  of  the  Pruden- 
tial Committee  as  the  true  interpretation  of  its  action. 

Third,  That  we  recommend  to  the  Prudential  Committee  an  unabated  care- 
fulness in  guarding  the  Board  from  any  conunittal  to  the  approval  of  that 
doctrine. 

This  report  was  signed  by  George  N.  Boardman,  A.  B.  Bobbins,  Greorge 
R.  Leavitt,  E.  S.  Jones,  and  J.  N.  Stickney.  The  minority  report  was 
read  by  Professor  Fisher.  It  recommended  the  passage  of  the  following 
resolutions :  — 

1.  The  Board  reaffirms  the  position  that  neither  this  Board  nor  the  Pruden- 
tial Committee  is  in  any  sense  a  theological  court,  to  settle  doctrinal  points  of 
belief. 

2.  The  Board  also  si>ecially  approves  and  commends  the  statement  of  the 
manual  for  missionary  candidates,  that  **  It  is  a  glorious  &et  that  the  points 
which  constitute  emphatically  the  message  of  missionaries  to  the  heathen  are 
those  in  which  all  eyangelical  bodies  mainly  agree.''  And  it  would  have  its 
missionaries  always  remember  that  they  are  sent  to  preach  and  teach  these 
essential  truths  of  Christianity. 

8.  The  missionaries  of  this  Board  shall  have  the  same  right  of  private  judg- 
ment in  the  interpretation  of  (rod's  word,  and  the  same  freedom  of  thought 
and  of  speech,  as  are  enjoyed  by  their  ministerial  brethren  in  this  country.  In 
the  exercise  of  their  rights  they  should  have  constant  and  careful  regard  to 
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the  work  of  their  associates  and  to  the  harmony  and  effectireness  of  the  nus- 
sioDS  in  which  the j  labor. 

4.  All  persons,  otherwise  well  qualified,  are  to  be  regarded  as  acceptable 
candidates  for  missionary  appointment,  who  heartily  receive  the  fundamental 
troths  of  the  gospel,  held  in  common  by  the  churches  sustaining  the  Board, 
and  ascertained  by  their  actual  usages. 

The  minority  report  was  signed  by  George  P.  Fbher  and  M.  H.  Buck- 
ham.  Mr.  J.  N.  Stickney  recorded  his  assent  to  the  resolutions  with 
which  it  concluded.  It  was  moved  to  substitute  the  resolutions  offered  by 
the  minority  of  the  Committee  for  the  second  and  third  resolutions  sub- 
mitted by  Uie  majority.  The  debate  on  this  motion  was  closed  at  4  p.  m., 
and  the  Board  proceeded  to  the  election  of  corporate  members  and  of 
o£Bcer8. 

The  Committee  on  New  Members  reported  through  its  chairman,  Rev. 
£.  N.  Packard,  that  there  were  thirteen  vacancies  in  the  Corporation, 
two  caused  by  resignation  and  eleven  by  death.  The  Conmuttee  pre- 
sented a  list  of  names  which  were  immediately  distributed  on  a  printed 
ballot.  The  names  thus  proposed  were,  Rev.  Dr.  Greorge  F.  Pentecost, 
Rev.  Thomas  B.  McLeod,  John  F.  Anderson,  Jr.,  John  H.  Washburn, 
Rev.  William  Edwards  Park,  from  New  York ;  Roland  Swift,  from  Con- 
necticut; Rev.  Dr.  Greorge  B.  Leavitt,  from  Ohio;  Rev.  Dr.  Arthur 
little,  from  Blinois ;  Elijah  Swift,  from  Wisconsin  ;  Dea.  E.  A.  Studley, 
Homer  Merriam,  Rev.  George  A.  Tewksbury,  and  Moses  A.  Herrick,  from 
Massachusetts.  It  was  moved  from  the  floor  to  add  the  name  of  Rev. 
Alexander  McEenzie,  D.  D.  This  motion  was  passed.  It  was  further 
moved  to  add  the  name  of  President  Dwight  of  Yale  College,  but  Dr. 
Dwight  declined  to  be  put  in  nomination.  The  members  previously  pro- 
posed were  then  elected  by  ballot,  and  were  invited  to  take  their  seats  with 
the  corporation.  The  Board  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers. 
It  was  voted  that  the  number  of  secretaries  be  three.  The  Committee  on 
Officers  presented  a  majority  Report,  recommending  that  the  Prudential 
Committee  consist  of  ten  members,  and  the  reelection  of  the  old  board 
of  officers,  substituting  the  name  of  Richard  S.  Storrs,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  for 
that  of  Mark  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  removed  by  death.  The  minority 
report  offered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Vose  concurred  with  the  majority,  with  the 
following  exceptions :  For  the  Presidency  of  the  Board  it  nominated  Pres- 
ident James  B.  Ajigell,  LL.  D.,  and  for  Home  Secretary  Rev.  George  M. 
Boynton,  D.  D. ;  it  also  recommended  that  the  number  of  the  Prudential 
Committee  be  eleven,  and  that  the  name  of  Rev.  Alexander  McKenzie, 
D.  D.,  be  added  to  the  list  proposed  by  the  majority.  The  motion  to 
make  the  Committee  eleven  (the  number  approved  at  Des  Moines)  was 
lost  by  78  nays  to  63  yeas.  Tickets  were  distributed  in  accordance  with 
the  two  reports.     The  result  of  the  ballot  was  announced  as  follows :  — 

Whole  number  of  votes,  167. 

President :  Richard  8.  Storrs,  D.  D.,  LL.  D..  111. 

Vice-President :  Eliphalet  W.  Blatchf  ord,  167. 
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Prudential  Committee :  AugostiiA  C.  ThompMui,  D.  D.,  156  ;  £zra  A.  FaioB- 
worth,  163  ;  Joseph  S.  Ropes,  167  ;  Edwin  B.  Webb,  D.  D.,  124 ;  Charles  a 
Burr,  166  ;  Elbridge  Torrey,  162  ;  Albert  H.  Rornb,  D.  D.,  161  ;  William  P. 
Ellison,  167  ;  Edward  S.  Atwood,  D.  D.,  165  ;  Rev.  Charles  A.  Dickinson,  156. 

Corresponding  Secretaries :  Nathaniel  6.  Ckrk,  D.  D^  166 ;  Edmund  E. 
Alden,  D.  D.,  120 ;  Judson  Smith,  D.  D.,  166.  [We  omit  the  remainder  of 
the  list.] 

The  vote  for  President  AngeU  was  announced  as  56  ;  for  Dr.  Boynton,  55.  As 
the  whole  number  of  ballots  oast  was  167,  some  mistalre  was  eyidently  made 
in  stating  the  ballot  for  Home  Secretary. 

These  elections  haying  concladed,  the  vote  was  immediately  taken  ea 
the  motion  to  subetitate  the  resolations  presented  by  Professor  Fisher  for 
the  second  and  third  of  those  submitted  by  Professor  Boardman.  The 
motion  was  lost ;  43  ayes,  95  nays. 

President  Seelye,  of  Amherst,  then  offered  the  following  amend- 
ment :  — 

Resolved,  That  declining  to  give  specific  instructions  in  respect  of  doctrinal 
questions,  we  hereby  express  our  hope  and  confidence  that  the  Prudential  Com- 
mittee and  officers  of  this  Board  will  so  conduct  its  affairs  as  to  guard  the 
soundness  of  faith  and  efficiency  of  service  of  its  missionaries,  and  to  keep  the 
unity  of  the  churches  whose  agents  we  are. 

This  amendment  was  lost ;  51  yeas,  88  nays. 

At  the  closing  session  of  the  Board  Rev.  Dr.  Plumb  introduced  the 
following  Resolution,  which  was  seconded  by  ex-President  Porter :  — 

Resolved,  That  agreeably  to  the  well-known  desire  of  the  Secretaries  and 
the  Prudential  Committee,  a  committee  of  seven  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  at  this  meeting  to  examine  into  the  organization  of  this  Board  and  to 
inquire  also  into  the  methods  of  its  administration,  and  to  report  at  the  next 
annual  meeting  any  changes  in  the  organization  or  administration  that  they 
may  recommend. 

Professor  Smyth  suggested  the  insertion  of  the  words  "and  prino^ 
pies  "  after  the  word  "  methods.^'  Dr.  Plumb  accepted  the  amendment 
The  resolution  failed  of  adoption. 

Some  documents  which  are  not  a  part  of  the  Minutes  deserve  a  place 
here. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  May  2, 1887. 

Dear  Sm,  —  The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Board  will  he 
held  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  conunencing  on  Tuesday,  the  fourth  day  of  October 
next.  There  is  good  reason  to  think  that  at  this  meeting  there  will  be  a 
vigorous  effort  made  to  change  the  policy  of  the  Board  with  reference  to  send« 
ing  out  teachers  of  other  doctrines  than  those  which  are  commonly  held  by 
our  churches,  or,  failing  in  this,  to  induce  the  Board  to  resign  to  other  bodies 
the  duty  of  deciding  upon  the  theological  qualifications  of  candidates  for  its 
service.  It  is  evident  that  to  do  either  of  these  things  would  be  to  condenm 
the  present  management  of  the  Board,  and  revolutionize  it,  to  change  its  con- 
stitution, to  take  away  all  guaranty  of  the  purity  of  its  religious  teaching,  to 
alter  its  relation  to  the  churches,  to  subject  it  to  suspicion  and  distrust,  and 
to  seriously  injure  and  perhaps  destroy  it 
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In  view  of  these  things,  at  a  conference  of  certain  prominent  friends  of  the 
present  and  past  constitution  and  management  of  the  Board,  held  in  New  York 
City,  April  14,  1887,  the  undersigned  were  appointed  a  committee  to  take 
such  measures  as  may  be  deemed  wise,  and  especially  to  secure  as  full  an  at- 
tendance as  possible  of  the  friends  of  the  present  management  and  policy  of 
the  Board  at  the  next  Annual  Meeting. 

In  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  and  in  the  belief  that  you  favor  the  ancient 
and  traditional  policy  of  the  Board,  we  respectfuUy  present  for  your  considera- 
tion the  importance  of  your  being  present  at  the  meeting  in  Springfield,  and 
of  your  laying  your  plans  for  the  summer  with  that  in  view.  If  ever  the 
cause  of  Chnst  and  evangelical  truth  needed  your  help,  it  needs  it  now.  We 
hope  that  nothing  will  prevent  you  from  being  present  at  that  meeting.  Will 
you  be  so  kind  as  to  in/arm  us,  at  your  earliest  convenience,  whether  we  may 
confidently  rely  upon  your  being  present,  Providence  permitting  ? 
In  behalf  of  many  friends  of  the  Board  and  of  evangelical  truth,  we  are, 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  E.  Todd, 
Pastor  Church  of  the  Redeemer,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

BuRDETT  Hart, 
Pastor  First  Congregational  Church,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Michael  Bdrnham, 
Pastor  First  Congregational  Church,  Springfield,  Mass. 

The  following  letter  appeared  in  the  "  Springfield  Republican  **  of  Oc- 
tober 3,  1887.    It  states  that  the  original  is  given  <<wi1ih  substantial 

accuracy.*' 

[Private.] 

Nbw  Haven, , . 

Dear  Sir  :  You  are  invited  to  attend  a  private  conference 


of  those  of  the  corporate  members  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  who  are  friendly  to 
the  present  administration  and  policy,  at  the  chapel  of  the  First  Church,  at 
10  A.  M.,  Tuesday,  October  4.    Admission  only  by  ticket. 

John  E.  Todd, 
[Tickets  inelosed.]  Chairman  of  Committee. 

The  proposed  conference  waa  held  at  Olivet  Church  chapel  at  the  hour 
designated.  The  Board  met  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day.  It  is 
generally  understood  that  the  decisions  of  the  ^'  conference  "  were  carried 
out  in  the  action  of  the  Board  as  above  recorded. 

We  would  now  call  attention  to  certain  particulars  in  this  record. 

1.  The  Board  refused  to  permit  the  question  of  the  use  of  councils  to 
be  considered  in  connection  with  that  of  the  principles  of  administrar 
tion. 

A  vote  WBS  forced,  at  the  outset,  on  the  naked  question  of  councils,  and 
this  in  a  merely  specific  relation,  that  of  difficult  cases.  There  was  thus 
no  opportunity  given  for  the  discussion  either  of  the  larger  issues  which 
the  question  of  councils  involves,  or  of  their  availability  as  a  measure  of 
conciliation  and  harmony.  The  result  was  thus  a  barren  one,  and  settles 
nothing. 

2.  The  Board  refused  to  recognize  the  place  which  councils  have  al- 
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wa3r8  had  in  the  Congregatioiud  Polity  as  an  agency  for  determining  doc- 
trinal fellowship. 

When  Dr.  Merriman's  amendment  was  rejected  we  wondered,  at  first, 
whether  this  was  not  a  mere  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  the 
majority  —  something  unnecessary,  bat  explicable  on  the  score  of  ab- 
sorption in  the  main  purpose  and  indifference  to  secondary  issues.  But, 
on  reflection,  we  accredit  these  leaders  with  a  full  measure  of  consis- 
tency and  astuteness.  The  whole  course  of  the  argument,  as  conducted 
by  their  side,  was  adverse  to  Congregationalism.  They  were  obliged  to 
discredit  councils  in  order  to  maintain  their  own  positions  as  already 
agreed  upon  and  subsequently  defined.  Congregationalism  is  essentially 
and  fundamentally  opposed  to  the  action  which  already  had  been  deter- 
mined upon,  and  on  the  following  day  was  taken,  respecting  the  doctrinal 
authority  of  the  Board  and  its  agent,  the  Prudential  Committee.  The 
rejection  of  Dr.  Merriman*s  amendment  is  thus  of  special  significance. 
As  an  eminent  pastor  has  said,  <<T1ie  Boatd  has  placed  itself  squarely 
across  the  track  of  Congregationalism." 

3.  The  Board  also  refused  to  reaffirm  the  position  that  it  is  "not  a 
theological  court  to  settle  doctrinal  points  of  belief." 

It  could  not  consistently  do  otherwise  and  carry  out  the  programme. 
It  was  bent  upon  giving  a  decision  in  a  theological  controversy.  If  it 
be  said  that  in  rejecting  Professor  Fisher's  first  resolution  it  simply 
intended  to  set  it  aside  in  order  to  accompUsh  its  main  purpose,  we  reply : 
its  main  purpose  was  wholly  antagonistic  to  that  resolution.  It  could  not 
consistently  act  as  a  theological  court  and  vote  that  it  was  not  one.  We 
give  Dr.  Todd  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  majority  the  credit  also,  at  this 
point,  of  self-consistency. 

4.  The  Board  refused  to  reaffirm  its  original  catholic  platform,  and 
emphasize,  with  the  Manual,  the  fact  that  the  message  its  missionaries 
are  to  proclaim  is  the  truth,  "in  which  all  evangelical  bodies  mainly 
agree."  How  could  it  do  this,  and  in  the  same  breath  instruct  all  its 
missionaries  to  preach  and  teach  the  special  dogma  which  it  was  about  to 
adopt,  and  soon  did  adopt  ? 

5.  The  Board  refused  to  concede  to  its  missionaries  the  same  liberty 
of  thought  and  speech  as  is  enjoyed  by  their  ministerial  brethren  at  home. 
We  have  often  urged  that  this  is  the  necessary  implication  in  the  policy 
of  the  Home  Secretary  and  the  Prudential  Committee.  The  rejection  of 
Professor  Fisher's  third  resolution  was  as  good  as  an  avowal  that  such 
liberty  cannot  be  permitted.  If  this  resolution  had  been  congruous  with 
Dr.  Boardman's  resolutions,  he  and  his  supporters  in  the  committee  would 
naturally  have  appropriated  it  If  so  large  a  body  as  the  majority  had 
not  been  for  the  time  welded  into  a  compact  mass,  to  be  hurled  at  a  par- 
ticular dogma  by  skillful  hands,  some  one  or  more  would  doubtless  have 
recoiled  from  the  act  of  voting  down  in  a  New  England  city  the  proposi- 
tion that  a  missionary  of  the  American  Board  "  shall  have  the  same  right 
of  private  judgment  in  the  interpretation  of  God's  word,  and  the  same 
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freedom  of  speech  as  are  enjoyed  by  their  ministerial  brethren  in  this 
country."  Bat  no  voice  from  the  majority  was  raised  in  protestation. 
We  grant  that  the  rejection  of  an  amendment  does  not  always  imply 
dtsapproval  of  its  sentiment  But  it  is  equally  true,  and  in  this  case  most 
pertinent,  that  men  are  always  quick  to  discover  the  bearing  of  a  pro- 
posal that  crosses  their  instincts  and  settled  convictions  ;  that  a  friend  of 
liberty  will  not  be  found  voting  down  a  proposition  in  favor  of  liberty ; 
that  an  advocate  of  temperance  will  not  vote  down  a  temperance  resolu- 
tion ;  that  a  man  who  believes  that  the  Board  should  concede  the  same 
rights  to  their  missionaries  as  do  the  churches  to  their  pastors  will  not  vote 
down  a  resolution  affirming  this  concession.  The  leaders,  at  least,  knew 
what  they  were  doing.  They  do  not  believe  in  granting  equal  liberty  ; 
and  under  the  cover  of  Dr.  Boardman's  resolutions  the  Board  has  said 
positively  what  it  said  at  least  negatively  in  rejecting  Dr.  Fisher's  third 
resolution.  What  the  effect  of  this  will  be  on  missionaries  in  the  field 
remains  to  be  seen. 

6.  The  Board  refused  to  declare  its  willingness  to  appoint  candidates 
who  heartily  accept  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  gospel  as  thesjs  are 
attested  in  the  usages  of  the  churches. 

The  Board  having  decided  that  councils  should  not  be  employed  to 
determine  whether  candidates  are  sound  in  the  faith  held  by  the  churches, 
Professor  Fisher's  fourth  resolution  proposed  that  the  Prudential  Com- 
mittee, in  judging  of  such  soundness,  should  be  guided  by  the  actual 
usages  of  the  churches.  Even  this  amount  of  deference  was  spumed. 
Here,  again,  there  was  perfect  consistency.  A  majority  intent  itself  on  in- 
structing the  Committee  in  sound  doctrine  could  not  logically  refer  the 
Committee  to  the  churches  for  instruction. 

7.  The  Board  refused  to  instruct  the  Comnuttee  so  to  conduct  its  affairs 
as  to  '^  keep  the  unity  of  the  churches.*' 

8.  The  Board  declined,  after  nearly  one  third  of  its  members  had  de- 
clared in  the  most  emphatic  way  their  disapproval  of  the  policy  of  the 
Home  Department,  to  make  any  investigation  into  its  methods  and  prin- 
ciples of  administration.  This  simply  leaves  the  charges  against  the 
Home  Secretary,  which  have  been  current,  in  the  field. 

9.  The  Board  has  instructed  the  Committee  not  to  appoint  any  candi- 
date who  cannot  subscribe  to  the  dogma  of  the  universal  decisiveness  of 
this  life.  It  has  elevated  this  dogma  to  the  rank  of  an  essential  doctrine 
of  Christianity.  Starting  a  year  ago  with  a  cautionary  resolution  against 
committing  the  Board  to  a  doctrine  erroneously  so  designated,  it  has  now 
committed  itself  to  a  dogma  which  is  more  and  more  seen  to  be  unten- 
able. 

We  are  aware  that  some  of  our  conservative  friends  are  tr3ring  to 
soften  the  harshness  of  the  action  at  Springfield  by  pointing  to  the  case 
designated  as  that  of  *'  Miss  P."  Before  the  report  of  the  Prudential 
Committee  was  read  by  Dr.  Alden  we  hoped  that  there  was  some  relaxa- 
tion at  this  point.    But  we  find  that  the  Committee's  vote  refers  expressly 
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to  the  Home  Secretary's  recommendation,  and  ihat  this  recommendation 
contains  these  words :  "  The  Home  Secretary  recommends  the  appoint- 
ment of  Miss  P.  .  .  .  with  the  understanding  that  she  emphasizes  in  her 
thought  upon  the  matter  of  the  decisiveness  of  character  formed  during 
the  present  life  as  rehtted  to  the  issues  of  the  final  judgment,  the  words 
of  our  Lord  as  recorded  in  John  v.  29."  What  the  Secretary  under- 
stands these  words  to  teach  there  can  he  no  question,  however  we  may 
disagree  with  his  interpretation.  The  Committee  sends  her  out  an  this 
recommendation.  We  cannot  see  that  Dr.  McKenzie  stated  the  position 
of  the  Secretary  and  the  Committee  any  too  strongly.     And,  if  this  be  so, 

—  and  other  reasons  for  this  conclusion  can  be  given  if  necessary, — 
the  Board  has  committed  itself  unqualifiedly  to  the  full  measure  of  the 
Home  Secretary's  creed  and  policy.  It  has  made  that  creed  a  law. 
Loyalty  to  the  Board,  on  the  part  of  its  missionaries,  now  means  that 
this  particular  dogma  of  the  universal  decisiveness  of  this  life  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  their  message.  They  cannot  he  agnostic.  They  cannot  even 
leave  the  whole  matter  to  Grod,  in  humble  and  reverent  submission.  They 
must  preach  a  positive  dogma.  As  Prof esser  Phelps  says,  —  his  words 
are  quoted  approvingly  in  the  Report,  —  "On  this  point  it  will  not  do 
for  a  religious  teacher  to  say  ^  I  do  not  know.'  He  ought  to  know."  The 
Home  Secretary  says  —  now  in  the  niune  of  the  Board  — '  he  must  know 

—  or  we  will  have  none  of  him  in  our  service,  though  we  appreciate 
highly  his  ability  and  his  Christian  excellence,  and  are  greatly  drawn  to 
him.' 

Thus,  to  put  down  a  hypothesis  which  it  is  claimed  scarcely  anybody 
accepts,  and  which  it  was  sufficiently  evident  was  most  imperfectly 
understood,  the  Board  has  violated  the  fundamental  principles  of  its 
own  organization,  depreciated  and  antagonized  the  polity  of  the  churches 
to  which  it  must  look  for  suj^rt,  surrendered  itself  to  party  leaders 
whose  weapons  have  been  largely  those  of  misrepresentation  and  alarm 
yielded  to  a  temporary  panic  created  by  religious  journals  that  have 
made  themselves  the  organs  and  abettors  of  this  exaggeration,  imposed 
upon  its  missionaries  a  yoke  which  they  of  all  men  should  not  be  called 
upon  to  bear,  and  exhibited  to  the  churches  which  these  missionaries  have 
planted  the  spectacle  of  an  intolerance  that  can  only  be  fruitful  of  di- 
vision and  strife  wherever  it  is  accepted  as  an  example. 

As  we  sat  on  the  platform  of  the  Board  our  thoughts  went  back  two 
centuries  and  a  half  to  the  time  when  William  Pynchon  founded  the 
beautiful  city  which  was  entertaining  so  hospitably  the  inmiense  attend- 
ance. He  came  with  few  companions,  but  he  won  their  esteem,  and  they 
called  their  town  Springfield  in  honor  of  the  place  of  his  birth.  He 
thought  long  and  deeply  on  the  mysteries  of  redemption,  and  published  a 
book  in  which  he  ventured  to  dispute  the  reigning  dogma  that  Christ  suf- 
fered literally  the  torments  of  the  damned.  For  this,  with  other  offenses 
against  the  accepted  theory  of  man's  redemption,  his  book  was  burned  by 
the  common  executioner  in  the  market-place  at  Boston,  and  its  author  was 
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rammoned  before  tbe  General  Conrt,  and  subjected  to  proceedings  which 
seem  to  have  ended  only  with  his  withdrawal  from  the  country.  The  mo- 
tive to  this  intolerance  was  the  same  which  influenced  certain  men  on 
the  platform  of  the  Board.  Then  it  was  partly  the  fear  that  the  orthodoxy 
of  Massachusetts  would  be  doubted  in  Old  England.  Now  it  is  partly  the 
fear  that  Congregationalism  will  be  challenged  by  the  Presbyterianism 
which  it  confronts  in  the  West  Then  orthodoxy  was  alarmed  because  it 
had  not  learned  to  distinguish  between  doctrine  and  dogma,  essentials 
and  non-essentials.  The  same  mistake  was  repeated  at  Springfield.  It 
is  encouraging  to  remember  that  William  Pynchon's  contention,  at  least 
in  the  particular  we  have  specified,  would  have  had  in  its  favor  the  suf- 
frages of  all  those  who  in  other  respects  repeated  in  this  year  of  grace 
the  essential  folly  of  his  persecutors.  We  make  no  prediction  —  but  it  is 
our  inmost  conviction  that  future  conservatives,  and  that  at  no  distant  day, 
will  wonder  at  the  acts  of  the  majority  at  Springfield  as  this  majority  now 
does  at  the  deeds  of  their  predecessors  in  the  case  of  William  Pynchon.^ 


THE  CASE  OF  THE  MAJORITY. 

Thb  American  Board,  as  represented  by  the  present  majority  of  its 
corporate  members,  is  now  on  trial  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion.  The 
case  for  the  defendants  is  more  ably  and  plausibly  stated  in  a  recent  edi- 
torial in  '^  The  Congregationalist "  than  anywhere  else  within  our  knowl- 
edge, and  we  make  it  therefore  the  text  for  a  few  observations. 

The  writer  concedes  that  the  Board  is  not  a  theological  court  and  has 
DO  power  ^^  to  decide  any  theological  question  as  such."  Its  work  is  to 
select  and  support  missionaries.  In  appointing  men  it  must  ascertain 
their  fitness  for  service.  This  implies  that  in  some  way  their  theological 
qualifications  must  be  ascertained.  The  writer  quietly  assumes  that  this 
examination  must  be  conducted  by  the  Board.  The  question  is  then 
raised,  —  the  fundamental  one,  as  we  have  before  pointed  out,  —  What  is 
to  be  the  standard  of  judgment,  or,  in  the  '^  Ck>ngregationalist's  "  language, 
"  What  is  to  govern  the  Board  in  deciding  as  to  an  applicant's  doctrinal 
fitness  ? ''  The  answer  is  given  in  substantially  the  words  of  the  Manual, 
*^  the  doctrines  commonly  held  by  the  churches  sustaining  the  missions 
of  this  Board."  Waiving  any  question  as  to  the  best  method  of  securing 
this  judgment,  —  whether  by  an  examination  through  officers  of  the 
Board,  or  through  the  agencies  instituted  by  the  churches,  —  we  are 
happy  to  agree  with  the  writer  thus  far :  <'  The  Board  is  not  a  delegated 
body,  and  .  .  .  has  no  right  to  decide  theological  questions.     Therefore  it 

*  A  possibly  very  important  motion  made  by  Dr.  Quint  was  passed  without 
discussion,  almost  without  observation.     It  reads:  — 

Resolvedf  That  a  committee  of  seven  be  appointed  to  report  at  the  next 
annual  session  a  rearranged  and  codified  draft  of  the  By-laws  and  Rules  of 
the  Board,  reporting  also  in  a  separate  form  stich  amendments  as  may  seem  de- 
sirable to  the  committee. 
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eannot  aher  the  oommon  failih ;  but  cmn  only  adhere  to  it  until  thechnrdiee 
shall  alter  it"  This,  then,  is  the  writer's  plea  for  the  majori^.  Thej 
were  bound  by  the  common  faith  of  the  churches.  They  ooold  neither 
enUrge  this  faith  nor  diminish  it  The  dogma  of  the  decisiveness  of  the 
present  life  for  every  heathen  who  dies  without  knowledge  of  the  gospel 
is  an  article  of  this  faith.  Therefore  the  Board  had  no  option.  It  was 
shut  ap  to  the  single  doty  of  affirming  that  belief  in  this  doctrine  is  an 
essential  qualification  for  appointment 

1.  Our  first  criticism  upon  this  argument  is  that  its  minor  premise  is  a 
sheer  assumption.  We  have  looked  in  vain  through  all  the  arguments 
presented  by  the  Home  Secretary,  the  Prudential  Committee,  and  their 
principal  defenders  for  any  evidence  to  establish  the  proposition  that  the 
Congregational  churches  of  this  country  hold  to  any  such  belief.  The 
only  proof  we  have  heard  suggested  is,  that  some  local  creeds  contain  the 
doctrine.  We  have  seen  two  such.  One  contains  Dr.  Alden's  phraseol- 
ogy which  the  Creed  Commission  declined  to  indorse.  The  other,  as  we 
learned  from  the  pastor,  is  no  longer  in  force  in  the  admission  of  mem- 
bers as  respects  the  article  in  question.  There  doubtless  are  others,  par- 
ticularly older  creeds,  where  the  phrase  '^  deeds  done  in  the  body "  is 
given  a  universal  extension.  But  rarely,  if  ever,  we  believe,  was  such 
comprehensiveness  of  application  the  result  of  any  careful  consideration 
of  the  question  now  in  issue,  or  of  any  intention  to  decide  it  Our  oppo- 
nents are  fond  of  characterizing  the  hope  that  unevangelized  heathen 
may  not  be  eternally  damned  without  opportunity  of  being  influenced 
by  the  grace  revealed  in  the  Cross  of  Christ,  as  a  novelty  among  us.  The 
Home  Secretary,  at  Des  Moines,  if  we  remember,  emphasized  this  point 
We  concede  this  only  under  certain  limitations,  but  evidently  so  far  as  this 
is  true  it  is  unfair  to  quote  our  local  creeds  as  authoritative  in  the  pre- 
mises. But,  apart  from  all  this,  the  appeal  is  ineffective.  The  creeds,  so 
i&r  as  we  have  examined,  are  evidently  written,  in  the  maiQ,  without  any 
reference  to  this  issue.  Most  of  them,  —  we  admit  that  our  investigation  is 
incomplete,  —  the  great  majority  of  them,  so  far  as  we  have  looked  into 
them,  make  no  allusion  to  the  question  at  all.  It  was  not  before  the 
minds  of  the  writers,  or  if  it  was  they  chose  to  say  nothing  concerning  it 

Further,  no  past  creeds  are  decisive  as  to  the  present  faith  of  the 
churches.  It  is  uncongregational  to  daim  such  authority  for  them.  Con- 
gregationalism never  has  consented  to  be  limited  by  creeds.  No  council, 
in  ordaining  a  minister,  presents  to  him  a  creed  for  subscription.  The 
Uvirig  church,  represented  in  its  councils  or  associations,  or  whatever  body 
is  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  examination  into  the  candidate's  faith, 
judges  for  itself  of  his  doctrinal  soundness,  subject  always  to  the  one  and 
only  perfect  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  the  Word  of  Grod.  What  this  liv- 
ing testimony  to  the  truth  is  cannot  be  decided,  therefore,  by  a  mere  ap- 
peal to  past  creeds.  The  general  action  of  councils,  the  existing  usage  of 
the  churches,  in  respect  to  the  essentials  of  Christian  belief,  is  more  im- 
portant than  any  past  creed.     If  appeal  be  taken  to  this  source  of  evi- 
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dence  the  facts  are  strongly  adverse  to  the  assumption  constantly  made 
by  the  Home  Secretary,  the  Committee,  and  their  supporters.  Tlie  men 
whom  the  Committee  reject,  or  would  reject  if  before  them,  the  churches 
ordain.  This  is  done  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  by  councils  large  and  in- 
fluential, against  which  no  one  raises  a  suspicion  of  improper  constitntion. 
Some  of  the  most  representative  and  pronounced  leaders  of  the  majority 
have  participated  in  these  councils,  and  voted  for  the  conclusion  they 
have  reached.  Indeed,  it  has  become  common  to  defend  the  Committee's 
rejection  of  candidates  by  an  argument  which  concedes  the  truth  of  our 
contention :  namely,  that  a  different  standard  of  doctrinal  soundness 
should  be  applied  to  foreign  missionaries  from  that  applied  to  home  mis- 
sionaries and  pastors.  The  majority  at  Springfield  voted  down  a  resolu- 
tion recognizing  the  equal  liberty  of  the  two  classes :  and  also  refused  to 
permit  an  appeal  to  councils.  All  this  is  a  concession  that  the  leaders  of 
the  majority  know  perfectly  well  that  the  church  of  to-day  does  not  insist 
upon  the  dogma  of  the  universal  decisiveness  of  this  life. 

Nor  can  it  be  successfully  claimed  that  the  majority  at  Springfield  was 
competent,  on  its  own  authority,  to  declare  the  mind  of  the  churches. 
Waiving  now  its  lack  of  commission  to  perform  any  such  function,  it  was 
in  no  proper  sense  a  representative  of  the  common  faith.  It  was  a  mere 
party  —  large,  respectable  as  any  one  may  care  to  claim,  well  organized, 
but  a  party  still,  pure  and  simple.  It  is  the  height  of  arrogance  to  claim 
for  it  any  other  character.  One  third  of  the  corporation  —  or  nearly  so  — 
dissented  from  its  dictum.  Granting  that  the  main  ground  of  dissent  was 
not  primarily  theological,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  portion  of  the  minority 
would  assent  to  the  dogmatic  position  of  the  majority,  that  is,  to  the 
affirmation  of  its  dogma  as  a  necessary  article  of  faith.  If  the  corporate 
members  are  said  to  represent  the  churches,  the  most  that  can  be  claimed 
is,  that  the  majority  represents  two  thirds  of  the  churches.  It  follows 
that  the  Board  has  exalted  to  the  rank  of  an  article  of  the  common 
faith  what  is  held  by  two  thirds  of  the  fellowship  which  it  is  thus  alleged 
to  represent.  But  even  this  is  conceding  too  much.  For  years  the 
membership  of  the  Board  has  been  largely  recruited  from  the  class  of 
men  now  in  the  majority.  A  year  ago  every  one  or  nearly  every  one  of 
the  new  members  nominated  was  a  supporter,  or  might  have  been  presumed 
to  be  a  supporter,  of  the  Alden  policy.  Nothing  different,  except  that  it 
was  on  a  larger  scale,  was  the  method  the  present  year.  The  whole  basis 
of  representation  is  also  wrong  as  respects  any  representative  doctrinal 
character.  Illinois  has  two  members  for  eveiy  dollar  it  contributes  to 
Connecticut's  one.  If  the  representation  in  the  Board  had  been  on  a  uni- 
form basis,  whether  of  contributions  or  of  church-membership,  we  are  con- 
fident, from  such  analysis  as  we  are  able  to  make  of  the  vote,  that  a 
very  different  result  would  have  been  reached  from  that  which  the  ma- 
jority enacted. 

In  ascertaining  the  present  faith  of  the  churches  the  Board  has  virto- 
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ally  Umnm  out  as  Talaeleat  the  aetion  of  the  Comnuaskm  institated  by 
the  National  OonnciL  Two  of  that  CommiaBion,  one  '.of  these  the  Home 
Secretary,  pressed  in  yain  the  article  of  faith  now  ad(i»pted  by  the  Board. 
According  to  the  ^'  Gongregationaiist's "  argument  the  Board  took  this 
action  because  it  had  no  alteraatiTe.  That  is,  the  BoAid  was  obliged  to 
register  as  the  faith  of  the  chnrches  an  article  which  a  recent  doctrinal 
oommission  of  the  chnrches  declined  to  affirm ! 

2.  Oar  second  criticism  is  more  radicaL  We  charge  that  the  Board, 
in  the  action  it  took,  violated  the  principle  which  the  *^  Gongregational- 
ist"  agrees  with  as  should  be  inviolable,  namely,  that  the  Board  "has  no 
rig^  to  decide  theological  questi<ms."  It  has  undertaken  to  decide  a 
theological  question  and  has  thus  revolutionized  its  past  policy.  As  often 
happens,  when  extreme  counsels  are  followed,  ike  so-called  conservatives 
have  beeome  the  innovators.  And  a  very  serious  and  deplorable  revela- 
tion they  have  effected.  That  this  is  not  too  strong  language  we  will  now 
make  good.  The  Board  not  only  reaffirmed  the  cautionary  resolution  of 
Dt,  Chapin  respecting  committing  the  Board  to  an  approval  of  the  doc- 
tsine  of  future  probation,  but  accepted  as  its  own  tiie  Committee's  inter> 
pretation  of  that  action,  and  re-elected  as  its  Secretary  for  the  Home  De- 
partment the  man  who  has  pressed  on  candidates,  as  a  vital  and  essential 
^doctrine  of  Christianity,  the  universal  decisiveness  of  this  life,  and  who 
avowed  that  his  course  in  the  future,  if  elected  to  office,  would  be  shaped 
by  the  same  convictions  which  had  governed  him  in  the  past,  and  that  he 
would  pursue  substantially  the  same  methods  as  heretofore.  In  the  Re- 
j>ort  which  he  presented  from  the  Prudential  Committee,  and  by  which 
he  dedaied  that  he  stood,  it  is  put  forward  as  the  ruling  "  principle  of 
action  "  that  the  eyangelical  doctrines  received  by  the  churches  and  man- 
datory to  the  Committee  *^  include  the  decisive  nature  of  the  present 
earthly  probation  as  related  to  the  issues  of  the  final  judgment''  As  in- 
terpreted by  the  Secretary's  correspondence  and  by  the  action  of  the  Com- 
mittee, there  can  be  no  question  that  the  Board  has  decided  that  it  is  a 
part  of  the  evangelical  faith  which  it  must  propagate  through  its  mission- 
aries that  no  heathen  can  be  saved  who  is  not  saved  in  this  earthly  life. 
The  agnostic  position  taken  by  Mr.  Morse  was  rejected  by  the  Committee, 
and  the  Board  has  approved  this  action.  Dr.  Alden's  ground  always  has 
been  that  the  universal  decisiveness  of  this  life  is  an  essential  doctrine  of 
Christianity.  We  are  simply  putting  into  {dain  £nglish  what  the  Board 
voted  by  stating  its  action  thus :  — 

Resolved f  1.  It  is  an  essential  truth  of  the  gospel  as  held  by  the  churches  sus- 
taining the  Board,  that  the  heathen  who  have  died  ignorant  of  Christ  have  had 
•n  this  life  their  only  opportunity  of  being  saved  by  Christ  who  died  for  them  alL 

Resolved^  2.  A  belief  in  this  essential  evangelical  truth  is  an  indispensable 
qualification  for  appointment  to  service  under  this  Board. 

'^The  Congregationalist "  maintains  that  in  taking  such  action  the 
Board  simply  did  its  duty,  althoogh  it  had  no  right  to  decide  a  theolog- 
ical question ! 
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We  haye  tried  to  tbiiik  out  its  position.  We  suppose  it  begiBs  l^  dis- 
tinguishing sharply  between  the  function  of  the  Board  in  deciding  for  it- 
self a  theological  qaestion,  and  in  declaring  such  a  decision  to  be  one 
adopted  by  the  churches.  It  has  not  decided,  for  instance,  that  this  life  is 
decisiye,  but  simply  that  the  churches  have  so  decided.  Such  a  position  is 
analogous  to  that  of  medisBYal  Koman  Catholic  theologians.  The  Scrip- 
tures, they  said,  prove  doctrine,  but  the  church,  through  its  bishops,  de- 
clares doctrine.  What  the  bishops  affirm  to  be  proved  by  Scripture  is 
Ro  proved.  Out  of  this  came  t^e  dogmas  of  Purgatory,  Transubstaa* 
tiation,  etc.  So,  the  **  Congregationalist,"  as  we  suppose,  will  reason,  ^le 
Board  must  look  to  the  churches  to  know  what  is  the  saving  truth,  but  it 
is  its  part  to  decide  what  the  churches  thus  hold.  On  the  whole  we 
prefer  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine,  for  something  can  be  said  for  the 
authority  of  the  Christian  ministry  as  representing  the  church,  but  we 
know  of  nothing  that  can  be  said  for  the  Board  as  an  authorized  in- 
terpreter of  the  faith.  Who  has  commissioned  this  close  Corporati<m 
with  its  later  membership  so  peculiarly  selected,  to  assume  the  prerog»» 
tiveof  declaring  for  the  churches  what  they  hold  on  a  question  now 
under  discussion  ?  So  far  as  we  know  the  Board  has  never  before 
formally  affirmed  any  doctrine  after  this  fashion.  It  has  never  approved 
any  specific  creed.  Now  it  is  brought  in,  in  the  midst  of  a  theologieal 
controversy,  and  is  put  in  the  position  of  a  judge.  To  say  that  in  its 
recent  action  it  simply  affirmed  on  the  point  in  dispute  what  the  churches 
hold  is  a  mere  subterfuge.  Practically,  it  is  a  distinction  without  a 
difference.  The  Board  refused  to  allow  the  churches  themselves  to  de- 
cide through  councils,  or  in  any  other  way  of  ecclesiastical  action.  It 
assumed  to  decide  for  them.  It  did  decide  for  them,  and  this  upon  a 
question,  as  we  have  said,  under  discussion,  and  by  a  party  vote.  No 
refinement  of  distinction  can  obscure  this  conclusion  :  The  Boards  under 
party  leadership,  rendered  at  Springfield  ajttdgment  in  an  existing  the- 
ological controversy.  TheoretiecUly  it  was  a  vote  that  the  churches  hold 
thus  and  thus.  In  fact,  it  was  a  boctbinai.  dbcision,  and  so  far  a 
revolution  in  the  established  policy  of  the  Board. 

The  precedent  thus  created  may  well  excite  the  churches  to  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  power  which  has  suddenly  assumed  such  authority. 
We  may  recur  to  this  hereafter. 

3.  The  **  Congregationalist "  overiooks  the  thoroughly  partisan  and  di- 
visive position  in  which  the  Board  is  now  placed  as  respects  its  constitu- 
ency. This  is  the  less  excusable  in  riew  of  the  strength  of  the  liberal 
vote  at  Springfield  and  the  standing,  character,  and  determination  of  the 
men  who  cast  it  The  country  at  large  has  evidently  been  impressed  by 
this  weight  of  the  opposition.  When  dissent  first  appeared  from  Dr.  Al- 
den's  policy  it  was  customary  in  certain  quarters  to  sneer  at  its  feebleness. 
Last  year  much  use  was  made  of  the  count  of  votes  at  Des  Moinos  re- 
ported, not  at  the  meeting,  but  through  the  ^*  Congregationalist"  This 
year  the  liberal  vote  mounted  up  to  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  entire 
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Tote  cast  at  Des  Moines.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  oTershadowiiig  ma- 
jority secured  by  the  doable  representation  given  to  Western  States  com- 
bined with  the  peculiar  method  of  appointments,  the  Tote  at  Springfield 
would  have  been  a  close  one,  to  say  the  least.  It  is  a  partisan  coarse 
and  diyisive  in  its  tendency  to  disregard  the  opinions  of  such  a  minority. 
It  will  not  be  driven  into  separation.  It  is  loyal  to  the  Board  and  seeks 
for  unity  and  harmony.  But  it  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  it  was 
treated  at  Springfield  with  a  lordly  disregard  of  its  right  to  be  represented 
in  the  management  of  the  Board.  When  the  *'  Congregationalist "  has  noth- 
ing better  to  say  for  the  majority  than  that  it  did  not  turn  out  Dr.  Clark 
and  Mr.  Dickinson,  nor  prevent  the  election  to  the  Corporation  of  Dr. 
McKenzie  when  nominated  from  the  floor,  although  it  did  refuse  to  per- 
mit him  to  serve  on  the  Prudential  Committee,  there  is  no  need  of  further 
argument  on  this  point  When  it  appeals  as  follows  for  pecuniary  support 
of  the  Board  it  betrays  its  own  consciousness  of  the  partisan  and  divisive 
policy  which  has  been  introduced.  It  says :  "  We  equally  credit  both 
parties  .  .  .  with  a  good  conscience.  .  .  .  Meanwhile  we  devouUy  pray  the 
Qod  of  truth  and  of  peace  to  bless  and  to  guide  all  his  children,  and  es- 
pecially to  awaken  toward  the  Board  the  fresh  and  tender  interest  of 
those  who  are  in  theological  sympathy  with  the  position  it  has  voted  to 
continue  to  hold."  .  That  is,  the  Board,  as  the  representative  in  mission- 
ary work  of  all  the  churches,  is  bound,  according  to  the  *'  Congregation- 
alist," to  adhere  to  their  common  faith.  In  doing  so  it  lays  down  a  theo- 
logical platform.  And  no  sooner  is  this  done  than  those  who  stand  upon 
it  begin  to  discriminate  in  their  prayers  between  two  '^  parties,"  and  to  im- 
plore from  Heaven  special  help  to  the  Board  "firam  those  in  theological 
sympathy  with  it,**  Could  there  be  a  clearer  illustration  than  this  of  the 
essentially  divisive  spirit  which  informs  the  regnant  policy. 

4.  The  policy  which  was  approved  at  Springfield  is  unjust  and  oppres- 
sive. Whatever  may  be  the  prayers  breathed  through  the  editorials  of  the 
^'  Congregationalist,"  the  Board  still  remains  the  only  agency  of  Congrega- 
tionalists  in  foreign  missionary  work.  Yet  it  ignores  the  wishes  of  a  large 
and  growing  portion  of  its  natural  constituency.  It  desires  their  money, 
but  not  their  sons  and  daughters,  save  as  these  will  accept  the  dogma  pre- 
scribed by  the  present  majority.  When  it  is  remembered  at  what  sacri- 
fice of  fairness  in  statement,  by  what  personal  misrepresentation,  by 
what  methods  of  combination  and  management,  this  temporary  majority 
has  been  secured,  the  injustice  and  tyranny  of  the  whole  procedure  be- 
come oppressively  evident.  If  the  question  at  issue  were  merely  one  of 
theology,  the  vote  of  the  Board  would  be  of  little  consequence.  The 
serious  and  painful  fact  is,  that  just  at  the  time  when  the  unevangelized 
nations  have  become  most  accessible,  and  consecrated  men  and  women  are 
waiting  to  bear  from  the  favored  churches  of  this  country  the  message  of 
life,  the  Board  that  should  send  them  makes  itself  the  organ  of  a  theo- 
logical party,  and  excludes  from  its  service  those  who  cannot  subscribe  to 
its  partisan  creed. 
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We  will  only  add  that  with  this  view  of  the  wrong  committed  at 
Springfield  we  cannot  accept  the  dictum  of  the  '^  Congregationalist," 
''  The  question  is  settled."  It  is  but  just  opened.  The  *'  Congregadon- 
alist "  adds  two  questions  which  show  how  inadequately  it  appreciates  the 
situation.  It  asks,  "  Is  there  need  of  further  controversy  ?  Why  may  not 
all  conscientiously  unite  on  the  common  platform  of  appointing  only  those 
who  hold  the  common  faith  ?  "  We  answer :  There  is  need  of  further 
discussion  hecause  the  Board  has  refused  to  appoint  men  who  do  ^'  hold 
the  common  faith.*'  For  the  liherab  to  acquiesce  in  this  action  would  he 
for  them  to  consent  to  a  policy  partisan,  revolutionary,  divisive,  unjust, 
repressive  of  needed  effort  for  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 
We  shall  continue  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  overthrow  it,  and  with  new 
courage  from  the  evidence  given  at  Springfield  of  the  strength,  within 
the  Board,  of  the  opposition  to  the  present  management 


THE  DOCTRINAL  APPEAL  TO  THE  CHURCHES. 

So  much  of  the  question  discussed  and  acted  upon  at  Springfield,  as 
pertains  to  doctrine,  now  reverts  to  the  churches.  The  discussion  in 
doctrine  must  go  on,  hut  under  changed  conditions.  Heretofore  it  has 
heen  charged  upon  those  who  sought  relief  from  the  .dogma  of  the  uni- 
versal perdition  of  the  heathen  in  the  hope  of  a  Christian  probation  for 
all  men,  that  they  were  forcing  a  theory  upon  the  churches.  Now  the 
American  Board,  through  its  majority,  has  declared  that  the  dog^ma  which 
contradicts  and  prohibits  this  hope  (namely,  that  the  present  life  is  deci- 
sive of  the  eternal  destiny  of  every  man  irrespective  of  his  personal  rela. 
tion  to  Christ)  is  an  integral  part  of  the  faith  commonly  held  by  the 
churches.  Nominally  the  theology  of  the  Board  still  holds  the  doctrine 
of  the  universal  perdition  of  the  heathen  ;  and  mathematical  illustrations 
of  this  doctrine  are  still  allowed  in  the  publications  of  the  Board,  and 
upon  its  platform.  But  really  the  doctrine  is  held  and  usually  put  forth 
under  some  relieving  theory,  and  this  relieving  theory,  whMever  it  may 
hej  now  comes  to  the  front,  under  attack  or  defense,  inpUice  of  the  the^ 
ory  of  a  Christian  probation  for  aU  men. 

The  doctrinal  appeal  having  been  taken  to  the  churches,  there  are 
some  considerations  which  we  trust  may  influence  future  discussion  as  it 
is  relegated  to  this  larger  sphere. 

Evidently  the  present  answer  of  the  churches  to  this  appeal  would  de- 
pend upon  the  form  in  which  the  question  was  put.  If  asked  if  they 
accept  as  an  article  of  faith  the  theory  of  a  Christian  probation  for  all 
men,  they  would  doubtless  answer  no.  If  asked  if  they  accept  as  an 
article  of  faith  the  opposite  theory,  which  affirms  that  the  present  life  is 
in  all  cases  absolutely  decisive  of  destiny,  we  believe  that  they  would 
answer  no.  We  most  assuredly  believe  that  they  would  refuse,  after 
serious  thought  of  the  consequences  involved  in  such  an  affirmation,  to 
acknowledge  the  theory  as  an  integral  and  necessary  part  of  their  faith 
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Oar  leasoDB  for  this  belief  are,  as  already  stated,  that  when  the  tiieorj 
came  under  the  careful  and  serious  thought  of  the  Congregational  Creed 
Commission,  it  was  denied  a  place  among  the  essentials  of  the  faith  com- 
monly held  by  the  churches ;  and  that  whenerer  it  has  come  up  before 
ordaining  and  installing  councils,  it  has  been  denied  the  |dace  of  a  test  of 
denominational  fellowship.  The  present  truth  in  the  matter  is  that  the 
churches  are  unprepared  to  give  a  well  considered  and  final  answer  to 
the  question.  The  mere  fact  that  the  creeds  of  some  of  the  churches 
contain  the  clause  —  ^^  Judged  according  to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body  " — 
is  irrelevant.  For  the  scope  of  the  words  was  not  understood  when 
they  were  inserted,  and  if  referred  to  to-day  as  authoritative,  it  must  be 
asked  whether  they  are  to  be  interpreted  according  to  their  exegetical  or 
controversial  use. 

It  must  be  allowed,  in  carrying  the  i^peal  to  the  churches,  that  any 
merely  negative  decision  cannot  be  finaL  Religious  faith  is  not  satisfied 
by  refusing  to  entertain  a  theory  which  offers  itself  for  its  aid,  nor  by 
turning  aside  to  urge  the  criticisms  and  objections  which  the  manner  of 
its  presentation  may  invite.  Neither  is  it  satisfied  by  the  assertion  of  a 
•  counter  theory  which  does  not  cover  the  ground.  The  dogma  of  the 
absolute  decisiveness  of  the  present  life  in  determining  the  destiny  of  all 
men  is  not  the  full  antithesiB  to  the  theory  of  a  Christian  probation  for 
all  men.  It  does  not  settle  the  questions  which  that  raises,  and  for  which 
it  offers  a  reasonable  and  Christian  solution.  The  American  Board  has 
denied  the  theory  of  a  Christian  probation  for  all  men,  setting  up  in  its 
place  merely  the  dogma  of  the  final  decisiveness  of  this  life  in  respect  to 
eternal  destiny,  and  now  calls  for  rest  The  call  is  untimely.  Rest  will 
come  when  the  logical  requirements  of  a  discussion,  and  the  honest  de- 
mands of  faith  involved  in  it,  are  satisfied.  The  call,  too,  is  ungenerous. 
It  asks  a  very  considerable  minority  of  the  corporate  membership  of  the 
Board  to  acquiesce  in  a  dogma  to  which  it  cannot  subscribe,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  accepted  by  representation,  or  even  in  person,  in  its  missionary 
service.  Evidently  discussion  must  go  on.  The  constituency  of  the 
Board  is  still  open,  though  the  organization  may  remain  closed. 

A  great  gain  will  be  made  toward  some  practical  results  from  further 
discussion,  if  the  original  motive  which  prompted  it  can  be  kept  steadily 
in  mind.  The  immediate  though  incidental  occasion  of  the  present  con- 
troversy was  the  preaching  of  a  course  of  sermons  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  New- 
man Smyth,  in  the  year  1881,  while  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Quincy,  HI.,  in  one  of  which,  upon  "  Negative  and  Positive  Elements 
{n  the  Conception  of  the  Future  life,"  he  referred  to  one  truth  '^  which 
seems  to  be  left  in  the  shadow  of  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom ;  and  that  is 
the  nature  and  intent  of  the  divine  administration  of  Hades,  — the  place 
of  departed  spirits,  — from  the  time  the  dying  leave  Uie  present  world  until 
the  judgment-day."  The  whole  aim  of  these  discourses  was  apologetic. 
They  were  '^  originally  prepared  in  answer  to  certain  objections  which 
had  been  urged  against  evangelical  teaching  in  the  columns  of  a  local 
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newspaper  in  my  own  home,  mnd  which  are  often  raised,  in  Tarions 
forms,  as  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  popukr  acceptance  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  churches.''  And  as  the  author  goes  on  to  state  in  his  pre* 
face,  '^  I  woold  introduce  them  simply  as  one  series  of  a  pastor's  work- 
ing  sermons;  they  are  not  sent  forth  under  'the  philosoj^ier's  doak,' 
hut  clothed  in  the  working- dress  of  the  ordinary  ministration  of  the 
Word,  and  for  the  purpose  of  helping  among  men  the  remoyal  of  some 
common  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  coming  of  a  hotter  day  of  faith." 
The  circumstance  of  the  after  election  of  Dr.  Smyth  to  Ihe  chair  of 
Theology  at  Andorer  changed  these  sermons  from  their  apologetic  to  a 
controversial  use.  But  the  original  intent  remains  as  a  fact  They  were 
the  sermons  of  a  pastor,  and  in  answer  to  direct  and  influential  objections 
urged  against  the  orthodox  faith.  And  the  particular  sermon,  to  whieh 
reference  has  been  made,  was  prepared  in  the  endeavor  to  recover  the 
doctrine  of  the  divine  judgment  to  its  full  pUce  and  power  in  the  eu^ 
rent  thought  of  men.  The  necessity  for  this  work  remains  and  is  iiip 
creasing.  The  pulpit  cannot  evade  it.  If  it  would  decbire  the  great 
dissuasive  truths  of  revelation  with  power,  it  must  have  in  view  the  seri- 
ous difficulties  of  intelligent  men  in  the  manner  of  holding  these  truths. 
A  gentleman  in  public  life,  a  stanch  believer  in  the  orthodox  faith,  idio 
has  exceptional  facilities  for  discovering  the  public  thought,  said  to  us 
but  yesterday  :  '^  The  great  body  of  laymen  in  the  churches  are  deeply 
eoncemed  in  present  discussions  about  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  judg^ 
ment.  They  are  peculiarly  sensitive  to  any  injustice  whieh  may  inhere 
in  the  present  holding  of  it  They  are  not  prepared  to  take  sides  sharpty 
in  the  '  Andover  Controversy,'  but  their  sympathies  are  with  those  who 
are  trying  to  present  truth  in  the  justice  of  the  Christian  &ith.  The 
refusal  of  the  pulpit  to  consider  the  case  of  the  heathen  is  building  np 
Universalism."  *^  The  case  of  the  heathen  "  is  now  the  largest  factor  in 
determining  one's  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  judgment  Its  practical  effect 
is  seen,  not  in  the  preaching  to  the  heathen,  but  upon  the  jweaching  at 
home.  The  most  serious  intellectual  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  gospel 
is  any  sense  of  inequality  in  the  application  of  the  gospeL  The  endeavor 
to  meet  this  difficulty  has  led  to  the  advocacy  of  a  Christian  probation 
for  all  men.  The  method  which  we  have  urged  may  be  discarded,  but 
let  not  the  motive  be  ignored.  The  man  who  can  best  rehite  the  doe- 
trine  of  the  divine  judgment  to  the  doctrines  of  sin  and  of  redemption 
will  do  most  to  preserve  the  orthodox  &ith  in  its  integrity  and  vitality. 

We  may  be  permitted  to  ask,  as  a  final  consideration,  whether  the 
time  has  not  come  to  separate  the  subject  under  discussion  irwn  the 
personalities  which  have  thus  far  vexed  and  obscured  it  Now  that  the 
question  has  ceased  to  be  the  Andover  question,  is  it  necessary  to  settle  its 
legal  relations  to  the  creed  of  Andover  Seminary  ?  The  dogma  ol  the 
universal  decisiveness  of  the  present  life,  with  whatever  relieving  theories 
may  support  it,  is  now  on  trial,  not  the  '<  foolish  and  pernicious  specula- 
tion "  about  a  Christian  probation  for  all  men.    May  we  not  now  expeet 
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argument  in  plaee  of  sneers,  or  warnings,  or  pessimistic  prophecies 
fomided  on  supposed  tendencies  of  present  thought  In  times  of  con- 
troversy no  truth  is  maintained  in  its  energy  except  by  positive  and 
timely  thinking.  No  error  is  put  down  till  it  is  thought  down.  The 
present  discussion  has  drawn  its  heat  and  temper  from  personal  and 
local  influences  within  the  Congregational  body.  Elsewhere,  in  other 
denominations  and  in  other  countries,  the  subjects  here  discussed  with  so 
much  of  contention  and  acrimony  are  undergoing  the  calm  investigation  of 
Biblical  scholars,  and  the  careful  examination  of  Christian  thinkers.  Has 
not  the  time  come  in  the  present  turn  of  affairs  to  remand  controversy, 
if  it  must  continue,  to  other  questions,  and  in  respect  to  doctrine  to  ask 
in  simplicify  and  candor  for  the  truth.  With  this  end  in  view  we  shall 
open  the  pages  of  the  '^  Review  "  to  the  presentation  of  argument  from  all 
sides,  in  the  endeavor  to  reach  the  doctrinal  truth  involved  in  the  conten- 
tion which  culminated  in  the  action  of  the  American  Board  at  Spring- 
field. 

THE  PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION  OP  MINISTERS. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Christian  Workers'  Convention  in  New 
York,  strong  exception  was  taken  to  the  methods  of  education  at  present 
in  vogue  in  theological  seminaries.  The  assumption  was  made  that  young 
men  when  they  enter  the  ministry  are  not  fitted  for  the  actual  work  to 
which  they  are  called ;  that  they  are  not  in  touch  with  the  thought  and  life 
of  to-day ;  that  they  are  trained  merely  as  sermonizers  and  makers  of 
calls,  but  not  as  leaders  of  men.  Their  alleged  inability  to  meet  existing 
wants  was  traced  to  the  inadequacy  of  instruction  in  theological  schools, 
where  teaching  is  the  exclusive  function,  and  training  is  almost  entirely 
n^lected.  One  speaker  said  that  the  work  consists  in  cramming  sys- 
tems, and  committing  text-books ;  another  said  that  his  own  course,  be- 
sides nearly  two  years  spent  on  Hebrew  and  Greek,  consisted  of  one 
hundred  lectures  on  how  to  make  a  sermon,  one  hundred  more  on  the 
^<  dead,  buried,  and  mummified  church  fathers,"  two  hundred  and  twenty 
on  systematic  theology,  and  only  twelve  on  pastoral  theology,  while  no 
instruction  was  given  about  Sunday-schools,  or  prayer-meetings,  or  after 
meetings.  It  was  urged  that  seminaries  as  much  as  medical  colleges 
should  have  a  clinical  department.  The  criticism  was  also  made  that  the 
study  of  theology  tends  to  produce  a  spirit  of  irreverence,  since  the  most 
sacred  truths  are  brought  into  the  arena  of  dialectical  discussion,  and  that 
it  does  not  tend  to  promote  Christian  love  and  Christian  life. 

It  behooves  all  theological  students  and  teachers  to  ponder  these  opin- 
ions, in  order  to  ascertain  what  basis  they  have  in  the  actual  method  and 
tendency  of  professional  ministerial  training,  to  guard  against  the  dan- 
gerous effects  of  theological  study,  and  to  seek  needed  improvement  in 
method  and  proportion. 

We  do  not  introduce  the  subject  that  we  may  rush  to  the  defense  of 
the  divinity  school,  for  we  agree  with  some  of   the  criticisms  which 
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were  offered,  but  in  order  to  raise  the  whole  inquiry  concerning  the 
preparatory  education  of  clergymen,  and  in  the  hope  that  it  may  lead 
to  a  frank  discussion  of  the  subject  in  various  quarters.  It  is  de- 
sirable that  those  studies  which  are  necessary  should  be  recognized,  that 
the  proportion  of  different  studies  to  each  other  and  of  all  of  them  to 
practical  work  should  be  outlined,  and  that  proper  methods  in  teaching 
should  be  emphasized.  If  the  young  men,  when  they  enter  the  Christian 
ministry,  are  destitute  of  a  working  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  and  a  sym- 
pathetic practical  knowledge  of  men,  the  blame  must  be  laid  chiefly  at 
the  door  of  the  professional  school  from  which  they  have  graduated,  and 
those  who  are  directly  responsible  should  most  eagerly  welcome  sugges- 
tions in  the  direction  of  improvement. 

We  reserve  for  a  second  article  the  effect  of  ministerial  work,  as  it  is 
usually  conducted,  upon  the  character,  methods,  and  success  of  clergymen 
in  actual  service,  and  upon  the  estimation  in  which  they  are  held,  and 
confine  attention  now  to  the  studies  and  training  of  students  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  ministry. 

The  interesting  coincidence  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  in  Eng- 
land the  demand  is  growing  for  a  more  extended  discipline  in  theological 
studies.  Thus  Professor  Duff,  at  the  opening  of  Airedale  College  last 
month,  gave  an  address  on  the  qualifications  of  theological  teachers,  in 
which  he  stated  that  a  reaction  has  beg^un  in  Congregational  churches 
against  the  feeling  common  a  few  years  ago,  that  theological  education  is 
useless.     He  says :  — 

''  The  present  public  interest  in  theological  teachers  is  fairly  to  be  counted 
wonderful.  It  was  not  long  ago  customary  to  pit  common  sense  against  the- 
ology, the  strong  against  the  weak — the  former  being  sure  to  win  ;  but  now 
it  is  eloquent  wisdom  to  bid  common  sense  go  out  to  seek  theology  and 
bring  it  home  rejoicing.  Ten  years  ago  colleges  bade  theology  stand  aside  and 
leave  students  alone  through  their  four,  five,  or  six  years  of  diligent  struggle 
after  a  London  B.  A.  .  .  .  But  that  is  past.  That  method  of  training  has 
been  found  insufficient  for  the  needs  of  our  pulpits,  and  has  been  laid  aside. 
The  men  who  were  trained  on  that  theory  are  the  ministers  to-day  who  are 
deploring  the  past,  and  are  urging  our  colleges  to  provide  a  truly  theological 
training  in  the  future.'' 

The  occasion  of  these  remarks  was  the  necessity  of  filling  at  once  six 
or  more  theological  chairs  in  the  Congregational  colleges,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  finding  suitable  men  for  the  positions.  The  growing  demand  for 
able  theological  teachers  grows  out  of  the  conviction  that  the  general 
culture  of  a  college  course,  combined  with  however  much  religious  zeal,  *^ 
does  not  fit  men  for  the  ministry  in  the  absence  of  distinct  and  thorough 
theological  instruction.  The  editor  of  the  ^*  Nonconformist  and  Indepen- 
dent "  refers  to  the  address  quoted  above,  and  adds  :  — 

**  Dr.  Duff  puts  aside,  as  no  longer  pretending  even  to  be  formidable,  those 
specious  and  plausible,  yet  fundamentally  fallaoions  arguments  against  theo- 
logical training  that  used  at  one  time  to  be  considerably  in  vogue.  With 
literary  culture,  fervent  devoutness,  and  some  native  gift  of  utterance,  a 
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preacher  might,  it  was  held,  taf elj  forego  all  speaal  ftndj  of  theology.  If 
ease  in  the  composition  of  sermons  and  popularity  during  the  first  few  months 
or  years  of  a  preacher's  career  were  the  sole  things  to  be  aimed  at  in  our  col- 
leges, all  serious  study  of  theology  might,  indeed,  be  dispensed  with.  But  if 
the  object  is  to  provide  the  best  attainable  preparation  for  a  life-long  efficiency 
in  ministerial  work,  then  it  is  a  deplorable  mistake  to  send  out  preachers  who 
carry  with  them  from  college  nothing  better  than  a  few  showy  and  superficial 
accomplishments.  .  .  .  The  man  who  hugs  a  prejudice  against  thorough  train- 
ing in  theology  for  aspirants  to  the  ministry  is  just  as  antiquated  and  absurd 
as  are  those  who  should  grumble  against  thorough  technical  training  for  agxi- 
oulturists  and  engineers." 

The  critics  of  our  Ameriean  seminaries  will  probably  admit  that  ex- 
egetical  and  theological  studies  are  necessary,  bat  that  in  addition  there 
should  be  special  training  for  the  practical  work  of  the  pastorate.  We 
will  indicate,  therefore,  the  studies  which,  it  will  hardly  be  denied,  should 
have  a  place  in  the  preparation  of  young  men  for  the  ministry,  and  for 
which,  consequently,  sufficient  time  should  be  allotted. 

With  rare  exceptions  clergymen  should  have  some  acquaintance  with 
the  original  languages  of  the  Bible.  Not  that  all  are  expected  to  attain 
advanced  scholarship  in  Hebrew  and  Grreek,  nor  to  continue  far  beyond 
the  acquirements  which  can  be  made  in  the  first  year  of  the  course.  But 
enough  knowledge  should  be  gained  to  insure  an  intelligent  use  of  the 
contributions  of  scholarship  to  the  interpretation  of  Scripture. 

There  should  be  thorough  and  comprehensiye  knowledge  of  the  devdr 
opment  of  doctrine  in  the  Bible,  and  of  the  characteristics  of  the  various 
writers  and  books.  There  must  therefore  be  time  for  study  of  Biblical 
theology  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

No  one  can  be  well  prepared  for  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  who  does 
not  know  its  relation  to  reason  and  conscience,  that  is,  its  rational  grounds 
and  ethical  quality,  and  its  strength  of  defense  as  against  skepticism  and 
unbelief.  Every  one  should  know  the  significance  and  relation  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  gospeL  It  is  necessary  to  know  them  as  tnUh.  But 
this  requires  the  study  of  theology. 

Then,  would  a  man  be  fitted  for  the  position  of  religious  teacher  who 
has  no  knowledge  of  the  history  and  development  of  doctrine  in  the  past? 
Shall  he  go  out  in  ignorance  of  the  opinions  of  Athanasius,  Augustine, 
Luther,  Calvin,  Melancthon,  and  Edwards,  all  of  whom  are  "  dead,  buried, 
and  mummified  church  fathers  "  ?  And  will  a  hundred  lectures  be  too 
many  for  hb  g^uidance  into  such  knowledge  ? 

The  student  needs  instruction  and  training  in  the  preparation  of  ser- 
mons, the  art  of  bringing  religious  truth  to  actual  men  in  a  popular  and 
persuasive  form. 

tf ,  now,  these  studies  are  to  be  pursued,  it  is  evident  that  two  or  three 
years'  time  must  be  taken  for  the  purpose,  and  under  the  direction  of  com- 
petent teachers.  The  method  need  not  be  cramming  text-books  on  one 
side,  nor  listening  to  lectures  on  the  other.  There  should  be  a  wide  range 
of  reading,  independent  investigation,  and  free  discussion.    It  has,  in* 
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deed,  been  found  that  the  best  method,  except  in  the  stady  of  langoages, 
is  courses  of  lectures,  with  ample  lists  of  authorities  for  reading,  accom- 
panied by  discussions  and  original  work,  and  this  method  generally 
obtains  in  all  higher  departments  of  teaching  in  Grermany,  England,  and 
America.  That  critic  must  be  singularly  ignorant  of  existing  methods  in 
American  Divinity  schools  who  alleges  that  the  work  consists  principally 
in  *^  cnunming  systems  and  committing  text-books."  It  can  do  no  harm, 
but  rather  incalculable  good  to  a  youth  just  out  of  college  to  spend  three 
years  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  in  the  departments  we  have  men- 
tioned. 

Lnprovements  may  and  will  be  made  in  the  proportionate  place  of  the 
seyeral  studies.  Certain  departments  should  be  made  optional,  such  as 
the  continuance  of  Hebrew  after  one  year's  study,  researches  in  Assy- 
riology  and  other  archeeological  studies,  the  more  remote  relations  of 
Christianity  to  science  and  to  other  religions ;  for  these  are  the  studies  of 
special  scholarship.  Indeed,  except  in  a  limited  degree,  they  are  not  in^ 
sisted  on.  But  in  any  professional  school  only  a  few  studies  can  be 
optionaL  The  choice  of  a  profession  is  itself  the  election  of  certain  studies 
which  are  indispensable. 

The  demand,  then,  if  it  is  at  all  intelligent,  must  be,  not  for  curtail- 
ment of  theologieal  instruction,  but  for  enlargement  in  some  directions. 
There  might  very  advantageously  be  more  time  given  to  ethics  in  connec- 
tion with  theology,  as  is  the  case  in  Grermany,  and  in  some  of  the  semi- 
naries of  this  country.  And,  then,  more  attention  might  properly  be  paid  ^^ 
to  evangelism,  the  conduct  of  prayer-meetings,  Sunday  schools,  mission 
work,  and  the  like.  In  some  seminaries  this  is  already  d<me,  although,  as 
any  one  must  perceive,  the  theory  of  such  work  requires  only  a  brief 
statement,  and  it  is  to  be  learned  chiefly  by  experience. 

But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  students  in  seminaries  are  not  sepa- 
rated from  the  life  of  the  churches.  They  do  not  study  in  monasteries 
nor  meditate  in  cloisters.  They  are  present  and  participate  in  prayer- 
meetings,  they  teach  in  Sunday  schools,  they  conduct  religious  meetings 
in  outlying  districts,  and  they  hear  preaching  every  Sunday.  A  majority 
of  all  theological  students  also  spend  three  or  four  months  of  every  year 
in  charge  of  churches  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Indeed,  a  diffi- 
culty which  becomes  serious  after  the  first  year  is  to  keep  students  frcmi 
preaching  too  often,  to  the  neglect  of  their  studies. 

The  danger  of  considering  truth  from  the  intellectual  more  than  from 
the  spiritual  side  is  a  constant  and  serious  danger  to  be  carefully  guarded 
against.  It  is  a  danger  which  resides  not  in  the  nature  of  the  studies, 
nor  in  the  proportionate  amount  of  time  given  to  them,  but  in  the  spirit 
and  methods  of  instnu^on  on  the  part  of  teachers.  It  has  been  a  con- 1^ 
spicuous  fault  in  the  past,  especially  in  the  department  of  theology,  that 
metaph3rsics  has  had  too  large  a  place.  The  logical  faculty  in  New  Eng- 
land theology  has  been  worked  more  than  the  spirituaL  But  the  ten- 
dency at  present  is  to  build  doctrine  on  the  basis  of  the  historical  facts  of 
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revelation,  and  to  proceed  out  from  them  to  the  rescdts  in  the  redemption 
of  men  and  the  renovation  of  society.  So  far  as  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
sabstitated  for  a  dialectic,  so  far  will  the  danger  of  cold  inteUectoalism, 
and  of  a  merely  curioos  debating  of  doctrine,  be  avoided.  But,  in  any 
event,  the  theological  teacher  will  determine  very  considerably  the  temper 
of  students  in  their  study.  An  instructor  who  is  greatest  in  overcoming 
antagonists,  most  impressive  in  the  keenness  of  his  sarcasm,  most  skillful 
in  the  evasion  of  real  difficulties,  clearest  in  adjusting  niceties  of  doctrine, 
but  which  are  kept  within  a  narrow  horizon,  will  send  out  disciples  of  a 
like  spirit,  and  theological  study  will  not  develop  Christian  love.  An  in- 
structor who  can  see  truth  only  from  one  point  of  view,  and  is  without 
sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  opinions  of  those  who  differ  from  him, 
will  encourage  intolerance,  as  well  as  a  purely  logical  method  in  students. 
But  there  need  be  no  fear  that  cold  intellectualism,  or  a  merely  dialectic 
attitude  towards  truth,  will  appear  in  the  pupils  of  instructors  who  bring 
spiritual  discernment  to  spiritual  things,  who  show  candor  and  sympathy 
in  their  dealing  with  error,  and  who  speaking  the  truth  in  love  are  thereby 
growing  up  in  all  things  into  Him  which  is  the  head,  even  Christ ;  such 
men  as  Neander,  Tholuck,  and  Domer,  Moses  Stuart,  Henry  B.  Smith, 
and  Roswell  D.  Hitchcock,  and  living  teachers  who  have  found  the  Scrip- 
tures profitable  for  furnishing  the  man  of  Gk)d  onto  every  good  work. 
If  ministers  as  a  class  fail  to  come  into  loving  contact  with  men,  the 

^  reason  is  more  likely  to  be  found  in  the  customs  and  methods  which  pre- 
vail in  the  actual  exercise  of  their  profession  than  in  the  omissions  of 
their  theological  course.     In  another  article  we  shall  therefore  consider 

^"^some  of  the  conditions  which  have  a  tendency  to  make  narrow,  unreal, 
and  unpractical  the  professional  labors  of  clergymen  in  modem  times. 


SOCIOLOGICAL  NOTES. 


The  revival  in  the  work  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  with  new  purposes 
and  a  wider  field  is  one  of  the  more  important  of  recent  religious  move- 
ments. Certain  phases  of  it  come  within  the  scope  of  these  Notes.  The 
Alliance  proposes  to  hold  a  general  conference  in  the  city  of  Washington 
December  7-9  to  study  in  effect  the  following  questions :  — 

**  Ist  What  are  the  present  perils  of  the  Christian  Church  and  of  the 
country  ? 

2d.  Can  any  of  them  be  met  by  a  hearty  co-operation  of  all  Evangeli- 
cal Christians,  which,  without  detriment  to  any  denominational  concerns, 
will  serve  the  interests  of  the  whole  church  ? 

3d.  What  are  the  best  means  to  secure  such  co-operation,  and  to  awaken 
the  whole  Church  to  its  responsibOity  ?  " 

These  questions  rest  upon  three  or  four  assumptions.  They  are :  The 
prevalence  of  great  social  dangers,  which  the  call  of  the  Alliance  specifies 
with  considerable  fullness  ;  the  existence  of  large  bodies  of  Christians 
having  a  common  purpose,  but  with  separate  and  in  some  degree  competi- 
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tive  organizations ;  the  conTiction  that  in  conseqaence  of  these  facts  there 
is  a  serious  waste  or  positive  misuse  of  forces ;  and  an  earnest  feeling 
that  the  time  is  ripe  for  an  attempt  at  the  better  development  and  adjust- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  Christian  Church  of  our  country,  and  that 
this  can  be  made  without  serious  disturbance  of  denominational  interests. 
The  method  of  the  Alliance  seems  both  scientifically  and  practically  sound. 
While  congresses  of  churches  have  been  getting  Christians  to  face  each 
other's  opinions  and  ecclesiastical  bodies  have  been  trying  to  formulate 
plans  of  union,  the  National  Council  of  Congregational  Churches  and 
the  Evangelical  Alliance  have  begun  work  at  the  other  end.  The  former 
method  starts  from  the  theoretical  or  dogmatic  basis,  and  is  important ; 
but  the  latter  is  practical  and  scientific.  That  is  to  say,  it  begins  with 
the  facts  and  tries  to  proceed  inductively.  The  National  Council  has 
appointed  an  able  committee,  with  Professor  George  P.  Fisher  of  Yale 
University  at  its  head,  to  confer  with  the  general  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tions of  all  other  churches  of  Evangelical  faith  for  the  purpose  of  reduc- 
ing the  evils  growing  out  of  the  occupation  by  different  denominations  of 
the  same  territory,  and  to  secure  an  inter-denominational  congress  whose 
aim  it  shall  be  to  ^^  open  the  way  for  a  practical  co-operation  in  such 
forms  of  Christian  work  as  call  for  the  concurring  action  of  all  Christian 
bodies."  Power  is  given  to  this  committee  to  represent  the  Congrega- 
tional churches  in  such  a  congress.  The  aim  here,  it  will  be  seen,  is 
purely  practicaL  The  Evangelical  Alliance  goes  even  farther,  but  begins 
with  what  is  now  practicable.  Indeed,  its  circular  calling  the  general 
meeting  carefully  avoids  all  attempts  at  disturbing  the  existing  status  of 
the  several  denominations,  and  assumes  the  existence  of  a  very  large 
number  of  conunon  interests  demanding  co-operation  for  their  successful 
prosecution.  Other  steps  towards  closer  relationship  between  the  various 
branches  of  the  Christian  Church  have  been  taken  in  this  direction,  no- 
tably that  towards  a  union  of  the  Free  Baptists  and  the  Congregational- 
ists,  but  they  belong  mainly  to  the  other  class  and  begin  with  the  aim, 
unity  in  doctrine  or  organization.  Another  significant  assembly  has  been 
held  recently  in  New  York.  It  was  a  convention  of  Christian  workers 
in  which  aU  forms  of  Christian  work  like  those  of  theological  seminaries, 
reaching  the  masses  by  the  ordinary  church,  the  McAll  Mission,  Work 
for  Women,  Boys'  Clubs,  Street  Preaching,  Penny  Savings  Banks,  and  so 
on,  were  considered.  The  reader  need  only  be  reminded  of  the  associa- 
tions for  the  study  of  Social  Science  and  Prison  Reform,  of  Associated 
Charities,  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  Woman's  Suf- 
frage, Social  Purity,  Prevention  of  Vice,  Divorce  Reform,  and  so  on  to 
the  end  of  a  long  list,  to  recognize  the  multitude  of  organizations  for 
Christian  or  other  philanthropic  work  which  add  to  the  multiplying  agen- 
cies of  the  various  churches.  One  can  but  acknowledge  the  great  need 
of  just  such  a  study  as  the  Evangelical  Alliance  proposes  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  a  better  adjustment  of  the  relation  of  these  multitudinous  societies 
to  each  other  and  their  common  field. 

The  first  suggestion  that  comes  within  the  range  of  these  Notes  is  the 
need  of  something  like  a  scientific  method  of  dealing  with  religions  and 
kindred  statistics.  These  movements  are  eminently  those  of  practical 
men  whose  ideas  are  the  result  of  actual  experience  and  who  seek  a  basis 
of  solid  fact  The  popular  mind  is  awake  to  the  need  of  facts.  One  class 
of  hearers  listen  eagerly  to  statistical  statements  having  any  semblance 
of  reality.  The  other  class  are  repelled  by  the  popular  credulity,  and 
have  a  conviction  or  feeling  that  all  statistics  must  be  taken  with  much 
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allowanee.  Some  woold  discard  almost  whdlj  the  use  of  statistical 
methods.  Manj  a  keen  listener  to  addresses  in  behalf  of  philanthropic 
objects  is  tamed  awaj  frcmi  those  entitled  to  his  sympathy,  while  others 
are  nntouched,  on  account  of  a  Inridng  but  indefinable  suspicion  that 
what  has  proved  so  often  a  delusive  method  is  never  to  be  trusted. 

In  the  January  number  of  this  *^  Review  "  some  notice  was  taken  of  the 
perils  of  popular  statistics.  Since  that  time  Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright  has 
reinforced  what  was  said  there  by  an  able  plea  in  an  address  given  before 
the  American  Economic  Association  in  favor  of  the  study  of  statistics  in 
our  colleges.  In  that  address,  which  should  be  widely  read,  he  put  the 
truth  in  terse  expression  when  he  said  that  **■  the  lies  ol  statistics  are  un- 
scientific lies."  In  other  words,  it  is  only  when  statistics  are  improperly 
used  that  they  are  misleading.  We  cannot  give  up  their  use  in  the  study 
of  social  problems  if  we  would,  unless  we  are  ready  to  discard  the  induc- 
tive method  entirely.  For  statistics  are  the  necessary  instrument  for  the 
record  of  facts,  and  in  all  inductions  from  them.  They  stand  related  to 
social  matters  as  book-keeping  does  to  the  operations  of  a  manufacturing 
establishment  where  the  highest  success  demands  the  most  exact  knowl- 
edge of  every  detail  bearing  on  product'on  and  distribution.  When  car- 
ried to  scientific  perfection,  religious  and  other  social  statistics  would  give 
orderliness  and  comprehensiveness  to  the  facts  that  concern  work  in 
those  fields.  They  would  lead  to  the  discovery  of  principles  and  the  for- 
mulation of  methods  which  would  become  part  of  the  mental  equipment 
of  the  worker  in  a  way  that  would  wonderfully  strengthen  and  direct 
powers  of  observation  and  judgment  Here,  as  everywhere,  scientific 
training  puts  a  man  far  in  advance  of  his  actual  experience,  helps  him 
interpret  the  experiences  of  others,  and  make  rapid  and  safe  progress  in 
new  directions. 

The  plan  is  suggested,  as  at  least  worth  careful  consideration,  of  having 
some  of  our  great  benevolent  societies  receive  the  benefit  of  the  advice  of 
a  trained  statistician,  to  whom  all  statistical  matters  should  be  referred 
for  suggestion  and  correction.  Our  home  missionary  and  phurch  ex- 
tension societies  might  with  profit  seek  advice  from  an  expert  in  statistics 
as  well  as  from  a  legal  counselor.  An  insurance  company  has  its  actuary 
whose  advice  saves  it  from  many  an  unfortunate  venture.  Why  should 
not  a  home  missionary  society  seek  statistical  counsel?  No  one  who 
has  had  any  considerable  experience  in  statistics  as  they  are  scientifi- 
jcally  handled  can  attend  a  missionary  gathering,  or  read  publications  in 
the  interests  of  ecclesiastical  organizations  hardly  anywhere  without  meet- 
ing with  tiie  most  fallacious  use  of  figures.  Many  excellent  measures  are 
imperiled  by  being  made  to  rest  on  statistical  grounds  which  would  con- 
demn them  in  the  eyes  of  expert  statisticians  or  of  business  men.  For 
the  methods  of  the  latter  are  really  scientific,  though  often  regarded  as 
simply  practical,  for  the  reason  that  the  truly  scientific  and  the  best  prac- 
tical methods  are  of  close  relationship.  The  excellent  secretaries  of  our 
benevolent  societies  are  frequentiy  unequal  to  their  work,  either  for  want 
of  training  in  this  direction,  or  because  there  are  no  other  persons,  either 
in  the  management  or  among  those  called  on  for  advice,  who  have  duly 
apprehended  the  need. 

Further  than  this  is  the  rapidly  growing  necessity  for  more  compre- 
hensive  and  critical  religious  statistics.  For  one  thing,  why  should  there 
not  be  some  common  plan  by  which  the  leading  Christian  denominations 
should  agree  upon  the  collection,  so  far  as  practicable,  of  the  same  facts 
to  be  arranged  in  similar  ways,  and  then,  perhaps,  to  be  collected  together 
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in  one  pnblicadon,  or  in  forms  to  be  easily  compared?  Why  might 
there  not  be  some  co-operative  plan  made  by  which  the  important  facts 
oould  be  gathered  for  considerable  sections  of  the  country  concerning  pop- 
ulation, chnrch  attendance  and  non-attendance,  distance  from  church,  cost 
and  results,  with  comparative  statements  somewhat  in  the  line  of  the  ad- 
mirable work  of  Mr.  Henry  Fairbanks,  of  St.  Johnsbnry,  Vt.,  in  that 
State  as  described  in  this  '*  Review  ''  for  July,  1886  ?  Secretaries  and 
managers  in  deciding  appeals  for  new  churches  or  outlays  in  support  of 
existing  churches  constantly  need  just  such  information  in  available 
form.  And  the  study  of  the  problem  of  reducing  the  evils  of  unwise 
distribution  of  money  and  such  work  as  the  £vangelical  Alliance  and 
the  committee  of  the  Congregational  council  have  undertaken  impera- 
tively need  material  of  this  sort 

Another  suggestion  refers  to  the  valuable  aid  to  these  activities  that 
would  come  from  sociological  advice  or  tiaining.  The  almost  countless 
number  in  the  forms  of  religious  and  benevolent  activity  that  we  have, 
and  the  remarkable  changes  the  older  organizations  like  the  local  church 
are  passing  through,  demand  attention  from  several  points  of  view.  To 
the  popular  mind  they  are,  with  the  exception  of  local  churches  and  their 
higher  organizations,  little  more  than  devices  for  doing  certain  things, 
which  are  constantly  coming  and  going,  like  the  mechanical  inventions 
whose  models  fill  the  Patent  Office,  with  nothing  about  them  worth  serious 
study  except  their  ability  to  do  the  work  of  the  hour.  They  are  con- 
sidered as  simply  experiments  whose  merit  cannot  be  foretold  on  any 
scientific  ground,  but  which  must  be  judged  by  the  testimonials  of  those 
who  have  tried  them,  or  by  their  apparent  fitness  for  the  task  temporarily 
in  hand.  A  host  of  these  have  accordingly  had  their  day  and  gone  by. 
Others  are  retained  and  used  largely  because  they  have  the  merit  of  age 
and  past  success.  But  the  student  of  the  structure  of  society  and  the  his- 
tory of  its  institutions  is  able  to  apply  to  many  of  these  an  intelligent 
criticism.  He  knows  the  limitations  under  which  each  necessarily  does 
its  work.  He  sees  where  success  in  one  set  of  conditions  may  be  followed 
by  failure  in  another.  He  can  see  instructive  resemblances  and  differ- 
ences between  religious  and  economical  institutions  which  wholly  escape 
the  notice  of  even  men  of  keen  observation  in  business,  but  upon  whose 
detection  and  right  understanding  a  true  estimation  of  success  may  depend. 
The  skilled  geologist  is  hardly  more  useful  to  the  mining  company  than  a 
good  sociologist  may  be  to  some  of  our  benevolent  societies.  The  foreign 
missionary  field  affords  many  opportunities  for  the  profitable  use  of  this 
kind  of  knowledge.  The  communal  germs  of  Western  political  institu- 
tions in  Bulgaria,  their  early  Aryan  prototypes  in  India,  the  domestic 
religion  of  C&na,  the  tribal  life  of  the  Indians,  the  semi-serfdom  of  the 
negroes  in  the  South,  are  all  more  or  less  reducible  to  classified  orders. 
The  ability  to  comprehend  these  &cts,  and  the  lessons  to  be  drawn  from 
the  knowledge  by  the  missionary,  is  something  like  the  value  of  botanical 
knowledge  to  the  florist  and  gardener. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  rich  opportunity  for  the  Evangelical  Alliance 
in  these  and  other  directions.  Could  it  provide  for  the  dissemination  of 
the  best  statistical  material,  methods  and  principles  of  using  them,  could 
it  undertake  for  the  several  great  ecclesiastical  organizations  the  work  of 
collating  their  various  contributions  to  religious  statistics  and  gradually 
lead  them  out  into  a  better  and  more  comprehensive  survey  of  the  field, 
it  would  greatly  advance  the  interests  of  all  Christian  work.     The  secre- 
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tariet  of  mort  of  oar  soeieties  would  be  grateful  for  the  aid  ihiu  rendered 
them. 

Another  advantage  that  might  possiUy  come  in  this  direction  is  the 
stody  of  the  various  benevolent  institutions  with  a  view  to  their  classifica- 
tion and  ultimate  reduction  in  number  to  a  few  leading  forms,  or  the  com- 
bination of  all  in  a  ^ven  place,  if  it  be  small,  into  one  organization  with 
different  sections  as  is  the  case  with  some  of  the  great  scientific  associa- 
tions. For  example,  those  working  at  the  problem  of  the  evangelization 
of  cities  might  possibly  be  brought  together  in  one  department,  in  which 
each  local  interest  could  share  in  the  experience  of  alL  The  several 
temperance  societies  might  be  helped  to  such  co-operation  as  would 
strengthen  each.  The  tract  and  denominational  publishing  houses  mi^t 
consider  the  expediency  of  having  a  large  portion  of  their  issues,  which 
are  of  common  concern  or  faith,  written  and  published  on  the  principle  of 
association,  reducing  their  own  separate  issues  to  the  minimum,  and  of 
otherwise  working  together.  Building  associations.  Sanitary  associa- 
tions, those  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor,  Prevention  of  Poverty,  and  the 
like,  belong  to  another  class.  The  several  agencies  now  at  work  for  the 
Prevention  of  Vice,  and  the  evils  of  Divorce  and  in  behalf  of  Chastify, 
Marriage,  and  the  like,  could  possibly  be  helped  towards  unity  in  one 
department  touching  the  Family.  Plans  might  be  formed  and  aid  given 
to  churches  in  villages  and  smaller  cities  and  in  country  towns  for  the 
best  means  of  uniting  in  their  common  work,  and  for  fostering  that  pub- 
lic spirit  which  does  so  much  to  make  church  and  state.  In  short,  there 
is  hardly  any  limit  to  be  set  to  the  possibilities  in  these  directions  before 
the  Evangelical  Alliance  and  others  interested  in  Christian  benevolence, 
if  pursued  patiently  and  in  a  broad  way.  And  it  is  but  just  to  add  tiiat 
the  officers  of  the  Alliance  are  aware  of  many  of  these  opportunities,  and 
have  been  considering  some  of  these  very  measures. 

In  this  connection  note  is  made  of  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Statistical  Society  in  Boston,  at  its  new  Library  room  in  the  Massar 
cbusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  October  21,  at  which  General  F.  A. 
Walker,  its  President,  will  be  in  the  chair,  and  the  subject  of  discussion  will 
be  the  Religious  Statistics  of  our  country  and  their  needs.  It  comes  too 
late  for  a  report  in  the  Notes  of  this  month.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  this 
discussion  and  the  energetic  labors  of  the  officers  of  the  Statistical  Asso- 
ciation— President  Walker,  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, and  Professor  D.  R.  Dewey  the  Librarian,  who  is  teaching  the  science 
of  statistics  in  the  Institute  of  Technology  in  connection  with  his  other 
work  —  may  give  a  great  impulse  to  this  branch  of  knowledge  in  our 
country. 

Had  we  space,  fuller  account  would  be  given  of  the  admirable  address 
of  Mr.  Wright,  already  quoted,  on  the  study  of  Statistics  in  Colleges.  It 
gives  in  brief  the  best  account  we  have  seen  of  the  Statistical  work  in 
Europe,  the  rich  opportunities  in  this  country,  and  the  meagre  provision 
for  training  young  men  for  it.  Its  analysis  of  the  difficulties  and  fal- 
lacies in  statistical  knowledge  is  instructive.  He  points  out  sharply  some 
serious  defects,  as  when  he  refers  to  '^  the  statistical  mechanic,  the  man 
who  builds  tables  to  order  to  prove  a  desired  result.*'  We  wish  we  had 
space  to  quote  entire  his  eloquent  trihute  to  the  history  which  the  statis- 
tician writes. 

Samuel  W.  Dike. 

AUBURNDALB,  MA88. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  MISSIONARY  UNION. 

The  International  Missionary  Union  was  organized  in  1884.  Daring 
the  early  summer  of  that  year  Rev.  W.  B.  Osbom,  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  who  with  his  wife  was  once  engaged  in  evangelistic  work 
in  India,  and  who  still  retains  an  earnest  love  for  foreign  missions,  was 
about  to  start  a  Camp  Meeting  Association  to  hold  services  in  Wesley 
Park,  near  Niagara  Falls.  He  requested  Dr.  J.  T.  Gracey,  formerly  a  mis- 
sionary in  India,  but  then  pastor  of  a  Methodist  church  in  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  to  provide  for  a  week's  missionary  meetings.  Acting  upon  tiiat 
request.  Dr.  Gracey  sent  invitations  to  as  many  returned  missionaries  as 
possible,  of  all  denominations,  to  attend  and  participate  in  the  exercises. 
The  attendance  was  gratifjring,  and  the  success  of  tiie  meeting  encourag- 
ing. Meantime  Dr.  Gracey  had  conceived  the  idea  of  forming  a  perma- 
nent organization  of  returned  missionaries,  of  all  churches  and  all  fields, 
which  should  hold  an  annual  meeting  for  the  promotion  of  acquaintance, 
for  the  discussion  of  missionary  plans  and  metiiods,  the  comparing  of  ex- 
periences, the  quickening  of  the  spiritual  life,  and  the  diffusion  of  mission- 
ary intelligence.  The  result  was  the  organization  of  the  International 
Missionary  Union  at  Wesley  Park  in  1884,  where  also  the  meeting  of 
1885  was  held.  In  1886  the  Union  met  at  Thousand  Island  Park,  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  River,  and  the  meeting  of  1887  was  held  at  the  same  place 
daring  the  month  of  August  last. 

The  meetings  have  hitherto  filled  an  entire  week,  and  have  been  of 
yearly  increasing  size,  interest,  and  delight.  Indications  are  not  lacking 
that  the  Union  is  destined  to  a  permanent  career  of  usefulness  and  power. 
Its  membership  is  composed  exclusively  of  returned  foreign  missionaries, 
and  any  such  person,  man  or  woman,  at  home  permanentiy  or  only  tem- 
porarily, can  join  it.  It  now  bears  upon  its  roll  the  names  of  missionaries 
of  the  Congregational,  Presbyterian  (North  and  South),  Methodist  (North 
and  South),  Bf^tist,  Free  Baptist,  Reformed,  and  Evangelical  Lutheran 
churches,  and  of  the  United  Brethren.  Canada  is  represented  by  mem- 
bers belonging  to  the  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  and  Baptist  churches 
of  the  Dominion.  The  mission  fields  represented  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Union  present  even  a  greater  diversity  than  the  churches.  In  1886  mis- 
sionaries were  present  from  China,  India,  Burma,  Siam,  Japan,  Africa, 
Bulgaria,  the  New  Hebrides,  South  America,  the  North  American  In- 
dians, and  from  several  European  countries  which  are  the  scene  of  Prot- 
estant evangelistic  efforts ;  and  in  1887  from  India,  the  Turkish  Empire, 
China,  Japan,  Siam,  Mexico,  from  several  missions  among  the  papal  pop- 
ulations of  Europe,  and  the  Indians  of  America. 

The  fact  that  in  this  association  members  of  different  churches  are 
consulting  regarding  the  common  work  of  Christianity,  excludes  at  once 
anything  like  sectarianism  or  narrowness.  The  meetings  of  the  Union 
have  thus  far  been  remarkable  for  their  freedom  from  aU  denomina- 
tionalism.  In  fact,  denominational  names  are  hardly  uttered  at  all  in  its 
sessions ;  the  interests  of  the  kingdom  of  Grod,  in  its  widest  sense,  are 
before  the  minds  of  the  members ;'  they  are  discussing  how  to  promote 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  not  for  the  interests  of  any  sect  or  any  partic- 
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nlar  dmrch.  The  temper  of  the  meetings  is  Christian  thronghoot.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  a  stranger  ccmiing  in  to  tell  to  what  denomination 
any  one  belonged ;  no  one  woold  ima^e,  from  anything  that  he  heard, 
unless  it  were  the  President's  introductions  of  the  successive  speakers, 
that  all  were  not  members  of  some  one  church,  only  he  would  be  puzzled 
to  guess  what  particular  one  that  was.  Nothing  connected  with  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Union  is  more  delightful  than  this  fraternal  spirit  of  Christian 
intercourse.  If  the  Union  did  nothing  more  than  furnish  an  object-lesson 
every  year  in  true  inter-denominational  comity,  it  would  be  worth  all  it 
costs.  We  believe  that  it  will  do  much  more  than  merely  furnish  such 
an  example  ;  that  it  will  be  an  active  promoter  of  that  practical  Christian 
unity  winch  is  so  much  needed  in  the  work  of  the  church,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  that  its  discussions  will  do  something  to  foster  that  coop- 
eration of  different  Christian  bodies  which  intelligent  Christians  so  much 
desire  to  see  supplanting  the  present  system  of  competition. 

Another  very  valuable  consequence  of  the  comprehensiveness  of  the 
Union  is  the  breadth  of  its  outlook.  The  work  of  most  of  the  leading 
Protestant  missionary  societies  comes  under  its  survey,  and  is  reported 
by  missionaries  from  those  organizations.  If  any  one  society  has  had 
remarkable  success,  or  unusual  discouragements,  or  has  used  with  good 
effect  any  particular  form  of  missionary  work,  it  is  pretty  sure  to  be  made 
Jmown  in  the  discussions  of  the  Union.  The  methods  and  the  work  of 
no  one  society  engross  attention ;  but  the  work,  the  methods,  the  suo- 
oe88,.and  the  hindrances  of  all,  come  up  for  review  and  discussion.  The 
platform  of  the  Union  affords  a  fine  opportunity  for  the  comparative  study 
of  modem  Protestant  missions.  For  instance,  at  one  of  the  sessions  dur- 
ing its  recent  meeting,  the  question  of  the  higher  education  was  under  de- 
bi^ ;  the  speakers  represented  the  American  Board,  the  boards  of  both 
the  northern  and  southern  Presbyterian  churches,  the  Free  Baptist  Board, 
.the  Ammcan  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  and  the  Canadian  Baptist  Board ; 
while  the  mission  fields  where  the  experience  of  these  speakers  had  been 
gained  lie  in  Ceylon,  in  different  parts  of  Turkey,  in  widely  separated 
provinces  of  Indut,  in  several  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  vast  Chinese  Em- 
pire, in  Japan,  in  Burma,  and  in  Siam.  It  is  no  small  advantage  to  the 
members  of  the  Union  that  the  practical  knowledge  of  so  many  earnest 
men,  and  the  accumulated  experiences  of  so  many  different  missionary 
organizations,  and  the  lessons  learned  in  years  of  toil  on  so  many  and  so 
diverse  fields  of  evangelistic  effort,  can  be  focalized  at  one  spot  upon  dif- 
ficult problems  of  missionary  procedure. 

As  compared  with  other  missionary  meetings,  especially  with  the  great 
annual  convocations  held  by  the  American  Board,  it  is  very  noticeable 
that  the  meetings  of  the  Union  are  entirely  in  the  hands  of  missionaries 
themselves.  At  no  one  of  the  four  sessions  of  the  Union  has  any  person 
been  invited  to  address  the  audience  who  has  not  been  in  actual  mission* 
ary  service.  The  sessions  of  our  great  missionary  societies,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  largely  devoted  to  the  discussion,  by  home  speakers,  of  matters 
involved  in  the  home  policy  of  the  missionary  societies.  Questions  of  mis- 
sionary statesmanship  are  treated  in  lengthy  papers  by  the  secretaries,  and 
in  carefully  prepared  reports  and  addresses  by  prominent  clergymen. 
Comparatively  little  time  is  devoted  to  the  accounts  of  work  actually  per- 
formed on  foreign  mission  fields  by  the  workers  themselves.  But  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Union,  men  and  women,  who  have  gained  their  training 
in  hand-to-hand  encounters  with  paganism  and  superstition,  narrate  what 
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their  own  eyes  have  seen,  and  discuss  missionary  theories  in  the  light  ol 
actual  personal  experience.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  on  account  of  its 
comprehensiveness,  and  the  exceedingly  practical  nature  of  all  its  discos- 
sions  and  addresses,  some  missionaries  of  the  American  Board  have  not 
hesitated  to  declare  that  the  meetings  of  the  Union  exceed  in  interest 
and  value  even  the  famous  and  enthusiastic  gatherings  in  which  the  con- 
stituency of  the  American  Board  so  greatly  and  so  worthily  rejoices. 

A  few  words  describing  the  exercises  of  the  recent  meeting  i^  Hiousand 
Island  Park,  in  connection  with  the  general  remarks  on  the  character  of 
the  Union  now  given,  will  enable  the  reader  to  understand  more  accu^ 
rately  what  it  is  and  what  it  does.  The  daily  sessions  were  alwa3rs  intro- 
duced with  devotional  exercises,  which  lasted  usually  for  about  an  hour, 
and  which  were  seasons  of  rich  spiritual  enjoyment  Necessary  items  of 
business  would  then  be  considered.  Including  the  time  spent  both  in  de- 
votions and  in  business,  the  morning  sessions  would  usually  occupy  two 
hours.  The  afternoons  were  mostly  given  up  to  the  discussion  of  practical 
topics ;  these  sessions  were  considered  by  the  missionaries  exceedingly  val- 
uable and  helpful  Two  subjects  which  were  brought  forward  are  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  us  at  home :  the  one  related  to  the  best  means  ol 
arousing  missionary  interest  in  our  churches ;  the  other  to  the  Christiaa 
use  of  money.  In  connection  with  the  former  subject,  Rev.  W.  H.  Bel- 
den,  of  New  Jersey,  formerly  of  Bulgaria,  read  a  very  earnest  paper  de- 
scriptive of  the  simultaneous  missionary  meetings,  first  planned  by  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  of  England,  and  now  to  be  tried  by  the  Pres- 
byterian Synod  of  New  Jersey.  It  will  be  strange  if  this  paper  does  not 
bear  fruit  in  similar  series  of  meetings  elsewhere.  As  an  mtroduction  to 
the  second  topic  mentioned.  Rev.  Dr.  Speer,  formerly  of  China,  read  a 
paper  on  the  consecration  of  property  to  Christian  uses.  The  church  ham 
not  yet  more  than  begun  to  realize  her  duties  and  the  possibilities  of  ser- 
vice which  are  involved  in  the  possession  of  property ;  it  is  a  cheering  fact 
that  she  is  now  awaking  to  some  sense  of  what  is  demanded  of  her.  A 
very  interesting  and  spirited  discussion  on  the  higher  education,  already 
alluded  to,  revealed  very  plainly  the  fact  that  the  missionaries  do  not  pro- 
pose to  see  the  converts  abroad  left  in  intellectual  darkness ;  at  the  same 
time  they  insist  most  strenuously  upon  an  education  based  on  Christiaa 
principles,  and  inclusive  of  Biblical  training.  The  reports  by  missionaries 
personally  cognizant  of  them,  of  wonderful  instances  of  piety  among  ni^ 
tive  Christians,  and  of  remarkable  instances  in  which  pagans  themselves 
had,  in  their  dissatisfaction  with  ancestral  faiths,  ask^  for  the  gospel, 
and  had  welcomed  it  when  brought  to  them,  were  most  thrilling.  No  less 
so  were  the  accounts  given  by  some  of  the  missionary  ladies  of  the  trans- 
forming power  of  the  gospel  upon  the  faces  as  well  as  upon  the  character 
of  ignorant  and  degraded  women  in  China,  Siam,  or  Ceylon.  It  is  imp 
possible  here  to  particularize  the  addresses,  frequently  of  exceptional  in- 
terest, made  by  many  members  of  the  Union. 

As  it  is  one  object  of  the  International  Missionary  Union  to  diffuse 
missionary  intelligence,  and  to  arouse  enthusiasm  at  home,  the  evening 
sessions  were  wholly  given  up  to  popular  addresses  on  missionary  work 
and  experience  in  many  lands.  I^rge  audiences  gathered  at  these  times, 
and  received  impressions  of  evangelistic  work  abroad  which  they  will  not 
soon  lose. 

It  is  not  yet  decided  where  the  meeting  will  be  held  next  year ;  prober 
Uy,  however,  at  Clifton  Springs,  N.  T.     The  meetings  are  all  open  to 
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any  who  wish  to  attend,  and  the  members  of  the  Union  hope  that  the  pas- 
tors and  members  of  many  churches  will  avail  themselves  of  the  opportu- 
nity thns  afforded  of  becoming  familiar  with  missionary  operations.  The 
Union  already  seems  to  have  justified  its  existence,  and  it  is  hardly 
doubtful  that  it  can  be  made  still  more  efficacious  than  it  has  yet  been  in 
securing  the  several  ends  which  it  was  designed  to  foster. 

C.  W.  Fork. 

BiSMINQHAM,  CONH. 


CURRENT  GERBiAN  THOUGHT. 

The  event  of  the  autumn  in  the  Grerman  theological  world  is  the  vp- 
pearance  of  the  second  volume  of  Hamack's  ^^  Dogmengeschichte."  The 
first  volume  of  this  work  (1886)  marked  an  epoch  in  German  theology, 
and  the  influence  of  its  principles  and  of  its  method  has  been  very  widely 
felt  The  appearance  of  the  second  volume  will  be  the  signal  for  a  re- 
newed study  of  the  first,  and  will  doubtless  extend  the  influence  of  the 
principles  which  underlie  the  whole  work,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
sharpest  controversy  will  be  again  aroused.  The  work  may  therefore  be 
looked  upon  as  a  probable  topic  of  Grerman  thought  for  some  time  to 
come,  and  as  such  I  shall  attempt  here  to  point  out  briefly  its  chief  char- 
acteristics, and  to  show  in  what  its  real  significance  lies,  without  attempt- 
ing to  give  a  review  of  it,  or  to  pass  any  sort  of  a  judgment  upon  the 
positions  and  principles  of  the  author. 

It  was  the  original  intention  to  complete  the  work  with  the  second 
volume,  but  that  has  been  found  impracticable,  and  a  third  volume  of 
about  the  size  of  the  second  will  be  needed  to  bring  the  history  to  a 
dose.  The  first  volume  treated  of  the  rise  of  Christian  doctrine  under 
the  two  divisions  Vorhereitung  and  Chrundlegung.  The  second  and  third 
volumes  are  to  exhibit  its  development  from  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century  to  the  present  time.  Tlie  second  embraces  **  Die  Eniuneklunge- 
geschichte  dee  Doginas  ale  Lehre  von  dem  Gottmenschen  auf  dem 
Chrunde  der  natUrlichen  Theotogis.  Nftmlich  die  Geschichte  des  Dogmas 
von  Anfang  des  4.  Jahrhunderts  bis  zu  seinem  Abschluss  in  der  morgen- 
Iftndischen  Kirche  im  19.  Jahrhundert" 

The  author  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  dogmatic  period  of  the  church  is 
but  a  single  period,  and  he  attempts  accordingly  in  his  first  volume  to 
show  how  and  under  what  conditions  this  period  began,  while  in  the  sec- 
ond he  pictures  the  ^^  classical  age  "  of  the  dogmatic  period,  and  in  the 
third  intends  to  show  how  Christian  dogma  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
especially  in  modem  times,  while  indeed  continuing  in  existence  under 
one  form  or  another,  has  ever3rwhere  lost  its  original  significance  as  the 
complete  and  authentic  expression  of  Christianity. 

Tlie  second  volume  discusses  the  development  of  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  the  Grod-man.  The  author  shows  that  if  Augustine  be  left  out  of 
account,  the  whole  doctrinal  history  of  the  Grseco-Byzantine  period  is 
embraced  within  the  frame  of  Clmstology.  In  his  treatment  of  the 
material  he  combines  the  systematic  and  the  historical  method. 

The  history  of  Christian  doctrine  is  treated  by  Hamack  in  the  present 
work  in  a  manner  which  varies  widely  from  that  of  all  previous  histo- 
rians. The  most  important  points  of  difference  may  be  summed  up  as 
three.  In  the  first  place  he  takes  the  word  dogma  in  a  stricter  sense 
than  his  predecessors,  and  accordingly  has  attempted  to  write,  not  a  his- 
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tory  of  theology  in  general,  but  of  officially  recognized  dogma  alone. 
The  superiority  of  such  a  method  is  conceived  to  bo  that  the  peculiarity 
of  the  dogma  as  an  ecclesiastical  formula  in  distinction  from  theologic^ 
speculation  is  thus  more  clearly  brought  out.  In  the  second  place  he  dis- 
tinguishes sharply  the  earliest  period  of  Christianity,  when  dogma  had 
not  yet  come  into  existence,  from  the  subsequent  ages  of  the  church.  He 
thus  divides  the  history  into  two  periods ;  first :  The  Rise ;  second :  The 
Development  of  Dogmas.  As  in  the  history  of  the  canon  the  conditions 
under  which  it  took  its  rise  form  the  most  important  subject  for  investigar 
tion,  so  Hamack  conceives  of  the  first  period,  in  which  the  ground  was 
prepared  and  the  foundations  laid,  as  by  far  the  weightiest  part  of  the 
iiistory  of  doctrines.  By  this  method  is  brought  out  most  clearly  the 
difference  between  the  original  gospel  and  the  later  development  of  dog- 
mas in  the  Christian  church,  and  in  the  emphasis  laid  upon  this  difference 
lies  a  lasting  service  upon  the  part  of  the  author.  In  the  third  place, 
Harnack  regards  the  conception  of  dogma  as  such  not  as  a  natural  fruit 
of  the  gospel  itself,  but  as  the  combined  product  of  the  gospel  and  of 
ancient  Grseco-Roman  thought  and  philosophy.  As  the  Catholic  church 
in  other  respects  grew  out  of  a  union  of  the  gospel  with  Grseco-Roman 
culture,  (Chi*istian  forms  of  worship  developing  under  the  influence  of 
the  ancient  heathen  mysteries,  Christian  literature  under  the  influence  of 
classical  literature,  the  Christian  ecclesiastical  constitution  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Grseco-Roman  forms  of  polity,)  so  in  the  opinion  of  the  author 
Christian  doctrine  is  a  structure  which  was  reared  by  Flatonists  and 
Stoics  upon  the  gospel  as  its  foundation.  In  this  third  point  lies  the  great 
moment  of  Hania<^'s  work.  In  it  he  introduces  a  principle  which,  if 
accepted,  changes  completely  the  hitherto  existing  conception  of  the 
growth  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  is  consequently  epochrmaking  in  its 
significance.  Baur,  as  is  well  known,  explained  Christian  dogma  as  a 
product  of  the  conflict  of  Jewish  and  Pauline  Christianity,  and  treated 
it  as  a  natural  and  necessary  development  of  the  gospel  itself  without 
reference  to  the  influence  of  external  forces.  Baur's  conception  was 
epoch-making,  and  its  influence  over  enemies  as  well  as  friends  waa  pro- 
digious. It  is  Ritschl's  great  and  lasting  service  that  he  first  broke  the 
spell  of  this  thoroughly  unhistorical  scheme  by  showing  indisputably  that 
Jewish  Christianity  had  no  such  influence  in  ihe  formation  of  the  Catholic 
church  as  had  been  ascribed  to  it  According  to  him.  Christian  doc- 
trine as  developed  in  the  church  catholic  was  a  ''  verschlechterter  Panli- 
nismus  "  growing  out  of  the  efforts,  but  at  the  same  time  the  utter  inca- 
pacity of  heathen  Christians  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  theology 
of  Paul,  for  which  was  required  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  Judaism 
which  had  been  Paul's  training-schooL  The  vital  force,  according  to 
Ritschl,  was  therefore  Paulinism,  instead  of  a  Pauline-Judaistic  conflict, 
but  in  common  with  Baur  he  looked  upon  Christian  doctrine  as  a  devel- 
opment which  took  its  rise  within  Christianity  itself.  To  heathen  culture 
he  accorded  only  an  indirect  influence  in  so  far  as  it  was  through  the 
incapacity  of  those  trained  under  it  to  understand  and  perpetuate  Pauli- 
nism that  the  peculiar  theology  of  the  church  catholic  was  developed. 
Hamack  contradicts  the  theses  both  of  Baur  and  of  Ritschl,  while  with 
Ritschl  he  emphasizes  over  against  Baur  the  absence  of  Jewish  Chris- 
tianity as  a  factor  in  the  development  of  the  church  after  the  second 
century  ;  he  at  the  same  time  rejects  Ritschl*s  position  in  that  he  shows 
that  neither  did  Paulinism  exert  the  supreme  influence  in  the  formation 
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of  Christian  doctrine,  which  the  latter  had  assumed.  To  HamadE,  in 
fact,  the  development  of  dogma  presents  itself  as  doe,  not  to  an  inherent 
force  within  Christianity  itoelf ,  —  a  force  which  has  naturally  brooght 
aboat  such  a  development,  —  bot  to  the  power  of  Greco-Roman  ]diike- 
ophy  working  upon  the  gospel  as  its  material 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  podtions 
of  Ritschl  and  of  Hamack  alike  it  is  assumed  that  Christian  dogma  as 
it  has  existed  in  the  church  catholic  for  more  than  fifteen  centuries 
marks  a  degeneration  from  the  position  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  From 
those  who  hold  that  the  dogmas  which  have  grown  up  amid  the  strifes  of 
the  centuries  and  have  been  crystallized  in  our  existing  creeds  and  con- 
fessions are  a  glorious  acquisition  of  history  to  be  treasured  as  expcments 
of  what  Christianity  is,  and  wishes  to  be,  or  from  those  who  hold  that 
they  are  simply  an  unfolding  of  the  truth  which  was  believed  by  Christ 
and  his  aposties,  such  an  assumption  can  of  course  excite  only  opposititm. 

In  so  far  as  Hamack  finds  the  g^ospel  in  the  life  of  Christ  rather  than 
in  doctrinal  formulas  he  is  in  exact  accord  with  RitschL  and  where 
Ritschl  finds  enemies  there  will  Hamack  also.  But  however  we  may 
stand  in  relation  to  the  positions  taken  by  the  author  of  the  present  work, 
it  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  work  of  great  significance,  especially 
wider  the  present  condition  of  theological  opinion.  It  is  the  first 
really  original  history  of  Christian  doctrine  which  has  appeared  in  Grer- 
many  since  the  great  work  of  Baur,  and  as  such  is  destined  to  leave  its 
mark  upon  German  thought 


Pabib,  Fbakcb. 


Arthur  C.  MeOiffert 
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COMMKNTART  OK  THE  GoSPEL  OF  MATTHEW.      By  JOHN  A.  BrOADTTS,  D.  D., 

LL.  D.    Philadelphia:  American  Baptist  Publication  Society,  1420  Chestnut 
Street. 

If  this  book  gets  the  recognition  it  deserves  it  will  get  it  by  conquest. 
Its  back  confronts  us  with  the  legend,  ^^  An  American  Commentary  on  Uie 
New  Testament"  Now,  though  a  lover  of  his  country  is,  and  ought  to  be, 
long-suffering  towards  the  diverse  appeals  to  his  favor  made  by  employing 
the  national  prefix,  though  when  suffering  the  pangs  of  expatriation  he 
may  even  read  with  a  certain  patriotic  titillation  the  placards  of  foreign 
shopmen  advertising  <^  American  sewing-machines,"  *^  American  canned 
meats,"  *'  American  overshoes,"  and  tiie  like,  yet  a  Biblical  scholar, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad,  will  shake  his  head  dubiously  over  a  dia- 
tinctively  "  American  commentary."  If  his  curiosity  gets  the  better  of 
his  scruples,  and  he  opens  the  book  and  looks  at  the  list  of  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  authors  who  are  referred  to  so  often  that  their  mere 
name  (or  even  an  abbreviation  of  it)  must  represent  them  in  the  body  of 
the  page,  he  is  relieved  to  find  that  not  one  in  six  is  an  American.  The 
learning  of  the  book,  therefore,  is  not  of  the  extreme  ^^  protectionist "  or 
"  know-nothing  "  type. 

But  ag^n :  when  he  notices  that  by  far  the  larger  number  of  the 
American  authors  cited  belong  to  the  Baptist  denomination,  and  reads  in 
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the  Preface  thai  '*  this  Commentary  does  not  profess  to  be  undenomina- 
tional/' he  feels  a  stirring  .within  hiin  of  that  disgust  which  every  healthy 
Christian  soul  entertains  for  books  designed  to  foster  denominational  self- 
conceit  and  narrowness.  But  examination  dissipates  again  the  repug- 
nance. The  comments  on  the  standard  proof-texts  in  the  Baptist  contro- 
versy (such  as  chaps,  iii.  6, 11 ;  xxviii.  19)  show  that  the  author  is  no 
bigoted  partisan,  but  a  candid  reasoner,  who  is  chargeable,  at  the  worst, 
oidy  wiUi  such  over-emphasis  of  the  formal  element  in  the  rite  as  harmo- 
nizes rather  with  the  genius  of  Judaism  than  with  that  of  Christianity. 
The  general  tone  of  the  book  is  thoroughly  unsectarian. 

Tet  a  third  unfavorable  prepossession,  however,  is  started  by  the  prac- 
tice adopted  of  interspersing  the  exposition  with  whole  sections  devoted 
to  '^  Homiletical  and  Plracti^  "  remarks.  Such  remarks,  interesting  and 
carefully  cuUed  as  they  are,  are  out  of  place  in  a  '^  commentary."  There 
is  often  no  discernible  reason  (as,  indeed,  the  author  confesses)  why 
many  of  them  should  be  classed  as  *^  Homiletic  "  rather  than  as  *'  Ex- 
pository." In  so  far,  moreover,  as  they  are  **  pious  reflections/'  there  is 
no  natural  end  to  them.  And  when  they  take  the  form  of  ^'  schemes  " 
for  sermons,  they  are  positively  pernicious.  The  habitual  use  of  crutches 
will  make  any  man  a  cripple.  One  who  can  read  our  author's  expo- 
sitions of  tiie  Sermon  on  the  Mount  or  of  the  Parables  without  discov- 
ering that  they  are  abundanUy  *^  profitable  for  teaching,"  may  safely  con- 
clude that  he  has  no  '^  call "  to  be  a  preacher.  The  omission  of  all  this 
homiletic  material  would  have  been  a  positive  advantage  to  the  book  by 
reducing  its  size. 

But  ^e  reader  who  disregards  the  repellent  suggestions  started  by  the 
external  and  incidental  particulars  mentioned,  and  examines  the  Com- 
mentary proper,  will  form  a  high  estimate  of  its  merits.  It  is  the  product 
of  honest,  thorough,  scholarly,  first^iand  work.  Every  pag^  of  it  g^iyes 
token  of  wide  learning,  ripe  culture,  good  judgment  T^ese  qualities, 
indeed,  will  be  looked  for  by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  Dr.  Broadns's 
previous  publications ;  but  they  are  exhibited  here  in  a  new  field,  and  to 
a  degree  so  unusual  that  the  reader  is  not  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
book  <*  has  been  on  hand  more  than  twenty  years,"  and  ^^  considerable 
portions  of  it  have  been  twice  or  thrice  rewritten.'^ 

Into  the  discussions  of  Higher  Criticism  the  Commentary  does  not 
enter.  The  broad  preliminary  questions  respecting  Matthew's  sources, 
the  date  of  our  present  Grospel,  its  original  language,  its  relations  to  the 
other  Synoptists,  are  passed  over.  The  author  simply  recognizes  the  fact 
that  Matthew  groups  his  material  topically  rather  than  chronologically,  ad- 
heres to  the  current  opinion  that  our  Lord's  ministry  occupied  about  three 
years  and  a  half,  and  then  troubles  neither  himself  nor  his  reader  about 
delicate  harmomstic  problems.  This  course  is  a  wise  one  in  a  commen- 
tary designed  for  general  use ;  at  any  rate,  it  leaves  the  more  space  for 
exposition. 

In  matters  of  Textual  Criticism  the  author  has  not  exercised  the  like 
self-restraint.  Where  the  text  is  doubtful  and  the  variant  materially 
affects  the  sense,  the  evidence  has  been  briefly  presented  and  considered 
in  foot-notes.  These  discussions  indicate  an  acceptance  in  general  of  the 
conclusions  of  the  later  critics,  particulariy  Westcott  and  Hort,  yet  evinee 
at  the  same  time  an  independent  and  intelligent  judgment. 

The  foot-notes  further  contain  occasional  discussions  of  points  of  Greek 
grammar,  and  also  of  single  Greek  and  Hebrew  words,  such  as  those  for 
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"•errmnt,**  "niMier,"  "preach,"  "happy,"  "world,"  « eternal,"  "soul,'' 
and  the  like;  bat  throoghoat  the  Commentary  the  only  character  on- 
ployed  18  the  Latin. 

Respecting  matters  of  doctrine,  and  the  general  authority  of  the  Scrip> 
tores,  the  authors  views  have  a  decided  leaning  towards  conservatism. 
But  he  is  not  haunted  by  a  nervoos  solicitade  either  to  explain  eveiy  dif- 
ficolfy  or  else  explain  it  away.  More  than  once  he  frankly  declares  that 
the  attempt  to  find  spiritual  food  always  and  everywhere  is  unreasonable, 
and  dishonoring  to  the  Bible,  which  is  "  not  a  book  of  riddles,  but  must 
be  interpreted  on  principles  of  common  sense  or  it  cannot  be  interpreted 
at  alL"  While  he  does  not  blink  the  theological  aspects  of  a  text,  he 
never  by  partisanship  forfeits  a  reader's  respect.  Some  of  his  discus- 
iionfl  of  much-debated  passages  —  chap.  xvi.  18,  may  be  taken  as  a  speci- 
men —  are  pre-eminently  manly  and  scholarly. 

Of  course  critical  scrutiny  will  here  and  there  detect  statements  which 
are  dubious  at  the  best ;  such  as  (page  104)  that  the  symboHe  use  of  fire, 
in  chap.  v.  22,  was  derived  from  the  alleged  fiery  sacrifices  to  Moloch, 
over  which  even  the  preceding  page  confesses  there  hangs  much  obscu- 
rity ;  that  the  ancient  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  observcKl  a  weekly  day 
of  rest  called  by  the  name  of  the  Sabbath  (page  260) ;  that  our  Chris- 
tiaa  Sabbath  appears  to  have  been  "  changed  by  the  Apostles  "  from  the 
seventh  to  the  first  day  of  the  week.  And  some  readers  certainly  will 
be  disposed  to  modify  the  statement  or  the  solution  of  such  problems  as 
our  Lord's  use  of  Psalm  ex.  in  chap.  xxii.  43  ff.,  and  his  reported  utter- 
ances respecting  the  Parousia.  In  the  latter  case,  indeed,  our  author  at 
one  moment,  in  his  remarks  on  chap.  x.  23,  seems  about  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  solution  which  the  '^historic"  principle  affords.  Yet  in  the 
palmary  passage,  chap.  xvi.  27  f.,  which  unquestionably  combines  the 
"  coming  "  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  '*  coming "  to  judg- 
ment, and  so  confronts  an  interpreter  with  the  whole  problem  in  a  nut- 
shell, our  author  contents  himself  with  saying :  *^  The  sudden  transition 
from  the  final  coming  for  judgmeut  to  this  nearer  coming  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  is  repeatedly  paralleled  in  chap.  24."  And  in  com- 
menting on  chap.  xxvi.  64,  he  intercalates  (apparently  unconsciously) 
after  the  phrase  "  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  power,"  the  words  here 
italicized :  *'  and  finally  they  would  behold  his  second  coming  on  the 
clouds,"  etc. 

It  should  have  been  explicitly  stated  earlier,  perhaps,  that  the  Com- 
mentary takes  as  its  basis  the  English  text,  and  gives  the  curreut  ver- 
sion and  the  revised  in  parallel  columns.  It  would  have  been  more  in 
harmony  with  the  high  scholarship  which  in  general  characterizes  the 
work  had  Dr.  Scrivener's  Cambridge  Paragraph  Bible  been  taken  as 
the  representative  of  our  conmion  version,  instead  of  the  American  Bible 
Society's  edition.  The  history  of  the  modifications  which  that  version 
has  undergone  would  not  then  have  occasionally  escaped  notice  ;  the  mar- 
ginal note,  for  example,  now  appearing  at  chap.  vi.  1,  was  not  added  till 
the  year  1762  (see  Scrivener,  page  xxxii).  And,  alike  in  the  case  of 
the  Authorized  Version  and  of  the  Revision,  the  marginal  renderings 
should  have  been  recorded  not  "usually"  merely,  but  without  excep- 
tion. Incidentally  it  may  be  added  here,  that  those  for  whom  the  "  Index 
ol  Authors  "  was  made  would  find  its  helpfulness  increased  if  the  infor- 
mati<m  given  were  supplemented  by  mentioning  in  every  instance  the 
date  and  place  of  publication  of  (the  best  edition  of)  the  works  named. 
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The  brief  discnssions,  in  their  appropriate  places,  of  the  divers  archsBO- 
logical  and  geographical  topics,  such  as  the  Jordan,  Galilee  and  its  Sea, 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  Samaritans,  phylacteries,  demoniacal  posses- 
sion, etc.,  are  not  as  in  the  average  '^  popular  commentaries  "  with  which 
this  work  may  be  onjnstly  confounded,  hasty  and  indiBcriminate  compi- 
lations from  the  most  accessible  books  of  reference,  but  evidently  rest  on 
a  wide  range  of  the  best  ancient  and  modern  sources,  and  often  happily 
condense  much  trustworthy  information  into  narrow  limits. 

In  fine,  we  have  here  a  commentary  marked  by  original  study,  ripe 
scholarship,  conspicuous  thoroughness,  fairness,  good  sense.  While  the 
bulk  of  the  work  is  addressed  to  English  readers,  there  is  much  which 
will  be  serviceable  to  the  most  scholarly  ministers.  We  may  search 
long  for  a  work  in  English  on  the  First  Grospel,  which,  taken  for  all  in 
all,  is  equal  to  it ;  in  vain,  for  its  superior. 

J.  H.  Thayer. 

Cambridge. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  Cathouo  Epistlbs.  By  Patow  J.  Gloao,  D.  D., 
Minister  of  Galashiels ;  aothor  of  "  An  Introdoction  to  the  Pauline  Epis- 
tles," '*  A  Commentary  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles."  etc.  Pp.  xvi,  416. 
Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark.     New  York :  Scribner  &  Welf ord.     1887. 

Our  English  literature  of  New  Testament  Introduction  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  German.  Our  best  books  on  this  subject  are  translations 
of  German  works,  and  the  recent  treatises  of  Holtzmann  and  Weiss,  both 
of  which  are  crammed  full  of  facts  and  acute  criticism,  are  not  yet  ac- 
cessible to  English  readers.  There  is  room,  and  there  ought  to  be  a  brisk 
demand,  for  first-class  works  in  this  line.  This  book  of  Dr.  Gloag's  covers 
only  part  of  the  ground,  but  what  it  does  it  does  well.  It  is  a  more  thor- 
ough piece  of  work  than  his  **  Introduction  to  the  Pauline  Epistles." 
The  author  does  not  claim  credit  for  original  research,  but  he  haJB  studied 
the  best  books  to  good  purpose,  and  gives  a  clear,  candid,  and  impartial 
statement  of  divergent  views  and  theories.  On  most  points  he  agrees 
with  the  views  most  widely  current  among  evangelical  Christians,  on 
some  his  judgment  is  in  suspense,  and  sometimes  he  gives  no  intimation 
of  his  own  opinion,  but  contents  himself  with  a  clear  and  fair  statement 
of  the  arguments  of  opposing  schools.  In  the  preface  a  recent  writer  is 
criticised  because  he  does  not  always  estimate  adequately  the  objections 
of  his  opponents.  It  can  be  said  of  Dr.  Gloag,  that  he  not  only  treats 
opponents  with  respect,  but  sincerely  endeavors  to  give  full  value  to  their 
arguments. 

The  customary  topics  are  treated,  viz.,  the  authenticity,  authorship, 
readers,  etc.,  of  the  several  Epistles ;  and  there  are  dissertations  upon 
certain  special  difficulties  and  disputed  questions*  which  add  much  both 
to  the  bulk  and  the  value  of  the  book.  The  subjects  of  these  dissertations 
are :  The  Pauline  and  Jacobean  Views  of  Justification  ;  Resemblances  in 
the  Epistle  of  James  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  Epistles  of  Paul, 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter,  and  the  Apocry- 
pha ;  The  Anointing  of  the  Sick ;  Peter's  Residence  in  Rome ;  Petrine 
Theology;  The  Eschatology  of  Peter;  Relation  between  2  Peter  and 
Jude ;  The  Heavenly  Witnesses ;  Gnosticism  as  referred  to  in  John's 
Epistle ;  The  Assumption  of  Moses  ;  and  The  Book  of  Enoch. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  Petrine  doctrine  of  sin,  after  sayin<^  that  Peter 
regards  sin  chiefly  from  an  ethical  point  of  view  as  that  which  corrupts 
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and  poUatee  the  soul,  and  that  he  dwells  on  sin  as  having  its  seat  in  the 
sool  in  the  form  of  evil  desires  and  lusts,  Dr.  Gloag  states  the  apostle's 
teaching  concerning  the  relation  of  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  to  human 
sinfulness  as  follows :  ^^  Before  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  these  sinful 
lusts  and  actions  arose  from  ignorance  {ayvoua)  ;  hence  he  warns  his  read- 
ers against  '  the  former  lusts  in  their  ignorance  *  (L  14).  But  after  the 
promulgation  of  the  gospel,  they  become  willful  transgressions  —  disobe- 
dience to  the  gospel.  Hence  sin  not  merely  polluted  the  soul,  but  it 
exposed  to  punishment ;  there  was  not  only  defilement,  but  guilt ;  but 
still  the  chief  element  in  sin,  according  to  Peter,  is  its  defiling  nature." 

The  discussion  of  1  Peter  iii.  18-20  is  cautious  and  sober,  and  free 
from  offensive  dogmatism.  Especial  attention  is  asked  to  his  treatment 
of  this  subject  on  account  of  the  fact  that  some  of  our  religious  journals 
have  claimed  Dr.  Gloag  as  a  supporter  of  their  own  view,  and  by  judi- 
ciously selected  quotations  have  seemed  to  make  good  their  claim.  This 
is  the  penalty  the  author  has  been  made  to  pay  for  stating  so  impartially 
the  view  to  which  he  does  not  himself  incline.  In  a  note  on  page  180  he 
gives  this  brief  exegesis  of  the  passage :  '^  The  two  datives,  o-apict  and  wcv- 
/MiTiy  can  only  be  understood  adverbially;  that  as  regards  his  flesh, 
Christ  was  put  to  death,  and  as  regards  his  spirit  He  was  quickened. 
Hence  the  translation  in  the  Authorized  Version  is  wrong,  and  that  of  the 
Revised  Version  is  correct  The  verb  {<i>airoti;^€4<5  does  not  mean  pre- 
served or  remained  alive,  but  made  alive,  the  antithesis  to  ^ovaroi^cis.  Iv 
<p  is  not,  as  in  the  Authorized  Version,  hy  which,  but,  as  in  the  Revised 
Version,  in  which :  in  which  spirit,  made  alive,  Christ  went.  vop€v$€U 
certainly  suggests  a  local  transference,  ^loypv^cv  is  here  equivalent  to 
fvrjyytkia'aTo,  went  and  preached^  namely,  the  gospel,  for  so  only  cui  the 
word  be  understood  with  reference  to  Christ  rois  kw  <l>vXaK^  wevfijounv 
are  the  disembodied  spirits  in  Hades,  who  were  shut  up,  as  in  a  prison, 
waiting  their  final  doom.  These  spirits  are  further  described  as  dircc^ 
caarCv  irorc,  *  sometime^  or  formerly,  disobedient,'  unbelieving.  And  the 
period  of  their  disobedience  is  described  as  that  when  <  the  long-suffering 
of  Grod  was  waiting  in  the  days  of  Noah,*  namely,  during  the  hundred 
and  twenty  years  (Gen.  vL  3)  while  the  ark  was  preparing."  A  very  care- 
ful statement  is  made  of  the  views  of  those  who  hold  that  this  passage 
represents  Christ  as  preaching  in  person  in  Hades,  and  also  of  those  who 
thuk  it  teaches  that  He  preached  mediately  by  his  spirit,  and  that  not 
in  Hades,  but  in  this  world.  Immediately  after  these  statements  the 
strongest  objections  to  the  view  under  discussion  are  given,  and  also  the 
replies  made  to  these  objections.  The  view  that  Christ  preached  the  goe- 
pel  to  the  disobedient  spirits  in  Hades  is  characterized  as  *^  plausible,"  and 
as  '^  giving  a  good  interpretation  to  the  passage  " ;  but  of  the  opposing 
view,  that  the  preaching  alluded  to  is  that  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  through 
Noah  to  the  disobedient  at  the  time  of  the  deluge,  he  says,  after  weighing 
carefully  the  arguments  in  its  favor  and  setting  aside  as  groundless  some 
of  the  objections  that  have  been  made  to  it :  ''On  the  whole,  however, 
the  feeling  remains,  that  the  above  interpretation  is  somewhat  far-fetched 
and  somewhat  forced."  Tet  he  is  so  cautious  as  to  conclude  with  the 
statement :  ''  The  meaning  of  the  passage  must  be  left  in  uncertainty.  It 
is  one  of  those  obscure  statements  of  Scripture  on  which  it  is  impossible 
to  dogmatize,  and  any  inference  derived  from  which  must  be  extremely 
problematicaL"  The  concluding  paragraph  of  this  dissertation  is  worthy 
of  careful  consideration :  ''  The  doctrine  of  a  future  state,  especiaUy  that 
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which  relates  to  the  intermediate  state,  is  a  profound  mystery ;  eschatol- 
ogy  relates  to  the  darkest  enigmas  of  revelation ;  an  impenetrable  yeil 
hangs  over  our  condition  after  death  which  it  has  not  pleased  God  to  re- 
move. ^  It  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be.'  We  dare  not  afiQrm 
anything  positive  concerning  such  a  mysterious  subject  We  have  few 
data  to  proceed  upon.  We  cannot  speak  with  confidence  concerning  an 
eternal  hope  with  regard  to  those  who  have  died  impenitent,  however  anx- 
ious we  may  be  to  believe  it,  in  the  face  of  our  Lord's  strong  declarations 
concerning  the  undying  worm,  the  unquenchable  fire,  the  impassable  gaU 
fixed  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  and  especially  as  the  same 
term  (aiWtos)  is  employed  to  denote  the  duration  of  the  happiness  of  the 
righteous  and  the  misery  of  the  wicked.  On  the  other  hand,  everlasting 
punishment  is  a  subject  too  awful  to  contemplate,  a  full  realization  cS 
which  would  convert  this  world,  to  every  benevolent  mind,  into  a  scene 
of  unparalleled  woe.  Here  dogmatism  is  entirely  out  of  place.  We  must 
leave  the  fate  of  the  departed  with  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth,  who  must 
inevitably  do  right  and  whose  name  and  nature  is  love ;  but  whilst  we 
fear  his  justice,  we  are  still  permitted  to  hope  in  his  mercy."  Seemingly 
significant  of  the  trend  of  the  author's  thinking  is  his  quotation  of  the 
opinion  of  Bishop  Martensen,  who  conceives  that  both  everlasting  punish- 
ment and  universal  restoration  are  unequivocally  taught  in  Scripture ;  that 
there  is  here  **  an  apparent  contradiction  between  two  laws  equally  di- 
vine, and  which  consequently  cannot  find  a  perfectly  conclusive  and  satis- 
factory solution  in  the  present  stage,  the  earthly  limits  of  human  knowl- 
edge." 

These  passages  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  author  is  not  a  dogmatist 
who  is  absolutely  certain  that  he  possesses  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth  concerning  the  difficult  problems  of  human  destiny, 
but  an  earnest  and  sincere  thinker,  who  keeps  his  mind  open  for  the  recep- 
tion of  new  truth,  and  has  some  adequate  sense  of  the  limitations  of  hu- 
man knowledge. 

A  few  errors  have  been  noted,  most  of  which  seem  to  be  due  to  careless 
proof-reading ;  6.  ^.  on  page  5  catholic  is  said  to  be  <<  synonymous  with 
exegetical  (?)  or  circular  "  ;  on  page  15  the  translation  of  a  passage  from 
the  Muratorian  canon  gives  three  Epistles  of  John,  where  the  number 
should  be  two  (the  Latin  foot-note  gives  dtuui) ;  on  page  104  '^  venal 
sins  "  takes  the  place  of  the  customary  phraseology,  and  on  page  162  it  is 
said  that  the  spirit  of  Christ  was  in  the  apostles  testif3ring  beforehand  of 
the  sufferings  of  Christ,  where  obviously  prophets  are  meant  There  are 
some  mistakes  of  a  more  serious  nature.  On  page  118  it  is  said  that 
Huther  '^  wavers  in  his  opinion  "  as  to  the  dependence  of  1  Peter  npon 
the  Pauline  Epistles.  *'  In  one  place  he  observes :  '  The  similarity  be- 
tween particuliur  passages  of  Peter's  Epistle  and  Paul's  other  Epistles  is 
not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  depend- 
ence of  the  former  upon  the  latter ; '  whilst  elsewhere  he  appears  to  ad- 
mit such  a  dependence."  The  author  must  have  failed  to  notice  the 
word  other  in  his  quotation,  for  the  fact  is  that  Huther  admits  the  de- 
pendence of  1  Peter  upon  Romans  and  Ephesians,  but  not  upon  Paul's 
other  Epistles. 

In  his  references  to  the  use  of  the  CathoHo  Epistles  by  Clement  of  Al- 
exandria, the  author  is  hardly  self-consistent  On  page  323  he  quotes 
the  statement  of  Eusebius,  '*  In  the  work  called  Hypotyposes  he  (Clem- 
ent) has  given  us  abridged  accounts  of  all  the  canonical  Scriptures,  not 
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even  omitting  those  that  are  dispated,  namely,  the  hook  of  Jade  and  the 
other  Catholic  Epistles,"  and  d»W8  the  inference  that  '^  Clement  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  seven  Catholic  Epistles."  On  page  207  he  sajs  that 
Clement's  aoqiuuntance  with  2  Peter  has  been  inferred  from  this  state- 
ment, bat  does  not  himself  expressly  accept  the  inference  as  soand  ;  while 
on  page  339,  in  the  discassion  of  3  John,  he  says :  "  If  what  Eosebios 
says  of  Clemens  Alexandrinas  is  to  be  taken  in  its  full  extent  .  .  .  then 
this  Epistle  was  known  to  Clement"  A  comparison  of  the  general  state- 
ment of  Eusebius  with  the  more  specific  one  of  Cassiodoros  in  his  *'  Intro- 
duction to  the  Reading  of  Holy  Scriptare,"  has  led  most  scholars  to  the 
conclusion  that  Clement  recognized  as  canonical  all  of  the  Catholic  epis- 
tles except  James,  2  Peter,  and  3  John  (see  Westcott  on  the  canon,  page 
357),  and  there  is  no  room  for  an  inference  which  covers  the  seven  Cath- 
olic Epistles. 

But  the  blemishes  are  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  For  its  mastery  of 
the  literature  of  the  subject,  its  sound  judgment,  and  its  absence  of  dog- 
matism and  partisan  bias,  this  work  is  to  be  heartily  commended. 

F.  E.  Woodruff. 


GERMAN  THEOLOGICAL  LITERATURE. 


KircJUiches  BdncUexicon.  Ein  Hilfsbuch  zur  Orientierung  auf  dem 
Cresamtgebiete  der  Theologie  and  Kirche.  In  Verbindung  mit  einer 
Anzahl  evangelisch-lutherischer  Theologen  herausgegeben  von  Dr.  Carl 
Mensel,  unter  Mitwirkung  yon  C.  Haack  and  B.  Lehmann.  Erster  Band. 
A  bis  Columna.  Leipzig :  Naumann.  1887.  8vo,  pp.  800.  10  mks.  —  The 
present  work  aims  to  fill  a  place  which,  in  spite  of  the  great  number  of 
German  theological  encyclopaedias  already  in  existence,  has  hitherto  re- 
mained vacant.  The  intention  of  the  editors  is  to  produce  a  brief,  but  at 
the  same  time  comprehensive,  handbook  which  shall  embrace  the  whole 
field  of  religion  and  theology,  and  yet  fill  but  four  moderate  sized  vol- 
umes. Such  a  work  cannot,  of  course,  aspire  to  take  the  place  of  a  Her- 
zog  or  of  the  great  Biblical,  geographical,  and  biographical  dictionaries  of 
Smith  and  of  others,  but  it  will  render  excellent  service  in  giving  in  a 
condensed  form  the  main  facts  upon  the  various  subjects  which  are 
treated  with  such  fullness  in  those  larger  works.  If  the  character  of  the 
whole  may  be  judged  from  the  first  volume,  the  work  may  be  recom- 
mended as  filling  its  purpose  admirably.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  conserva- 
tive theologians,  and  is  intended  to  represent  evangelical  Lutheranism  of 
the  present  day.  The  names  of  the  various  contributors  have  not  yet  ap- 
peai*ed,  but  will  be  published  with  the  last  volume.  The  work  appears  in 
installments  of  eighty  pages  each,  at  intervals  of  a  few  weeks ;  ike  tenth, 
which  has  just  been  issued,  completing  the  first  volume.  The  whole  is  to 
embrace  four  large  octavo  volumes,  each  of  800  double-columned  pages. 

KirchengeschichUiche  Studieru    Hermann  Renter  zum  70.  Greburts- 

tag  gewidmet  von  Theodor  Brieger,  Paal  Tschackert,  Theod.  Eolde, 
Fned.  Loofs,  and  Karl  Mirbt  'SUt  einer  Beigabe  von  August  Renter. 
Leipzig :  Hinrichs.  1888.  8vo,  pp.  351.  8  mks.  —  These  studies  are 
dedicated  to  the  celebrated  Gdttingen  Church  Historian  by  six  of  his 
former  pupils.    They  are  upon  widely  varied  subjects,  bat  each  is  worthy 
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of  careful  perusal,  and  the  book  as  a  whole  is  exceedingly  valuable.  Pro- 
fessor Loofs  discusses  Die  Handschriften  der  UUeinischen  Uebersetzung 
dee  Irenaeus  und  ihre  KapUeleinteilung  (pp.  1-93)  in  a  most  exhaustive 
manner.  The  article  will  form  a  most  valuable  adjunct  to  the  editions  of 
Stieren  and  of  Harvey.  In  fact,  no  patristic  student  can  afford  to  over- 
look it  Karl  Mirbt  follows  with  an  interesting  paper  upon  a  subject  of 
importance  both  to  the  church  and  secular  historian,  Die  Aheetzung 
ffeinrichs  IV.  durch  Chregor  VIL  in  der  PuUicistik  jener  Zeit  (pp. 
97-144).  Professor  Tschackert,  in  possession  of  a  mass  of  hitherto  un- 
published material,  contributes  a  biographical  paper,  Georg  von  FolentZy 
Bischof  von  Sairdand,  £ln  Charakterbild  unter  Benutzung  vieler  archie- 
valischer  Quellen  entworf en.  .  .  .  Mit  einer  Answahl  ungedruokter  Briefe 
des  Bischof s  (pp.  145-194).  By  Professor  Kolde,  Beitrdge  zur  Refor- 
mationsgesc/iicfUe,  including :  1.  Wie  tvurde  Coehleus  zum  Gegner  Lu- 
there  f  2.  Das  zweite  Breve  Adrians  an  Friedrich  den  Weisen  vam  Jahre 
1522.  3.  Zum  Frozess  des  Johann  Denk  und  '^  der  drei  gattlosen  Maler 
von  NumbergJ'  4.  Numherg  und  LutJier  vor  dem  Reichstage  zu  AugS" 
burg  1530  (pp.  195-263).  All  of  these  studies  rest  upon  recently  dis- 
covered letters  and  upon  other  documents  hitherto  unpublished.  Professor 
Brieger  also  makes  an  important  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  his  paper  Die  Torgauer  Artikel,  £in  Beitra^  zur  Entstehungs- 
geschichte  der  Augsburgischen  Confession  (pp.  265-320).  The  appendix 
contains  an  article  by  August  Renter,  Zu  dem  Augustinischen  Fragment 
^^  De  Arte  rhetoriea,'*  in  which  we  are  made  more  intimately  acquainted 

with  St.  Augustine  as  a  rhetorician. Neutestamentliehe  Schriften, 

griechisch,  mit  kurzer  Erklarung,  von  Siegfried  Goebel,  Hofprediger  in 
Halberstadt  Erstes  bis  f Qnftes  Heft,  enthaltend  die  alteren  Briefe  des 
Paulus.  Heft  I :  Die  Briefe  an  die  Thessalonicher,  Svo,  pp.  38.  Price 
80  pf .  Heft  II :  Der  Brief  an  die  Galater,  pp.  35.  Price  80  pf .  Heft 
III :  Erster  Korintherbrief,  pp.  92.  Price  1.60  mks.  Heft  IV  :  Zweiter 
Korintherbrief,  pp.  75.  Price  1.60  mks.  Heft  V :  Romerbnef,  pp.  vi,  125. 
2.20  mks.  Gesamtband,  price  7  mks.  Gotha:  Perthes,  1887. —The 
present  work  contains  the  (5reek  text  (after  Tischendorf  s  last  edition,  with 
occasional  alterations)  and  a  running  commentary  in  the  form  of  foot-notes, 
which  occupy  from  two  thirds  to  three  fourths  of  each  page.  The  form 
is  one  which  is  very  familiar  to  English  students,  but  to  the  Grermans, 
who  devote  themselves  chiefly  to  the  production  of  extensive  critical  com- 
mentaries, it  is  almost  unknown.  The  notes  in  the  present  work  are  very 
brief,  but,  as  far  as  they  go,  are  well  adapted  to  elucidate  the  text.  They 
are  chiefly  grammatical,  and  linguistic,  not  of  a  homiletical  character. 
The  author's  theological  position  is  conservative,  but  controversy  is  sedu- 
lously avoided,  and  the  presentation  of  the  views  of  other  commentators 
is  of  necessity  dispensed  with.  The  convenient  form  of  the  work  (each 
epistle  composing  as  it  does  a  separate  Heft,  which  contains  at  once  text 
and  notes)  will  undoubtedly  give  it  an  extensive  circulation,  and  it  is 

hoped  promote  a  wider  study  of  the  epistles  in  the  original  tongue. 

Vortrdge  der  theologischen  Konferenz  zu  Giessen,  gehalten  am  9.  Juni 
1887.  W.  Herrmann:  Der  Begriff  der  Offenbarung.  K.  MtiUer: 
Berichi  fiber  den  gegenwdrtigen  Stand  der  Forschung  auf  dem  Gebiet 
der  vorreformatoriscken  Zeit.  Giessen :  Ricker.  1887.  I^.  65.  1  mk. 
—  The  lecture  of  Herrmann,  although  brief,  is  of  great  significance.  Hie 
author's  general  position  is  well  known  (he  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  die 
Ritschlian  School),  and  the  present  lecture  falls  into  line  with  his  other 
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works.  His  main  thesis  is  that  that  alone  is  a  rerelation  of  God  to  as  5y 
which  Ood  makes  of  us  new  creatures.  The  lecture  of  Miiller  presents 
a  most  thorough  discussion  of  a  subject  upon  which  he  is  an  acknowlr 

edged  authority. Lekrhuch  der  Dogmengeschickte^  von  Prof.  Dr. 

Adolf  Hamack.  Zweiter  Band :  Die  Entwickelung  des  kirchlichen  Dog- 
mas  I.  Freiburg  i.  Br. :  Mohr.  1887.  8vo,  pp.  xvi,  483.  9  mks.  —  For 
this  work  see  the  article  on  Current  Grerman  Thought  in  the  present  num- 
ber of  the  "  Review,"  p.  548. Die  DiaXoge  des  **  Adamantius  "  mit 

den  Onastikem,  von  Theodor  Zahn.  Zeitschrift  f Ur  Kirchengeschichte, 
Bd.  IX.,  Heft  2  und  3,  pp.  193-239.  —  A  critical  discussion  of  the 
Pseudo-Origenistic  dialogues  of  '*  Adamantius  *'  with  the  Gnostics,  of 
which  a  newlj  discovered  Latin  version  by  Rufinus  was  published  by 
Professor  Caspari  in  1883.  Zahn  considers  the  Greek  text,  which  lies  at 
the  base  of  Rufinus's  version,  to  be  an  older  form  than  that  which  exists 
in  our  Greek  manuscripts,  and  concludes  that  the  original  work  was  writ- 
ten between  300  and  313  a.  d.,  probably  in  the  neighborhood  of  Antioch, 
and  that  at  the  base  of  the  dialogues  lies  an  anti-Gnostic  work  which 
was  used  also  by  Irenseus  and  Tertollian :  namely  (according  to  Zahn), 
the  work  of  Theo^iilus  of  Antioch  against  Marcion  (upon  which  work 
compare  Zahn*s  Forschungen,  Heft  II,  and  against  his  results  Har- 
nack's  Texte  und  Untersuchungen,  Bd.  L  Heft  IV,  a  criticism  which 
caused  Zahn  to  present  greatly  modified  conclusions  in  Heft  IV.  of  his 
**  Forschungen  "). MdanethmCs  politische  SteUung  aufdem  Reichs- 
tag zu  Augsburg  1630,  von  Dr.  H.  Virck.  Ibid.  Bd.  IX.,  Heft  1,  pp. 
67-104,  and  Heft  2  und  3,  pp.  293-^40.  —  This  careful  and  exceedingly 
interesting  study,  to  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Kirehen- 
geschichtliche  Studien  noticed  above,  discusses  very  freely  the  conduct 
of  Melancthon  at  the  Reichstag,  and  brings  out  most  clearly  his  Uunent- 
able  weakness  displayed  there.  At  the  same  time  the  general  course  of 
the  Reichstag  is  described,  together  with  the  positions  taken  by  the  other 
leaders  of  the  two  parties. 

Arthur  C.  McGiffert. 
Fabib,  France. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  SOCIAL  QUESTIONS. 

I  HAVE  elsewhere  (^^The  Independent,"  January  14,  1886,) 
tried  to  caU  attention  to  the  study  of  our  social  questions  as  a 
proper  part  of  University  discipline.  It  seemed  to  me  that  this 
whole  range  of  movements,  looking  toward  philanthropy  and 
reform,  and  forming  so  conspicuous  an  element  in  modem  social 
life,  ought  to  DC  accepted  as  new  material  in  a  liberal  education. 
No  sooner  do  young  men  or  young  women  leave  their  coll^;e8 
than  they  are  called,  in  the  present  state  of  American  society,  to 
an  interest  in  these  affairs.  Such  a  student  must  take  his  part 
in  the  charities  of  his  town,  or  must  give  his  vote  concerning  tem- 
perance, or  finds  himself  thrown  into  the  midst  of  a  labor  agi- 
tation, or  is  called  to  some  service  for  the  cause  of  the  Indian. 
To  separate  himself  from  such  questions  is  to  withdraw  himself 
altogether  from  the  larger  life  and  broader  interests  of  his  com- 
munity. The  moment  one  takes  his  place  in  the  organism  of 
social  life  he  discovers  a  demand  such  as  has  never  been  felt  before 
for  intelligent  and  disciplined  views  in  such  affairs.  He  finds  not 
only  that  these  are  the  burning  problems  of  the  time,  but  that  if 
they  are  not  frankly  faced  they  are  likely  to  become  its  tragic 
problems.  A  very  few  years  ago  they  were  the  concerns  of  spe- 
cialists in  philosophy  or  in  political  economy,  but  they  are  now 
questions  concerning  which  every  educated  person  must  have  an 
opinion,  however  crude  it  may  be.  A  few  years  ago,  for  instance, 
the  administration  of  charity  had  seemed  to  be  systematized 
under  a  few  beneficent  institutions  and  the  mechanism  of  State 
Boards,  but  now  a  new  science  of  charity  has  been  developed, 
with  principles  never  fully  recognized  before,  and  with  methods 
which  demand  a  new  accession  of  intelligent  sympathy.  A  few 
years  ago  the  problems  of  marriage  and  divorce  seemed  to  be 
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matters  for  legal  experts  and  legislative  action.    Now  they  are 
seen  to  be  questions  involving  our  whole  national  life,  threatening 
that  unit  of  civilization  which  has  lain  since  prehistoric  times  in 
the  institution  of  the  family,  and   depending,  not  on  technical 
action  in  a  single  profesdon,  but  on  a  qtiickened  public  senti- 
ment concerning  the  sanctity  of  the  home.     Temperance  agita> 
tion  is  manifesting  in  these  veiy  years  so  amazing  an  increase 
of  rational  method  that  no  educated  man  or  woman  can  now 
escape  the  responsibility  of  a  personal  decision  and  influence. 
The  discipline  of  the  criminal  classes,  the  regulation  of  the  Indian 
tribes,  —  these  again  are  matters  which  have  been  taken  out  of 
the  hands  of  specialists  and  have  been  seen  to  involve  the  intelli- 
gence and  the  conscience  of  the  whole  community.    The  transition 
is  most  marked,  though  not  more  real,  in  what  we  call  the  labor 
question.     A  few  years  ago  the  relations  between  employers  and 
employed  seemed  finally  determined  at  the  hands  of  the  econo- 
mists.   They  had  their  inevitable  adjustments  and  their  invariable 
laws.     Political  economy  appeared  to  be  so  completed  a  science 
that  in  1876  the  Hon.  Robert  Low  declared  that  it  seemed  to  him 
to  have  no  more  work  to  do.     Now,  with  a  sudden  and  startling 
uprising  in  all  civilized  countries,  these  same  discussions  have  taken 
<on  a  new  meaning.   They  have  been  snatched  by  plain  people  from 
the  economists'  hands.     The  victims  of  these  necessary  laws  cry 
^ut  against  them.     They  will  either  break  these  laws,  iron  though 
such  laws  may  be,  or  they  will  counteract  them  with  new  laws, 
l>om  of  the  new  time.     Thus,  throughout  £urope  and  America 
lias  spread  a  startling  gospel  of  discontent,  creating  its  mass  of 
inflaming  literature,  inculcating  a  crude  creed  for  the  ignorant, 
involving  the  prosperity  and  permanence  of  our  social  life,  and 
finding  among  us  a  great  moral  and  intellectual  unpreparedness 
to  meet  the  situation.     In  such  a  state  of  things  the  duty  of  the 
colleges  is  clear.     It  is  in  them  that  the  hope  of  discriminat- 
ing, far-sighted,  and  intelligent  views  must  lie.    A  man  has  grave 
disadvantages  who  begins  these  studies  amid  the  pressure  and 
prejudices  of  his  active  interests.     It  is  in  the  calmness  and  the 
untainted  atmosphere  of  academic  life  that  the  first  principles  of 
such  studies  can  best  be  found.     Fortunately  for  our  future,  the 
colleges  and  the  seminaries  of  the  country  are  rapidly  recognizing 
the  new  demand  made  upon  them  by  these  new  problems  of  social 
life.     In  a  half  dozen  of  our  universities,  instruction  —  more  or 
less  thorough  and  explicit —  is  already  directed  to  this  end,  and 
a  new  department  of  liberal  education  appears  to  be  forming 
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which  ought  to  be  stimulating  and  elevating  alike  to  those  who 
teach  and  to  those  who  learn. 

Such  is  the  subject,  regarded  as  one  of  direct  and  practical 
usefulness.  I  now  desire,  however,  to  say  of  it  something  more 
than  this.  For  it  is  not  alone  by  being  useful  that  a  study  is  jus- 
tified in  a  liberal  education.  A  university  is  not  the  place  for  a 
purely  technical  discipline.  The  question  still  remains  whether 
the  studies  which  I  have  described  can  be  philosophically  pursued ; 
whether,  that  is  to  say,  they  may  be  regiurded  as  illustrations  of 
the  principles  which  control  and  interpret  human  life.  This  would 
be  to  deal,  not  merely  with  the  study  of  the  social  questions,  but 
with  the  philosophy  of  the  social  questions,  —  and  this  is  the  fur- 
ther step  which  I  now  wish  to  take.  I  do  not  merely  say  that 
the  student  of  social  questions  is  learning  things  which  he  will  be 
glad  to  know,  and  thinking  of  the  things  of  which  the  world  about 
him  is  most  seriously  thinking ;  I  do  not  merely  say  that  informa- 
tion about  such  affairs  is  a  demand  of  modem  education,  and  that 
to  send  thousands  of  young  people  into  American  life,  as  our  col- 
leges do  every  year,  without  any  preparation  for  these  large  con- 
flicts of  opinion,  and  to  call  these  people  educated,  will  soon  seem 
worse  thaji  absurd ;  I  say  that  these  large  movements  of  social 
life  open  before  the  student  into  philosophical  principles,  sur- 
prising alike  in  their  nearness  and  their  scope,  and  that  they  re- 
affirm and  verify,  by  a  hitherto  unused  method,  some  of  the  pro- 
foundest  impulses  and  principles  of  human  life.  This  is  the 
proposition  on  which  I  wish  to  dwell.  Taking  the  study  of  social 
questions  as  material,  to  what  large  conclusions  does  it  lead? 
Regarding  these  diverse  phenomena  as  illustrations  of  human  life, 
what  are  the  laws  of  human  life  which  they  iUustrate  ?  Begin- 
ning with  these  immediate  and  easily  observed  data  of  social  ex- 
perience, into  what  principles  of  human  conduct  is  the  student 
led  ?    This  is  the  point  with  which  I  now  wish  to  deal. 

I  name,  first,  among  these  larger  results  of  the  study  of  social 
questions  a  clearer  sense  of  the  relation  between  eoonomio  science 
and  ethics.  Here  is  a  matter  which  has  been  of  late  much  de- 
bated. On  the  one  hand  have  stood  the  orthodox  economists  with 
their  abstract  and  deductive  science,  announcing  laws  with  no 
moral  content  or  intention  whatever ;  and  on  the  other  hand  there 
have  ranged  themselves  the  whole  series  of  prophetic  utterances, 
beginning  with  the  passionate  outburst  of  Carlyle,  taken  up  by 
the  lyric  protest  of  Buskin,  and  now  repeated  in  sterner  tones  by 
the  masses  themselves,  demanding  that  political  economy  shall  be 
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transtomied  into  a  moral  science,  dealing  with  what  onglit  to  be, 
describing  other  terms  of  union  than  the  ^  cash  nexus,"  growing 
from  ^ roots  of  honor"  and  multiplying  ^^  not  commercial  profits 
but  healthy  souls."  Here,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  source  of  tiiat 
disaffection  and  revolution  which  political  economy  has  lately  wit- 
nessed. The  old  school  and  the  new  are  divided  by  their  different 
conception  of  the  relation  of  their  science  to  the  sense  of  duty. 
Now  let  a  man  with  any  d^;ree  of  thoroughness  consider  the 
methods  of  our  social  questions,  and  he  becomes  aware  of  two 
important  truths.  One  is,  tl&t  such  movements  must  proceed 
through  the  mechanism  of  economic  laws.  They  cannot  be 
regulated  by  sentimentalism  or  by  conscience  alone.  They  must 
discover  and  conform  to  the  methods  of  science.  Thus  charity 
becomes  a  blessing  only  as  it  works  under  economic  principles. 
Sentimental  charity  has  had  its  day;  scientific  charity  has  just 
begun  its  usefulness.  So,  again,  temperance  reform  has  set  itself 
to  discover  practicable  and  scientific  methods,  and  its  great 
achievements  must  be  reached  through  an  absolute  conformity  to 
the  economic  principles  of  social  life.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  equally  obvious  that  no  method  in  the  social  questions  has  any 
motive  power  in  itself.  What  gives  impulse  and  force  to  a  social 
movement  is  not  the  method  which  it  pursues  but  the  moral  intent 
which  it  conveys.  Charity  must  be  scientific,  but  the  sentiment 
of  charity  moves  the  science  of  charity.  Wise  temperance  re- 
form is  good  political  economy,  but  political  economy  was  never 
the  dynamic  of  temperance  reform.  Thus  economic  sdenoe 
provides  the  mechanism,  and  the  sense  of  duty  provides  the 
power.  Sentiment  without  science  is  like  steam  unapplied  to  its 
proper  work.  It  seethes  and  boils  and  threatens  with  its  tumultu- 
ous vitality  until  it  is  compressed  in  its  proper  engine.  Science 
without  sentiment  is  mechanism  without  steam,  ingenious  and 
complete,  but  without  the  dynamic  which  gives  it  motion  and 
power.  Is  not  this  the  true  relation  between  economics  and 
ethics  in  the  commercial  world  ?  It  is  quite  true,  as  the  orthodox 
economists  declare,  that  the  principles  of  their  science  are  inde- 
pendent of  the  hopes,  fears,  duties,  or  desires  of  life.  They  are 
the  adjusted  mechanism  through  which  life  has  to  weave  its 
destiny  of  good  or  evil.  They  are  principles  which  may  be  an- 
alyzed with  the  same  calmness  and  remoteness  from  practical 
intent  with  which  the  chemist  examines  his  compound,  careless 
whether  it  is  a  poison  or  an  antidote.  Yet  it  is  equally  true  that 
the  principles  of  economic  science  have  no  self-acting  quality  for 
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uBefulneacL  They  demand  behind  their  mechanism  an  impolae 
of  moral  purpose.  The  chemist  completes  his  analysis,  and  then 
the  physician  takes  up  his  results  and  applies  them  to  the  healing 
of  disease.  This  is  the  precise  transition  which  economic  science 
is  now  witnessing.  It  is  not  a.  revolution  which  discards  economic 
methods,  but  it  is  a  great  moral,  arising,  acting  through  the 
mechanism  of  science  with  the  power  of  an  awakened  conscience. 
Let  the  mechanism  fail,  and  we  have  the  impracticable  dreams 
and  sentimental  yagaries  which  are  now  so  often  expressed  as  sub- 
statutes  for  economic  science ;  let  the  ethical  dynamic  fail,  and  we 
have  a  science  which  may  be  complete  in  itself,  beautiful,  like  an 
engine  in  its  intricate  adjustments,  interesting,  like  a  chemist's 
analysis  as  a  contribution  to  truth,  but  dead,  like  an  engine  with- 
out steam,  dangerous  as  chemical  compounds  in  untrained  hands, 
because  unapplied  by  the  disciplined  mind  to  the  practical  issues 
for  which  it  was  made.  A  twofold  teaching  then  runs  through 
these  social  questions,  and  it  is  the  very  teaching  which,  in  the 
social  distresses  of  the  time,  we  need  to  hear.  ^^  Mechanism,'' 
says  the  greatest  of  contemporary  philosophers,  Lotze,  in  perhaps 
the  most  important  words  of  modem  philosophy,  ^  is  everywhere 
essential  yet  everywhere  subordinate."  To  revolt  from  die  m^ 
chanism  of  economics  and  to  demand  that  morals  shall  supply  its 
laws, — that  is  the  one  peril  of  the  social  questions.  To  rest  in 
the  mechanism,  satisfied  with  its  completeness  and  indifferent  to 
its  application,  that  is  the  other.  To  accept  the  principles  of 
economics  as  the  method  of  profitable  philanthropy,  as  one  accepts 
the  laws  of  the  natural  world  as  the  method  of  profitable  living, 
and  then  to  illuminate  and  penetrate  these  principles  with  the 
dynamic  of  a  moral  purpose, — that  is  the  way  of  social  order, 
progress,  and  peace. 

I  name  next,  as  a  result  of  the  study  of  these  social  questions, 
their  contribution  to  a  new  method  of  ethics.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  ethics  has  almost  always  been  a  dull  study.  It  seems  to 
deal  with  the  most  practical  of  human  interests,  its  material  is 
alive  and  near ;  conduct  and  duty  ought  to  make  the  most  stimu- 
lating of  subjects  for  study ;  yet  we  must  confess  that  among  the 
most  lifeless  literature  must  be  classified  the  text-books  of  ethics. 
Its  method  has  been  deductive,  introspective,  psychological ;  it  has 
dissected  and  tabulated  the  impulses  and  emotions  of  life  until 
they  lie  before  us,  not  like  the  fresh  growths  of  the  flowers  of 
the  field,  but  like  the  dried  specimens  of  an  herbarium.  *^  Never 
before,"  as  has  been  wittily  said,  '^had  human  nature  been  so  neatly 
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dissected,  8o  handily  assorted,  or  so  ornamentally  packed  up.  The 
virtues  and  vices,  the  appetites,  emotions,  affections,  and  sentiments 
stood  each  in  their  appointed  corner,  and  with  their  iq>propriate 
label,  to  wait  in  neat  expectation  for  the  season  of  the  professional 
lectures,  and  the  literary  world  only  delayed  their  acquiescence 
in  a  uniform  creed  of  moral  philosophy  till  they  should  have 
arranged  to  their  satisfaction  whether  the  appetites  should  be 
secreted  in  the  cupboard  or  paraded  on  the  chimney-piece ;  or 
whether  certain  of  the  less  creditable  packets  ought  in  law  and 
prudence,  or  ought  not  in  charity,  to  be  ticketed  ^Poison."' 
Now,  what  does  moral  philosophy  need  in  such  a  state  of  things? 
It  needs  a  new  method  of  approach.  It  ought  to  have  its  part 
in  the  inductive  method  which  is  controlling  research  elsewhere. 
The  moral  life  has  its  living  specimens,  waiting  for  our  scientific 
observation,  subjects,  as  it  were,  for  the  field-work  of  the  stu- 
dent. Suppose  we  begin  with  the  observation  of  moral  facts,  in 
search  of  the  law  which  adequately  interprets  them ;  suppose  we 
examine  by  practical  methods  some  great  moral  movement,  like 
the  development  of  charity,  or  the  progress  of  temperance,  or  the 
methods  of  cooperation  between  employer  and  employed.  Here 
are  large  phenomena  of  an  evidently  moral  content.  They  repre- 
sent a  community  or  class  of  persons  trying  to  do  right.  They 
are  expressions  of  a  social  conscience.  They  lie  before  us, 
moreover,  as  facts  large  enough  to  be  easily  examined.  One  may 
be  misled  in  considering  the  complex  and  subtle  motives  which 
control  an  individual,  but  when  he  sees  a  whole  community 
swept  along  in  the  process  of  a  great  moral  movement,  he  can 
hardly  be  mistaken  as  to  its  central  meaning  and  motive.  The 
facts  of  life  thus  readily  observed  open  the  theory  of  ccmduct 
which  is  often  so  obscure.  Thus  these  social  questions  present  a 
wonderful  opportunity  for  what  may  be  called  "  inductive  ethics.** 
The  name  has  been  misapplied  to  that  form  of  philosophy  which 
reached  no  ethics  at  all,  just  as  the  title  ^^  positive  philosophy  " 
has  been  assumed  by  methods  which  are  almost  wholly  negative. 
It  is  high  time  that  so  good  a  name  was  brought  to  its  true  use. 
Inductive  ethics  is  the  legitimate  title  of  that  study  which  reaches 
the  principles  of  ethics  by  the  observation  and  analysis  of  moral 
facts.  It  is  the  new  method  of  approach  by  which  moral  phi- 
losophy may  regain  its  just  relation  with  the  living  problems  of  the 
practical  conduct  of  life.  Nor  is  this  alL  As  one  proceeds  in 
this  inductive  inquiry,  he  is  almost  certainly  brought,  by  a  new 
and  unexpected  path,  to  the  ethics  of  idealism.    He  is  looking  for 
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a  moral  motive  sufficient  to  account  for  sncli  social  movements, 
and  he  discovers,  with  a  certain  surprise,  that  neither  the  ethics 
of  selfibshness  nor  the  ethics  of  expediency  is  sufficient  for  these 
things.  Much  may  be  laid  to  selfishness,  and  much  to  the  bal- 
ancing of  one's  own  rights  against  the  rights  of  others,  but  it  is 
not  from  any  such  motive  that  human  beings  have  been  led  to 
these  great  works  of  charity,  self-restraint,  and  benevolence.  The 
disciples  of  Hobbes  would  not  have  originated  these  movements, 
and  the  disciples  of  Spencer  would  not  have  perpetuated  them. 
The  inductive  study  of  these  special  phenomena  leads,  then,  to  thjd 
search  for  a  sufficient  motive  force.  £thical  systems  which,  under 
other  conditions,  look  complete  enough,  are  put  to  a  new  strain  when 
we  consider  whether  they  hold  this  class  of  facts.  Not  the  claiming 
of  one's  own  rights,  nor  the  adjusting  of  conflicting  rights,  brings 
us  to  the  secret  of  the  charity  question,  or  the  Indian  question,  or 
the  labor  question.  These  problems  are  only  questions  postponed 
and  questions  growing  more  perplexing  until  they  are  taken  up  into 
an  ideal  principle  lai^  enough  to  comprehend  and  inspire  them. 
Thus  inductive  ethics  applied  to  the  social  questions  opens  into  ideal 
ethics ;  and  the  idealism  which  the  scientific  method  seemed  to  dis- 
place is  restored  to  moral  philosophy  again.  The  scientific  habit  of 
mind,  facing  facts  with  absolute  sincerity,  guides  the  student  by  a 
new  path  into  the  ideal  world.  It  is  the  half-hearted  or  light- 
minded  pursuit  of  science  which  finds  no  vista  through  material 
details  into  spiritual  principles.  Inquiries  which  seem  to  with- 
draw men  from  the  vision  of  ideals,  if  only  they  are  heartily  pur- 
sued, are  beginning  to  show  us  in  the  most  various  regions  that 
the  things  which  are  unseen  and  unattained  are  the  eternal  im- 
pulses of  the  things  which  we  observe.  *^  You  see,  Hylas,"  says 
Bishop  Berkeley  in  one  of  his  dialogues,  '^  the  water  of  yonder 
fountain,  how  it  is  forced  upward  to  a  certain  height,  at  which  it 
breaks  and  falls  back  into  the  basin  from  whence  it  rose,  its  ascent 
as  well  as  descent  proceeding  from  the  same  general  law.  Just  so 
the  same  principles  which  at  first  view  lead  to  skepticism,  pursued 
to  a  certain  point,  bring  men  back  to  common  sense." 

I  name  next,  among  the  results  of  this  kind  of  study,  a  new 
sense  of  its  unity.  At  the  first  glance  these  diverse  questions — 
Indians,  prisons,  labor,  temperance — seem  to  be  isolated  subjects, 
each  dealt  with  by  its  own  specialists,  and  each  commended  by  its 
own  devotees  as  the  one  source  of  hope  for  society.  And,  in  a 
certain  sense,  all  these  specialists  would  be  right.  It  is  quite  true 
that  movement  along  the  line  of  any  one  such  reform  would  give 
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ft  lift  and  rtrengih  to  alL  For  they  are  interdependent,  the  one 
with  the  other.  The  progress  of  each  is  the  wel&ie  of  the  others. 
The  retardation  of  each  checks  the  whole.  There  is,  in  &ct, 
among  these  social  qoestions  that  same  correlation  and  transforma- 
tion of  force  which  we  observe  among  the  forces  of  nature.  I 
rob  my  hands  briskly,  and  the  motion  is  transformed  into  heat ; 
I  strike  two  stones  together  in  violent  collision,  and  the  motion 
becomes  light ;  I  mb  my  sealing-wax,  and  the  motion  becomes 
electricity.  Or  again,  I  transform  heat  into  motion  through  the 
steam-engine;  heat  into  light  in  the  lime  light;  heat  into  elec- 
tricity in  the  electric  light.  Now  it  is  most  interesting  to  see  the 
same  correlation  of  force  among  our  social  questions.  A  person 
interests  himself  in  charity,  and  he  finds  the  problem  of  charity 
suddenly  transformed  into  the  labor  question.  If  continuous  and 
fitting  employment  could  be  found,  then  his  charity  question  would 
be  solved.  Or  he  finds  that  in  dealing  with  charity  he  is  con- 
fronted with  the  question  of  the  home.  If  a  proper  sense  of  mar- 
riage and  its  relations  could  be  induced  among  the  poor  for  whom 
he  cares,  then  again  his  problem  of  charity  would  grow  light. 
Or,  a  person  is  stirred  about  the  Indian  question,  and  as  he  works 
down  to  its  principles  he  finds,  vrith  a  certain  surprise,  that  they  are 
the  principles  of  his  associated  charities.  What  has  retarded  the 
Indian  problem  has  been  indiscriminate  giving.  What  the  Indian 
needs  is — in  the  language  of  the  Associated  Charities — ^^Not 
alms,  but  a  friend."  Or,  again,  as  he  considers  our  Indian 
l^islation,  he  finds  that  it  is  but  a  disguised  form  of  the  labor 
problem.  It  is,  indeed,  a  very  curious  &ct  that  just  as  a  certain 
class  of  labor  reformers  are  announcing  private  ownership  in  land 
to  be  the  curse  of  our  civilization  and  the  evil  to  be  done  away, 
this  same  ownership  of  land  in  severalty  is  announced  as  the 
single  hope  of  elevating  the  Indian  into  the  ways  of  civilized  life. 
Most  of  all,  we  observe  this  interdependence  of  our  questions  in 
the  case  of  temperance.  Each  social  movement  finds  itself  trans- 
formed at  some  point  into  this  other  issue.  Think  of  the  correla- 
tion between  temperance  and  our  attempts  at  scientific  charity. 
Charity  is  simply  baffled  and  perplexed  at  every  step  until  it  can 
somehow  deal  with  the  problem  of  drink.  The  vast  proportion 
of  poverty  and  crime  with  which  charity  has  to  dead  is  to  be 
stopped,  not  by  charity,  but  by  temperance.  I  know  of  nothing 
more  interesting  in  modem  sociology  than  the  way  in  which  this 
&ct  has  impressed  our  workers  in  charity.  Here  is  this  multitude 
of  willing  visitors  among  the  poor,  who  have  given  themselves  to 
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this  one  end  only  to  discover  that  to  gain  this  one  end  they  most 
deal  with  a  question  which  they  had  not  meant  to  touch.  If  they 
would  do  their  work  among  the  poor,  they  must  take  to  the  poor 
the  doctrine  and  the  practice  of  temperance.  Thus  it  has  hap- 
pened that  many  a  person  who  has  never  felt  the  demand  made 
upon  him  for  personal  abstinence  has  been  brought  to  it  of  late 
through  his  dealing  with  the  poor,  and  the  work  of  charity  has 
been  no  less  a  blessing  to  those  who  gave  than  to  those  who  re- 
ceived. If  charity  is  transformed  into  temperance,  so  are  the 
other  social  questions.  When  General  Armstrong  returned  not 
long  ago  from  his  last  visit  to  the  Indian  reservations,  he  said, 
^The  red  man's  greatest  danger  is  rum."  So  it  always  has  been 
throughout  the  history  of  the  contact  of  Indians  with  whites. 
The  civilization  of  the  Indian  waits  until  temperance  is  the  white 
man's  law  of  life.  I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  relation  of  the 
liquor  curse  to  the  problem  of  the  home  and  the  permanence  of 
marriage,  or  to  the  problem  of  our  criminals,  eight  tenths  of  whose 
offenses  against  law  are  to  be  traced  to  the  liquor  traffic ;  but  I 
cannot  pass  by  the  new  and  striking  relation  which  has  been  dis- 
covered between  temperance  and  the  labor  question,  and  which  it 
is  to  the  lasting  credit  of  the  labor  organizations  to  have  made 
conspicuous.  I  had  the  privilege  not  long  ago  of  addressing  a 
dub  made  up  in  part  of  Knights  of  Labor,  in  one  of  our  large 
manufacturing  towns,  and  I  had  anticipated  that  the  questions 
they  would  ask  would  be  directed  toward  the  political  economy  of 
their  situation.  It  was  a  surprise  to  find  that  their  imme^te 
problem,  and  that  which  they  regarded  as  the  key  of  their  situa- 
tion, lay  not  in  their  labor  organization,  but  in  their  habits  of 
temperance.  They  knew  as  well  as  the  economists  the  many 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  which  must  be  charged  annually 
to  the  drink  bill.  They  knew  that  a  surplus  of  income  was  here 
wasted,  which,  even  if  it  could  be  in  small  part  saved,  would 
bring  to  the  laboring  classes  not  only  sober  habits  but  immense 
'financial  strength.  Thus  the  labor  organizations  are  not  only 
morally  right  but  economically  sagacious  in  perceiving  the  de- 
pendence of  that  which  they  want  to  achieve  on  a  question  which 
they  did  not  at  first  mean  to  touch. 

Such  is  the  correlation  of  the  socia]  questions.  Diverse  as  they 
seem  to  be,  they  are  interdependent  and  transformable.  They 
are  not  to  be  settled  independently,  with  the  panacea  of  a  special 
agitator.  Each  is  related  to  the  whole  moral  condition  of  so- 
ciety, and  each  demands  patience,  self-restraint,  and  breadth  of 
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view.  What  is  there  that  ref omien  need  to  leam  so  much  as 
this?  Impatience  is  their  constant  hindrance.  ^\The  toonble  is," 
said  one  of  them,  ^  that  God  is  not  in  a  hnrry,  and  I  am."  The 
magnitnde  of  their  undertaking  is  not  half  discerned  because  it  is 
not  seen  to  involve  the  whole  moral  textore  of  society.  Bat  when 
one  has  thns  seen  the  largeness  of  each  special  undertaking 
through  its  relation  to  the  whole,  then  a  new  hope  b^^ins.  For 
one  sees  that  in  this  correlation  of  movements  every  stroke  done 
anywhere  for  progress  is  felt  all  along  the  line  of  social  needs. 
Let  a  man  deal  wisely  with  one  such  question  and  he  is  affecting 
alL  He  is  like  the  sergeant  in  a  regimental  line  toward  whom 
the  touch  of  all  the  elbows  tends,  and  who  affects  by  his  own 
motion  the  solidity  and  straightness  of  the  whole.  Let  him  move 
straight  on,  not  wavering  in  his  own  course,  with  his  eye  on  his 
own  end,  and  the  touch  of  elbows  runs  all  along  the  line  and  keeps 
it  firm  and  true.  What  motive  to  philanthropy  can  be  more 
quickening  than  this,  —  that  the  whole  organism  of  society  is 
waiting  for  every  wise  plan  that  can  be  made  and  wholesome  word 
that  can  be  spoken  ?  It  is  the  social  verification  of  the  doctrine 
of  St.  Paul,  that  we  are  members  one  of  another,  so  that  if  one 
member  is  weak,  it  is  the  illness  of  the  whole  body,  and  if  any 
member  is  strong,  it  is  the  joy  and  the  health  of  the  whole. 

Thus  I  am  brought,  by  the  very  language  I  am  forced  to  use,  to 
the  last  principle  which  the  study  of  these  social  questions  seems 
to  disclose.  We  have  seen  them  leading  us  from  ec<momics  to 
ethics,  from  materialism  to  idealism,  from  diversity  to  unity,  and 
now,  finally,  we  ask  for  the  nature  of  that  unity  which  thus  binds 
the  varied  movements  into  one  organic  life.  Just  as  the  physi- 
cist, observing  the  correlation  of  his  varied  forces,  refers  them  all 
to  a  central  cosmic  Energy  of  which  they  are  all  expressions,  so 
we  inquire  for  that  central  Energy  in  modem  life  which  utters 
itself  through  the  correlated  forces  of  social  reforms,  now  in 
works  of  charity,  now  in  movements  of  temperance,  now  in  die 
reformation  of  our  prisons,  and  now  in  the  adjustments  of  our 
business.  What  is  this  dynamic  of  social  reform?  I  answer 
abruptly :  It  is  the  power  of  the  Christian  life,  finding  its  partial 
expression  in  these  diverse  social  movements  and  co-ordinating 
them  all  through  its  single  impulse.  Consider,  for  instance,  what 
it  is  that  makes  a  community  or  a  state  care  for  its  poor  ?  It  is 
not  self-interest  or  self-preservation.  It  is  a  sense  of  responsibility 
toward  the  helpless,  slowly  expressing  itself  through  economics 
and  through  legislation ;  and  this  sense  of  responsibility  toward  the 
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weak  is  a  distinctively  Christian  principle.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
surprising  facts  of  history,  that  the  history  of  charity  begins 
with  the  history  of  Christianity  and  grows  with  its  growth.  There 
is  a  profound  contrast  between  the  ^^  Liberalitas  "  of  the  heathen 
world  and  the  '^  Caritas  "  of  Christians.  It  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  prodigal  display  of  one's  own  capacity  and  the  consid- 
erate thoughtf  ulness  of  another's  need.  The  one  is  the  expression 
of  human  differences,  the  other  of  human  brotherhood.  Wise 
charity  is,  indeed,  good  social  science ;  it  is,  indeed,  expedient  for 
the  state  to  help  the  helpless ;  but,  none  the  less,  it  is  neither 
social  science  nor  expediency  which  suggests  or  perpetuates  the 
impulse  to  charity.  It  is  the  power  of  the  Christian^ ideal,  the 
sense  of  the  organic  life  of  man,  the  discovery  of  personal  happi- 
ness in  the  service  of  the  community,  —  it  is  this  wondrous 
dynamic  which  has  slowly  penetrated  tiie  Christian  world  and  is 
finding  now  its  systematic  and  scientific  expression.  Or  again, 
what  is  the  real  question  of  which  our  treatment  of  the  Indians 
or  ot  the  criminals  is  an  expression  ?  It  is  the  question  whether 
this  is  a  Christian  nation,  whether  its  methods  ^lall  be  those  of 
shifting  expediency  and  personal  profit,  or  whether  out  of  the  sense 
of  the  Fatherhood  of  one  God  there  shall  issue  the  confession  of 
the  brotherhood  of  all  men,  so  that  human  life,  however  con- 
ditioned or  however  brutalized,  shall  appeal  to  us  as  children  of 
our  own  Father  for  the  discipline,  education,  and  opportunity 
which  are  for  us  to  bestow.  That  which  has  stirred  the  nation  in 
these  affairs  and  transformed  them  from  details  of  policy  into 
great  social  questions,  is  the  half-recognized  truth  that  they  are 
tests  of  the  reality  among  us  of  Christian  ideals'  and  Christian 
faith.  And  when  we  turn  to  the  bewildering  problems  of  the 
labor  question,  where  is  any  hope  of  a  solution  to  be  found? 
There  is  no  self-acting  panacea.  Legislation,  organization,  arbi- 
tration, co-operation,  —  these  are  not  methods  which  have  in  them- 
selves any  moral  dynamic.  The  conditions  of  their  success  lie  in 
the  spirit  which  they  illustrate.  The  most  promising  methods  fail 
through  moral  unpreparedness  alike  in  employers  and  employed. 
Co-operation  —  the  most  hopeful  modem  expedient  —  demands, 
first  of  all,  what  has  been  caUed  the  ^^  co-operative  man,"  —  the 
man,  that  is  to  say,  who  can  contribute  to  the  problem  an  en- 
dowment of  patience,  foresight,  and  fidelity.  It  fails  under  the 
fairest  outward  conditions  when  the  inward  life  is  thus  unpre- 
pared. '^  I  wish  to  express  my  profound  conviction,"  says  the 
first  exponent  of  profit-sharing  in  industry,  *'that  the  methods 
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described  in  this  yolame,  yaJuable  as  they  are  in  themsdyea,  con- 
stitute no  self-acting  panacea,  and  that  their  f mits  can  be  reached 
only  by  men  who  f c^  that  life  does  not  consist  in  abundance  of 
material  possessions,  who  regard  stewardship  as  noUer  than 
ownership,  and  whose  economic  science  is  enlightened  by  the 
spirit  of  the  gospeL*'  And  so,  last  of  all,  it  is  in  the  method  of 
temperance  reform.  Prudential  caution,  physiological  effects, 
legislative  methods,  —  all  these  have  their  place  in  supporting  the 
cause  of  temperance,  but  the  fundamental  question  still  remains 
the  question  of  a  Christian  principle.  Has  the  sense  of  human 
brotherhood  possessed  my  life  ?  Have  I  been  taken  out  of  my 
atomic  existence  into  the  organism  of  the  world  ?  Do  I  know 
that  no  man  liveth  to  himself  or  dieth  to  himself  ?  Do  I  believe 
that  we  being  many  members  are  one  body,  so  that  the  foot  can- 
not say  of  the  hand,  I  have  no  need  of  thee  ?  Then  behind  my 
prudence  and  my  personal  estimates  of  life  I  feel  a  new  impulse 
sweeping  me  on  to  principles  which  no  self-culture  could  enforce, 
persuading  me  to  self-denial  for  the  love  and  honor  of  the  whole 
social  body  wherein  I  am  a  part,  and  the  only  sufficient  dynamic 
for  temperance  is  moving  me  as  I  say  after  my  Master,  ^  If  any 
man  will  lose  his  life  for  my  sake,  the  same  shall  find  it,"  and  widi 
the  apostle,  *^  If  meat  make  my  brother  to  offend,  I  will  eat  no 
meat  while  the  world  standeth,  lest  I  make  my  brother  to  offend." 
Thus  it  is  that  these  large  movements  of  human  life  which  we 
call  social  questions  disclose  to  us  more  than  they  at  first  seem  to 
contain.  Theyseem  to  be  the  action  of  society  trying  to  adjust  itself 
to  new  conditions.  But  they  are  in  reality  much^more  than  this. 
They  are  the  impulse  of  the  Christian  life  trying  to  get  a  hearing 
through  the  tumults  and  discords  of  the  social  world.  They  are 
not  many  movements  with  diverse  principles,  but  varied  expres- 
sions of  the  one  magnificent  enterprise  of  regenerating  human  life 
through  the  power  of  the  Christian  Gospel.  They  are  the  new 
channels  through  which  the  Christian  church,  under  a  new  Previa 
dence  of  God,  has  its  way  opened  into  the  living  issues  of  the 
modem  world.  It  is  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  that  is  upon  us,  anoint- 
ing us  —  not  to  the  contentions  of  theology  or  to  the  upbuilding  of 
ecdesiasticism  —  but  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor  and  deliver- 
ance to  the  captives  and  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind.  Spin- 
ning with  economics,  we  end  in  faith.  The  progress  of  social 
questions  waits  for  increase  of  faith.  Their  real  problem  is  the 
question  of  the  vitality  of  the  Christian  impulse.  They  are  the 
partial  expressions  of  that  principle  of  life  of  whidi  Christian  dia- 
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cipleship  is  the  complete  expression,  and  lie  alone  who  stands  in  the 

midst  of  these  baffling  problems  and  reads  them  in  the  light  of  the 

Christian  ideal  can  face  with  any  hope  or  read  with  any  clearness 

the  secrets  of  the  economic  or  the  moral  world. 

Franda  Greenwood  Peabody. 
Habyard  UmvEBsmr. 


.     DANTE  GABRIEL  ROSSETTI. 

Victor  Hugo  has  somewhere  said,  **  Les  grands  hommes  sont 
les  coefficients  de  leur  sidde."  This  age  is  getting  to  know  better 
every  day  that  Dante  Rossetti  was  the  coefficient  to  the  circle  of 
its  highest  development.  At  the  centre  of  this  busy,  stmggling, 
money-getting  mart  of  the  modem  world,  in  the  crowded  streets 
of  Lfondon,  lived  the  body  of  Rossetti,  but  his  mind  dwelt  afar  off 
on  the  outer  rim  of  the  earth.  Between  the  deep  spirituality  of 
his  mental  habit  and  the  engrossing  materialism  or  utilitarianism 
of  his  age  the  distance  would,  at  first  look,  seem  to  be  as  wide  as 
the  East  is  from  the  West.  Most  fitly  his  words  on  Keats  apply 
to  himself :  — 

''The  weltering  London  ways  where  children  weep 

And  girls  whom  none  call  maidens  langh,  — strange  road 
Miring  his  outward  steps,  who  inly  trode 

The  bright  Castalian  brink  and  Latmos'  steep :  — 

Even  such  his  life's  cross-paths  ;  till  deathly  deep 
He  toiled  through  sands  and  Lethe." 

Living  in  the  world  of  men,  this  gpreatest  inventor  of  abstract 
beauty  in  ideal  and  form  was  in  a  large  sense  not  of  the  world ; 
his  spirit  moved  about  in  *^  worlds  not  realized "  by  the  many, 
striving,  in  his  own  earnest,  whole-hearted  fashion,  to  make  pal- 
pable to  our  senses  forces  that  are  living  and  life-making  in  a 
world  unseen. 

His  theory  of  things  was  electively  akin  to  that  of  the  Phi- 
losopher of  Clothes.  His  gaze  sought  always  to  penetrate  through 
the  outward  surroundings,  signs,  and  symbols  of  this  world  and  its 
life  to  the  inner  significance,  the  very  soul  of  things,  '^  the  Eternal 
deep,  haunted  forever  by  the  Eternal  Mind." 

In  this  characteristic  he  was  essentially  a  seer  and  a  prophet, 
vatesj  as  the  true  poet  ever  must  be.  What  wonder,  then,  that 
his  language  is  mystical  and  symbolicaL    To  the  prophets  truth 
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came  at  all  times  in  symbols,  in  pictures,  and  in  images.  The 
imagination  was  the  medium  of  their  utterance.  Perhaps  pro- 
found truths  find  all  other  expression  inadequate.  At  any  rate  it 
is  written  of  the  infinite  Truth  who  came  down  from  Eternity 
into  time,  ^'  sine  parabola  autem  non  loquebatur  eis."  And  in  the 
world's  literature  the  most  lasting  presentations  of  truth  are  the 
symbolic.  Dante  preaches  better  than  Peter  Lombard,  and  Mil- 
ton's voice,  to  this  day,  sounds  where  the  sermons  of  the  Puritan 
preachers  have  died  away  into  the  silence  of  forgetfulness.  It  is 
worth  while,  at  the  start,  to  leam  as  far  as  possible  the  genesis  of 
this  mind  of  unusual  character.  What  was  the  germ,  and  what 
the  environment  of  growth,  of  this  remarkable  genius  ? 

Our  Kossetti  was  bom  in  London  the  12th  of  May,  1828,  and 
at  the  font  was  named  Gabriel  Charles  Dante.  His  father,  Ga- 
briele  Bossetti,  an  Italian  patriot,  a  refugee  in  England,  was  a 
man  of  no  mean  station  in  the  world  of  art  and  letters.  His  pa- 
triotic hymns  are  at  this  day  held  in  high  esteem  in  Italy,  and  a 
medal  has  been  struck  in  his  honor.  Gabriele  Bossetti's  knowl- 
edge of  art  had  raised  him,  while  yet  in  Italy,  to  the  position  of 
curator  of  ancient  bronzes  in  the  Mnseo  Bourbonico  of  Naples.  In 
England  he  is  best  known  by  his  *'  Analytical  Commentary  on  the 
Divine  Comedy,"  his  "  Disquisition  on  the  Antipapal  Spirit  in  the 
Middle  Ages,"  his  ^^  Mystery  of  Platonic  Love  Revealed,"  and 
his  ^^  Beatrice  of  Dante."  In  these  works,  written  in  Italian,  ap- 
pears the  most  ingenious  system  of  allegorical  interpretation  since 
the  days  of  Gregory  the  Great,  Nicolas  of  Lyra,  and  Antony  of 
Padua.  Here  is  a  sufficiently  characteristic  example.  In  his  ex- 
egesis of  the  "  Divina  Commedia,"  Paradise,  Cant.  vii.  14,  *'  Di 
tutto  me,  pur  per  B  e  per  I  C  E,"  he  says,  this  gives  the  key  to 
the  "  Divina  Commedia,"  for  B  stands  for  Beatrice,  or  Dante's  own 
story,  I  C  stands  for  lesus  Christus  or  theology,  and  E  means 
Enrico  VII.  or  politics :  So  in  its  natural  meaning  the  poem  is  fig- 
ured by  Beatrice,  in  its  theological  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  po- 
litical by  Henry  VII.  of  France.  But  this  is  of  the  simplest  of  the 
utterances  of  the  elder  Rossetti.  He  often  becomes  as  little  intel- 
ligible as  Ezekiel  with  his  reeds  and  measurements,  as  Daniel 
with  his  times  and  times  and  half  times,  and  as  the  Apocalypse 
with  its  enigmatic  numerals.  He  rivals  the  hair-splitting  of  all 
the  doctors  subtile,  irrefragable,  angelic,  and  seraphic.  He  out- 
strips even  the  "Palmoni,"  and  the  Hon.  Ignatius  Donnelly's 
computations  upon  the  first  folio  of  Shakspeare.  But  the  vice  of 
it  all  is,  that,  like  the  Carbonari  and  Eliphas  Levi,  his  mystery  and 
his  magic  are  of  the  great  beast,  Politics. 
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The  point  to  notice  is,  that  this  strong  strain  of  mysticism  went 
down  from  father  to  son,  but  in  the  son  it  was  at  once  more 
subtle  and  pure.  The  mysticism  of  the  father  was  involved,  over- 
wrought, and  scholastic,  that  of  the  son  was  simple,  direct,  and 
spiritual.  Dante  Rossetti's  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Gaetano 
Polidori,  the  Italian  translator  of  Milton,  at  one  time  secretary  of 
the  dramatist  Alfieri,  and  the  sister  of  that  Dr.  Polidori  who  was 
once  the  friend  and  physician  of  Lord  Byron.  Gaetano  Polidori 
had  married  an  Englishwoman.  Thus  Dante  Bossetti  was  by  ex- 
traction one  fourth  English.  Yet  he  who  was  by  blood  three 
fourths  Italian  never  stepped  his  foot  across  the  boundary  line  of 
Italy. 

The  grandfather  Polidori  was  also  a  writer  of  poems,  so  that 
from  both  sides  of  the  house  Rossetti  inherited  the  poetic  bent. 
From  his  grandmother  Polidori  he  inherited  the  rational  element 
in  Saxon  blood,  and  from  his  mother,  whom  he  adored  all  his  life, 
to  whose  opinion  he  gave  absolute  deference,  came  doubtless  the 
tender  religious  element  of  his  character. 

Of  such  surroundings  of  his  boyhood's  days  as  have  to  do  with 
the  formation  of  his  intellectual  disposition  little  can  be  said  in 
detail.  His  father's  house  was  the  haven  of  Italian  refugees  in 
London,  and  from  some  of  them  came  his  conception  of  the  chief 
character  in  the  "  Last  Confession " ;  but  besides  these  came  to 
his  home  many  of  the  artists  and  literary  men  of  the  time,  so  that 
his  intellectual  atmosphere  was  highly  charged  with  the  mental 
activity  of  the  best  of  the  day.  Nor  should  we  omit  as  elements 
of  intellectual  influence  his  brother  William  Michael  Rossetti, 
the  poet  and  critic ;  his  sisters,  Maria  Francesca,  author  of  ''  The 
Shadow  of  Dante,"  who  became  an  Anglican  Sister  of  Mercy,  and 
Christina,  author  of  " The  Goblin  Market,"  "The  Prince's  Pro- 
gress,"  and  other  works  in  prose  and  verse.  From  1837  to  1843 
Dante  Rossetti  attended  King's  College  school,  where  he  acquired 
Latin,  French,  and  the  beginnings  of  Greek.  Italian  was  native 
to  him.  German  he  studied  at  home.  In  1843  he  left  school, 
which  he  detested,  and  began  his  technical  education  as  a  painter, 
as  his  father  had  designed  for  him  beforehand. 

What  books  early  influenced  his  mental  evolution  ?  In  his  cor- 
respondence he  tells  how  he  tried  to  read  Bird's  "  Infidel's  Doom  " 
and  Walpole's  "Castle  of  Otranto,"  but  failed.  Their  shallow  ro- 
manticism had  no  charm  for  him.  But  the  weirdness  of  the  early 
German  baUads,  the  mysterious  myths  of  the  "Niebelungen 
Lied,"  suited  better  the  cast  of  his  mind.    A  landmark  of  this 
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aection  of  his  inteUeotaal  roadway  is  his  *^  Henry  the  Leper,"  a 
version  of  the  old  German  ballad  ^^  Anne  Heinrich"  of  Herman 
Von  Anbe,  the  German  Cmsader  and  Minnesinger.  Bossetti 
made  translations  also  from  the  ^^  Niebelungen  Lied."  Proeper 
M^rim^e's  tales,  ^^  Colnmba,"  and  especially  ^  La  Venus  d'lUe," 
which  Mr.  Wm.  Morris  teUs  over  again  in  *'*'  The  Bing  given  to 
Venus,"  and  Mr.  Anstey  turns  into  a  faroe  in  ^'The  Tinted 
Venus,"  made  a  deep  impression  upon  his  youthful  imagination. 
At  all  times  the  novels  of  the  Dumas,  pere  et^s^  were  his  delight. 
The  so-called  school  of  ^^  Cockney  poets,"  Shelley,  Coleridge,  and 
Keats,  was  congenial  to  his  taste.  Keats  in  particular,  ^^  the  pang- 
dowered  poet,  whose  reverberant  lips  and  heart-strung  lyre  awoke 
the  moon's  eclipse,"  he  never  ceased  to  admire  and  to  study.  Bal- 
lad literature,  the  Elizabethan  dramatists,  the  ^^Gesta  Bomano- 
rum,"  the '' Morte  d' Arthur  "of  Sir  Thomas  Mallory,  and  the 
metrical  legends  of  the  Arthurian  Cycle,  were  the  studies  of  his 
later  years.  Most  potent  of  moulding  forces  upon  him  were  the 
works  of  the  great  Florentine  whose  name  he  bore,  and  above  all 
the  ^^  Vita  Nuova,"  which  he  translated  as  consonant  in  the  short 
blissful  season  of  his  married  life,  stamped  its  device  upon  his 
mind.  The  "  Vita  Nuova  "  and  the  "  Divina  Commedia  "  furnish 
the  rationale  of  the  mind  of  Dante  Bossetti.  This,  Bossetti  ac- 
knowledges in  the  sonnet  '*  Dante's  Tenebrae,"  in  memory  of  his 
father :  — 

**  And  didst  thou  know  indeed,  when  at  the  font 
Together  with  thy  name  thou  gav'st  me  his, 
That  also  on  thy  son  must  Beatrice 
Decline  her  eyes  according  to  her  wont, 
Accepting  me  to  he  of  those  that  haont 
The  vale  of  magical  dark  mysteries 
Where  to  the  hills  her  poet's  foot-track  lies 
And  wisdom's  living  fountain  to  his  chaunt 
Trembles  in  music  ?    This  is  that  steep  land 
Where  he  that  holds  his  journey  stands  at  gaze 
Tow'rd  sunset,  when  the  clouds  like  a  new  height 
Seem  piled  to  climb.     These  things  I  understand  : 
For  here,  where  day  still  soothes  my  lifted  face, 
On  thy  bowed  head,  my  father,  fell  the  night." 

Is  it  a  mere  fancy  that  with  Bossetti,  as  with  Alighieri,  in  the 
Teutonic  blood  it  was,  that  under  the  softly  undulating  plains  and 
sunny  pleasantnesses  of  the  Italian  nature,  burned  with  lurid  fires, 
or  slumbered  in  sombre  shadows,  the  fierce  forces  of  the  ruder 
North.  In  Bossetti  these  tendencies  were  awakened  and  intensified 
by  study  of  the  formless  and  weird  works  of  William  Blake,  and 
of  the  visions  of  Emmanuel  Swedenborg  in  heaven  and  hell. 
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From  such  seed,  inflnenced  by  Ruch  soil  and  dimate,  grew  and 
flowered  the  genius  of  Dante  Grabriel  Rossetti.  He  could  not, 
like  his  friend  William  Morris,  ignore  the  tragic  elements  of  life, 
and  content  himself  with  being  ^the  idle  singer  of  an  empty 
day  " ;  nor  with  Matthew  Arnold  hear  jocundly  faith's  ocean,  and 

**  Its  melancholy,  long,  withdrawing  roar, 
Betreating,  to  the  breath 
Of  the  night-wind,  down  the  yast  edges  diear 
And  naked  shingles  o{  the  world," 

and  say,  love  is  enough :  nor,  with  Swinburne,  could  he  console 
himself  with  sensuous  beauty,  Hellenic  culture,  and  a  materialistic 
Fate.  It  was  not  in  his  character,  of  which  faith  was  a  powerful 
though  sometimes,  as  with  us  all,  a  latent  force.  His  was  not 
**the  Spirit  that  evermore  denies.''  Deep  down  in  his  soul  doubts 
that  came  danced  about  **  the  grand  Perhaps " ;  to  that,  with 
Rabelais,  he  said,  ^^  I  believe,"  and  asked,  ^*  Do  not  my  works  tes- 
tify to  my  Christianiiy?  "  His  catholic  spirit  shows  itself  in  the 
lines  — 

^  Let  lore  of  all  Theology 

Be  to  thy  sool  what  it  can  he : 

Bat  know,  —  the  Power  that  fiishioiui  man 

Measnied  not  out  thy  little  span 

For  thee  to  take  the  meting-rod 

In  torn,  and  so  approve  on  God 

Thy  science  of  Theometiy.'' 

In  SO  &r  as  he  was  agnostic,  it  was  in  the  true  and  better  sense. 
His  mental  attitude  was  that  of  interrogation,  and  finds  expression 
in  "Cloud  Confines": — 

^The  day  is  dark  and  the  night 

To  him  that  wonld  search  their  heart ; 
Ko  lips  of  oload  that  will  part 
Kor  morning  song  in  the  light : 
Only,  gazing  alone. 
To  him  wild  shadows  are  shown, 
Deep  under  deep  unknown 
And  height  above  unknown  height 
Still  we  say  as  we  go,  — 

*  Strange  to  think  by  the  way, 
Whatever  there  is  to  know, 
That  shall  we  know  one  day.' 

<<  The  Past  is  over  and  fled  ; 

Named  new,  we  name  it  the  dd  ; 
Thereof  some  tale  hath  been  told. 
But  no  word  comes  from  the  dead ; 
VOL.  Tm.— Ha  48.  37 
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Whether  «t  all  ihey  be, 
Or  whether  as  bond  or  free^ 
Or  whether  they  too  were  we, 
Or  by  what  spell  they  have  sped. 
Still  we  say  as  we  go, — 

*  Strange  to  think  by  the  way. 
Whatever  there  is  to  know. 
That  shall  we  know  one  day.'  ** 

Yet  he  protests  against  that  immortality  of  the  ^^  Choir  invisible," 
whose  only  life  is  ^^  to  live  again  in  Uves  made  better  by  their 
p^resenoe."  To  his  mind  the  positiyists'  idea  of  an  abstract  im- 
mortaUiy  is  a  very  Barmecide's  feast,  and,  in  strong  words,  he 
bids  — 

^  Watch  then  and  fear  ;  to-morrow  ihoa  shalt  die. 
Or  art  thou  sure  thou  shalt  haye  time  for  death  ? 
Is  not  the  day  which  Grod's  word  promiseth 
To  come  man  Imows  not  when  ?    In  yonder  sky. 
Now  while  we  speak,  the  sun  speeds  forth  :  can  I 
Or  thoQ  assnre  him  of  his  goal  ?    Grod's  breath 
Eyen  at  this  moment  haply  quickeneth 
The  air  to  a  flame  ;  till  spirits,  always  nigh 
Thoagh  screened  and  hid,  shall  walk  the  daylight  here. 
And  dost  thou  prate  of  all  that  man  shall  do  ? 
Canst  thoo^  who  hast  but  plagaes,  presume  to  be 
Glad  in  his  gladness  that  comes  after  thee  ? 
Will  his  strength  slay  thy  worm  in  Hell  ?    Go  to  : 
Cover  thy  countenance,  and  watch,  and  fear." 

Nor  shall  our  ignorance  of  the  world  imseen  check  onr  ^<»ts 
here.  What  lies  beyond  the  horizon  of  time  is  but  infinite  room 
for  growth  and  dev^opment  This  life  is  but  the  *^  seed  plot  ^'  of 
the,  future.  Time  cannot  end  progress.  Therefore  again  he 
earnestly  cries :  — 

^  Think  thou  and  act ;  to-morrow  thon  shalt  die. 

Outstretched  in  the  sun's  warmth  upon  the  shore. 
Thou  say'st :  *  Man's  measured  path  is  all  gone  o'er ; 

Up  all  his  years,  steeply,  with  strain  and  sigh, 

Man  domb  until  he  touched  the  truth  ;  and  I, 
Eyen  I,  tun  he  whom  it  was  destined  for.' 
How  should  this  be  ?    Art  thou  then  so  much  more 

Than  they  who  sowed,  that  thou  shouldst  reap  thereby  ? 

**  Nay,  come  up  hither.    From  this  waye-washed  mound 

Unto  the  furthest  flood-brim  look  with  me  ; 
Then  reach  on  with  thy  thought  till  it  be  drown'd. 

Miles  and  miles  distant  though  the  last  line  be. 
And  though  thy  soul  sail  leagues  and  leagues  beyond,  — 

Still,  leagqes  beyond  those  leagues,  there  is  more  sea." 
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In  the  sonnet,  ^*  The  Soul's  Sphere/'  he  asks  what  the  powers 
of  memory  and  imagination  portend,  everlasting  life  or  annihila* 
tion?  — 

''Some  prisoned  moon  in  steep  cloud-fastnesses, — 

Throned  queen  and  tluralled  ;  some  dying  sun  wbose  pyre 

Blazed  with  momentous  memorable  fire  ;  — 
Who  hath  not  yearned  and  fed  his  heart  with  these  ? 
Who,  sleepless,  hath  not  anguished  to  appease 

Tragical  shadow's  realm  of  sound  and  sight 

Conjectured  in  the  lamentable  night  ?  .  .  . 
Lo  I  the  soul's  sphere  of  infinite  images  I 

"  What  sense  shall  count  them  ?    Whether  it  forecast 

The  rose-winged  hours  that  flutter  in  the  van 

Of  Lfoye's  unquestioning  unreyeal^  span,  — 
Visions  of  golden  futures  :  or  that  last 
Wild  pageant  of  the  accumulated  past 

That  clangs  and  flashes  for  a  drowning  man.** 

The  question  is  asked  of  Psychology,  and  she  remains  speechless. 
Then  he  gazes  out  upon  the  world,  charged  with  a  life  that,  under 
changing  forms,  ceases  not  in  power  and  beauty,  and  there  he^ 
finds  the  answer  in  '*  The  Trees  of  the  Grarden  "  :  — 

"  Ye  who  have  passed  Death's  haggard  hills  ;  and  ye 
Whom  trees  that  knew  your  sires  shall  cease  to  know 
And  still  stand  silent  :  —  is  it  all  a  show,  — 

A  wisp  that  laughs  upon  the  wall  ? — decree 

Of  some  inexorable  supremacy 

Which  ever,  as  man  strains  his  blind  surmise 
From  depth  to  ominous  depth,  looks  past  his  eyes, 

Sphinx-faced  with  unabash^  augury  ? 

**  Nay,  rather  question  the  Earth's  self.    Invoke 
The  storm^felled  forest-trees  moss-grown  to-day 
Whose  roots  are  hillocks  where  the  children  play  ; 
Or  ask  the  silver  sapling  'neath  what  yoke 
Those  stars,  his  spray-crown's  clustering  gems,  shall  wage 
Their  journey  still  when  his  boughs  shrink  with  age." 

In  no  words  coidd  the  faith  of  Bossetti  be  more  exactly  ex- 
pressed than  in  the  creed  of  Dante  Alighieri  in  the  ^Divina 
Commedia  " :  — 

**  Credo  in  ono  Dio 
Solo  ed  etemo,  che  tutto  il  del  muore, 
Non  moto,  con  amore  e  con  disio ; 


Quest'  h  il  principio  ;  quest'  h  la  favilla 
Che  si  dllata  in  fiam  ma  poi  yiyace, 
£  come  stella  in  oielo,in  me  scintilla." 
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"  In  one  God  I  believe, 
Sole  and  eteme,  who  moveth  all  the  HeaTens 
With  love  and  with  desire,  himself  unmoyed ; 


—This  the  beginning  is,  this  is  the  sparic 
Which  afterwards  dilates  to  yiyid  flame. 
And,  like  a  star  in  heayen,  is  sparkling  in  me." 

(Pab.  XXIV.  130.) 

It  would  be  a  grave  misapprebension  to  conceiye  that  Bossetti, 
in  bis  pictures  and  poems,  consciously  tried  to  teacb  or  to  preacb. 
Witb  bim  beauty  was  tbe  object  of  art  Yet  no  man  saw  more 
clearly  tbat  tbe  body's  beauty  is  as  naugbt  witbout  tbe  indwelling 
loveliness  of  soul.  He  virtually  takes  up  tbe  tbougbt  of  Boileau, 
**  rien  n'est  beau  que  le  vrai,  le  vrai  seul  est  aimable."  It  is  from 
tbis  central  law  tbat  it  results  tbat  Bossetti*s  work  is  strikingly 
symbolical,  profoundly  mystical,  and  intensely  spiritual,  witbout 
being,  save  in  few  instances,  didactic  Tbe  fixed  spiritual  bent  of 
bis  tbougbts  is  evident  in  all  bis  creations  in  art  and  song.  To 
bim  tbe  world  was  no  dead  tbing,  nor  a  soulless  macbine  driven 
by  blind  forces.  Like  Spinoza,  tbe  *^  God-intoxicated,''  tbe  spbere 
•of  sense  was  as  tbe  vision  of  tbe  all-present  Mind  and  living 
Love.  His  pen  or  brush  was  as  a  wizard's  wand  to  rouse  from 
slumber  rocks  and  trees  and  waters,  till,  in  tbe  mazes  of  life's 
mystic  whirl,  they  moved  and  sang.  As  when  one  looks  for 
awhile  upon  tbat  glorious  canvas  of  Corot,  tbe  Orpheus,  be  seems 
to  bear,  as  in  a  dream,  the  ghostly  music  of  the  singer's  lyre,  to 
.see  tbe  life  awakening  in  tbe  grass  and  in  the  air,  and  tbe  leaves 
to  rustle  tremulously  as  by  tbe  first  breath  of  dawn,  so  in  ^'  The 
Stream's  Secret "  and  in  ^^  Tbe  Sea-Limits "  Kossetti  invokes 
nature  into  life  by  the  spell  of  fancy  and  melody. 

"  What  thing  nnto  mine  ear 
Wooldst  thoa  convey,  —  what  secret  things 
O  wandering  water  ever  whispering  ? 

Sorely  thy  speech  shall  he  of  her. 
Thoa  water,  O  thou  whispering  wanderer. 
What  message  dost  thoa  bring  ? 

**  Say,  hath  not  Lore  leaned  low 
This  hoar  beside  thy  far  well-head, 
And  there  throagh  jealous  hollowed  fingers  said 

The  thing  that  most  I  long  to  know,  — 
Marmaring  wiUi  cnrls  all  dabbled  in  thy  flow 
And  washed  lips  rosy  red  ? 

"  And  as  in  the  dim  grove, 
When  the  rains  cease  that  hashed  them  kmg, 
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Ifid  gUsteniiig  boughs  the  song^birdB  wake  to  song, — 

So  from,  our  hearts  deep-shrined  in  love, 
While  the  leaves  throb  beneath,  around,  aboye, 
The  quivering  notes  shall  throng. 

"  O  soul-sequestered  face 
Far  off,  —  O  were  that  night  but  now  t 
So  even  beside  that  stream  even  I  and  thou 

Through  thirsting  lips  should  draw  Love's  gxaoe, 
And  in  the  zone  of  that  supreme  embraoe 
Bind  aching  breast  and  brow. 

**  O  water  whispering 
Still  through  the  dark  into  mine  ears,  — 
As  with  mine  eyes,  is  it  not  now  with  hers  ?  — 

Mine  eyes  that  add  to  tiiy  cold  spring. 
Wan  water,  wandering  water  weltering^ 
This  hidden  tide  of  tears." 


THE  SEA-UMrrS. 

Consider  the  sea's  listless  chime  : 
Time's  self  it  is,  made  audible,  — 
The  murmur  of  the  earth's  own  sheD. 

Secret  continuance  sublime 
Is  the  sea's  end  :  our  sight  may  pass 
No  furlong  further.    Since  time  was, 

This  sound  hath  told  the  li^tse  of  time. 

No  quiet,  which  is  death's,  —  it  hath 

The  moumfulness  of  ancient  life. 

Enduring  always  at  dull  strife. 
As  the  world's  heart  of  rest  and  wrath. 

Its  painful  pulse  is  in  the  sands. 

Last  utterly,  the  whole  sky  stands. 
Gray  and  not  known,  along  its  path. 

Listen  alone  beside  the  sea. 

Listen  alone  among  the  woods ; 

Those  voices  of  twin  solitudes 
Shall  have  one  sound  alike  to  thee : 

Hark  where  the  murmurs  of  thronged  men 

Surge  and  sink  back  and  surge  again,  — 
Still  the  one  voice  of  wave  and  tree. 

Gather  a  shell  from  the  strewn  beach 
And  listen  at  its  lips  :  they  sigh 
The  same  desire  and  mysteiy, 

The  echo  of  the  ^ole  sea's  speech. 
And  all  mankind  is  thus  at  heart 
Not  anything  but  what  thou  art : 

And  Eartii,  Sea,  Man,  are  all  in  each. 
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Great  as  is  this  transforming  or  yivifying  power,  it  is  not  in 
^  The  Stream's  Secret "  wholly  in  consonance  with  Bos&etti's  char- 
acteristic mental  tone.  No  one  could  well  be  more  subjective 
than  he  in  his  habits  of  thought.  In  picture  and  song  the  highest 
and  ccHnpletest  expression  which  he  effected  was  the  result  of 
ff^ftrohipg  Belf-analysis.    As  he  says  in  a  fragment :  — 

**  I  shnt  myself  within  m j  soul, 

And  shapes  come  eddying  forth." 

AH  the  wealth  of  his  gorgeous  tapestry  of  pictured  phrase  is 
only,  like  the  veil  of  M&ya,  a  shimmer  and  play  of  fancy  between 
us  and  the  underlying  creative  thought.  His  poetry  then,  being 
essentially  psychical,  is  never  without  autobiographical  significance. 
Indeed,  his  works  might  fitly  take  upon  them  the  title  of  Goethe's 
invention,  **  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit,"  only  the  Wahrheit  would 
be  the  story  of  his  inner  life.  Seldom  is  the  connection  between 
his  poetry  and  his  external  life  of  any  import  If  ever  he  makes 
any  confession,  it  is  in  the  extremely  exquisite  prose  poem,  ^^  Hand 
and  Soul."  In  it  he  obviously  traces  the  evolution  of  his  own  art- 
idea.  He  tells  of  one  Chiaro  dell*  Erma,  who,  **•  conceiving  art 
almost  for  himself  and  loving  it  deeply,  endeavored  from  early 
boyhood  towards  the  imitation  of  any  objects  offered  in  nature. 
The  extreme  longing  after  a  visible  embodiment  of  his  thoughts 
strengthened  as  his  years  increased,  more  even  than  his  sinews,  or 
the  blood  of  his  life;  until  he  would /ee^  ybin^  in  sunsets  and 
at  the  sight  of  stately  persons.  ...  He  was  well  favored  and 
very  manly  in  his  walking ;  and,  seeing  his  face  in  front,  there 
was  a  glory  upon  it,  as  upon  the  face  of  one  who  feels  a  light 
around  his  hair.^'*  This  much  for  an  example  of  the  beautiful 
diction.  The  italics  are  not  in  the  originaL  The  story  is,  that 
after  striving  in  one  way  and  then  another  for  fame,  Chiaro  at 
last  lost  fame  and  faith.  Then  a  shape  appeared  and  coun- 
seled him.  That  shape  is  his  own  soul.  ^  Thou  hast  said  that 
faith  foiled  thee.  This  cannot  be.  Either  thou  badst  it  not,  or 
thou  hast  it.  Who  bade  thee  strike  the  point  'twixt  love  and 
faith  ?  Who  bade  thee  turn  upon  God  and  say.  Thy  offering  is  not 
worthy  ?  Why  shouldst  thou  rise  up  and  tell  God  He  is  not  con- 
tent? Be  not  nice  to  seek  out  divisions ;  but  possess  thy  love  in 
sufficiency,  assuredly  this  is  faith,  for  the  heart  must  believe  first 
What  He  hath  set  thine  heart  to  do,  do  thou.  .  .  .  Howis  it  that 
thou,  a  man,  wouldst  say  coldly  to  the  mind  what  God  hath  said 
to  the  heart  warmly?  Thy  will  was  honest  and  wholesome ;  but 
look  well  lest  this  also  be  folly, — to  say,  ^I,  in  doing  this, 
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itrengthen  God  among  men.'  When  at  any  time  hath  He  cried 
unto  thee,  saying,  ^  My  son,  lend  Me  thy  shoulder,  for  I  &11 '  ? 
Chiaro,  servant  of  God,  take  now  thine  art,  and  paint  me  thus,  as  I 
am,  to  know  me."  Bossetti  did  thus,  with  cunning  hand,  paint 
his  own  soul  in  words  and  in  color.  Doubtless  ^*  Hand  and  Soul " 
is  an  autobiographical  allegory,  wherein  he,  as  it  were,  strove  with 
the  angel  of  God  and  prevailed,  therefore  he  became  a  prince. 

As  years  went  on,  and  sorrow  and  pain  dimmed  his  life,  his  re- 
clusive habits  became  more  fixed.  All  movement  of  life,  save  of  the 
inner  life,  ^*  the  soul*s  sphere  of  infinite  images,"  grew  to  be  of  less 
and  less  interest.  He  was,  as  a  friend  concisely  put  it,  ^^  of  imagina. 
tion  all  compact"  Outside  his  great  gloomy  house  No.  16  Cheyne 
Walk,  Chelsea,  stored  with  antique  furniture,  carved  cabinets  high 
and  age-darkened,  brass  censers,  altar  lamps,  chalices,  bronzes, 
sculptures,  Hindu  idols,  charcoal  sketches,  paintings,  and  rare  and 
curious  books  on  History,  Art,  Poetry,  and  Magic,  he  seldom  of  his 
own  will  emerged.  The  problems  which  vexed  his  mind  are  as 
old  as  humanity,  new  to  each  soul  in  turn.  What  is  life,  what 
destiny,  what  love,  what  evil,  what  knowledge  ?  If  not  altogether 
new,  yet  well  worth  our  trouble  in  reading  is  his  solution. 

Out  of  his  self-imposed  loneliness  came  power  of  intense  concen- 
tration and  a  pecidiarly  distinct  consciousness  of  mental  processes. 
Sharp  and  unerring  is  this  bit  of  psychical  anatomy :  — 

"  The  hours  and  minates  seemed  to  whir 
In  a  clanging  swarm  that  deafened  her  ; 
They  stong  her  heart  to  a  writhing  flame, 
And  marshalled  past  in  its  glare  they  came,  — 
Death  and  sorrow  and  sin  and  shame/' 

It  is  the  crisis  of  an  agony  that  will  be  followed  by  madness  or  by 
death,  and  when  read  apart  from  the  story  affects  us  very  much  as 
an  operation  of  vivisection. 
Another  set  of  emotions  find  picture  in  ^^  The  Bride's  Prelude  " : 

^  Her  thought,  long  stagnant,  stirred  by  speech, 
Gave  her  a  sick  recoil ; 
As,  dip  thy  fingers  throagfa  the  green 
That  masks  a  pool,  —  where  they  have  been 
The  naked  depth  is  black  between. 

M  Her  fingers  felt  her  temples  beat : 
Then  came  that  brain-sickness 
Which  thinks  to  scream,  and  murmnreth  ; 
And  pent  between  her  hands,  the  breath 
Was  damp  against  her  &ce  like  death.'* 

So  strong  is  the  realism  here  that  it  beoomes  positively  painful. 
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like  the  sharp  repeated  twanging  of  a  single  harp-string.  It  is  a 
relief  to  turn  from  anguish  to  sorrow,  as  in  ^*  Broken  Music  *' :  — 

^The  moUiOT  will  not  turn,  who  thinks  she  hean 
Her  nnnling's  speech  first  grow  mrticnlate; 
Bat  breathless  with  averted  eyes  elate 
She  sits,  with  open  lips  and  open  ears. 
That  it  may  call  her  twice.    'Mid  doubts  and  feam 
Thus  oft  my  sool  has  hearkened;  till  the  song, 
A  central  moan  for  days,  at  length  found  tongue, 
And  the  sweet  music  welled  and  the  sweet  tears." 

Here  there  is  such  a  gradual  growth  to  the  crisis  as  to  remind  one 
of  the  psychological  method  of  Foe's  tale,  **The  Fall  of  the  House 
of  Usher/'  Akin  to  this  soul-painting  is  the  *^  Sudden  Light,'' 
beginning,  — 

**  I  have  been  here  before, 
Bat  when  or  how  I  cannot  tell ;  ^ 

with  the  vague  sense  of  pre-existence  which  Bossetti  dwells  upon 
agun  in  *^  St.  Agnes  of  the  Intercession."  It  is  in  the  sonnet 
^^  Indusiveness  "  that  this  psychical  analysis  reaches  perhaps  the 
furthest  limits  of  subtlety :  — 

**  The  changing  guests,  each  in  a  different  mood. 

Sit  at  the  roadside  table  and  arise  : 

And  every  life  among  them  in  like  wise 
Is.a  soaFs  board  set  daily  with  new  food. 
What  man  has  bent  o'er  his  son's  sleep,  to  brood 

How  that  face  shall  watch  his  when  cold  it  lies  ?  — 

Or  thought,  as  his  own  mother  kissed  his  eyes, 
Of  what  her  kiss  was  when  his  father  wooed  ? 

''May  not  this  ancient  room  thou  sit'st  in  dwell 

In  separate  living  souls  for  joy  or  pain  ? 

Nay,  all  its  comers  may  be  painted  plain 
Where  Heaven  shows  pictures  of  some  life  spent  well ; 

And  may  be  stamped,  a  memory  all  in  vain, 
Upon  the  sight  of  lidless  eyes  in  Hell." 

Another  phase  of  the  mind  when  held  in  tension  by  grief  finds 

expression  in  **  The  Woodspurge  " :  — 

^  The  wind  flapped  loose,  the  wind  was  still, 
Shaken  out  dead  from  tree  and  hill: 
I  had  walked  on  at  the  wind's  will,  — 
I  sat  now,  for  the  wind  was  still. 

^  Between  my  knees  my  forehead  was,  — 
My  lips,  drawn  in,  said  not  Alas  t 
My  hair  was  over  in  the  grass. 
My  naked  ears  heard  the  day  pass. 
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'<Mj  ejesy  wide  open,  had  the  ran 
Of  some  ten  weeds  to  fix  apon ; 
Among  those  few,  out  of  the  son. 
The  woodsporge  flowered,  three  caps  in  one. 

^  From  perfect  grief  there  need  not  be 
"Wisdom  or  even  memory  : 
One  thing  then  learnt  remains  to  ma»— 
The  woodsporge  has  a  cop  of  three.*' 

Bossetti's  theory  of  things  and  their  interrelations  (for  to  speak 
of  his  philosophy  would  perhaps  be  to  use  too  technical  a  term) 
was  early  acquired,  and,  though  his  mode  of  expression  after 
awhile  burst  the  bonds  of  Preraphaelite  conventionalism,  and  ex- 
panded in  the  large  room  of  romanticism,  his  point  of  view  was 
never  altered.  In  ^^  The  Blessed  Damozel,"  written  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  he  strikes  the  key-note  of  all  his  song,  that  note  is  the 
oneness  of  all  love  and  the  identity  of  love  and  life.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  tone  which  he  produced  in  ^^  The  Blessed  Dam- 
ozel "  sounds  now  high  now  low  throughout  ^^  The  House  of  Life." 
Life  and  love  ^  son  una  cose^^  is  the  leading  idea  of  all  his  work. 
All  life  is  from  the  one  infinite  source  of  life,  and  that  one  is 

Love. 

*^  By  what  word's  power,  the  key  of  paths  nntrod. 

Shall  I  the  diffioolt  deeps  of  Love  explore. 

Till  parted  waves  of  Song  yield  np  the  shore 
Even  as  that  sea  which  Israel  crossed  dryshod  ? 
For  lo  I  in  some  poor  rhythmic  period, 

Liady,  I  fain  woold  tell  how  evennore 

Thy  sool  I  know  not  from  thy  hody,  nor 
Thee  from  myself  neither  oor  love  from  God. 

^Tea,  in  God's  name,  and  Love's,  and  thine,  wonid  I 

Draw  from  one  loving  heart  such  evidence 
As  to  all  hearts  all  things  shall  signify  ; 

Tender  as  dawn's  first  hill-fire,  and  intense 

As  instantaneoos  penetrating  sense. 
In  Spring's  hirth-hour,  of  other  Springs  gone  by." 

It  is  a  truth  that  has  been  presented  in  various  guises  by  Hindu 
sage.  Mystic  theologian,  and  German  pessimist.  That  infinite 
life  is  infinite  love  is  both  the  metaphysics  and  the  summum  theo- 
logiae  of  RossettL  His  song  is  an  echo  of  the  ^*  Gita  Govinda," 
the  Indian  drama  of  love. 

«  Thoo  that  art  the  lliree  Worlds'  gloiy. 
Of  life  the  light,  of  every  story 
The  meaning  and  the  mark,  of  love 
The  root  and  flower,  o'  the  sky  above 
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The  bloe,  of  bliss  the  heart,  of  those 
The  lovers,  that  which  did  impose 
The  gentle  law,  that  each  shoold  be 
The  others  Heav'n  and  Harmony." 

(Edwin  Arnold's  trans.) 

But  not  from  this,  nor  from  Buddha's  tan  ha^  nor  from  Bohmen's 
JO,  nor  from  Schopenhauer's  *^  assertion  of  the  will  to  live,"  did 
Rossetti  draw  his  thought.  His  idea  was  simply  a  development  of 
Dante's  ^*  Amor  e  U  cor  gentile  son  una  cose  "  ;  and  indeed  we 
could  not  find  a  key  more  fitly  shaped  to  unlock  the  secrets  of 
^^  The  House  of  Life  "  than  this  same  sonnet  in  the  ^^YitaNuova." 

'*  Love  and  the  gentle  heart  are  one  same  thing 
£yen  as  the  wise  man  in  his  ditty  saith  ; 
Each,  of  itself,  would  be  such  life  in  death 
As  rational  seal  bereft  of  reasoning, 
'Tis  Nature  makes  them  when  she  loyes  ;  a  king 
Love  is,  whose  palaoe  where  he  sojoometh 
Is  called  the  heart." 

No  one  who  attentively  studies  the  ^^  Vita  Nnova,"  which  is  acces- 
sible in  Professor  Charles  Eliot  Norton's  exquisite  version,  and  the 
**  Divine  Comedy,"  can  fail  to  see  how  this  principle  runs  through 
all.  Love  is  life.  The  one  same  love  which  is  the  torturing  fire  of 
the  city  of  Dis  in  the  Infemo^  the  cleansing  grace  and  uplifting 
force  on  the  steep  mountain  of  Purgatorio^  is  the  warmth  and  bliss 
of  the  souls  in  Pa/radiso.  Even  sins  come  from  the  love-principle, 
and  result  from  love  distorted,  from  love  defective,  or  from  love 
excessive.  So  the  "  sorriest  thing  that  enters  Hell "  is  a  "  vain 
virtue ; "  a  potency  that  awoke  not  to  a  life  of  either  good  or  evil, 
was  empty  of  love. 

^  Night  sucks  them  down,  the  tribute  of  the  pit. 
Whose  names,  half  entered  in  the  book  of  Life, 
Were  God's  desire  at  nocm.** 

This  reminds  us  of  Mr.  Browning's  dogma :  — 

**  The  sin  I  impute  to  each  frustrate  ghost 
Is  the  unlit  lamp  and  the  ungirt  loin." 

All  human  love  is  but  a  part  of  the  love  wherewith  God  loves  us. 
This  is  the  secret  both  of  the  ^^  Vita  Nuova  "  of  Dante  Alighieri 
and  of  *'*'  The  House  of  life  "  of  Dante  Rossetti.  Rossetti  himself 
in  his  sonnet  on  the  ^^Yita  Nuova''  reveals  this  origin  of  his 

theory:  — 

^  As  he  that  loves  oft  looks  on  the  dear  form 
And  guesses  how  it  grew  to  womanhood. 
And  gladly  would  have  watched  the  beauties  bud 
And  the  mild  fire  of  j>recious  life  wax  warm  :  — 
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So  I,  long  bound  within  the  threefold  dharm 
Of  Dante's  lore  sublimed  to  heayenly  mood. 
Had  manrelledy  touching  his  Beatitude, 

How  grew  such  presence  ^m  man's  shameful  swazm* 

^  At  length  within  this  book  I  found  portrayed 

Newborn  that  Paradisal  Loye  of  his, 
And  simple  like  a  child  ;  with  whose  clear  aid 

I  understood.     To  such  a  child  as  this, 
Christ,  charging  well  his  chosen  ones,  forbade 

Offence  :  *  for  lo  1  of  such  my  kingdom  is.'  '* 

This  theory  is  the  motif  of  all  Bossetti's  utterances,  and  out  of 
its  depths  arose  the  subtle  mysticism  of  his  thought,  definite  in 
"The  Blessed  Damozel,"  "  Sister  Helen,"  and  "Rose  Mary,"  but 
in  some  of  the  sonnets  of  "  The  House  of  Life,"  in  '*  The  Last 
Confession,"  "The  Bride's  Prelude,"  and  "The  Stream's  Secret," 
it  becomes  elusive  to  the  last  degree. 

With  him  the  conception  made  all  the  difference  in  Art.  Of 
the  principle  set  forth  by  the  Preraphaelite  Brotherhood  in  the 
Gebh  he  never  lost  sight.  He  could  not  say  too  strongly  to  suit 
him,  that  "  fimdamental  brain  work  "  was  the  first  matter  of  im- 
portance ;  beauty,  melody,  and  diction  the  second.  He  believed 
that  a  beautiful  thought  would  clothe  itself  in  fair  words,  a  beau- 
tiful soul  woidd  evolve  a  lovely  body.  His  ethics  of  beauty  was, 
**  Quod  Deu8  purificavit  commune  ne  dixerisJ*  All  the  passion- 
ate and  just  delights  of  the  body,  when  exalted  by  a  noble  soul 
and  a  right  intention,  became  corrupt  if  the  holy  love  of  the  soul 
once  took  its  leave.  This  he  embodied  in  "Orchard  Fits,"  a 
fragment  full  of  weird  horror,  painting  the  Nemesis  of  sensual 
love.  "  The  Blessed  Damozel "  is  a  maiden  who  looks  down  from 
heaven  and  yearns  for  her  lover  left  behind  upon  earth.  Hers 
is  a  love  that,  like  Marguerite's,  purifies  and  ennobles.  It  sub- 
limates earthly  relations,  and  its  home  is  as  truly  in  Paradise  as 
in  this  world,  for  is  it  not  a  part  of  the  infinite  love  ? 

**  *  I  wish  that  he  were  come  to  me, 
For  he  will  come,'  she  said. 
*  Have  I  not  prayed  in  Heaven  ? — on  earth. 

Lord,  Lord,  has  he  not  pray'd  ? 
Are  not  two  prayers  a  perfect  strength  ? 
And  shalll  feel  afraid? 

**  *  When  roond  his  head  the  aureole  dings, 

And  he  is  clothed  in  white, 
ni  take  his  hand  and  go  with  him 

To  the  deep  wells  of  light ; 
As  nnto  a  stream  we  will  step  down. 

And  bathe  there  in  God's  sight. 
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«<H6  shall  fear,  haplj,  and  be  dnmb^ 

Hien  will  I  lay  my  cheek 
To  hisy  and  tell  about  our  lore. 

Not  onoe  abashed  or  weak : 
And  the  dear  Mother  will  approve 

My  pride,  and  let  me  speak. 

«<Herself  shall  bring  us,  hand  in  hand. 
To  Him  roond  whom  all  souls 
Kneel,  the  clear-ranged  nnniimbered  heads 

Bowed  with  their  aureoles : 

And  angels  meeting  as  shall  sing 

To  their  citherns  and  citoles. 

<<<TherewillIaskof  Christ  the  Loid 

Thus  much  for  him  and  me  :  — 
Only  to  live  as  onoe  on  earth 

With  Love,  only  to  be, 
As  then  awhile,  for  ever  now, 

Together,  I  and  he.'" 

Another  aspect  of  the  problem  is  mystically  shadowed  forth  in 
^  Rose  Mary."  The  beryl-stone  into  which  she  is  bidden  to  look  is 
for  the  pure  alone.  But,  alas,  Rose  Mary  has  lost  her  purity,  and 
sees  only  lying  phantasms.  The  beryl-stone  is  the  *^  soul's  sphere 
of  infinite  images,"  and  the  winged  form  upon  which,  in  its  shrine, 
it  rests,  conveys  an  obscure  allusion  to  the  wings  that  covered  the 
Shechina  in  the  Holy  of  Holies.  The  lesson  is  the  blindness 
that  oomes  when  innocence  is  lost.  The  way  of  life  becomes 
doud-covered  or  deceptive.  The  only  cure  is  to  cast  forth  the 
spirits  of  evil,  which  results  in  death  to  the  old  life  and  a  birth 
into  the  new  life  of  peace  and  blessedness. 

The  whole  poem  is  a  comment  on  the  text,  '^  Blessed  are  the 
pure  in  heart  for  they  shall  see  God."  Incidentally  he  treats 
treason  as  the  deadliest  sin,  just  as  Dante  locates  Satan  for  his 
treason  in  the  lowest  ice-bound  depths  of  the  nether  Hell,  farthest 
from  the  warmth  of  divine  love.  For  when  Rose  Mary  shatters 
the  evil  spell, — 

^  'Twas  then  a  dear  voice  said  in  the  room  :  — 
*  Behold  the  end  of  the  heavy  doom. 

O  oome,  —  for  thy  bitter  love's  sake  blest ; 

By  a  sweet  path  now  thoa  jonmeyest, 

And  I  will  lead  thee  to  thy  rest. 

^  *  Me  thy  sin  by  Heaven^s  sore  ban 
Did  chase  erewhile  from  the  talisman  : 
Bat  to  my  heart,  as  a  oonqaered  home, 
In  glory  of  strength  thy  footsteps  come 
Who  hast  thus  oast  f ortii  my  foes  therefrom. 
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**  *  Already  tliy  heart  remembereth 

No  more  his  name  thou  soaght'st  in  death  : 
For  under  all  deeps,  all  heights  aboye,  — 
So  wide  the  gulf  in  the  midst  thereof,  — 
Are  Hell  of  Treason  and  Heaven  of  Love.'  '* 

The  spirit  of  evil  was  to  Bossetti  a  wraith  of  the  unbeautifal; 
like  Blake's  Satan,  sexless,  and  like  Coleridge's  conception  of 
Geraldine  in  ^^  Christabel,"  with  eyes  in  her  bosom,  horridly  mon- 
strous.   Was  there  a  Fate  —  a  Card-Dealer  ? 

"  What  he  her  cards,  you  ask  ?    Even  these  :  — 
The  heart,  that  doth  hut  crave 
More,  having  fed  ;  the  diamond^ 

Skilled  to  make  hase  seem  hrave  ; 
The  cluh,  for  smiting  in  the  dark  ; 
The  spade,  to  dig  a  grave. 

^  And  do  yon  ask  what  game  she  plays  ? 

With  me  'tis  lost  or  won  ; 
With  thee  it  is  playing  still ;  with  him 

It  is  not  well  hegun  ; 
But  'tis  a  game  she  plays  with  all 

Beneath  the  sway  o'  the  sun* 

^  Thou  seest  the  card  that  falls,  — she  knows 

The  card  that  f olloweth  : 
Her  game  in  thy  tongue  is  called  Life, 

As  ehhs  thy  daily  hreath : 
When  she  shill  speak,  thoult  learn  her  tongne 

And  know  she  calls  it  Death." 

Was  there  a  cobweb  of  sin  stretched  from  star  to  star  across  the 
worlds,  and  some  dark,  squat,  malignant  thing  lurking  in  the 
middle,  watching  with  its  innumerable,  lidless  eyes  to  ensnare 
souls  ?  However  it  be,  of  this  he  was  convinced,  that  to  temper 
its  power,  to  neutralize  it,  comes  divine  love,  falling  out  of  the 
height  of  holiness,  — 

**  E'en  like  the  passage  of  an  angel's  tear 
That  falls  through  the  clear  ether  silently." 

In  ^' Jenny,"  Bossetti  preaches  a  sermon  against  lust.  So 
"  Marion  Lescaut "  was  written  by  the  Abb^  Prevost  for  a  ser- 
mon, and  a  powerful  sermon  it  is.  No  one  can  fail  to  hear  it  cry 
mightily,  like  Daudet's  '^  Sapho,"  ^'  the  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall 
die."  BoBsetti's  is  no  threat,  no  anathema  against  animalism,  but 
a  horror,  a  pity,  an  overpowering  compassion,  like  that  of  Him  who 
said  in  the  ears  of  the  self-righteous  Simon,  ^*  Her  sins,  which  are 
numy,  are  forgiven ;  for  she  loved  much." 
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^  Sister  Helen  ^  giyes  eTen  a  SAclder  side  of  tbe  lore  ethos.  This 
awful  tragedy,  sombre  with  snpematoral  shadows,  gains  height- 
ened power  from  the  calm  of  pore  Ioto  of  the  Virgin  Mother  as  we 
see  her  drawn  in  the  prints  of  Dorer,  contrasted  with  the  fierce 
passions  of  hate  and  revenge  that  seethe  in  the  sool  of  the  wronged 
woman.  As  she  melts  before  the  fire  the  waxen  image  of  him  who 
has  betrayed  her,  the  drama  g^rows  in  intensity.  Withoot,  npon 
the  stairs,  plays  her  litde  brother,  who  brings  the  messages  of  those 
whe  come  to  beg  for  mercy. 

^  '  He  sends  a  ring  and  a  broken  ootn. 
Sister  Helen, 
And  bids  yon  mind  the  banks  of  Bqjne.' 

*  What  else  he  broke  will  he  eyer  join, 

Littie  brother?' 
(O  Motker,  Mary  MotkeTf 
NOf  never  jomedf  between  Hell  and  Heaven  /) 

''^Hejieldsjon  these  and  erares  fnUfiun, 
Sister  Helen, 
Ton  pardon  him  in  his  mortal  pain.' 

*  What  else  he  took  will  he  gire  again, 

Little  brother?' 
(O  Mother,  Mary  Mother^ 
Not  twice  to  give,  between  Hell  and  Heaven  f) 

"  *  He  calls  jonr  name  in  an  agony, 

Sister  Helen, 
That  even  dead  LiOTe  must  weep  to  see.' 

*  Hate,  bom  of  Lore,  is  blind  as  he, 

Little  brother  I ' 
(O  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 
Love  turned  to  hate,  between  HeU  and  Heaven  !) 

Infiexible  as  Medea,  she  persists  even  to  the  bitter  end,  deaf  to  all 
prayers  for  mercy,  feeding  her  heart  upon  love  tamed  to  hate. 
Yet  even  this  is  a  more  poignant  misery  for  her :  — 

<<  <  Oh  the  wind  is  sad  in  the  iron  chill. 
Sister  Helen, 
And  weary  sad  they  look  by  the  hilL* 

*  Bat  he  and  I  are  sadder  still, 

Little  brother  I' 
(0  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 
Most  sad  ofaU,  between  HeU  and  Heaven  f) 

Yes,  *^ he  and  I  are  sadder  stilb"  is  the  wail,  for  some  little  of  the 
old  love  must  remain  in  her  heart  Perhaps,  unless  there  idways 
remained  some  element  of  good,  even  in  the  damned,  there  could 
be  no  hell  — >  no  torture  arising  from  conflict.    Can  tbe  confliot 
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ever  result  in  the  final  triumph  of  the  good  ?  For  Sister  Helen 
the  end  is  a  cold  despair,  her  hate  is  her  deep  damnation.  So 
the  poem  doses :  — 

^  *  See,  see,  the  wax  has  dropped  from  its  place. 
Sister  Helen, 
And  the  flames  are  winning  np  apaoe  I ' 
'Yet  here  they  bom  but  for  a  space, 

Little  brother  I ' 
(0  Mather,  Mary  Mother, 
Here  for  a  space,  between  Hell  and  Heaven  /) 

^ '  Ah  I  what  white  thing  at  the  door  has  cross'd. 
Sister  Helen, 
Ah !  what  is  this  that  sighs  in  the  frost  ? ' 
'A  sonl  that 's  lost  as  mine  is  lost, 

Little  brother  I' 
(0  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 
Lost,  lost,  all  lost,  between  Hell  and  Heaven!)  ^ 

Rose  Marj  was  tme  to  her  loyer,  and,  though  her  bod j  died,  her 
soul  found  peace !  Sister  Helen  lives  on,  but  hers  is  a  spent  pas- 
sion ;  loye  is  done,  the  fire  of  loye  and  life  has  died  out  and  her 
soul  is  dead. 

Marvelous  is  the  psychical  analysis  in  **  The  Bride's  Prelude." 
Aloyse  is  about  to  marry  one  whom  she  had  loved  and  who  be- 
trayed her.  She  cannot  resist  the  yearning  to  confess  all  to  her 
sister.  Her  story  of  shame,  remorse,  agony  of  fear  of  discovery, 
of  loss  of  hope,  of  faith,  and  of  care  for  life,  is  wrought  up  with 
realistic  power  to  a  high  pitch  of  extreme  misery.  The  revulsion 
which  follows  sinful  love  is  drawn  by  a  master-hand. 

**  *  Sister/  said  Amelotte, '  abide 

In  peace.    Be  God  thj  jndge, 
As  then  hast  said  —  not  L    For  me, 
I  merely  will  thank  God  that  he 
Whom  thou  hast  lov^d  loveth  thee.' 

''Then  Aloyse  lay  back,  and  langhed 
With  wan  Ups  bitterly, 
Sftjuig,  'Nay,  thank  thou  Grod  for  this, — 
That  never  any  soul  like  his 
Shall  have  its  portion  where  love  is.' '' 

Hawthorne  is  perhaps  the  only  one  who  has  approached  Bossetti 
in  the  psychological  analysis  of  such  crises  of  life. 

Another  very  subtle  analysis  of  the  soul  is  **  The  Last  Confes- 
sion.'' In  form  and  in  treatment  the  poem  is  in  the  style  of  Bob* 
ert  Browning.    The  story  is  of  an  Italian  peasant  who  murdered 
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his  beloyed  rather  than  she  should  give  herself  to  another.  Here 
it  is  love  tamed  to  jealousy,  as  Aloyse's  is  to  disgust,  and  Helen's 
to  hate.  The  tragedy  of  OtheUo  is  not  more  unerringly  drawn. 
Love,  to  be  holy,  peaceftd  and  blessed,  must  be  spiritual  and  un- 
selfish, else  it  turns  the  whole  life  awry.  Nay,  in  itself  it,  then, 
constitutes  the  unrighteous  life.  This  is  the  whole  scheme  of 
Dante's  *^  Divina  Commedia,"  and  of  Rossetti's  poems.  ^  God  is 
Love,"  but,  "  with  God  there  is  no  lust  of  the  Godhead." 

While  Sossetti  brooded  over  the  supreme  problems  of  life,  out 
of  the  agony  of  his  heart  and  brain  arose  the  pathos,  the  mystery, 
the  occult  forces,  the  ghostly  shapes,  and  the  sharp  fine  shriek  of 
life-hunger,  which  characterize  his  works.  He  is  ill  rated  an 
anachronism.  He  was  essentially  a  child  of  his  age,  and  his 
works  are  the  natural  and  normal  outcome  of  his  life.  Anachro- 
nism comes  from  pedantry,  not  from  sincerity.  Again,  his  writ- 
ings are  of  the  age,  because,  however  much  uttered  in  the  imagery 
of  medisevalism,  character  rather  than  incident  is  dominant.  He 
was  the  legitimate  fruit  of  that  movement  of  thought  which,  be- 
ginning with  *'*'  Hemani,"  broadened  out  in  Scott,  Coleridge,  Shel- 
ley, and  Keats,  which  gave  rise  to  Oxford  Tractarianism,  and  to 
Pugin  and  the  Gothic  revival,  and  the  works  of  John  Ruskin. 
Earnestness,  sincerity,  purity  of  soul  and  purpose,  were  the  forces 
that  shaped  its  development. 

In  these  pages  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  discuss  the  literary 
forms  of  Bossetti.  That  is  left  to  a  more  competent  hand,  but 
the  writer  must  beg  leave  to  dissent  from  the  verdict  of  a  critic  to 
whose  decision  he  generally  bows.  It  Is  not  the  outward  form  and 
melody  of  the  poems  of  Dante  Rossetti  that  are  most  precious, 
but  it  is  the  soul,  the  inward  content. 

"  Heard  melodies  are  sweet, 
But  those  unheard  are  sweeter." 

diaries  JameM  Wood. 
Look  Havxh  ,  FsmiA. 


HENRY  GEORGE'S  TAX  ON  LAND  VALUES. 

So  many  who  write  upon  the  now  famous  theories  of  Mr. 
Gtoorge  either  see  all  his  fallacies  and  none  of  his  correct  views,  or 
else  laud  him  to  the  skies  with  extravagant  praise,  that  there 
seems  occasion  for  another  article  upon  his  theories,  and  this  the 
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present  writer  will  attempt  with  due  homility,  but  with  the  intro- 
ductorj  remark  that  what  will  be  said  is  based  on  a  careful  study 
of  nearly  all  that  Henry  George  has  written  in  his  books  and  as 
editor  of  the  "  Standard." 

Since  he  proposes  while  leaving  the  ownership  of  land  in  private 
hands  to  tax  it  high  enough  to  cover  all  the  economic  rent,  it  b  of 
first  importance  to  gain  a  dear  idea  of  what  rent  is  in  the  eco- 
nomio  use  of  the  word  and  how  it  arises.  An  illustration  borrowed 
from  Francis  A.  Walker,  but  with  some  additional  features,  will 
furnish  such  an  idea. 


Let  us  suppose  the  town  A  surrounded  by  wheat-fields  I,  II,  III, 
rV,  at  equal  nearness  and  convenience  of  access  but  of  the  respeo- 
tive  degrees  of  fertility  of  24,  22,  20  and  18  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre  on  the  application  of  equal  amounts  of  capital  and  labor. 
Let  us  next  suppose  that  70  cents  a  bushel  or  $16.80  an  acre  in  I 
will  just  cover  all  the  expenses  of  labor,  whether  of  workmen  or 
manager,  the  average  interest  on  capital,  and  the  average  profits 
of  ordinary  business  on  the  investment.  When  the  town  A  is  so 
small  as  to  be  supplied  with  its  flour  from  field  I,  wheat  will  be  70 
cents  a  bushel,  since,  if  below  that,  captal  will  be  transferred  to 
business  in  the  town  where  the  average  returns  on  investments 
can  be  had,  and,  if  over  70  cents,  the  capital  from  the  town  will 
seek  the  more  profitable  returns  of  the  country.  But  now  suppose 
the  town  to  grow  until  it  needs  more  wheat  dian  field  I  can  pro- 
duce with  the  former  outlay.  People  are  so  clamorous  for  bread 
that  rather  than  go  without  it  they  will  pay  eoough  to  get  wheat 
from  field  II.  Let  us  see  what  they  must  pay.  Without  profess- 
ing entire  accuracy,  the  price  will  be  largely  determined  by  the 
following  consideration.  The  same  $16.80  per  acre  by  our  suppo- 
sition produces  22  bushels  in  II  instead  of  24  bushels  in  I,  and 
consequently  the  22  bushels  must  sell  for  enough  to  pay  this  sum, 
or  capital  will  never  be  put  upon  II,  but  that  means  ($16.80  + 
22  =  76  cents)  76  cents  a  busheL    The  moment  people  are  will- 
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ing  to  pay  76  cents  a  bushel  they  can  obtain  all  the  wheat  they 
need.  Bat  wheat  cultivated  at  the  cost  of  70  cents  a  bushel  in 
I  will  also  be  sold  at  76  cents,  since  all  goods  of  the  same  quality 
sell  for  the  same  price  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  market  for 
reasons  which  we  need  not  here  stop  to  explain. 

At  this  point  economic  rent  begins — a  rent  of  six  cents  a 
bushel  on  all  the  wheat  raised  in  I,  or  24  times  six  cents,  or  $1.44 
an  acre.  If  I  is  cultivated  by  its  owners,  they  get  $1.44  an  acre 
over  and  above  aU  the  reward  of  their  capital,  labor,  and  risk. 
The  owners  of  I  might  also  g^  to  Europe,  and  without  doing  a 
stroke  of  work  obtain  a  rent  above  returns  for  all  permanent  im- 
provements of  $1.44  an  acre,  an  amount  due  entirely  to  the  growth 
of  A,  which  can  therefore  justly  tax  the  owners  of  I  $1.44  an  acre 
without  handicapping  them  one  particle  as  compared  with  those  in 
business  in  the  town. 

While  agreeing  fully  with  Henry  George,  as  did  Mill,  and  as  do 
all  economists,  relative  to  the  justice  of  this  principle  of  taxation, 
we  shall  soon  see  that  the  practical  objections  to  it  and  the  injus- 
.tice  of  now  introducing  it  in  the  radical  way  proposed  by  Heniy 
•George  are  what  lead  all  economists  of  recognized  standing, 
whether  in  Germany,  England,  or  America,  and  whether  conserva- 
tives like  Professors  Sumner  and  Laughlin  or  more  radical  like 
.James  and  Ely,  to  oppose  the  ideas  of  Henry  George. 

In  our  supposition  that  field  I  yields  24  bushels  an  acre  we  sfdd 
that  this  was  in  part  due  to  the  necessary  capital  applied.  As 
this  capital  must  be  largely  due  to  permanent  improvements,  like 
bams,  fences,  ditches  for  drainage,  etc.,  we  may  suppose  the  field  I 
to  be  worth,  because  of  this  fixed  capital  upon  it,  $30  an  acre  be- 
fore field  II  was  cultivated.  When  that  occurs  and  the  income 
from  I  is  increased  $1.44  an  acre  without  any  increase  of  capital, 
^he  salable  value  of  the  land  would  be  increased  fully  20  X  $1.44  or 
$28.80  an  acre,  so  as  to  amount  in  all  to  $58.80.  Now  if  Henry 
George's  mode  of  taxation  were  applied  the  land  must  at  once  fall 
to  $30  an  acre.  This  means  the  taking  under  form  of  law  of 
$28.80  from  every  owner  of  I.  If  the  present  owners  of  I  had 
held  it  during  all  the  rise  from  $30  to  $58.80  it  would  not  be  so 
bad ;  but  when  it  happens,  as  almost  universally,  that  the  present 
owners  of  I  did  not  buy  it  until  it  already  paid  some  economic  rent 
and  consequently  had  to  pay  for  it  over  $80,  —  say  $46,  out  of  the 
rewards  and  savings  of  honest  labor,  —  then  to  reduce  their  prop- 
erty at  one  blow  by  $15  below  their  purchase  price  does  seem 
very  much  like  confiscation. 
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Greorge  would  answer  in  two  ways.  First,  he  would  claim  that, 
since  the  present  economic  rent  was  due  to  the  growth  of  the  com- 
munity, his  tax  was  analogous  to  the  restitution  of  stolen  property. 
The  reply  is  that,  inasmuch  as  the  state  has  made  the  retaining  of 
such  rent  by  the  individual  legal,  the  analogy  does  not  hold.  Even 
the  stanchest  believers  in  the  iniquity  of  slavery  did  not  ad- 
vocate the  taking  of  the  slaves  from  their  masters  without  full 
compensation,  'until  it  became  necessary  as  a  war  measure,  and 
there  is  no  talk  here  of  another  civil  war. 

In  the  second  place  George  would  reply,  as  did  Thomas  G. 
Shearman  in  a  recent  leading  article  in  the  ^^  Standard,"  that  very 
little  difference  would  be  made  to  the  cultivators  of  their  own 
land  by  this  new  land  tax,  since  buildings  and  improvements  are 
no  longer  to  be  taxed,  and  consequently  the  increased  land  tax 
would  no  more  than  offset  the  decrease  of  all  other  taxes.  Let  us 
see.  It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  transferring  to  land  all  the 
present  local  taxes  which  are  now  levied  on  buildings  and  per> 
sonal  property  as  well  as  on  land,  but  Henry  George  proposes, 
while  remitting  other  taxes,  to  raise  the  revenue  for  national  as 
well  as  local  purposes  in  large  measure  from  the  land  tax.  He 
would,  as  just  seen,  levy  a  tax  upon  land-owners  equal  to  what 
the  land,  independent  of  buildings  but  not  of  permanent  improve- 
ments of  long  standing,  would  rent  for. 

The  simple  question  then  before  us  at  the  moment  is,  whether 
the  present  taxes  on  land  and  buildings  equal  the  economic  rent  of 
the  land.  In  the  present  absence  of  exact  figures  it  cannot  be 
exactly  determined,  but  if  we  take  the  present  income  from  rents 
of  tenements  and  stores  in  our  business  blocks  and  deduct  there- 
from fair  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  building,  together  with  yearly 
cost  of  insurance,  supervision,  repairs,  water-rent,  and  other  ex- 
penses  save  taxes,  we  shall  find  that  the  remainder  is  from  one  to 
five  or  more  times  the  present  tax,  the  ratio  increasing  as  we  ap- 
proach the  heart  of  the  city.  On  the  outskirts  residences  are 
(now  probably  taxed  as  much  as  they  would  be  under  the  proposed 
system. 

Similarly  on  land  used  for  farms  and  vegetable  gardens. 
George's  system  would  increase  ruinously  the  tax  of  all  save  those 
now  cultivating  the  poorest  soils.  To  be  sure,  Mr.  George  says 
that  the  application  of  his  ideas  would  lower  the  rent  and  to  a 
certain  extent,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  he  is  right ;  but  the  fall  would 
not,  we  believe,  be  anywhere  near  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the 
present  difference  between  rent  of  land  and  taxes.    Henry  G^rge 
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says  no.  But  the  view  I  have  expressed  is  arrived  at  from  con- 
siderable investigation  and  inquiry  of  those  extensively  engaged 
in  real  estate  transactions,  and  I  repeat  for  the  sake  of  emphasis 
that  the  economic  rent  of  all  business  locations,  of  all  property  in 
cities  save  in  the  outskirts,  and  of  all  good  farming  land  within 
convenient  access  to  the  market,  in  other  words,  the  rent  of  all  land 
save  poor  farms  and  residence  locations  in  the  outskirts  of  cities 
and  in  villages,  is  much  more  than  the  present  tax  on  both  the  land 
and  the  property  on  it,  while  the  somewhat  diminished  rent  which 
the  application  of  his  theory  would  effect  would  not,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  writer,  be  at  aU  sufficient  to  balance  the  scale.  Let 
Mr.  George  prove  the  contrary  by  careful  presentation  of  statis- 
tics and  deductions  therefrom,  or  cease  to  try  to  persuade  ^  land- 
owners whose  interests  as  land-owners  do  not  exceed  their  interests 
as  capitalists  or  laborers,  or  both,"  that  his  proposition  to  relieve 
tbe  capitalist  and  concentrate  all  taxes  upon  land  values  ^  should 
as  a  matter  of  mere  individual  interest  commend  itself  "  to  them, 
as  he  claims  in  the  **•  Standard  "  of  September  10th. 

The  lowest  estimate  of  the  rental  of  land  in  the  United  States 
we  have  seen  is  that  of  W.  T.  Harris  on  the  basis  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts returns  of  1886,  which  gave  land  at  forty-four  per  cent, 
of  the  value  of  land  and  buildings  in  that  State.  Starting  from 
this,  and  knowing  from  the  census  of  1880  the  total  value  of 
both  in  the  entire  coimtry,  Mr.  Harris  estimates  the  value  of  the 
land  alone  at  $10,000,000,000,  and  $400,000,000  as  the  rental  in 
1880.  But  in  the  census  year  the  entire  taxes  on  land,  buildings, 
and  improvements  was  $100,000,000  less,  so  that  the  application 
of  George's  theory  would  mean  the  increase  of  fully  one  third  in 
the  taxes  on  land-owners  throughout  the  country. 

We  must,  however,  avoid  the  error  of  Mr.  Harris  in  supposing, 
as  he  seems  to,  that  George  advocates  raisiug  all  taxes  from  land. 
He  simply  advocates  taking  the  rental  value,  which,  indeed,  he 
often  refers  to  as  sufficient  to  dispense  with  all  other  taxes,  but  he 
also  vigorously  urges  such  regulation  or  ownership  of  all  public 
franchises  like  steam  and  city  railroads  and  gas  works  as  would, 
if  well  managed,  increase  the  revenue  of  the  State. 

As  W.  T.  Harris  showed  in  a  paper  before  the  American  Social 
Science  Association  in  1886,  rent,  instead  of  absorbing,  as  George 
believes,  a  large  share  of  the  national  income,  amounts  to  only 
one  eighteenth  of  it,  and  has  only  increased  in  thirty  years  equal 
to  what  would  add  three  fourths  of  a  cent  to  the  average  day's 
income  of  every  person  in  this  country.    Bent  now  is  only  two 
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and  one  fifth  cents  a  day,  while  the  average  earnings  since  1850 
have  increased  from  about  twenty-five  cents  a  day  to  about  forty 
cents.  The  more  accurate  statistics  of  Great  Britain  similarly  re- 
veal an  increase  in  land  values  in  thirty  years  of  23  per  cent.,  in 
houses  of  138  per  cent.,  and  the  aggregate  income  from  manufac- 
tures, mercantile  employments,  and  professions  of  128  per  cent. 

Henry  George  was  recently  asked  the  following  question  in 
public,  according  to  his  report  of  it  in  the  "  Standard  "  :  — 

Q.  (Student.)  "  Would  it  be  just  for  the  owner  of  a  plot  of 
ground  with  only  a  small  building  of  two  stories,  say,  to  pay  as 
much  tax  on  the  land  as  his  neighbor  on  the  opposite  comer  who 
owns  a  similar  piece  of  land,  but  has  a  fine  six-story  fire-proof 
building  on  his  property  ?  Would  that  be  fair  for  the  poor  man  ? 
He  would  be  taxed  just  as  much  as  the  rich  man. 

A.  *^  If  I  go  up  here  to  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  and  order  a 
room,  they  will  charge  me  just  the  same  whether  I  am  a  big  man 
or  a  little  man,  whether  I  am  rich  or  poor.  Just  the  same  whether 
I  make  use  of  it  or  not  And  the  reason  is  that  I  am  taking  that 
room  and  keeping  somebody  else  out  of  it.  If  one  man  has  little 
buildings,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  community.  He  is  holding  the 
ground  on  which  he  might  put  big  buildings.  We  give  him  the 
opportunity;  if  he  does  not  put  up  big  buildings  it  is  his  own 
fault. 

**  This  is  the  true  system  of  taxation.  It  is  not  what  the  man 
himself  does,  but  the  opportunity  that  the  community  gives  him 
that  ought  to  be  considered,  and  if  the  opportunities  are  equal, 
taxation  ought  to  be  equaL" 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  as  a  principle,  it  would  evi- 
dently work  great  hardship  upon'  existing  owners  of  land  number- 
ing over  four  million,  or,  with  their  families,  two  fifths  of  our  entire 
population,  if  they  were  to  be  taxed  not  according  to  their  actual 
income  or  ability  to  pay,  but  according  to  the  income  or  ability 
tiiey  ought  to  have.  Such  a  system  of  taxation  would  still  further 
handicap  the  vast  mass  of  those  of  ordinary  abilities.  In  fact, 
one  of  the  serious  mistakes  of  George  is  his  failure  to  see  that  we 
are  already  suffering,  not  merely  from  natural  monopolies  in  coal 
and  gas  and  means  of  transportation,  but  from  the  fact  that  the 
possessors  of  a  considerable  fortune  are  rendered  thereby  in  the 
majority  of  instances  so  superior  to  the  poorer  competitor  that 
no  free  competition  is  possible.  As  has  been  said,  *^  There  is  ao 
enormous  accumulative  power  in  aggregations  of  wealth  which 
tends  to  override  and  overshadow  everything."    Hence  the  need 
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of  an  income  tax,  and  of  one  mildly  graduated  so  as  to  render 
less  rapid  the  increase  of  enormous  fortunes,  and  to  make  their 
possessors  contribute  to  the  support  of  society  according  to  their 
ability.  Henry  George,  by  opposing  this  and  relieving  the  capital- 
ist from  all  taxes  at  the  expense  of  the  farmer  and  the  land-owner, 
seems  the  real  enemy  rather  than  friend  of  the  poor.  George 
is  reported  as  recently  avowing,  what  is  surely  the  tendency  of 
his  theory,  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  —  not,  be  it  noted,  the  fittest 
moraUy,  but  those  with  the  greatest  sharpness  and  power  of  accu- 
mulation. 

The  whole  aim  of  modem  economic  and  social  science  is  to 
moderate  the  fierceness  of  all  competition  save  that  for  the  sur- 
vival of  the  morally  fit,  and  it  is  tiie  aim  to  make  fit  through 
education  and  better  environment  those  now  unthrifty  and  poor. 
Yet  George  is  the  accepted  leader  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  the  laborers  of  New  York.  A  recent  editorial  in  the 
**  Springfield  Republican  "  thus  puts  it :  "  It  is  not  the  first  time 
in  this  country  that  mere  sentiment  has  driven  laboring  dasses  to 
raUy  about  a  man  and  swallow  a  great  delusion ;  but  it  is  the  first 
time  they  were  ever  led  about  by  a  man  who  boldly  declares  him- 
self in  favor  of  taxing  the  poor  homestead  owner  and  farmer  to 
the  exemption  of  the  holdings  of  the  rich,  and  who  openly  opposes 
a  scheme  of  taxation  designed  to  prevent  immense  concentrations 
of  wealth  and  turn  them  to  the  uses  of  the  state." 

We  have  seen  that  George,  starting  with  a  correct  theory  of 
rent,  proposes  a  system  of  taxation  which  would  rob  present  land- 
owners, and  intensify  the  power,  by  diminishing  the  burdens,  of 
the  large  capitalists,  who  to-day  are  gaining  in  wealth  much  faster 
than  land-owners. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  flagrant  wrong  in  our  present  method 
of  land  taxation  to  which  George  has  called  attention,  that  is,  the 
keeping  of  land  unoccupied  while  waiting  for  a  rise  in  its  value. 

Revert  to  the  illustration  at  the  beginning  of  this  article.  Sup- 
pose when  the  town  A  has  grown  enough  to  need  the  wheat  from 
field  II,  the  owner  of  that  does  not  care  to  cultivate  it,  but  pre- 
fers instead  to  hold  it  for  a  rise  in  value,  thus  necessitating  resort 
to  field  III  of  inferior  soil,  or,  we  might  suppose,  of  soil  further 
from  the  centre  of  the  town.  But  according  to  the  method  of 
computation  previously  explained,  III  could  not  be  cultivated 
unless  wheat  could  be  sold  at  84  cents  a  busheL  This  would 
mean  an  increase  of  rent  per  acre  in  field  I  from  $1.44  to  $8.36  an 
acre,  and  an  increase  from  76  to  84  cents  a  bushel  in  the  price  of 
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wheat  Now  George  points  out  this  great  abuse.  But  the  remedy 
is  far  simpler  than  he  assumes. 

The  possibility  of  keeping  valuable  land  from  occupation  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  unjust  favoritism  shown  by  our  boards  of  asses- 
sors to  the  owners  of  such  land  who  are  not  assessed,  as  are  the 
owners  of  occupied  land,  at  its  salable  value,  but  at  much  less. 
In  almost  every  town  in  our  land  hundreds  of  instances  can  be 
found,  like  that  of  Senator  Payne,  in  Cleveland,  who  owns  forty 
acres  fronting  on  Euclid  Avenue  and  running  back  over  one 
eighth  of  a  mile.  The  rear  is  used  as  a  cow  pasture,  in  the  heart 
of  this  great  city,  and  Mr.  Payne  is  assessed  on  all  this  according 
to  its  value  for  the  uses  to  which  he  puts  it  rather  than,  as  it 
should  be,  according  to  the  amount  that  would  be  given  for  it  for 
any  purpose  if  put  up  at  auction.  Land  that  is  thus  assessed  for 
$200  an  acre  in  many  a  town  would  not  be  sold  by  its  owner  for 
ten  times  that.  The  cause  of  this  abuse  is  that  our  legislation 
and  its  administration  has  hitherto  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
wealthy,  and  class  action  is  almost  always  selfish  action.  The 
remedy  is  plain.  As  the  masses  grow  more  intelligent  and  under- 
stand these  questions  better,  they  will  demand  assessment  of  all 
real  estate  according  to  its  market  value.  This  would  soon  drive 
the  owners  of  unoccupied  land  to  utilize  it  for  productive  pur- 
poses, or  sell  it  to  those  who  would,  but  would  not  rob  the  present 
owners,  as  would  the  proposal  of  George.  If  assessment  of  un- 
occupied land  at  its  market  value  fails  to  repress  the  evil  as  much 
as  desired,  a  slightly  higher  rate  of  tax  on  such  land  may  be  im- 
posed, though  neither  the  necessity  nor  expediency  of  such  a 
measure  is  yet  clear. 

The  existence  of  this  evident  violation  of  justice  in  too  low 
assessments  of  unoccupied  land  which  imdoubtedly  increases  rent, 
though  not  as  much  as  many  suppose,  and  the  belief  that  George*s 
remedy  would  mend  it,  lead  many  to  favor  him  who  have  very 
indistinct  notions  of  his  theory  of  rent. 

John  Stuart  Mill,  as  many  are  aware,  went  over  much  of  the 
same  ground  as  George,  and  concluded  that  there  would  be  no  in- 
justice in  passing  a  law  enacting  that  after  a  certain  date,  set 
some  time  in  the  future,  all  subsequent  increase  of  rent  should  go 
to  the  state  in  the  form  of  a  tax.  The  objections  to  this  are,  that 
rents  often  decline  as  well  as  rise,  and  if  die  state  takes  away  all 
increase,  it  must  restore  all  decrease.  This  would  bankrupt  many 
cities  and  states  in  such  times  of  industrial  depression  as  ihe  years 
following  1873,  when  rents  declined  one  half  in  many  sections. 
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Then  tbe  machinery  and  cost  of  applying  this  moderate  measure 
would  cost  too  much  to  make  it  profitable. 

One  thing  might  be  done.  In  Savannah,  Gta.,  a  few  years  ago, 
the  municipal  authorities  bought  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the  ont> 
skirts,  put  in  improvements,  such  as  water,  gas,  sidewalks,  and  sew- 
erage, and  leased  the  lots  for  agood  return  on  the  investment  The 
city  might  have  leased  for  ten  years,  with  the  stipulation  that  at  the 
expiration  of  that  time  the  rents  should  be  raised  to  market  rates. 
The  owners  of  the  buildings  might  have  been  given  tiie  first  op- 
portunity of  bidding  off  the  lots  for  a  second  term,  and  if  outbid 
mig^t  have  been  assured  pay  for  their  improvements  at  an  ap- 
praised valuation.  If  New  York  had  done  this  ten  years  ago  she 
might  now  be  obtaining  a  large  income,  without  any  of  the  robbery 
involved  in  George's  plan.  Any  city  might  try  Ihis  as  an  experi- 
ment. It  would  be  interesting,  at  least,  to  note  the  result.  Co- 
lumbia College,  in  New  York,  thus  leases  for  periods  of  years 
several  pieces  of  valuable  property  in  the  city,  though  without 
the  power  of  improving  streets  at.  public  expense.  This  plan 
of  city  ownership  of  land  is  not  here  advocated,  but  is  simply 
mentioned  as  the  best  way  probably,  if  indeed  any  way  is  practi- 
cable, of  securing  to  the  state  the  unearned  increment. 

In  cities  covering  a  large  area,  where  working-men  through 
building  associations  can  hope  to  own  their  own  homes,  as  in  Phil- 
adelphia, St.  Paul,  and  Minneapolis,  it  is  doubtless  better  to  en- 
courage the  ownership  of  such  homes  by  the  masses  by  allowing 
them  to  retain  all  this  unearned  increment  as  now.  So  with  the 
farmers.  The  conservatism  of  our  farming  population  is  so  im- 
portant a  factor  in  national  stability,  while  the  tendency  to  leave 
the  country  for  the  city  is  so  great,  that  here,  the  writer  believes,  it 
is  most  productive  of  social  good  to  allow  a  premium  on  land-own- 
ing instead  of,  by  taking  away  all  the  rent,  to  make  farm  life  still 
harder  than  to^y.  It  is  only  in  the  heart  of  large  cities  that  the 
unearned  increment  is  large  or  open  to  attack,  and  here,  if  reached 
at  all,  it  must  be  by  some  less  radical  measure  than  Henry  Greorge 
offers.  Probably  a  moderately  graduated  income  tax  would  be 
the  best  addition  to  our  present  forms  of  taxation,  and  might 
enable  us  to  dispense  with  some  of  our  present  cumbersome  means 
of  raising  revenue. 

Edward  W*  Bemis. 

SPBiNonKLD^  Mass. 
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CHURCH  PROBLEMS  IN  GERMANY. 

In  Germany  they  haye  been  and  are  yet  making  chnrcH  his- 
tory  so  rapidly  that  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  recent  and  rapid 
developments  and  of  the  status  and  outlook  at  present  is  not  a 
work  of  supererogation.  With  the  adoption,  last  April,  by  the 
Prussian  Parliament  of  the  church  bill  as  prepared  by  the  au* 
thorities,  a  modus  vivendi  between  Berlin  and  the  Vatican  has 
been  reached,  and  the  Kulturhampf  has  been  officially  declared 
ended.  With  this  event  the  chronicler  of  modem  church  his- 
tory will  doubtless  close  an  important  chapter  in  his  records, 
for  it  has,  temporarily  and  outwsurdly  at  least,  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion one  of  the  most  intense  struggles  between  principles  that 
are  contending  for  supremacy  in  the  religious  world  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

As  is  the  case  in  regard  to  more  than  one  important  historical 
event,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  little  dispute  what  the  true  cause  and 
origin  of  the  Kulturkampf  was.  Yet  so  much  is  certain,  that, 
although  in  its  developments  and  conclusions  it  was  almost  en- 
tirely an  affair  between  Prussia  and  the  Vatican,  its  beginnings 
stand  in  close  connection  with  the  establishment  of  the  German 
Empire.  The  remarkable  events  of  1870  and  1871  re-established 
the  old  German  Empire,  but  not  in  its  former  condition.  Before 
the  Napoleonic  wars  in  1806  put  an  end  to  the  '^  Holy  Roman 
Empire  of  the  German  Nation,''  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  a  Cath- 
olic prince,  was  also  Emperor  of  Germany.  The  Franco-Prussian 
war  not  only  re-established  the  empire,  but  also  placed  the  king 
of  the  leading  Protestant  power  in  continental  Europe  upon  the 
Imperial  throne  and  made  him  the  political  arbiter  of  Europe. 
At  the  same  time  the  Pope  lost  his  temporal  supremacy,  so  that 
the  Catholic  cause  seemed  to  be  seriously  endangered  by  the 
strange  course  of  events.  The  Catholic  papers  of  Germany  and 
elsewhere  openly  and  repeatedly  at  the  time  gave  expression  to 
their  fears,  that  the  new  German  Empire  meant  danger  to  Roman 
Catholicism.  In  the  very  first  German  Parliament  a  Catholic  or 
Centre  party  made  its  appearance,  which  worked  and  voted  as  a 
solid  body,  under  the  leadership  of  the  astute  Malingkrodt,  at 
whose  death  Windthorst  took  the  reins.  This  hostile  attitude  was 
answered  by  Prussia  by  abolishing  the  Catholic  department  of  the 
Cultusministerium,  which  has  the  special  interests  of  religion  and 
education  under  its  direction.    No  action  against  the  Catholiot 
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was  taken  by  the  general  goremment  nntil  in  December,  1871, 
when  at  the  proposal  of  the  Bavarian  members  of  the  Bundesrath^ 
or  National  Council,  the  German  Parliament  passed  the  famous 
^  pulpit  paragraph,*'  which  imposed  imprisonment  np  to  two  yean 
upon  any  clergyman  using  his  pulpit  for  political  agitation. 
Bavaria  took  the  lead  in  this  matter  in  the  interests  of  Old  Ca- 
tholicism, which,  under  DoUinger,  Friedrich,  and  others  at  Munich, 
was  beginning  to  effect  an  organization,  and  which  was  &vored  by 
the  government  and,  as  appears  from  letters  recently  published, 
by  the  late  king  himself^  Prussia,  in  February,  1872,  took  a  fur- 
ther step  in  totally  secularizing  the  public  schools,  and  in  depriving 
all  the  clergy  of  tiieir  office  as  school  inspectors,  to  which  positions 
only  laymen  were  now  to  be  appointed.  This  law  also,  as  inter- 
preted and  carried  out  by  the  Cultusministerium,  excluded  all 
members  of  a  religious  order  from  positions  as  teachers  in  any  of 
the  public  schools.  The  next  step  was  taken  by  the  general  gov- 
ernment, and  was  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  whole  con- 
test. In  July,  1872,  the  German  Parliament  passed  the  Jesuit 
law,  which  expelled  from  Germany  all  non-German  Jesuits  and 
members  of  allied  fraternities,  such  as  the  Bedemptorists,  the  Laz* 
antes,  the  Priests  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Society  of  the  Holy 
Heart  of  Jesus,  while  the  German  members  were  forbidden  to 
labor  in  the  official  capacity,  and  were  put  under  police  surveil- 
lance. The  famous  ^^  May  laws  '*  followed  in  May,  1873,  but  these 
were  measures  of  the  Prussian  government  only,  and  did  not 
affect  the  other  German  states.  These  laws  aimed  at  depriving 
the  Catholic  authorities  of  the  right  of  entirely  controlling  the 
education  of  the  young  priests.  The  laws  decreed  that  no  one 
could  be  appointed  as  a  clergyman  in  Prussia,  unless  he  was  a 
German  subject,  had  studied  three  years  at  a  German  university, 
and  was  able  to  pass  a  state  examination  in  philosophy,  history, 
and  German  literature.  A  diocesan  priest-seminary  could  not  be 
established  in  a  university  town.  The  political  authorities  hoped, 
that  if  the  Catholic  candidates  were  compelled  to  study  these 
branches,  or  at  least  do  so  from  a  standpoint  other  than  the  Ultra- 
montane, they  would  become  more  friendly  to  modern  thought  and 
to  the  new  empire.  Against  the  higher  dergy  the  law  concerning 
the  duty  of  announcements  was  directed  (^AnzeigepflichC)  which 
decreed  that  the  bishop,  before  ordaining  a  candidate  or  making 
other  official  appointments,  must  make  announcement  of  his  pur- 
pose to  the  president  of  the  province.  Further,  the  May  Laws 
curtailed  the  rights  of  the  bishops  to  discipline  their  subordinates, 
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and  such  disciplinary  measures  were  not  to  be  passed  or  published 
only  after  due  investigation.  Nor  was  any  one  allowed  to  exercise 
this  discipline  unless  he  was  a  German  subject.  These  measures 
aimed  at  protecting  those  priests  who  were  willing  to  obey  the  laws 
against  the  disciplinary  measures  of  their  bishops  for  doing  so. 
This  was  followed  in  1874  by  the  civil  marriage  law  and  by  the 
removal  of  obligatory  baptism.  These  were  the  leading  legal 
measures  adopted  by  Germany  or  Prussia  in  order  to  crush  the 
Ultramontane  opposition.  Supplementary  laws  were  passed  to 
make  the  others  effectual,  such  as  the  decision  that  no  bishop's 
chair  shall  be  vacant  more  than  one  year,  which  was  intended  to 
prevent  banished  bishops  from  governing  their  dioceses  from 
abroad,  and  few  similar  measures,  growing  out  of  the  conflict. 
The  Anzelgepflicht^  which  seemed  equivalent  to  a  total  subordina- 
tion of  the  church  to  the  state,  was  resisted  to  the  extreme. 
Fines  effected  nothing,  and  the  leading  officials  of  the  Catholic 
Church  of  Germany  were  thrown  into  prison,  and  only  one  or  two 
of  the  bishops  and  archbishops  of  Prussia  retained  their  sees. 
When  this  did  not  secure  submission,  these  men  were  deposed 
from  their  offices  by  the  state.  The  Pope  took  courage  from  the 
determined  attitude  of  his  lieutenants  in  Germany,  and  by  his 
Encyclica  **  Quod  Nunquam  "  of  1876  declared  the  May  laws  as 
null  and  void.  The  Pope  before  this  had  directly  interfered  but 
on  one  occasion,  namely,  in  1873,  when  he  personally  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  Emperor  William,  in  which,  among  other  things,  he  made 
the  remarkable  assertion,  that  all  baptized  persons  really  belonged 
to  his  fold  as  the  head  of  Christendom.  The  determined  hostility 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  head  and  members  finally,  in  1875,  in- 
duced the  Prussian  authorities  to  pass  the  so-called  *'  Sperrgesetz  " 
(staying  or  prevention  law),  by  which  the  state  refused  to  support 
the  Catholic  priests  unless  they  would  submit  to  the  laws  of  the 
land.  It  was  proposed  *'*'  to  hang  the  breadbasket  so  high ''  that 
many  would  yield.  Then  all  religious  orders  were  done  away  with, 
except  those  that  were  engaged  in  caring  for  the  sick ;  and,  tiiirdly, 
the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  eighteenth  articles  of  the  Prussian 
constitution  of  1850  were  abrogated.  The  fifteenth  artide  says,  that 
^  The  Evangelical  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  also  every 
other  religious  communion,  can  control  its  own  affairs  indepen- 
dently." The  sixteenth  reads,  '*  The  dealings  of  religious  societies 
with  their  superiors  is  not  to  be  interfered  with ;  the  promulga- 
tion of  church  announcements  are  subject  to  only  those  conditions 
under  which  other  announcements  can  be  made.''    The  eighteenth 
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urticle  reads,  **  Proposing,  appointing,  electing,  or  confirming  in- 
cumbents in  ecclesiastical  offices,  in  so  far  as  the  state  has  exercised 
any  privileges  in  this  regard,  are  herewith  abrogated/' 

Some  features  of  these  laws  are  at  once  noticeable.  The 
actually  agg^ressive  party  was  the  state,  however  much  it  may  have 
been  provoked  to  take  these  extreme  measures,  which  sought  to 
deprive  the  Catholic  Church  of  certain  privileges  which  it  had 
enjoyed  in  Prussia  and  in  Germany.  As  &r  as  the  Catholic  party 
was  concerned,  the  contest  on  its  side  was  really  of  a  negative 
character,  namely,  to  regain  these  privileges.  During  the  whole 
contest  it  never  made  demands  for  new  and  positive  rights,  how- 
ever much  it  may  be  inclined  to  ask  this  now.  The  Status  ante 
hdlum  was  the  extreme  that  was  aimed  at  and  contended  for. 
Accordingly,  even  if  it  had  gained  all  its  points,  it  would  be  simply 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  state  in  which  it  was  fifteen  and  more 
years  ago.  A  complete  victory  of  the  Ultramontanes  would 
legally  not  have  improved  the  status  of  the  church  in  Germany, 
however  much  internally  the  battle  and  the  results  have  strength- 
ened the  Catholics  in  the  land  of  Luther.  In  reality  a  complete 
victory  has  not  been  gained.  The  modus  vivendi  does  not  in- 
clude the  entire  surrender  of  all  the  legal  enactments  of  the 
German  and  the  Prussian  parliaments.  The  May  laws  have  been 
done  away  with,  but  the  Catholic  Cultusminbterium  has  not  been 
established  again,  the  school  law  of  1872,  the  pulpit  paragraph, 
the  Jesuit  law,  the  civil  marriage  law,  and  the  abrogation  of 
§§  15,  16, 18  of  the  constitution,  are  all  yet  in  force.  Notwith- 
standing the  cry  raised  about  Bismarck's  journey  to  Canossa,  the 
Catholic  Church  of  Germany  is  legally  under  a  closer  watch  of 
the  state  now  than  she  was  in  1871  when  the  Kulturhampf  began. 
This,  too,  the  Catholics  of  Germany  themselves  feel,  and  it  is 
only  too  evident  that  they  r^^ard  tiie  present  stage  only  as  an 
armed  neutrality.  At  the  Catholic  congress  in  Breslau  last  year, 
and  this  year  at  Treves,  Windthorst  declared  that  the  Kulturhampf 
had  been  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  struggle  that  would 
soon  break  out,  namely,  the  contest  for  the  control  of  the  schools, 
both  high  and  low ;  and  his  words  were  applauded  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  representatives  from  Catholic  Germany  to  the  echo.  In- 
deed, the  Catholic  leaders  were  much  dissatisfied  that  the  Vatican 
authorities  concluded  the  negotiations  with  Germany  without  con- 
sulting those  who  had  fought  for  fifteen  years  for  iiie  Church  of 
Rome.  So  much  was  this  the  case,  that  these  men  suppressed  the 
first  letter  sent  by  Leo  XIII.  to  the  German  Catholics  urging  them 
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to  vote  for  the  Septennate.  In  his  famous  Cologne  speech,  justi* 
fying  his  course,  Windthorst  appealed  a  papa  male  informato  ad 
papam  melius  informandum.  In  fact,  the  era  of  good  feeling, 
which  the  liberalizing  tendencies  of  the  present  Pope  are  favor- 
ing, has  been  a  thorn  in  the  eyes  of  the  German  Ultramontanes, 
whom  the  struggle  for  their  principles  has  made  all  the  less  willing 
to  yield  even  an  inch.  The  position  of  the  Catholic  press  of  Ger- 
many, which  is  virtually  controUed  by  the  Augustinus  -  Verein^ 
when  the  compromising  measures  of  Rome  were  made  known,  was 
certainly  remarkable.  The  instructions  were  severely  criticised,  and 
even  refusal  to  yield  was  urged,  although  this  seems  not  to  have 
been  done.  Sanguine  men  began  to  speak  of  a  ^^  Catholic  democ- 
racy," which  might  maintain  a  certain  independence  over  against 
the  Rome  as  the  Gtdlio  church  of  old  had  done.  That  the  Cath- 
olics do  not  regard  their  work  as  done  and  their  mission  ended  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  the  Centre  party  is  to  remain  a  separate 
political  faction.  The  next  parliaments,  both  Prussian  and  Ger- 
man, will  tell  the  story  as  to  the  actual  outcome  of  the  agreement 
reached  through  direct  negotiations  between  Berlin  and  Rome. 

In  the  mean  while  Bismarck's  dream  of  peace  is  being  rudely 
disturbed  from  a  direction  whence  he  had  doubtless  expected  little 
trouble.  Over  against  the  negative  struggle  of  the  Catholics 
now  officially  ended,  the  Protestant  Church,  not  of  Germany  as 
yet,  but  of  Prussia  only,  has  inaugurated  an  aggressive  weapon  for 
positive  rights  and  concessions,  which  the  state  has  heretofore 
never  granted,  but  which  the  Evangelical  leaders  claim.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  legal  enactments  against  the  Catholic  Church  will 
make  it  plain  that  the  Evangelical  Church  also  suffered  through 
these  measures.  They  were  urged  to  yield  without  complaint, 
since  these  measures  were  pronounced  as  necessary  in  the  interests 
of  the  contest  of  the  Protestant  principle  over  against  Vatican- 
ism and  Ultramontanism.  This  was  done,  although  many  of  the 
clearer  heads  saw  that  the  Kvlturhofrnpf  was  not  such  a  struggle 
at  all  between  these  two  principles,  but  between  state  omnipotence 
and  Vaticanism,  and  that,  mutaiis  mutandis,  the  state  could  con- 
sistently operate  from  its  standpoint  against  the  Protestant  cause 
in  a  simihur  manner  as  it  had  done  against  the  Roman  Catholic. 
The  concessions  made  by  the  ^' April  laws'*  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  aroused  the  Protestants  of  Prussia  to  demand  certain 
rights  and  privileges.  The  movement  was  headed  by  the  con- 
servative side  in  the  Church  of  Prussia.  Already  on  tiie  17th  of 
May,  Freiherr  v.  Hammerstein,  the  editor  of  the  ^^Kreuzzeitung,'* 
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the  most  influential  conseiratiTe  paper  in  Germany,  introduced 
a  measure  in  the  Prussian  Parliament,  to  the  intent  Uiat  ^^  the 
Boyal  Goyemment  should  take  propw  measures,  in  consideratkm 
of  the  restoration  of  enlarged  liberty  and  independence  to  the 
Soman  Catholic  Church,  that  a  corresponding  greater  measure  of 
liberty  and  independence  be  gpranted  also  to  the  Evangelical 
Church  in  accordance  with  her  churchly  needs.**  It  should  be 
rem^nbered  that  in  Prussia  the  official  church  is  the  ^^  Evangeli- 
cal," formed  in  1817  of  a  union  between  the  Lutheran  and  Re- 
formed in  which  the  confessional  differences  of  these  two  histori- 
cal communions  are  disregarded.  In  the  lower  house  these  meas- 
ures were  not  at  all  brought  up  for  consideration,  but  in  ihjB  upper 
house  (Jlerrenhaus)  they  were  introduced  by  the  veteran  conser- 
vative V.  Kleist-Betzow  in  June  and  were  passed  with  a  g^reat 
majority. 

In  order  to  understand  the  why  and  wherefore  of  these  meas- 
ures it  must  be  remembered  that  in  Prussia  state  and  church  are 
intimately  connected.  The  roots  of  the  present  organization  go 
up  into  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  when  a  cuju9  regio  ^U8 
religio  did  not  necessarily  mean  harm  to  the  church,  but  as  in 
Saxony,  Prussia,  and  elsewhere  meant  the  protection  and  defense 
of  the  newly  restored  gospel.  But  now  matters  have  changed, 
and  where  state  and  church  are  united,  the  former  is  apt  to  use, 
or  rather  abuse,  the  latter  for  its  own  ends.  In  Prussia,  by  con- 
stitutional arrangement,  the  king  is  the  highest  bishop  of  the 
Evangelical  Church.  The  government  is  in  his  hands,  and 
the  mediums  of  government  are  consistories,  etc.,  appointed 
often  for  political  purposes.  Accordingly,  in  the  Parliament, 
Jew,  Social  democrat,  and  Catholic  sit  and  vote  on  questions  of 
the  most  vital  interests  of  the  Evangelical  Church.  The  proposals 
of  Hamroerstein  and  Kleist  were  quite  general  in  their  character, 
and  no  official  formulation  or  specification  of  these  demands  have 
been  made.  But  from  the  utterances  of  the  great  Free  Confer- 
ence of  the  friends  of  this  movement  held  in  Berlin,  together  with 
the  position  taken  by  such  leading  authorities  as  the  ^^  Kreuzzei- 
tung"  and  the  ^^  Reichsbote,"  the  latter  edited  by  Stocker,  these 
demands  for  greater  liberty  and  independence  include :  (1)  In- 
fluence of  the  synods  and  church  on  the  election  of  theological 
professors.  As  matters  now  stand  these  men  are  appointed  by  the 
government  usually  on  the  recommendation  of  faculties,  but  with- 
out consultation  of  synods  or  congregations.  The  latter  have  no 
voice  in  the  selection  of  those  who  are  to  train  the  new  generation 
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of  pastors.  In  this  way  such  an  abnormal  state  of  affairs  can 
arise  as  exists  in  the  lUienish  provinces.  While  the  majority  of 
pastors  and  congregations  are  comparatively  orthodox,  at  the 
university  of  Bonn  there  is  such  a  man  as  Bender,  who  teaches 
so  radical  a  rationalism  that  he  is  even  disowned  by  Ritschl's 
School.  The  demand  means,  (2)  that  the  government  of  the 
church  be  divorced  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  from  those  agencies 
operating  between  the  royal  highest  bishop  and  the  church,  and 
that  the  functions  now  assigned  to  them  be  given  to  the  synods, 
which  at  present  have  no  real  but  only  advisory  authority.  This 
does  not  aim  at  a  disestablishment  —  which  is  indeed  especially 
disclaimed — but  only  at  an  ecclesiastical  instead  of  a  political 
government  of  the  church.  Whether  this  is  to  lead  to  an  Episco- 
pacy seems  yet  uncertain,  although  an  *' office  of  oversight" 
seems  to  be  the  ideal  of  the  friends  of  the  movement. 

That  the  second  demand,  namely,  for  more  funds  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  the  church,  is  justified  by  facts  is  very  evident. 
Venter,  a  recent  writer  on  this  subject,  has  shown  that  the  dotation 
granted  by  the  Prussian  state  during  the  past  fifty-four  years  to 
the  Catholic  Church  was  121  million  of  marks,  while  that  given 
to  the  Evangelical  during  the  same  time  was  only  58  millions. 
And  yet  only  about  one  third  of  Prussia's  subjects  are  Catholics. 

The  matter  has  been  agitated  in  an  exceedingly  lively  manner 
throughout  Prussia,  and  the  friends  of  the  cause  are  confident  of 
victory.  It  has  been  taken  into  politics  and  will  be  the  question 
in  the  next  Prussian  Parliament.  In  the  Church  of  Prussia  none 
oppose  it  except  the  few  extreme  Confessionalists,  who  are  no 
longer  in  connection  with  the  state  church,  and  the  radical 
Protestantenverein. 

A  movement  of  a  similar  and  yet  dissimilar  nature  we  have  in 
the  Evangelical  Association  (^Bund)  organized  throughout  Ger- 
many  to  fight  Rome  "  with  word  and  pen."  This  was  started  by 
the  Mediating  theology  men  in  conjunction  with  the  more  ad- 
vanced men.  It  seeks  to  unite  all  Protestants  of  Germany,  of  all 
shades  of  opinion,  in  the  one  common  struggle  against  Romish 
aggression.  The  association  confesses  its  adherence  to  the  faith 
in  "  Jesus  Christ,  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God,  and  the  Mediator 
between  God  and  man ;  and  also  in  the  principles  of  the  Reforma- 
tion." It  is  organizing  local  societies  throughout  the  empire,  and 
reports  a  membership  of  over  ten  thousand.  The  first  general 
meeting  was  recently  held  in  Leipzig.  It  is  particularly  success- 
ful in  places  where  the  Roman  Catholic  population  is  about  equal 
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to  the  Protestant.  To  a  measure  it  has  secured  the  sympathy  and 
cooperation  also  of  the  more  conservative  classes,  who  at  first 
hesitated  on  acooont  of  the  indefiniteness  of  its  doctrinal  platform, 
and  it  has  officially  declared  that  it  will  labor  hand  in  hand  with 
the  Hammerstein-Kleist  movement.  What  the  outcome  of  the 
contest  may  be,  only  a  prophet  or  a  prophet*s  son  can  f oretelL 
The  principles  involved  and  the  issues  at  stake  aro  certainly  of 
the  greatest  importance. 

Germanicus. 


PAUL'S  THEOLOGY. 


n.    PBOPTTIATION. 


AOOORDIKO  to  Paul,  redemption  is  wrought  through  the  suffer- 
bgs  as  well  as  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  truth  is  variously 
expressed  by  him,  and  with  no  inconsiderable  emphasis.  ^^  Being 
justified  freely  by  his  grace  through  the  redemption  that  is  in 
Christ  Jesus,  whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  through 
faith  in  his  blood '^  ^^  While  we  wero  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for 
us ;  much  moro  then,  being  justified  by  his  bloody  we  shall  be  saved 
from  wrath  through  him."  ^'  He  that  spared  not  his  own  Son, 
but  delivered  him  up  for  us  cdiy  "  I  determined  to  know  noth- 
ing among  you  save  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucijied.**  ^'  He  hath 
nuule  him  to  be  sin  for  us  who  knew  no  sin."  ^^  In  whom  we  have 
redemption  through  his  blood.^^  Such  aro  a  few  out  of  many 
analogous  expressions;  they  are  enough  to  make  it  clear  that 
Paul  puts  unquestionable  emphasis  on  the  sufferings  and  death  of 
Christ ;  that  they  are  not  in  his  thought  accidental  or  incidental ; 
that  he  believes  and  teaches  that  they  have  entered  largely  into 
the  divine  plan  for  the  rectification  of  human  life  and  character ; 
and  that  no  interpretation  of  Paul's  writings  which  passes  over 
this  aspect  of  them  can  be  regarded  as  other  than  either  partial 
or  superficial.  In  order  to  understand  the  apostie's  teaching  on 
this  subject  we  must  look  back  and  inquire  into  the  condition  of 
the  minds  of  the  men  —  both  Jews  and  Gentiles — whom  he  was 
addressing. 

Sacrifice  has  existed  from  the  earliest  historical  ages  of  the 
world,  and  among  all  nations,  as  a  method  of  expression  of  the 
spiritual  life.  Whether  sacrifice  was  commanded  by  Grod  to 
the  first  parents  of  the  race,  as  some  have  supposed,  or  whether 
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it  was  the  natural  expression  of  the  prof  otmd  and  uniyersal  re* 
ligious  feeling,  as  seems  to  me  &r  more  probable,  both  from  Bibli- 
oal  atid  extra-Biblical  history,  it  is  not  here  important  to  inquire. 
It  is  enough  for  our  purpose  to  know  that  in  Persia,  Babylon, 
Egypt,  Phoenicia,  Judea,  Greece,  and  Rome,  as  well  as  among  the 
barbarous  Goths  and  Vandals  of  the  North,  suffering  and  sacri- 
fices and  death  were  the  commonest  method  of  expressing  spiritual 
experiences,  whether  of  penitence  or  devotion  or  gratitude.  It  is 
equally  certain  that  the  general  tenor  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures  tended  to  guide  and  restrain  rather  than  to  stimulate 
this  sacrificial  habit.  The  Old  Testament  statutes  were  not  indeed 
prohibitory ;  but  neither  were  they  mandatory :  they  were  regu* 
lative  and  restraining.  Hence  the  very  first  law  on  the  subject  of 
the  altar  for  the  sacrifice  was  one  forbidding  elaboration  and  ex- 
pense :  ^^  An  altar  of  earth  shalt  thou  make  unto  me,  •  •  .  and  if 
thou  wilt  make  me  an  altar  of  stone  thou  shalt  not  build  it  of 
hewn  stone."  It  was  to  be  of  the  simplest  possible  construction. 
Similar  in  spirit  are  the  laws  regulating  the  sacrifices  to  be 
offered*  In  the  surrounding  nations  sacrifices  were  measured  by 
their  costliness.  And  since  no  outpoured  wealth  was  adequate 
to  express  what  the  soul  in  its  deepest  experience  felt,  and  since 
human  life  was  rightly  accounted  the  most  sacred  thing,  human 
life  was  frequently  offered  on  the  altars  to  the  gods.  Captives 
taken  in  war  were  sacrificed  in  gratitude ;  and  children  were  1^ 
npon  the  altar  by  their  parents  as  the  supremest  expression 
of  penitence,  the  supremest  means  of  expiation,  or  the  supremest 
utterance  of  devotion.  When  Abraham  was  told  to  offer  up  his 
only  son  Isaac  to  God,  he  could  give  to  the  inward  impulse  no 
other  interpretation  than  that  which  has  too  often  been  g^ven 
to  it  since,  that  of  a  divine  command  to  slay  his  son;  until 
God*s  angel  interfered  to  divert  him  from  his  purpose,  and  teadi 
him  that  God  measures  sacrifice,  not  by  the  value  of  the  thing 
offered,  but  by  the  reality  of  the  inward  life  which  prompts  the 
offering.  The  Mosaic  statutes  on  the  subject  of  sacrifice,  if  they 
are  carefully  examined,  will  be  seen  to  be,  in  their  general  ten- 
dency, if  not  in  their  every  clause  and  section,  aimed,  not  to  stir 
up  a  reluctant  people  to  bring  adequate  sacrifice  to  Grod's  altar, 
but  rather  to  restrain  a  superstitious  people  from  multipfying  sac- 
rifices and  measuring  their  devotion  by  the  cost  to  themselves  of 
what  they  put  upon  the  altar.  Any  lawyer  reading  the  first  chap- 
ter of  Leviticus,  for  example,  would  at  once  declare  that  these 
provisions  were  to  be  classified  with  directory  not  mandatory  stal- 
voL.  vm.  —  Na  48.         99 
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ate ;  that  iheit  <d>jeol,  apparent  on  their  face,  is  to  regulate  and 
restrain,  rather  than  to  incite  and  oompel  gaerifioe.  If  yon  bring 
an  offering  it  shall  be  without  blemish ;  a  bullock,  or  a  sheep,  or 
a  tarUe-dove,  or  a  piece  of  meat  roast  in  the  oven,  or  first-froits 
from  the  field — no  matter  what,  —  such  is  the  spirit  of  the  law  — 
so  that  what  is  brought  is  not  picked  out  because  it  is  useless  for 
any  other  purpose.  If  the  worshiper  can,  let  him  bring  a  lamb ; 
if  not,  then  two  turtle-doyes ;  if  not  so  much  as  these,  then  a  little 
fine  flour.^ 

If  we  turn  from  the  law  to  the  writings  of  the  inspired  prophets, 
this  i^estraining  tendency  of  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Jews  is 
still  more  apparent.  All  through  their  history  is  discernible,  as 
there  has  been  ever  since,  the  two  streams  of  influence :  one  pro- 
ceeding from  the  tenq>le  and  the  priesthood  to  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  the  ritual  of  sacrifice,  and  one  from  without  the 
temple  to  minimiae  the  significance  of  its  sacrificial  services. 
The  stream  of  dissent  from  sacrificial  ritualism  is  continuous  and 
lonbroken  from  Samuel  to  Malachi.^  *^Hath  the  Lord  as  great 
idelight  in  burnt-offerings  and  sacrifices  as  in  obeying  the  voice 
lof  the  Lord?  Behold,  to  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice,  and  to 
Jiearken  than  the  fat  of  rams : "  this  is  the  utterance  of  one  of 
the  earliest  of  the  long  line  of  prophets.  *^  From  the  rising  d 
the  sun  to  its  setting,  my  nunc  shall  be  great  among  the  nations ; 
and  in  enery  place  incense  shall  be  offered  to  my  name  and  a  pure 
offering :  "  this  is  the  utterance  of  the  latest^ 

Now  the  first  thing  to  be  noticed  about  Paul's  treatment  of  the 
•death  of  Christ  is  that  it  is  simply  a  continuance  and  consum- 
mation of  this  constant  stream  of  dissuasion  from  a  merely  sacri- 
ficial and  ritualistic  religion.  For,  in  spite  of  restraining  statutes 
and  more  eloquent  restraining  words  of  prophets,  the  sacrificial 
ritualism  had  grown  strong.  The  religion  of  Judaism  was  a  two- 
fold religion :  of  minute  ceremonial  regulations  of  life  by  the 
Pharisaic  doctors  of  theology,  and  of  elaborate  and  oosdy  sacri- 
ficial ceremonial  by  the  priesthood  of  the  Temple.  The  whole 
tservice  of  the  Temple  was  expressed  by  the  one  word,  Uood ;  its 

^  LeritioiiB,  ohapA.  L  u.  in. 

*  1  Sam.  XT.  22 ;  Malachi  L  11. 

•  See  for  other  examples  Psalm  zriy.;  L  7-14  ;  IL  16, 17 ;  iMiah  L  10-20 ; 
AmoB  T.  21-24 ;  Micah  vi.  6-8.  Note,  too,  that  never  do  the  prophets  urge  on 
the  people  the  duty  of  sacrifice,  or  make  it  a  condition  of  divine  &Tor,  which  is 
always  represented  as  depending  wholly  on  practi^  repentance  and  righteon»- 
iMss :  for  example,  Isaiah  It.  6, 7;  IriiL  1-7;  Jer.  x?iiL  7-10 ;  zziL  2-^;  Eiddd, 
chap.  TT"!*- 
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whole  economy  was  based  on  the  pagan  notion,  rooted  in  the  Jewish 
mind  in  spite  of  Hebrew  law  and  Hebrew  prophet,  that  the  greater 
the  outpouring  of  blood,  the  greater  the  appeasement  and  satisf  ao* 
tion  of  God.  ^  Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  lives  of  sheep,  every 
passover,  as  well  as  at  every  Pentecost  and  every  feast  of  Taber^ 
nades,  were  borne  into  iha  T^nple  and  carried  or  driven  into  the 
court  of  the  Priests,  and  there  slain,  the  blood  being  caught  by 
the  priests  in  bowls  and  dashed  upon  the  altar.  Hour  after  hour 
the  whole  day  long  the  spectacle  continued.  The  secret  channels 
down  through  the  rocks,  toward  the  king's  garden,  gurgled  with 
blood."  ^  Over  all  a  truly  prophetic  soul  might  have  heard  the 
remonstrance  of  the  ancient  prophet,  ^^  To  what  purpose  is  the 
multitude  of  your  sacrifices  imto  me,  saith  the  Lord.  I  delight 
not  in  the  blood  of  bullocks  or  of  lambs  or  of  he-goats.  Wash 
you ;  make  you  dean ;  put  away  the  evil  of  your  doings  from  be- 
fore mine  eyes ;  cease  to  do  evil ;  learn  to  do  well."  But  their 
ears  were  dull  that  they  could  not  hear.  Nor  was  this  practice  of 
employing  bloody  sacrifices  as  a  method  of  expressing  religious 
life,  and  this  notion  that  bloody  sacrifices  were  necessary  to  i^ 
pease  and  gratify  the  deity,  confined  to  Judea.  The  whole  cere- 
monial of  Judea  was  confined  to  one  temple ;  and  the  Jewish  faith 
in  God  was  more  sincere,  and  the  Jewish  sense  of  accountability 
to  Him  more  deep  and  strenuous  than  in  light-headed  Grreece  or 
sensuous  Home.  But  if  the  sacrificial  service  was  less  continuous 
in  pagan  lands,  it  was  sometimes  conducted  on  a  larger  scale ;  and 
the  notion  that  the  spiritual  value  of  the  service  depended  on  the 
money  value  of  the  thing  sacrificed  was  more  deeply  rooted.  It 
was  not  uncommon  to  offer  on  special  occasions  a  hundred  bul- 
locks at  a  time,  and  even  human  sacrifices  had  not  been  wholly 
eliminated,  by  either  the  levity  of  spirit  or  the  development  of 
civilization,  from  pagan  rites. 

Now  Paul's  writing  is  to  be  interpreted  in  the  first  place  in 
the  light  of  these  facts,  and  as  the  climax  and  consummation 
of  the  long  line  of  preceding  Hebrew  prophets  of  whom  he  was 
the  last  To  the  silent  but  intense  objection  of  the  pious  wor- 
shiper^  whether  Jew  or  pagan  —  what  becomes  of  our  sacrifices  ? 
how  shall  (jod  be  appeased,  and  devotion  to  Him  expressed? 
Paul's  answer  was  ready :  *^  Christ  is  our  propitiation ;  He  is  our 
Passover ;  He  is  our  first-fruits ;  He  is  our  sacrifice ;  it  is  through 
faith  in  his  blood  we  have  access  to  Gt>d ;  the  highest,  supremest 
life  has  been  laid  down  for  us ;  we  need  no  other.  The  drops  of 
1  H.  W.  Bsaebsr's  Lifgf/aimt,  p.  U6. 
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Uood  that  trickled  from  his  hands  are  all ;  there  is  no  need  of  a 
hundred  bullocks,  or  of  rivers  of  blood  flowing  beneath  the  tem- 
ple floor.'*  As  a  Protestant  preacher  to  a  Boman  Catholic  peni^ 
tent,  who  should  ask,  What  penance  shall  I  suffer  for  my  sins? 
might  reply,  Christ  is  your  penance,  you  need  no  other ;  so  to  Jew 
and  Gentile  who  asked,  bewildered  by  a  teacher  who  proclaimed 
the  unbought  Gospel  of  God*s  free  love.  What,  then,  shall  we  do 
for  a  sacrifice  ?  Paul  replied,  *^  Christ  is  our  Passover;  set  forth 
to  be  a  propitiation ;  henceforth  in  his  blood  we  have  access  unto 
God  and  peace  with  him."  Looking  back  along  the  line  of  his- 
tory, we  cannot  doubt  that  this  teaching  has  wrought  a  revolution 
in  the  Church  of  God,  greater  and  more  radical  than  we  are  wont 
to  recognize.  Since  PauFs  day  sacrifice  as  an  expression  of  reli- 
gious life  has  been  utterly  abolished  wherever  Paul's  writings 
have  exercised  a  dominant  influence  on  the  religious  thought  of 
any  people.  Then  it  was  universal;  now  it  is  unknown.  No 
longer  the  lowing  of  cattle,  the  bleating  of  lambs,  the  cooing  of 
doves,  the  blood  of  victims  greet  ear  and  eye  in  any  temple  court 
The  place  of  worship  is  no  longer  a  place  of  butchering.  This 
crude,  barbaric,  pagan  conception  of  religion,  permitted  under 
restraint  by  the  Mosaic  law,  swept  away  as  puerile  and  needless 
by  Paul's  teaching,  exists  now  only  in  two  forms,  —  in  Bomanism 
in  the  mere  idle  figment  of  an  unbloody  sacrifice  in  the  Mass, 
and  in  Protestantism  in  the  theological  notion,  still  lingering  in 
symbols  and  sermons,  like  memories  of  a  morbid  past  in  a  deserted 
cloister,  that  God  is  a  being  who  could  ever  be  appeased  by  the 
slaughter  of  cattie  under  the  Old  Testament,  or  needed  to  be  ap- 
peased by  the  death  of  a  Divine  Martyr,  under  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  or  that  sin  is  an  external  blot  that  can  be  washed  away 
either  by  rivers  of  blood  of  beasts  or  drops  of  blood  of  the  Son 
of  God. 

This,  however,  is  certainly  not  a  full  explanation  of  the  em- 
phasis which  Paul  puts  on  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  as  the  foundation 
of  redemption.  The  death  of  Christ  was  no  mere  chance  produc- 
tion of  a  mob,  seized  upon  by  the  apostie  to  sweep  a  superstitious 
relic  of  barbarism  from  the  religion  of  the  world.  It  was  no  mere 
glorious  act  of  martyrdom,  symbolic  and  stimulating  of  human 
coui*age  and  enthusiasm.  It  was  part  of  God's  eternal  design. 
Christ  came  to  the  earth  that  He  might  suffer.  To  suffer  was  as 
truly  a  part  of  his  mission  as  to  teach.  An  unsuffering  Messiah 
could  no  more  have  been  than  an  unteaching  Messiah.  I  need 
not  go  back  to  the  Old  Testament  prophecies,  to  such  passages  as 
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Isaiah's  famous  picture  of  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  to  show  that  this 
thought  hiy  interwoven  in  the  more  spiritual  anticipations  of  the 
Hebrew  people.  I  need  not  quote  from  the  evangelists  such  paa- 
sages  as  John's  report  of  Christ's  sermon  at  Capernaum,  to  show 
that  it  was  interwoven  in  the  life  and  teachings  of  the  Master 
himself.  For  I  am  here  endeavoring  to  interpret  not  Isaiah,  nor 
Christ,  but  Paul.  It  suffices  to  say  that  he  simply  reiterated,  in 
his  own  strong  and  idiosyncratic  way,  this  fundamental  truth, 
that  the  manifestation  of  God  to  men  was  in  a  suffering  Messiah. 
"  Whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation ; "  "  whom  God 
hath  given ;"  "  whom  God  hath  made  to  be  sin  for  us ; "  " God 
commendeth  his  love  in  that  while  we  were  yet  sinners  Christ  died 
for  us."  Paul  even  declares  that  it  is  because  of  the  humility 
and  sufferings  and  death  of  the  Messiah,  that  God  has  highly 
exalted  Him  and  given  Him  a  name  which  is  above  every  name.^ 
It  is  true  also  that  he,  in  common  with  the  other  writers  of  the 
New  Testament,  represents  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  as 
no  mere  episode  in  the  divine  administration ;  it  is  the  disclosure 
of  an  eternal  fact.  The  laying  down  of  life  in  the  incarnation 
is  only  an  outward  revelation  of  a  laying  down  of  life  which 
never  ceases,  and  never  can  cease,  so  long  as  there  is  sin  in  God's 
universe,  and  love  in  Grod's  heart.  The  death  of  Christ  is  but  a 
making  known  to  us  ^^  the  mystery  of  his  will  which  He  hath  pur- 
posed in  himself;  even  the  mystery  which  hath  been  hid  from  ages 
and  from  generations,  but  is  now  made  manifest  to  his  saints."  ' 
So  Peter  declared,  with  that  audacious  disregard  of  logical  con- 
sistency so  characteristic  of  the  sacred  and,  indeed,  of  all  spiritual 
writers,  ^^  Him  being  delivered  by  the  determinate  counsel  and 
foreknowledge  of  God,  ye  have  taken  and  by  wicked  hands  have 
crucified  and  slain."  So  John  calls  Him  a  ^^Lamb  slain  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world."  In  all  this  there  is  something  more 
than  the  mere  assertion  that  God  foresaw  the  death  of  Christ  as 
He  foresaw  that  of  Stephen  or  that  of  Paul  himself ;  there  is  the 
&r  prof  oimder  truth  implied,  that  the  death  of  the  Messiah  was  a 
revealing  of  the  suffering  and  sacrificing  nature  of  Him  who  is 
the  same  yesterday  and  forever,  and  who  can  never  look  on  sin 
and  suffering  without  being  moved  to  take  the  burden  on  himself 
and  bear  it  for  those  He  loves. 

Philosophy  has  busied  itself  in  discussing  the  question  why 
Christ  suffered.     What  terrible  necessity  lay  upon  God  to  deliver 
np  his  only  beloTed  Son  ?    What  exigency  plaited  a  crown  of 
1  FhiL  iL  6-9.  •  Ephes.  L  9  ;  CoL  L  26. 
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ihorns  and  nailed  Him  to  the  cross  ?  To  rescae  men  from  Satan, 
«dd  ancient  scholars.  To  appease  6od*s  wrath,  said  Calyimsm. 
To  make  it  safe  for  God  to  forgive  sin,  said  New  England.  To 
exhibit  (jod*s  love,  says  a  modem  schooL  Paul  gires  to  this 
question  no  answer.  Nowhere  in  his  Epistles  does  he  so  much  as 
consider  it.  The  effect  of  Christ's  deadi  he  does  explicitly  define ; 
the  object  of  it  he  does  not  seek  to  probe.  Periiaps  there  was  no 
object;  rather  —  this  would  be  a  truer  statement  —  perhaps  the 
object  lay  in  the  necessities  of  God's  own  nature,  not  in  compulsion 
brought  to  bear  upon  Him  by  Satan,  the  necessities  of  his  gOYcm- 
ment,  or  even  the  moral  needs  of  men.  A  mother  is  weeping 
bitter  tears  over  the  sin  and  folly  of  an  apostate  son.  The  phi- 
losopher inquires  into  the  cause  of  the  tears.  *'  Why  do  you  weep, 
madam?"  he  says.  What  useful  service  can  tears  render?  Will 
they  appease  the  bitter  indignation  of  your  own  heart  against  the 
ingratitude  of  a  rebellious  son  ?  Do  you  shed  these  tears  that  you 
may  make  it  safe  to  forgive  his  wrong-doing  and  receive  him  that 
was  an  outcast  to  your  love  again  ?  or  do  you  think,  perchance, 
that  tears  will  produce  an  effect  on  him  whom  neither  fear  of 
punishment  nor  hope  of  reward  could  move,  and  do  you  weep  to 
move  him  to  repentance?  I  think  I  see  the  wonder  changing 
into  indignation  in  the  mother's  heart  as  she  turns  upon  her  phil- 
osophic inquirer  her  questioning  eyes,  and  replies :  ^^  Ah  I  you  do 
not  know  a  mother's  heart  or  you  would  ask  no  such  questions  as 
these."  She  weeps,  not  to  appease  her  wrath,  nor  to  make  for- 
giveness safe,  least  of  all,  dramatic  tears  to  make  a  show  withal 
to  move  and  melt  the  on-looker;  she  weeps  because  she  is  a 
mother  and  her  boy  is  in  sin,  and  because  love  always,  and  by 
the  very  necessity  of  its  nature,  must  weep  when  sin  wounds  it. 
Why  did  David  cry,  "Oh,  my  son  Absalom!  my  son,  my  son 
Absalom  I  would  God  I  had  died  for  thee,  O  Absalom,  my  son, 
my  son  I "  Why  did  the  father  of  the  Prodigal  Son  go  forth  to 
meet  him  with  compassion  in  his  heart  and  tears  in  his  eyes,  fall 
upon  his  neck  and  kiss  him  ?    Answer  me  that,  and  I  will  tell  you 

—  this,  I  imagine,  would  have  been  Paul's  answer  to  the  question 

—  why  God  gave  his  only-begotten  Son  that  whosoever  believeth 
in  Him  shall  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.  Hie  sacrifice 
of  Christ  was  the  cry  of  God  over  a  lost  world,  "  Oh,  my  son 
Absalom !  my  son,  my  son  Absalom  I  I  die  for  thee,  O  Absalom, 
my  son,  my  son." 

And  now,  if  the  reader  has  followed  me  thus  far,  he  is,  perhaps, 
prepared  to  see  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  relation  of  propitia- 
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ti<m  or  saorifioe  to  Jnsiifioalioi^  as  Paul  jnfesentB  thd  two  \AsMlk 
Popular  theology  has  regarded  justification  as  a  purely  forensie 
teim  ;  as  equivalent  to  pardon ;  as  imputing  simply  the  remission 
of  punishment  Sacrifice,  therefore,  also  becomes  a  forensic 
term ;  it  is  a  part  of  the  process  of  acquittaL  It  is  either  a  meaniii 
of  appeasing  divine  wrath,  and  so  making  it  possible  for  God  to 
remit  penalty,  or  a  means  erf  satisfying  law,  and  so  making  it  safe 
for  God  to  remit  penalty.  Whichever  view  is  taken,  both  rest  in 
the  assumption  that  the  object  of  justification  is  to  let  a  convicted 
sinner  off  from  punishment,  and  Uiat  sacrifice  is  a  bearifig  of  that 
punishment  in  his  stead.  But,  if  X  read  Paul  aright,  justification 
is  not  exclusively,  nor  even  chiefly,  a  forensic  term ;  the  forgiveness 
of  sins  is  not  the  same  as  the  remission  of  punishment,  and  does 
not  always  even  involve  it ;  and  sacrifice  is  not  a  means  to  make 
it  either  possible  or  safe  to  remit  penalty,  but  the  divinely  ordered 
means  for  the  purification  of  character.  Paul's  doctrine  of  justi- 
fication is  that  God  possesses  a  righteousness  which  forever  goes 
out  of  himself  that  it  may  righten  those  who  open  their  hearts  to 
its  influence.  His  doctrine  of  faith  is  that  man  can  directly  and 
immediately  open  himself  to  receive  the  inmiediate  and  direct 
personal  influence  of  a  light-giving  and  a  life-giving  God.  His 
doctrine  of  repentance  is  that  man  cannot  thus  open  his  soul  to 
God  without  a  keen  sense  of  the  shame  of  his  past  sin,  and  a 
genuine  and  profound  sorrow  for  it.  He  must  die  to  sin;  he 
must  crucify  the  old  man.  His  doctrine  of  sacrifice  is  that  no 
higher  nature  can  ever  go  down  with  healing  power  into  a  lower 
one,  to  regenerate  and  reform  it,  except  by  suffering  with  him  who 
is  to  be  redeemed.  His  doctrine  of  atonement  is  that  the  process 
by  which  God  and  man  are  made  as  one  is  this  process  of  com> 
mingled  sorrow.  God  suffers  in  his  own  person  the  shame  and 
sorrow  of  his  child's  sin ;  that  is  sacrifice.  The  child  suffers  Uie 
shame  and  sorrow  of  his  own  sin;  that  is  repentance.  This 
common  sorrow  affords  a  common  experience ;  the  Saviour  and  the 
sinner  are  as  one ;  sorrow  opens  the  heart  of  God  to  man ;  sorrow 
opens  the  heart  of  man  to  God ;  and  through  these  opened  doors, 
opened  by  a  sorrow  shared  by  both,  life  passes  from  one  to  the 
other ;  and  he  that  was  dead  is  alive  again. 

As  I  read  over  this  attempted  interpretation  of  Paul's  theology, 
it  seems  to  me  sadly  inadequate  to  express  even  my  own  concep- 
tion — but  who  is  adequate  for  such  a  gospel  ?  There  is  no  space 
here  to  take  this  conception  and  apply  it  to  the  interpretation  of 
Paul's  always  mystical  and  often  enigmatical  writings.    This  is 
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ihe  only  just  test  of  its  value.  Lrt  the  Bible  Btndent,  who  cares 
to  follow  the  matter  farther,  take  this  as  a  key  and  apply  it  to  the 
eliicidation  of  the  apostle's  many  declarations  oonoeming  the  death 
of  Christ  and  the  Christian's  conformity  to  Christ's  death.  Does 
it  give  to  them  a  profoonder  and  more  spiritual  meaning,  or  a 
narrower  and  shallower  one  than  they  bear  as  interpreted  by  the 
goyemmental  school  of  theology?  By  that  test  every  interpre- 
tation of  the  apostle's  reading  must  be  judged  at  last 

Lyman  Abbott. 

COBHWALI^N-HUDSOiry  N.  Y. 
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EDITORIAL. 


COMMENT  ON  CURRENT  DISCUSSION. 

It  is  quite  impossible,  without  additional  facts,  to  estimate  intelligentlj 
tbe  groonds  of  Mr.  Spnrgeon's  secession  from  the  Baptist  Union.  The 
charges  which  he  prefers  against  the  Union  for  the  looseness  in  doctrine 
of  its  membership  are  too  sweeping  and  violent  to  form  a  basis  of  judg^ 
ment  When  one  says  of  a  religious  association  of  which,  till  now,  he  has 
been  a  member,  —  "  We  are  unable  to  call  these  things  Christian  Unions, 
they  begin  to  look  like  Confederacies  of  Evil,"  —  the  utterance  reveals  the 
temper  of  mind  of  the  writer,  not  the  facts  in  the  case.  It  seems  more 
than  probable  that  Mr.  Spnrgeon's  dogmatic  habit,  which  has  been  so  effec- 
tive in  the  pulpit,  has  brought  him  into  a  state  of  chronic  impatience  with 
all  methods  of  Biblical  interpretation  or  doctrinal  statement  other  than  his 
own.  At  all  events  the  religions  public  has  yet  to  be  assured  of  so  seri- 
008  and  widespread  a  defection  from  the  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Baptist 
Ministers  and  Laymen  of  England,  as  the  action  and  words  of  Mr. 
Spurgeon  would  lead  it  to  expect 

Apart  from  the  question  of  fact  in  the  case,  or  the  theological  issues 
involved,  Mr.  Spurgeon's  secession  is  of  interest  as  showing  the  method 
of  discipline  in  unorganized  religious  bodies.  If  the  Baptist  Union  had 
been  a  highly  organized  body,  like  the  Greneral  Assembly  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Mr.  Spurgeon  would  have  naturally  proceeded  against 
his  offending  brethren  in  the  way  of  formal  discipline.  In  the  absence 
of  an  organization  warranting  such  a  course,  he  could  only  discipline 
ihem  by  the  withdrawal  of  fellowship  —  a  method  which  Dr.  Plumb  says 
is  '^  the  normal  and  very  effective  method  of  discipline  among  Congrega- 
taonalists,"  and  which  he  advocates  in  present  application  to  the  teachers 
of  the  **  New  Theology,"  and  to  those  who  are  in  sympathy  with  them. 
The  method  is  '^  normal "  to  all  Congregational  bodies  :  its  effectiveness 
depends  entirely  upon  the  number  and  standing  of  those  who  use  it.  We 
can  conceive  of  circumstances  in  which  its  use  would  have  very  evident 
disadvantages.  A  serious  responsibility,  however,  rests  upon  those  who 
withdraw  fellowship,  because  of  the  effect  of  their  action  upon  Christian 
unity.  Christianity  is  best  defined  to  the  world  through  those  things 
which  unite,  not  through  those  which  separate.  Christian  believers ;  and 
Christian  unity  cannot  be  maintained  except  by  allowing  the  distinction 
between  things  essential  and  non-essential  to  faith,  and  in  respect  to 
essentials  by  allowing  a  difference  in  methods  of  interpretation.  Inspirar 
tion  and  atonement  are  essentials  in  Christian  doctrine,  but  not  theories 
about  them.  Variation  of  opinion  in  non-essentials  and  in  the  interpret 
tation  of  essentials  may  coexist  with  the  common  and  most  vivid  appre- 
hension of  Christianity  in  its  work  in  the  world.  And  it  must  never  be 
forgotten  that  it  is  the  apprehension  of  Christianity  in  its  positive  and 
outgoing  power j  rather  than  in  its  unrevealed  relations,  which  ccmstitutes 
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the  ground  of  Christian  unity  and  the  inspiration  to  Christian  service. 
We  have  seldom  seen  this  thonglxt  stated  irith  such  clearness  as  in  the 
following  extract  from  an  editorial  in  **  The  London  Spectator  "  (October 
29th)  upon  Mr.  Sporgeon  and  the  Baptist  Union :  — 

^  What  was  it  that  originaUj  made  the  Christian  Cfaorch  ?  Was  it  not  a 
perfeotlj  new  vision  of  God's  charaeter,  actions,  and  purposes,  and  the  oon** 
sequent  transfOTmation  which  todk  pkce  in  hnman  aims  and  hopes?  Of 
eonzse,  that  implied  a  common  theology  of  a  very  new  and  startling  kind  ; 
but  what  Mr.  Sporgeon  at  least  evidenUj  means  hj  doctrine  was  rather  the 
implication  than  the  absolute  essence  of  that  theology.  The  facts  which 
changed  men's  hearts  were  the  evidence  that  God  had  done  marvellous  things 
in  order  to  make  man  different  from  what  he  had  been,  and  the  doctrine  was 
rather  the  explanation  and  analysis  and  coordination  of  the  divine  actions  than 
the  actions  themselves.  Such  matters,  for  example,  as  Mr.  Sporgeon  refers  to 
—  plenary  inspiration  of  Scripture,  or  eternal  hopelessness  for  those  who  «Ue 
without  belief  in  Clmst  —  are  in  the  highest  degree  remote  from  tbe  divine 
fscts,  the  belief  in  which  gave  such  new  and  extraordinary  strength  of  cohenoa 
to  the  first  Christian  community  ;  probably  neither  of  these  doctrines  was 
either  held  or  so  much  as  canvassed,  or  even  conceived,  by  any  one  of  the 
writers  in  the  New  Testament.  What  filled  them  with  wonder  and  common 
joy  and  common  hope  was  the  life  and  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  and 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  church.  All  the  so-called  doctrinal  theology 
was  due  to  reflection  on  these  ^ts,  and  the  attempt  to  hold  them  intelligently 
and  coherently.  We  believe  that  tiie  more  there  are  of  these  honest  confront- 
ings  of  modem  difficulties  with  ancient  doctrine  the  more  we  shall  come  to 
see  that,  after  all,  the  essence  of  unity  in  a  Church  is  what  it  believes  c<mcem- 
ing  God's  mind  and  character  and  active  manifestation  in  history,  concerning 
the  divine  sacrifice  and  suifering  on  oar  behalf, — in  short,  concerning  the 
secrets  of  the  divine  nature,  so  far  as  they  affect  our  standards  of  life  and  duty. 
Tbe  unity  of  a  church  is  and  must  be  deeply  affected  by  the  belief  or  skepti- 
cism of  its  members  as  to  what  God  really  is,  and  has  shown  himself  to  be, 
by  actual  interposition  in  human  affairs.  But  it  need  not  surely  be  affected 
by  their  common  belief  or  common  indifference  in  relation  to  matters  of  such 
extremely  indirect  concern  with  our  life  and  duty  as  the  partial  fallibility  of 
sacred  historians,  prophets,  or  even  aposUes,  or  the  limits  of  the  mercy  with 
which  those  human  beings  maybe  trea^  in  another  world  who  have  never  had 
what  most  of  us  wookl  call  afair  chance  of  a  true  moral  probation  in  this." 


The  reference  in  the  preceding  paragraph  to  the  withdrawal  of  fellow- 
ship as  a  method  of  discqdine,  as  advised  by  Dr.  Plumb  in  dealing  with 
the  advocates  of  the  '<  New  Theology,"  suggests  a  contrary  opinion  set 
forth  very  v^roosly  by  Dr.  Merrill,  of  St  Loois,  in  ^'  The  Advance  "  of 
November  lOih.  Tlie  communication  is  so  dear  and  terse  that  we  give  it 
entire.  No  better  plea  for  toleration  has  been  made.  Of  the  two  theories 
which  are  presented,  as  relieving  the  dogma  of  the  universal  perdition  of 
the  heathen,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  theory  of  implicit  f uth,  or  '^  faith  char^ 
acter,"  fails  to  take  the  full  strength  out  of  Christianity.  It  does  not 
emphasize  or  ev^i  expreeB  ihe  pow^  of  Christianity  in  motive,  or  show 
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w!iat  influence  is  at  work  for  those  destitute  of  the  requisite  ^'  faith  ohaf<- 
acter.''  But  we  acknowledge  its  rights  as  a  theory,  and  we  claim  hj  vir- 
tue of  its  standing  in  orthodox  hodies  the  like  place  for  the  theory  of  the 
possihilily  of  a  Christian  opportunity  for  all  men.  If  orthodoxy  held  to 
the  universal  perdition  of  Uie  heathen,  neither  theory  could  be  tolerated. 
As  it  does  not  hold  to  this  dogma,  why  should  one  relieving  theory  refuse 
to  tolerate  the  other  ? 

**  Now  that  the  smoke  of  the  conflict  has  cleared  a  little,  it  may  be  possible 
for  us  to  look  over  the  field  and  discover  the  reasons  for  the  sharp  encounter 
that  has  taken  place.  I  will  call  one  party  to  the  strife,  Andover ;  the  other. 
Beacon  HilL    One,  A ;  the  other,  B. 

**Both  Aand  Bagree  in  their  belief  that  there  is  one  Grod,  (jod  the  Father,  God 
the  Son,  (jod  the  Holy  Spirit ;  that  the  Bible  is  the  only  authoritative  rule  of 
fttith  and  practice  ;  in  the  total  depravity  and  lost  condition  of  mankind  ;  in  the 
vicarious  atonement  provided  by  Uie  death  of  Jesus  Christ;  in  the  eternal  pun« 
ishment  of  all  who  reject  the  Saviour  provided.  Both  A  and  B  believe  in  a 
universal  atonement  Both  deny  that  all  who  die  without  having  heard  of 
Christ  are  lost. 

**  To  clear  the  difficulty  thus  faced  by  both,  A  says :  I  infer  from  the  Biblical 
representations  of  God,  and  from  a  few  texts,  that  God  in  providing  a  way  of 
salvation  throu^^  Jesus  will  give  all  a  chance  to  believe  on  Him  ;  and  if  that 
cannot  be  done  in  this  world,  it  will  be  done  in  anotiier.  B  says  :  From  my 
conception  of  God's  character,  and  from  a  few  passages  of  Scripture,  I  infer 
that  all  who  would  have  accepted  Christ  if  they  had  heard  of  Him,  will  not  be 
punished,  but  will  be  saved  through  Jesus  on  Uie  ground  of  their  *  faith  char- 
acter.' 

**  Neither  of  the  combatants  can  bring  any  undisputed  '  Thus  saith  the  Lord ' 
for  the  theory  that  he  holds.  Both  are  sure  that  they  are  in  this  matter,  as  in 
many  others,  justified  in  holding  a  speculation  that,  in  a  narrow  use  of  terms, 
may  be  called  *  extra-Biblical,'  that  in  this  way  only  is  it  possible  to  get  at 
and  express  the  real  meaning  of  the  Word  of  God. 

**  Why  the  conflict  ?  There  is  none  at  home.  Men  holding  either  of  these 
theories  are  freely  admitted  to  the  pulpits  and  associations  of  Christendom. 
Why  should  there  be  conflict  ^en  men  are  being  sent  to  the  heathen? 
Neither  of  the  parties  need  say  to  the  heathen  :  AU  who  have  died  without  a 
knowledge  of  Christ  will  be  eternally  lost  for  not  believing  on  Him.  A  has 
his  theory  to  relieve  the  mind  of  the  heathen  whom  he  is  asking  to  believe  in 
a  just  and  merciful  Grod.  B  has  his.  Neither  of  them  has  behind  him  the 
mighty  impulse  of  a  belief  that  all  the  heathen  world,  unless  it  accepts  of  a 
personal  Saviour  before  death,  goes  without  exception  to  an  eternal  hell.  No 
such  nerve  of  missions  exists  in  an  intelligent  Christian  church  to-day.  It  is 
time  to  cry  a  halt.  A  and  B  must  hear  the  voice  of  C,  which,  standing  for 
Congregationalism,  ought  to  stand  for  common  sense.  C  says  it  is  time  for  those 
who  have  freely  received  the  precious  gospel  to  freely  give  it,  by  furnishing 
money  and  by  going  themselves  to  the  perishing,  and  indmng  this  divine  work 
to  use  A's  money  and  men  and  extra-Biblical  theories,  and  B*s  money  and 
men  and  eztrarBiblical  theories  ;  that  A  should  not  ask  B  to  send  A's  men  save 
as  A's  money  is  furnished  ;  that  B  should  not  ask  A's  men  to  famish  their 
money  to  send  exclusively  B's  men  ;  that  by  and  by  perhaps,  a  calm  study  of 
the  Scriptures  and  of  providence  will  disclose  the  fiict  that  neither  A  nor  B 
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has  found  the  correct  theory  for  the  tmth  upon  which  they  both  are  agreed* 
There  never  was  a  quarrel  with  a  less  adequate  caose.    Let  us  have  peace.'' 

The  opposition  to  the  execution  of  the  Anarchists,  so  far  as  it  existed,  was 
confined  to  two  classes,  those  who  doubted  the  expediency  of  the  act  as  a 
matter  of  public  policy,  including  a  few  lawyers  and  some  business  men, 
and  those  who,  like  Mr.  Howells,  thought  that  the  doings  of  the  men,  being 
chiefly  in  the  way  of  writing  and  speaking,  did  not  constitute  a  capital 
offense.  It  is  difficult  to  see,  according  to  the  view  of  this  latter  class, 
what  could  constitute  a  capital  offense  that  should  fall  short  of  the 
actual  physical  deed,  murder,  that  is,  by  hand.  It  was  proved  upon 
the  trial  that  these  men  were  in  a  conspiracy  to  effect  substantially  the 
end  reached,  and  that  at  the  time  the  most  of  them  were  directly  inciting 
to  the  act  The  distinction  is  a  perfectly  plain  one  between  writings  or 
speeches  from  which  dangerous  inferences  may  be  drawn,  and  such  as  im- 
mediately and  by  direct  intention  incite  to  crime.  The  principles  of  An- 
archy may  be  as  freely  discussed  as  the  principles  of  Christianify,  as  witness 
the  discussion  of  the  Coming  Anarchy  by  Prince  Kropotkin  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  '*  Nineteenth  Century."  But  Anarchists  have  no  more 
right  than  Christians  to  propagate  their  principles  by  inciting  to  violence. 
The  attempt  to  paralyze  a  conmiunify  with  fear  by  the  use  of  dynamite  is 
only  a  revival  of  the  principle  of  the  Inquisition.  Whoever  attempts  to 
convert  society  to  his  principles  or  beliefs,  be  they  wrong  or  right,  by  fear 
of  loss  of  life  or  of  property,  is  a  public  enemy.  The  violence  of  the 
method  used  or  urged,  not  the  badness  of  the  principle,  constitutes  the 
crime. 

The  London  "  Spectator  "  of  November  5th  devotes  an  editorial  to  the 
rumored  intention  of  the  government  to  bring  in  '^  a  great  Purchase  Bill 
for  Ireland."  Assuming  that  the  government  are  contemplating  this 
step,  the  *'  Spectator  "  urges  that,  in  case  they  can  construct  a  practicable 
scheme,  it  should  be  introduced  immediately.  For,  it  says,  the  statesmen 
of  both  parties  believe  that  the  existing  strife  must  end  either  in  the  pas- 
sage of  such  a  measure  or  in  Home  Rule.  Hoping  and  believing  that 
Home  Rule  will  never  be  grranted,  the  '^  Spectator  "  is  eager  for  the  in* 
troduction  of  the  alternative  measure,  and  the  consequent  cessation  of  a 
strife  which  it  believes  to  be  doing  untold  mischief  in  destroying  respect 
for  law  and  loyalty  to  the  state.  It  thinks  that  a  Purchase  Bill  intro- 
duced by  the  Tories  might  win  the  farmers  of  Ireland  to  their  side,  and 
so  at  one  stroke  paralyze  the  Pamellites. 

As  the  '' Spectator"  may  be  considered  the  spokesman  of  the  more 
able  and  honest  Liberal  Unionists,  these  are  important  words. 

The  advocacy  of  such  a  costly  measure  as  the  only  way  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  present  strife  is  an  ingenuous  admission  of  the  staying  power 
of  the  Home  Rule  cause.  It  unconsciously  admits,  too,  that  its  advocates 
are  at  least  not  wholly  misguided.  **  Give  the  Irish  people  the  power 
of  acquiring  the  land,"  it  is  said,  ^'  and  they  will  cease  clamoring  for  a 
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Parliament"  Bat  is  such  a  gift,  costing  scores  of  millions,  to  be  made 
as  a  concession  to  foolish,  nnjost  oatcry  ?  We  do  not  assmne,  of  coarse, 
that  the  land  is  to  be  handed  oyer  to  the  Irish  farmers  without  exacting 
compensation.  Any  Land  Bill  that  coold  be  passed  would  contain  some 
provision  for  restoring  to  the  goYemment  what  it  should  pay  the  landlords. 
Bat,  eyen  with  such  a  provision,  any  Land  Bill  capable  of  execution  would 
be  a  very  expensive  and  troublesome  measure.  To  introduce  such  a  bill 
merely  to  get  rid  of  annojring  agitation,  to  advocate  it  as  a  concession 
to  popular  whim,  while  denying  that  there  is  any  evil  to  be  removed  by 
it,  would  show  a  moral  lightness  of  which  certainly  the  "  Spectator " 
would  not  like  to  be  accused.  We  must,  therefore,  find  in  its  words  the 
expression  of  a  feeling,  perhaps  not  consciously  held,  that  some  deep 
wrong  must  be  removed  before  the  Irish  agitation  can  be  brought  to  an 
end.  Does  not  this  go  to  show  that  the  Tory  policy  of  severe  coercion  is 
not  to  keep  the  support  of  the  Liberal  Unionists  ? 


DR.  STORBS*S  LETTER  OF  ACCEPTANCE. 

Dr.  Storbs's  letter  contains  pleasing  indications  of  his  desire  to  pro- 
mote unity  in  the  constituency  of  the  Board.  With  this  purpose  in  view 
he  seeks  *'  to  outline,  with  absolute  freedom  of  speech,  the  course  which 
appears  from  my  [his]  point  of  view  equitable  toward  all,  consistent 
with  the  whole  history  of  the  Board,  reverent  toward  its  Lord,  and 
adapted  to  further  its  benign  operations."  We  desire  to  promote  no 
other  policy  than  one  which  can  be  thus  described,  and  to  appreciate,  in 
their  full  worth,  such  suggestions  as  Dr.  Storrs  may  offer  for  its  elucida- 
tion. He  disclaims  any  right  to  speak  for  others,  but  affirms  that  if  the 
views  which  he  expresses  do  not  represent  the  judgment  of  the  Board  and 
its  constituency  he  shall  retire  from  its  Presidency.  His  paper  thus 
assumes  the  position  of  a  proposed  platform,  on  which  a  judgment  is  in- 
vited. For  this  reason,  as  well  as  from  its  intrinsic  merits,  it  invites 
careful  and  candid  attention. 

Dr.  Storrs  expresses  the  hope  that  a  future  motion  of  inquiry  into  *'  the 
methods  heretofore  followed  by  the  Prudential  Committee  in  their  trans- 
action of  the  business  of  the  Board  "  will  be  unanimously  and  cordially 
approved.  What  is  the  occasion  or  purpose  of  this  examination  does 
not  appear,  beyond  the  suggestion  that  ^'  we  all  want  the  best "  methods. 
The  proposal  is  too  indefinite  to  admit  of  much  intelligent  discussion. 
Does  it  include  an  investigation  of  the  management  of  the  Home  Depart- 
ment for  several  years  past?  If  so,  it  comes,  in  the  most  important 
respects,  too  late.  The  lips  of  one  of  the  most  important  witnesses  are 
sealed  in  death.  Results  that  might  have  been  secured  by  the  adoption 
of  the  resolution  of  inquiry  proposed  by  Mr.  Hazard  at  Des  Moines  can 
best  be  attained  now  in  a  different  way.  We  think  that  any  resolution 
hereafter  offered  should  be  specific 

A  further  suggestion  in  the  letter  respecting  the  iqypointment  of  a 
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eommittoe  at  die  next  amnial  meetiiig  of  liie  Boerd  to  rqmrt  a  year 
later  upon  the  qiiestioii  of  modif3ring  its  coastitation,  oyerlooks  the  refei^ 
eiice  of  this  sabjeet,  in  part  at  least,  to  Dr.  Qoint's  committee.  It  m^ 
boweyer,  in  the  line  of  a  general  movement  ol  thought  at  the  present 
time.  Changes  long  in  solution  are  often  precipitated  by  a  sudden  shock. 
Hie  nomination  to  the  corporatiGn  for  two  suocessiTe  years  of  men  pr^ 
sumed  to  be  supporters  of  the  management,  the  filling  this  year  of  places 
made  vacant  by  the  death  of  liberals  with  conservatiYes,  the  positive  in- 
decency of  creating  Yoters  between  the  dose  of  a  discussion  of  leedutions 
concerning  the  policy  of  the  Board  and  action  upon  them,  haye  made  an 
impression  which  cannot  be  obliterated.  Dr.  Storrs's  suggestion  at  this 
point  is  in  the  line  of  a  public  demand. 

Probably  the  portion  of  Dr.  Stem's  outline  of  policy  which  will  receive 
the  closest  scrutiny  is  what  he  has  to  say  upon  the  qualificati<»is  of  can- 
didates. His  suggestions  here  will  command,  we  Hiink,  so  far  as  they  are 
positive,  the  general  approval  of  the  liberals.  He  emphasizes  justly  the 
need  of  treating  each  case  by  itself,  and  ascertaining  the  general  spirit 
and  purpose  of  the  candidate,  and  urges  impressively  that  ^  due  regard 
should  always  be  had  to  the  probable  influence  of  an  earnest  nussionaiy 
seal  and  the  educational  force  of  missionary  woi^  pursued  in  a  temper  €i 
loyalty  to  Christ,  upon  the  formation  of  future  opinion  in  those  whose 
impressions  are  tentative  and  unfixed.  .  .  .  Evangelists  and  missionaries 
naturally  draw  nearest  to  the  heart  of  the  gospeL  They  know  in  experi- 
ence that  the  Word  of  the  Lord  is  quick  and  powerful ;  and  that  to  sub- 
stitute for  it  any  theories  of  human  device,  and  accordingly  of  question- 
able soundness,  is  to  replace  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  with  a  tin  blade." 
Dr.  Storrs's  argument  would  doubtless  have  been  reinforced  on  this  line  if 
he  had  had  larger  practical  experience  in  dealing  with  missionary  candi- 
dates, and  especially  with  theological  students.  He  would  have  realized 
so  that  he  could  not  have  omitted  allusion  to  it,  that  ordinarity  men  do 
not  ofifer  themselves  for  expatriation  and  all  the  other  peculiar  sacrifices 
involved  in  foreign  service  without  a  strong  faith  in  Him  who  is  the 
Truth,  as  well  as  the  Way  and  the  Life  —  a  faith  which  is  the  surest 
guarantee  of  doctrinal  stability  and  purity. 

We  are  disposed  to  think  that  under  tiie  instructions  proposed  by  Dr. 
Storrs  a  Home  Secretary  not  committed  to  an  antagonistic  policy  would 
have  recommended  the  appointment  of  all  the  men  and  women  who  have 
been  discredited  to  the  Committee  and  rejected  by  it,  and  whose  cases 
have  become  known  to  the  public.  We  are  equally  dear  that  the  present 
Home  Secretary  cannot  carry  oat  this  programme  without  changing,  root 
and  branch,  his  methods.  It  is  radically  inconsistent  with  lus  funda- 
mental principle.  That  principle  is,  that  the  Board  must  maintain  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  gospd,  and  a  belief  indispensable  to  missionary  ap- 
pointment, the  doctrine  of  the  universal  decisiveness  of  this  life*  There 
can  be  permitted  no  more  uncertainty  or  wavering  or  shadowiness  of 
opinion  on  this  artide  of  faith  than  in  respect  to  any  other. 
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What  now  is  Dr.  Stom's  poiition?  He  fint  lays  down,  at  some 
length,  that  the  Board  has  decided  that  the  doctrine  of  a  futore  probaticm 
is  not  **  a  constitaent  part  of  the  gospel  of  Christ"  There  are  expres* 
sions  in  this  portion  of  Dr.  Storrs's  letter  which  faU  helow  the  general 
leyel  of  candor  and  impartiality  for  which  his  letter  is  to  he  commended ; 
yet  his  main  contention  is  that  the  theory  of  a  fatore  prohation  is  to  he 
left  to  discussicm  oatside  of  the  Board,  and  that  it  cannot  now  he  reoog^ 
nized  as  a  part  of  the  message  which  the  Board  aathorizes  its  missionaries 
to  proclaim.  In  all  this  we  are  in  entire  agreement  with  him,  and  we  do 
not  know  of  one  among  the  candidates  whose  opinions  have  been  brought 
into  the  existing  controyersy  who  would  dissent  Not  one  has  desired  to 
preach  future  probation  as  a  part  of  the  message  of  salvation  which  he 
has  received  from  Christ  to  proclaim  to  the  heathen. 

Whatever  cloudiness  is  spread  over  Dr.  Storrs*s  policy  by  occasional 
expressions  in  this  part  of  his  exposition  of  it  is  dissipated  by  what  fol- 
lows. Evidently,  if  the  dogma  of  the  universal  dedsiveness  of  this  life 
is  a  Scriptural  teaching,  and  is  to  be  coordinated  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  the  atonement,  and  other  essentials  of  faith,  the  Board 
has  no  right  to  **  authorize  "  a  doubtful  assent  to  it,  or  a  private  rejection 
of  it  Such  a  course  would  call  out  the  severest  censure  from  its  con- 
stituency and  the  condenmation  of  all  believers.  It  could  not  be  coun- 
tenanced by  Dr.  Storrs.  Yet  in  respect  to  the  dogma  in  question  he 
recommends  precisely  this  policy.  How  far  he  goes,  and  the  relation  of 
his  proposed  method  to  that  hitherto  ascendant  at  the  Missionary  Booms, 
we  may  show  by  si]^ppo6ing  it  to  be  practically  applied.  Encouraged  by 
Dr.  Storrs's  letter,  students,  we  will  assume,  from  certain  institutions 
begin  again  to  i^iply,  through  the  Home  Secretary,  for  appointment 
The  following  conversations  ensue  as  a  part  of  the  customary  examina- 
tions which  he  conducts :  — ^ 

no.  13  conorbgational  houss, 

Room  of  the  Houb  Sbcretabt. 

The  Home  Secretary:  Please  give  me  your  views  respecting  the 
Biblical  and  vital  doctrine  of  the  universal  decisiveness  of  this  life. 

Miss :  I  have  not  studied   theology,  and  have  no  '*  speculative 

scheme."  I  do  not  find  in  the  Bible  any  explicit  revelation  of  a  future 
probation.     I  am  content  to  leave  the  whole  matter  with  Grod. 

The  Home  Secretary:  Does  this  imply  that  there  may  be  a  future 
probation  for  any  ? 

Miss :  In  leaving  the  matter  wholly  to  Grod,  of  course  I  do  not 

leave  it  only  partially  with  Him.  If  He  sees  best  to  give  a  knowledge 
of  his  atoning  love  to  those  who  died  without  it,  so  that  some  are  saved  by 
it,  I  suppose  that  He  may ;  and  when  we  leave  the  matter  with  Him  and 
find  relief,  I  think  we  usually  hope  that  somehow  He  will  thus  be  mer- 
cifuL 

The  Horns  Secretary :  But  the  Bible  shows  that  we  cannot  leave  the 
ifiatter  with  God  to  this  extent    Such  a  hope  is  not  permissible. 
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Mis$ :  I  applied  beeante  I  nndenlood  tbat  Dr.  Storrs  had  ex- 
plained differently  the  position  of  the  Board*  He  says,  —  speaking  of 
his  andentanding  of  recent  action  of  the  Board,  and  of  the  Prudential 
Omunittee,  —  '^  thai  idien  one  does  not  find  the  new  theory  sostained  bj 
the  Bible,  and  does  not  hold  it  as  part  of  an  aceqited  specolatiTe  scheme, 
but  leayes  the  whole  momentoos  matter  •  • .  in  the  hands  of  Him  who  aa 
jodge  of  all  the  earth  will  do  what  is  right  in  wisdom  and  lore,  no  hu»- 
dranoe  is  interposed  to  inunediate  appointment'' 

The  Home  Secretary:  Dr.  Storrs  says  that  missionaries,  men  and 
women,  ought  to  be  persons  of  strong  conyictions, — stronger  than  is 
necessary  always  for  ministers  of  the  gospel  at  home. 

Mies :  Yes,  bat  he  could  not  have  intended  to  apply  this  remakk 

to  indulging  a  hope  about  the  salvation  of  heathen  who  die  without  the 
gospel,  for  he  says,  or  imjdies,  that  one  may  have  such  a  hope,  if  it  is 
"  vague." 

The  Home  Secretary :  He  adds,  ^  acknowledged  to  be  unsupported  by 
the  Scripture." 

Mise :  If  my  hope  rested  on  plain  Scripture  it  would  not  be 

''vague."  Dr.  Storrs  cannot  mean  that  it  may  find  no  suggestion  or 
encouragement  in  the  Scripture.  I  could  not  leave  the  matter,  as  he 
says,  in  the  hands  of  a  being  of  wisdom  and  love  but  for  revelati<m. 
My  hope  is  as  vague  as  the  limit  of  the  shadow  of  the  cross,  vague  as 
the  horizon  of  the  atonement,  —  it  rests  in  the  character  of  God  as  re> 
▼ealed  in  Christ 

The  Home  Secretary :  Perhaps  such  a  hope  is  sufficiently  ''  vague " 
and  ''unsupported"  to  meet  Dr.  Storrs's  requirement  Still,  it  is  a 
hope,  and  how  can  it  be  harmonized  with  the  doctrine  of  the  universal 
decisiveness  of  this  life  ? 

Mite :  It  cannot     I  understand  Dr.  Storrs  to  propose,  delicate^ 

but  plainly,  to  withdraw  this  test  from  candidates. 

The  Home  Secretary :  You  will  doubtless  emphasize  in  your  thought 
on  this  subject  John  v.  29  ? 

Mies :  I  believe  that  every  Scripture,  inspired  of  God,  b  also 

profitable  for  teaching,  etc. 

The  Horns  Secretary  :  You  will  send  me  the  health  certificate. 

[^Exit  candidate. 

The  next  candidate  who  presents  himself  is  a  student  of  theology. 
The  conversation  soon  turns  into  the  usual  channeL 

The  Home  Secretary :  Do  you  accept  the  Biblical  truth  that  this  life 
is  universally  decisive. 

Student:  The  Scriptures  plainly  reveal  the  universal  sinfulness  of 
men  and  their  need  of  such  a  Redeemer  as  is  offered  in  the  gospeL 
How  his  grace  is  made  known  to  those  who  never  hear  in  this  life  of  such 
a  Redeemer,  or  indeed  that  it  is  revealed,  the  Scriptures  do  not  teach. 

The  Horns  Secretary:  Have  you  an  opinion  on  the  subject? 

Student:  No. 
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The  Home  Secretary  :  Have  you  read  what  Professor  Fhelpe  says  re- 
specting such  agnosticbm  ?  I  have  repeatedly  called  attention  to  it  He 
says :  "  On  this  point,  also,  it  will  not  do  for  a  religious  teacher  to  say, 
*  I  do  not  know.*  He  ought  to  know."  This  point  of  doctrine  is  a  main 
and  vital  one,  and  is  generally  so  regarded. 

Student :  I  supposed  that  while  the  Biblical  teaching  respecting  the  sin 
of  rejecting  Christ  and  the  &ct  of  the  final  judgment  have  been  receiving 
new  emphasis  from  Christian  teachers,  there  is  a  general  tendency  to  be 
less  dogmatic  respecting  the  destiny  of  those  to  whom  Christ  is  not  here 
revealed.  I  supposed  also  that  Dr.  Storrs  intended  in  his  letter  to  recog- 
nize this  fact. 

The  Home  Secretary :  To  what  do  you  refer  ? 

Student:  To  his  statement  respecting  ''the  considerate  care"  with 
which  "the  want  of  an  opinion"  on  the  part  of  candidates  will  be 
treated  by  the  Committee.  He  would  not  use  this  language  respecting 
any  one  of  the  essential  truths  of  Christianity.  Concerning  these  he 
would  say  with  Professor  Phelps,  that  a  missionary  should  have  positive 
convictions,  and  be  able  to  preach  from  a  clear  and  strong  faith. 

The  Home  Secretary:  Have  you  applied  for  appointment  in  conse- 
quence of  the  publication  of  Dr.  Storrs's  letter  ? 

Student:  Yes. 

The  Home  Secretary:  Are  you  aware  of  the  action  of  the  Committee 
in  the  case  of  "  Mr.  B."  ? 

Student :  Yes.  «  Mr.  B."  said,  "  I  do  not  know,"  and  the  Committee 
rejected  him. 

Th^  Home  Secretary :  You  know,  I  presume,  that  the  Board  at  Spring- 
field, by  formal  vote,  approved  of  this  rejection  ? 

Student:  Yes.  Bat  I  hoped  that  the  sending  out  of  Dr.  Storrs's 
letter  from  these  rooms  and  the  reception  which  it  has  met  with  were 
indications  that  such  a  decision  would  not  be  repeated. 

The  Horns  Secretary :  You  regard  Dr.  Storrs's  letter,  then,  as  propos- 
ing a  new  rule  ? 

Student:  Certainly. 

The  Home  Secretary :  It  \a  difficult  to  see  how  this  rule,  after  the  vote 
at  Springfield,  can  be  put  in  force  without  further  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Board. 

Student :  You  mean  that  the  question  will  have  to  be  brought  again 
before  the  Board,  perhaps  at  Cleveland  ? 

The  Home  Secretary :  Why,  yes,  if  there  is  to  be  a  change. 

\_ExU  Student. 

Another  candidate,  also  a  theological  student,  but  from  another  Semi- 
nary and  ignorant  of  the  preceding  conversation,  called.  The  conversa- 
tion again  soon  reached  the  pivotal  question. 

Ths  Home  Secretary :  You  wrote  to  me  that  you  accept  the  doctrines 
commonly  held  by  the  churches  sustaining  the  Board  ? 
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Student:  Yes. 

The  Home  Secretary:  No  doubts  apon  them  ? 

Student:  No ;  I  mean  that  I  am  eoiiTineed  of  their  troth  and  desire 
to  preach  them. 

27ie  Home  Secretary:  How  about  the  doctrine  of  the  oniTeraal  deci- 
sireness  of  this  life  ? 

Student :  I  was  not  aware  that  this  is  a  doctrine  which  the  chnrehes 
require  to  be  held  as  an  article  of  faith.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Com- 
mission's  Creed. 

The  Home  Secretary:  Have  yon  read  the  twelfth  article  of  the 
^<  Memorandnm  "  I  sent  yon  ? 

Student:  I  did  not  understand  that  I  wasexpected  to  subscribe  to  that. 

The  Heme  Secretary :  No,  not  exactly.  It  states  however  a  doctrine 
regarded  by  the  churches  as  very  important. 

Student :  I  received  the  impression  at  the  meeting  in  Springfield,  to 
which  we  were  kindly  invited,  that  the  Board  and  not  the  churches  decide 
what  doctrines  missionaries  are  to  hold. 

The  Home  Secretary :  The  Board  has  decided  that  the  theory  of  a 
future  probation  is  not  "  a  constituent  part  of  the  gospel  of  Christ." 

Student :  Excuse  me,  I  did  not  suppose  that  any  one  maintained  thai 
it  is.  I  am  not  a  believer  in  a  future  probation.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Bible  does  not  exclude  the  hope  that  in  some  way  the  grace  which  saves 
men  here  through  the  motive  of  the  cross  will  be  given  to  all  men  for 
whom  Christ  died.  Not  that  all  will  be  saved,  but  that  all  will  have 
a  Christian  probation. 

TJie  Home  Secretary :  Is  this  more  than  a  '*  vague  hope  "  or  "  sympa- 
thetic impulse  *'  ? 

Student :  Tea,  it  is  an  opinion,  though  '^  tentative  and  nnfixed." 

The  Home  Secretary :  You  avail  yourself,  I  notice,  of  Dr.  Storrs's 
language.  I  will  use  his  words  also.  Is  your  opinion  a  '^  oontrolling 
theological  bias  "  ? 

Student:  No. 

The  Home  Secretary :  Do  you  desire  to  preach  it  ? 

Student :  I  want  to  preach  the  clearly  revealed  truths  of  the  gospeL 
The  hope  that  God's  grace  is  not  withheld  from  the  millions  who  have  died 
without  Christ  is  not  founded  on  such  a  revelation,  yet  it  has  some  sup- 
port in  Scripture.  I  should  r^ard  it  as  a  hypothesis  which  is  helpful  in 
relieving  difficulties,  not  a  mere  speculation  or  conjecture  and  yet  not  an 
established  opinion.  It  cannot  be  made  an  excuse  for  delay  of  repent- 
ance, for  it  does  not  apply  to  those  who  would  thus  use  it.  It  lies  along 
the  approaches  to  certain  truths,  most  of  all  those  of  the  universality  of 
the  gospel,  and  the  character  of  God  as  revealed  in  Christ .  The  nearer 
I  get  "  to  the  heart  of  the  gospel,"  the  more  I  tlunk  that  this  grace  wiU 
be  found  to  be  a  part  of  its  universal  provision  for  mankind.  But  I  do 
not  presume  to  state  or  hdd  a  supposition  or  an  inference,  stiU  under  dis- 
cussion, as  an  authorized  doctrine.    If  I  understand  Dr.  Storrs*s  lan- 
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guage,  I  am  indaded  in  the  class  of  those  whose  opinion  on  this  subject 
need  not  be  a  bar  to  appointment. 

Die  Home  Secretary :  Yon  mean  that  yon  hold  your  opinion  as  '<  per- 
sonal "  to  joorself ,  '^  in  silent  snbmission  to  subsequent  correction," 
rather  than  as  <'  a  distinct  dogmatic  tendency  or  a  formulated  convic- 
tion"? 

Student :  Yes,  if  this  does  not  impose  a  rule  of  absolute  silence.  I  do 
not  so  understand  it  A  ''  personal "  hope  may  be  sometimes  the  best 
medium  of  aid  and  comfort  to  a  brother  who  is  in  distress  of  mind. 

The  Home  Secretary :  Would  you  expect  to  exercise  the  same  liberly 
of  thought  and  speech  abroad  as  at  home  ? 

Sludent:  I  claim  the  same  right  to  liberty.  Every  one  who  seeks  to 
win  men  to  Christ,  and  to  promote  union  and  codperation  in  Christian 
work,  will  pay  due  regard  to  his  position  and  associates.  Some  things 
may  be  right  and  lawful  which  are  not  expedient. 

The  Home  Secretary :  The  decision  of  the  Board  at  Springfield  is  so 
dearly  against  you  on  this  point  of  liberty  that  I  do  not  think  the  Com- 
mittee, even  if  in  view  of  Dr.  Storrs's  letter  it  should  waive  the  doctri- 
nal difficulty,  can  appoint  you  at  present  Meanwhile  I  hope  yoc|  will 
review  the  whole  subject  and  not  abandon  your  purpose. 

\^ExU  Student* 

One  point  has  appeared  in  these  conversations  beyond  our  main  purpose, 
namely,  the  purely  transitional  character  of  Dr.  Storrs's  proposals.  We 
suppose  the  key  to  his  entire  philosophy  of  the  situation  is  to  be  found  in 
these  statements:  — 

^  A  Society  like  the  Board,  constantly  responsible  to  large  Christian  constit- 
uencies, and  properly  controlled  by  their  determinate  judgment  and  will,  must 
recognize  in  the  end  whatever  results  are  thns  attained  and  adapt  them  to  its 
subsequent  course.  But  its  very  function,  as  an  executive  body,  for  accomplish- 
ing a  particular  immediate  work,  requires  it  cautiously  to  follow,  not  aggres- 
sively to  lead,  in  such  discussions ;  while  it  plainly  forbids  it  also,  with  im- 
perative precept,  to  anticipate  in  its  proclaimed  doctrine  conclusions  which  the 
majority  of  its  members  and  of  their  churches  do  not  accept" 

These  principles  lead  Dr.  Storrs  to  two  condusions,  namely  (1),  that  the 
Board  should  not  '*  authorize  "  its  missionaries  to  make  the  theory  of  a 
future  probation  a  part  of  their  authoritative  message ;  and  (2),  that  the 
Board  should  adjust  itself  in  some  measure  to  the  growing  demand  for  a 
larger  toleration  in  respect  to  *'  questions  of  eschatology."  We  agree 
witii  him  in  these  prindples  and  in  their  application.  Indeed,  the  con- 
tention that  the  Board  in  doctrinal  matters  should  be  governed  by  the  will 
of  the  churches,  and  should  not  meddle  with  an  existing  theological  contro- 
versy and  take  sides  upon  it,  has  been  one  of  our  chief  concerns,  and  the 
main  ground  of  our  criticism  of  the  action  at  Springfield.  We  are  fimdy 
persuaded  that  if  the  will  of  the  churches  had  been  followed  Mr.  Hume 
would  not  have  been  kept  back  from  his  work  for  many  weary  months,  and 
that  the  whole  controversy  within  the  Board  might  have  been  avoided,  and 
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the  rejected  caDdidates  be  all  now  at  work  in  the  mission  fields.  Bat  how- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  of  noteworthy  present  advantage  that  Dr.  Storrs 
commits  himself  to  this  principle  of  chorch  control,  and  proposes  to  help 
in  secoring  a  reorganization  of  the  corporation  by  which  it  will  more 
readily  reflect  changes  in  the  opinion  of  the  churches  than  it  does  nnder 
its  present  constitution.  Dr.  Storrs's  application  of  this  principle  is,  how- 
ever, qoite  imperfect ;  intentionally  so,  it  may  be.  If  in  obedience  to  the 
progress  of  thooght  in  the  chorches  the  dog^ma  of  the  universal  decisive- 
ness of  this  life  is  no  longer  to  be  insisted  on,  the  Board  has  no  right  to 
prohibit  its  missionaries  from  holding  any  of  the  theories  current  among 
evangelical  Christians,  and  not  excluded  by  the  churches,  which  claim  con- 
sideration when  this  dogma  is  withdrawn.  It  is  impossible  to  abandon, 
as  Dr.  Storrs  does,  the  old  dogmatism  and  justify,  as  we  hope  he  does 
not,  a  new  one  ;  to  say,  *  the  Bible  does  not  exclude  the  supposition  of  fu- 
ture grace  for  some,*  and  then  to  add, '  but  you  must  not  accept  this  hypoth- 
esis, especially  if  you  think  there  are  reasons  for  it.'  Dr.  Storrs's  letter  is 
very  weak  at  this  point,  unless  it  be  interpreted  as  purely  a  temporary  and 
transitional  statement,  which  we  assume  to  be  all  that  it  b  intended  for. 
It  should  also  be  remembered  that  a  minority  has  special  rights  in  matters 
admitted  not  to  belong  to  the  essentials  of  faith.  Here  the  principle  of 
toleration  should  have  the  widest  scope  and  freest  exercise.  And  if  it  be 
gmnted  that  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  is  not  so  conclusive  against  a  future 
probation  as  to  prohibit  a  missionary  from  entertaining  a  secret  or  private 
hope  respecting  it,  where  is  the  warrant  or  who  has  the  lawful  authority  to 
prohibit  his  avowing  his  hope  ?  Or  if  it  is  admitted  that  the  Biblical 
reasons  for  the  universal  decisiveness  of  thb  life  are  not  sufficient  to  es- 
tablish this  doctrine  as  an  article  of  faith,  how  does  it  become  intolerable 
that  one  should  be  incited  by  this  very  fact  to  discover,  and  to  find  reasons 
for,  a  larger  apprehension  of  the  possibilities  of  divine  grace  ?  Of  all  the 
positions  that  can  be  taken  on  this  question  none  certainly  is  more  likely 
to  be  purely  ephemeral  than  this,  that  a  man  may  cherish  a  hope  that  the 
heathen  will  have  future  opportunities  of  grace,  but  may  not  cherish  such 
a  hope  if  he  finds  any  good  reason  for  it 

The  earlier  part  of  Dr.  Storrs's  letter  is  liable  to  convey  wrong  im- 
pressions as  to  the  contention  of  the  minority.  We  trust  that  the  effect 
actually  produced  was  not  intended.  There  cannot  be  a  grosser  mis- 
representation of  what  was  desired  by  the  minority  at  Des  Moines  or 
Springfield  than  to  charge  it  with  twice  forcing  upon  the  Board  the 
theory  of  a  probation  after  death,  and  seeking  to  secure  its  authorization 
as  a  constituent  part  of  the  gospel.  If  all  that  the  Board  did  at  Des 
Moines  and  Springfield  was  to  decide  adversely  such  an  issue  as  this, 
Dr.  Storrs  may  be  assured  that  this  settlement  is  not  likely  soon  to  be 
disturbed ;  and  we  think  no  more  striking  and  conclusive  proof  could 
be  given  of  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  his  comment  upon  the  incom- 
petency of  the  Board,  under  the  conditions  of  its  meetings,  as  a  theolog- 
ical tribunal,  than  would  be  implied  in  the  supposition  that  its  members 
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understood  at  Des  Moines  and  Springfield  that  thej  were  voting  upon 
this  question. 

The  Board  does  not  commit  itself  to  theories  which  it  tolerates.  A 
missionary  has  recently  published  in  China  a  series  of  papers  which  main- 
tain that  there  are  and  have  been  no  truly  pious  heathen,  that  God  has 
decreed  to  pass  the  unevangelized  heathen  by,  that  they  pass  out  of  this 
world  unrenewed  and  confirmed  in  sin,  that  there  is  no  hope  for  them 
beyond.  Is  the  Board  committed  to  such  theories  because  it  does  not 
recall  this  man? 

This  case  has  a  bearing  on  the  question  of  toleration  to  which  we  just 
adverted.  The  representation  of  the  character  of  God  conveyed  by  such 
dogmas  as  those  advocated  by  this  missionary  is  abhorrent  to  many  sup- 
porters of  the  Board.  They  are  pained  to  have  it  thus  presented  to  the 
heathen  mind.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  a  majority  of  the  corporate  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  would  dissent  from  it,  and  altogether  probable  that  a 
larger  proportion  of  its  constituency  would  be  offended  at  it.  What  then  ? 
Is  it  the  path  of  wisdom  to  withdraw  such  a  man  from  his  work,  or  if  he 
should  come  to  this  country  for  needed  rest,  detain  him  from  returning  ? 
It  may  be  said  that  he  holds  to  the  old  theology.  But  outgrown  dogmas 
are  no  safer  than  those  to  which  the  church  may  not  have  grown  up. 
The  point  is,  his  views  are  not  those  of  the  majority,  whose  judgment 
Dr.  Storrs  recognizes  as  authoritative.  Shall  the  man  be  recalled  ?  He 
is  one  of  the  best  missionaries  in  the  service.  He  holds  and  preaches  all 
the  essential  articles  of  faith,  as  they  centre  in  Christ  and  Him  crucified. 
There  is  abetter  course  for  the  majority  to  take — that  of  toleration. 
The  advantage  of  this  method  abroad  as  well  as  at  home  is,  that  Christian- 
ity in  the  end  is  more  adequately  represented.  There  is  much  fanciful 
talk  about  the  need  of  uniformity  in  missionary  teaching.  It  assumes  that 
missionaries  have  only  to  deal  with  rude  men  —  a  phrase  whose  own 
irrelevancy  is  suggested  as  one  recalls  the  familiar  story  of  the  Frisian 
chief  who  refused,  at  the  font,  to  be  baptized  because  of  a  missionary's 
answer  to  his  question  about  his  ancestors. 

There  are  great  perils  in  diplomatic  adjustments  of  controversies  «- 
the  perils  of  concealment,  evasion,  substitution  of  phrases  for  realities, 
of  compromising  formulas  for  honest  manly  thought  and  utterance.  It 
should  not  be  hidden  from  view  that  the  policy  proposed  by  Dr.  Storrs, 
however  honestly  proposed  and  accepted,  is  exposed  to  these  dangers. 
He  suggests  its  delicacy  and  intricacy  in  his  exposition  of  it.  We  believe 
that  the  wisest  statesmanship  for  the  American  Board  requires  a  policy 
less  beset  with  moral  exposures. 

The  churches  are  agreed  as  to  the  essentials  of  faith.  On  no  one  of 
the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith  b  there  need  of  minute  dis- 
crimination between  <'  the  want  of  an  opinion  and  the  presence  of  one," 
between  a  *'  vague  hope,"  a  ^'  silent "  hope,  or  a  ^'  personal "  hope  and 
something  more  pronounced  and  distinct.  Examinations  which  inevitably 
drift  into  such  inquiries  are  presumptively  eviL    As  a  proposed  perma- 
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nanl  policy  it  would  be  no  wcne  to  seek  to  reriTO  eoorts  of  easnistzy  or 
to  establish  cooncils  of  Jesuits*  If  future  grace  for  men  who  hare  died 
nneonfirmed  in  wickedness  and  accessible  to  the  grace  of  a  Sayionr  of 
whom  they  have  not  heard  is  allowed  to  be  permissible  as  a  ''personal" 
hope,  it  b  to  this  extent  and  degree  recognized  as  a  probable  part  of  that 
gospel  which  is  nothing  else  or  other  than  the  revelation  of  God  «AftH**g 
and  finding  the  sinfal  and  lost,  and  giving  to  every  man  the  opportonity 
of  recovery  through  this  personal  and  divine  intervention  for  his  salva- 
tion. And  we  know  of  nothing  that  could  be  more  undesirable  than  to 
subject  honest  and  disingenuous  minds  in  the  fresh  zeal  of  special  conse- 
cration to  the  service  of  Christ  in  foreign  missionary  work  to  the  neces- 
sity of  informing  a  Secretary  of  the  Board  in  just  what  exact  sense  and 
to  what  precise  degree  they  can  say  that  such  a  hope  is  not  a  part  ^  of 
that  divine  message  which  came  to  our  fathers  and  has  come  to  us  from 
the  bleeding  and  kingly  hands  of  Christ"  Any  just  presentation  of  such 
a  Redeemer  suggests  a  larger  gospel  than  any  generation  has  yet  received. 
Loyalty  to  Christ  may  be,  must  be,  insisted  on,  consecration  to  his  ser- 
vice, trust  in  Him  as  man's  only  Redeemer,  —  but  when  a  policy  goes 
beyond  these  bounds  into  delicacies  and  intricacies  it  is  in  danger  of  be- 
coming itself  indelicate,  a  tangled  web,  a  cause  of  needless  and  some- 
times painful  moral  perplexities,  or  an  allurement  to  insincerity. 

The  churches  are  also  agreed  as  to  the  safety  of  liberty.  They  will 
demand  it  more  and  more  for  missionaries,  for  India  and  Japan,  for  every 
land  where  they  seek  to  set  up  the  cross.  "  Men  must  be  free,"  — we 
quote  from  a  report  signed  by  Rufus  Anderson,  David  Greene,  Selah  B. 
Treat,  and  approved  by  a  former  Prudential  Committee  —  ''  and  must 
feel  that  they  are  free,  in  order  to  rise  to  the  full  capacity  and  dignity 
of  moral  agents,  and  be  subjected  to  the  full  control  of  law,  reason,  and 
the  moral  sense.  And,  of  all  gospel  ministers,  the  missionary  among  the 
heathen  most  needs  to  have  his  mind  and  spirit  erect,  and  to  feel  that  all 
good  men  are  his  brethren.  This  is  necessary  to  the  unity,  peace,  order, 
and  efficiency  of  every  mission.  The  law  of  liberty  b  an  all-pervading 
law  in  Christ's  kingdom."  And,  as  we  have  before  pointed  out,  no- 
where is  the  repression  of  freedom  and  progress  of  thought  more  intoler- 
able than  in  respect  to  questions  admitted  to  be  debatable,  and  concern- 
ing which  the  churches  have  pronounced  no  decision  save  the  law  of 
toleration  and  liberty.  Such  a  policy  of  restriction  and  illiberaHty  will 
prove,  indeed  already  has  shown  itself  to  be,  prejudicial  to  the  quality  of 
the  service  which  the  Board  can  command.  It  puts  the  missionary 
under  artificial  restraints,  cuts  him  off  from  living  sources  of  knowledge, 
says  to  him :  Ton  are  not  free  like  your  brethren  to  know  the  highest  and 
the  best  in  modem  thought.  Others  can  use  the  most  scholarly  interpret 
tations  of  Scripture  that  have  anywhere  been  reached,  but  you  must  keep 
to  the  results  accepted  by  the  men  who  were  admitted  by  ticket  to  Olivet 
ChapeL  Pastors  and  missionaries  at  home  can  draw  from  the  most  re- 
cent, able,  and  varied  expositions  of  theology  they  can  command,  whether 
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Eaglisli  or  German,  but  joo  most  not  go  beyond  the  eondnsions  ap- 
pToyed  by  the  doctors  of  divinity  who  spoke  for  the  majority  in  the  City 
HaU.  When  we  think  of  the  needs  to-day  of  such  a  comitry  as  Japan, 
when  we  recall  what  we  hare  heard  of  our  brethren  in  the  Congrega- 
tional ministry  there,  when  we  look  to  any  land,  now  calling  for  mission- 
aries, where  there  is  already  wakened  thought,  and  openness  of  mind,  and 
increasing  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  the  most  manly  and  vigorous 
thinkers  of  our  day,  we  cannot  repress  our  indignation  at  such  narrow- 
ness. It  is  not  merely  a  loss  of  power  and  opportunity,  but  a  positive 
and  immeasurable  harm. 

After  the  majority  at  Springfield  had  completed  its  task  of  revolu- 
tionizing the  Board  and  violating  some  of  the  dearest  rights  of  conse- 
crated men  and  women  and  of  a  large  portion  of  its  constituency,  the  cry 
was  started :  Now  let  there  be  rest !  Vain  illusion  I  Scarcely  does  ths 
waning  moon  complete  another  of  its  changeful  cycles  before  the  Presi- 
dent who  was  elected  by  that  majority  proposes  a  new  doctrinal  platform 
and  raises  a  new  theological  issue ;  and  adds,  that  unless  his  views  are  ap- 
proved by  the  members  of  the  Board  and  '^  the  multitudinous  contributors 
whom  they  represent,"  ''  everybody  may  know  that  I  shall  then  retire  at 
the  end  of  the  year"  [Italics  ours.]  A  pretty  little  Nemesis  for  certain 
leaders  ^is,  as  well  as  a  sudden  shock  to  a  dream  of  peace.  One  theo- 
logical question,  at  least,  seems  thus  to  be  shaping  itself  authoritatively  for 
the  next  meeting  at  Cleveland.  How  the  *'  multitudinous  contributors  " 
«re  to  express  an  opinion  on  Dr.  Storrs's  proposals  and  concessions,  and 
especially  on  his  practical  abandonment  of  the  Home  Secretary's  theo- 
logical test  of  candidates,  does  not  appear.  He  leaves  them  in  this 
dilemma.  If  they  contribute  to  the  Board,  they  will  be  understood  to 
vote  in  favor  of  the  Home  Secretary's  policy  and  against  his  own.  If 
they  withhold  their  gifts,  they  encounter  his  grave  declaration,  "  nor  will 
any  change  be  wrought  in  those  minds  "  (the  minds  of  the  ^'controlling'* 
majority)  ^*  by  a  withholding  of  funds  from  the  common  treasury."  It  is 
a  good  thing  to  have  '^  an  end  of  litigati<m  " ;  but  it  is  a  better  to  have 
good  laws,  and  a  wise  execution  of  them.  The  moral  of  it  all  b  this : 
there  can  be  no  ^rest"  until  in  some  way  the  rights  that  have  been 
violated  are  restored,  and  the  Board  returns  to  '*  the  old  paths."  If  Dr. 
Storrs  shall  prove  to  be  a  leader  into  this  way  of  peace,  none  will  rejmee 
more  heartily  than  we  ;  nor  will  we  allow  ourselves  to  question  that  hb 
devotion  to  justice  and  liberty  is  as  controlling  now  as  in  the  days  when 
he  was  associated  in  the  editorship  of  the  '^  Independent "  with  Joseph 
P.  Thompson  and  Lbonakd  Bacon. 


THE  MINISTRY  UNDER  CERTAIN  SELF-DfPOSED  LIMITATION& 

Ix  a  former  article,  on  the  professional  education  of  ministers,  it  was 
intimated  that,  when  they  fail  to  come  into  living  contact  with  men,  the 
reason  is  more  likely  to  be  found  in  the  customs  and  methods  which  pco- 
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vail  in  the  aetaal  exercise  of  their  profession  than  in  the  omissions  of 
their  theological  course.  It  will  be  recalled  that  ministers  had  been  criti- 
cised on  the  gronnd  that  they  are  not  in  touch  with  the  thought  and  life 
of  tonlay,  that  they  are  not  leaders  of  men,  but  only  sermonizers  and 
makers  of  calls,  and  also  that  the  fault  had  been  laid  at  the  door  of  the 
theological  seminaries.  We  return  to  the  subject  in  order  to  consider  some 
of  the  limitations  which  ministers  are  in  danger  of  accepting  as  they  enter 
and  continue  in  the  duties  of  their  sacred  calling.  These  restrictive  con- 
ditions, rather  than  any  apparent  unpracticalness  of  preparatory  studies, 
are  likely  to  narrow  the  preacher  and  bring  artificiality  into  his  work.  We 
would  not,  however,  be  understood  to  imply  that  the  modem  ministry,  as 
a  whole,  is  inefficient.  Considering  the  demands  which  the  frequency 
of  preaching  to  the  same  congregation  makes  on  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  resources  of  clergymen,  it  is  to  be  wondered  at  that  so  large  a 
majority  are  successful,  and  it  may  at  least  be  fairly  claimed  that  the 
ministerial,  judged  by  the  average  of  results,  compares  favorably  with 
the  legal  and  medical  professions.  We  shall  therefore  discuss  certain 
tendencies  to  self-limitation,  due  to  various  causes,  against  which  every 
preacher  should  be  on  his  guard,  and  which,  when  they  become  dominant, 
produce  the  results  of  which  complaint  is  made. 

The  tendency  to  what  may  be  called  Ecdesiasticism  is  so  influential 
that  freedom  from  it,  even  on  the  part  of  the  broadest  minds,  can  be  had 
only  by  constant  watchfulness.  It  consists  in  undue  regard  for  the  exter- 
nal organization,  especially  of  the  local  church  over  which  the  minister  is 
established.  The  pastor  thinks  that  his  most  important  work  is  to  secure 
additions  to  the  church.  He  becomes  aware  that  success  is  measured 
chiefly  by  the  numerical  enlargement  of  the  church.  There  looms  before 
him  the  annual  report  of  accessions,  which  will  afterwards  appear  in  the 
year-books  of  the  State  Association  and  of  the  denomination  at  large, 
and  by  which,  as  he  supposes,  his  own  standing  will  be  affected.  Or,  if 
he  does  not  care  for  that,  he  finds  it  a  common  theory  that  the  increase  of 
the  church  b  the  principal  object  to  be  aimed  at  The  effect  is  twofold. 
His  preaching  is  directed  in  undue  measure  to  the  act  and  method  of  con> 
version,  so  that  he  seldom  gets  beyond  the  first  principles  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ.  He  thus  reaches  only  a  narrow  segment  of  the  real  thought  and 
need  of  his  hearers,  and  only  a  temporary  phase  of  religious  feeling.  It 
also  comes  about  that  he  devotes  personal  attention  mainly  to  those  who 
are  most  likely  to  come  into  the  church.  Thus  some  ministers  seem  to  be 
chiefly  occupied  in  persuading  young  people  to  make  profession  of  faith. 
While  we  do  not  for  a  moment  undervalue  the  importance  of  youthful 
consecration,  nor  ignore  the  value  to  the  young  of  participation  in 
church  life,  we  are  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  the  proper  influence  of 
the  pulpit  is  greatly  reduced  when  the  thought  and  motive  of  mature  life 
are  not  usually  addressed,  and  especially  when  the  reason  of  such  limita- 
tion is  the  desire  to  enlarge  the  external  organization.  It  is  not  a  good 
sign  if  the  labors  of  a  revivalist  are  more  highly  valued  than  the  constant 
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work  of  resident  clergymen.  Becaose  he  brings  people  together  for 
a  few  days  and  presses  one  point,  till  those  who  are  likely  soon  to  make 
the  oatward  sign  of  their  faith,  or  who  are  most  impressionable,  are  in- 
duced to  become  members  of  the  church,  it  is  thought  that  he,  in  a  fort- 
night's campaign,  has  done  more  good  than  the  pastors  of  the  place  in 
several  years.  It  is  singularly  ungracious  for  this  class  of  preachers,  who 
go  from  place  to  place  without  permanent  responsibility,  and  who  present 
but  one  class  of  motives,  to  turn  about  in  conventions  of  Christian  workers, 
and  accuse  the  clergy  at  large  of  inefficiency  because  the  results  of  revivals 
are  not  secured  all  the  time,  and  then  to  charge  it  on  courses  of  instruction 
in  theological  seminaries,  because  the  Bible  in  its  original  form,  doctrinal 
theology,  and  church  history  are  made  more  prominent  than  the  conduct 
of  inquiry  meetings  and  the  management  of  Sunday-schools.  But  pas- 
tors themselves,  the  best  of  them,  are  in  danger  of  valuing  the  visible 
result  of  numerical  enlargement  above  the  less  tangible  growth  of  spirit- 
ual life.  It  is  a  weakness  of  human  nature  to  estimate  values  by  that 
which  is  visible  and  outward,  and  the  temptation  is  strongest  in  the  re- 
ligious sphere,  where  the  real  results  are  in  the  slow  hidden  processes  of 
character  and  the  interior  life.  There  is  liability  that  in  this  respect  the 
very  elect  will  be  deceived.  Ecclesiasticism  exalts  the  external  organiza- 
tion. It  puts  the  means  in  place  of  the  end.  We  are  not  aware  that  the 
danger  is  any  less  in  non-liturgical  than  in  liturgical  churches. 

Another  limitation  to  which  ministers  are  in  danger  of  becoming  sub- 
ject, while  not  easily  defined,  is  constantly  in  waiting  to  put  its  yoke  upon 
them.  For  want  of  a  better  name  it  may  be  called  Pietism.  One  of  its 
characteristics  is  a  phrcLseology  out  of  which  very  much  of  the  original 
meaning  has  evaporated,  till  it  has  become  arid  and  without  significance. 
There  are  words  and  phrases,  some  of  them  taken  from  the  Bible,  some 
from  obsolescent  doctrinal  statements,  and  some  from  expressions  into 
which  the  religious  emotion  of  a  former  generation  poured  its  heat  and 
glow.  This  phraseology  is  heard  in  sermons  and  in  prayers,  and  always 
makes  an  impression  of  vagueness.  The  preacher  who  has  contracted 
this  style  would  be  somewhat  surprised,  and  perhaps  perplexed,  if  he  were 
required  to  translate  it  into  equivalent  expressions  which  everybody  under- 
stands. Suppose  a  friend,  of  correct  literary  taste,  were  to  take  the  ser- 
mon under  which  the  congregation  had  been  listless  and  mark  the  words 
and  phrases  which  should  be  rendered  into  more  definite  and  intelligible 
expression.  One  result  might  be  that  the  preacher  would  see  he  had 
himself  attached  no  clear  meaning  to  them,  that  he  was  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  thoughts  for  which  he  put  down  some  current  but  too  general 
phrases.  The  list  might  include  such  terms  as  ^^  salvation,"  '^  grace," 
"  faith,"  "  spiritual,"  "  service,"  "  come  to  Jesus,"  "  kingdom  of  God," 
'' sanctification,"  "pouring  out  of  the  Spirit,"  "sinfulness,"  "corrup- 
tion," "  lost,"  "  renewed,"  "  experience,"  and  the  like.  What  was  your 
precise  meaning,  asks  the  friend,  when  you  said  "  the  kingdom  of  God  "  ? 
Was  it  not  a  convenient  term  to  suggest  some  phase  of  social  improvement 
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due  to  the  gospel  ?  Why  do  joo  80  frequently  employ  the  word  ^  experi- 
ence," especially  in  the  plnral  ?  Have  yon  not  identified  the  circnmstanoe 
with  the  meaning  which  might  hare  been  pressed  out  of  it ;  and  even 
when  yoo  have  nsed  the  word  oorrectly,  have  yon  not  been  magnifying 
the  feelings  of  men  as  if  those  feelings  were  the  highest  good  of  religion  ? 
But,  replies  the  preacher,  are  not  these  words  and  phrases  foond  in  the 
Bible,  and  in  the  writings  of  eminent  divines?  Certainly,  and  they 
are,  at  least  the  separate  words,  foond  in  the  dictionary,  too.  And  some- 
times they  may  be  nsed  with  the  utmost  appropriateness.  Tour  mistake  is 
that  you  frequently  employ  them  when  they  are  quite  remote  from  your 
meaning,  and  sometimes  when  your  thought  has  not  naturally  led  up  to 
them.  The  fault  is  that  you  habitually  use  abstract  instead  of  concrete 
terms,  general  instead  of  definite  expressions,  and  that  you  haye  been  in- 
dulging yourself  in  this  way  because  they  have  a  pious  and  eyen  Biblical 
sound.  Tou  ring  the  changes  on  these  words,  or  rather  you  ring  these 
words  on  changes  of  thought  which  require  more  variety  and  definiteness 
of  expression.  You  have  thought  more  of  the  sound  than  of  the  sense. 
It  would  be  an  excellent  use  of  some  of  your  hours  in  the  study  to 
v/  read  John  Foster's  essay  on  ^'  The  Aversion  of  Men  of  Taste  to  Evan- 
gelical Religion,"  an  aversion  which  he  traces  in  part  to  the  vague  use  of 
religious  phraseology,  which  is  only  one  remove  from  cant.  Tlie  phrase 
may  be  pious,  but  the  use  of  it  indolent  and  slovenly.  Profanity  is  tiie 
misuse  of  pious  phrases;  and  the  glib,  unreflecting,  inappropriate  em- 
ployment of  them  may  not  be  very  much  better.  In  fact,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  pious  phrase,  any  more  than  there  can  be  a  pious  fraud. 
The  pietism  which  rolls  the  morsel  of  well-sounding  phrases  in  the 
mouth  to  conceal  the  absence  of  thought  and  feeling  is  the  counterfeit  of 
spirituality.  Another  characteristic  of  pietism  b  a  tone  of  expression 
somewhat  plaintive,  somewhat  languid.  It  is  apt  to  appear  as  a  cadence, 
the  voice  dying  away  in  a  falling  or  rising  inflection,  a  cadence  known 
among  the  irreverent  as  a  pulpit  tone,  a  drawl,  or  even  a  whine.  It  is 
sometimes  adorned  with  a  smile  which  seems  to  some  sweet  or  heavenly, 
although  others,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  so  disrespectful  as  to  call  it 
sickly.  When  the  physical  intonation  and  facial  expression  do  not  sug<- 
gest  the  pietistic  habit,  the  tone  may  be  detected  in  the  emphasis  and 
proportion  of  thought.  Attention  is  directed  to  the  sad  aspects  of  life, 
to  its  burdens,  cares,  sorrows,  and  trials,  to  the  comfort,  pity,  soothing, 
and  peace  which  religion  affords.  Deprivations  are  more  conspicuous 
than  achievements,  patience  than  courage,  endurance  than  service.  This 
same  pietistic  tone  becomes  habitual  when  the  proportions  of  the  gospel 
are  reversed  and  sin  is  dwelt  upon  more  than  newness  of  life.  The  posi- 
tive hopes  and  motives  of  the  gospel  are  not  ignored,  but  in  such  cases, 
where  grace  abounds,  sin  much  more  abounds.  When  the  attempt  is 
more  sedulously  made  to  impress  on  men  the  fact  that  they  are  sinners  of 
a  deep  dye  thim  that  they  are  by  ri^t  the  children  of  God,  the  reaction 
will  be  manifest  in  the  very  tone  of  the  preacher.    Tlie  sinfulness  and 
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oarroption  of  man  most,  indeed,  be  emphasized,  bat  to  dwell  dispro- 
portionately on  them  is  no  saperior  evidence  of  piety  as  compared  with  y 
dwelling  on  the  hopeful,  moving,  revolutionizing  power  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ  It  is  really  pietism,  the  counterfeit  of  piety,  affecting  style  of 
expression  and  quality  of  thought,  and  making  impressions  of  truth 
which  are  unreal  and  unchristian.  There  is  a  tendency  in  the  speech  and 
thought  of  clergymen,  or  of  a  coterie  of  religious  workers  or  talkers, 
which  insensibly  affects  every  preacher  in  his  treatment  of  spiritual  truths 
and  feelings.  If,  instead  of  calling  things  by  their  right  names,  instead 
of  speaking  out  like  a  man,  and,  like  himself,  instead  of  emphasizing  the 
positive  elements  of  truth,  he  is  vague  in  speech,  plaintive  and  effeminate 
in  tone,  and  dwells  among  the  conditions  to  which  the  gospel  comes 
rather  than  among  its  vital  forces,  he  becomes  unreal  and  loses  living  con- 
tact with  the  men  of  his  day. 

The  preacher  labors  under  a  self-imposed  limitation  when  he  insulcUes 
truth  from  life.  The  insulation  of  religious  truth  keeps  it  out  of  con- 
nection with  life  by  barriers  which  may  be  nearly  invisible,  but  are  none 
the  less  impassable.  It  is  truth  of  the  highest  value  concerning  which 
the  preacher  speaks.  But  for  some  reason  or  other  it  is  remote  and  un- 
real. He  IB  speaking  about  God  in  his  character  and  purposes,  about 
Christ  the  Friend  and  Saviour  of  men,  about  the  eternal  significance  of 
the  present  life,  yet  only  a  feeble  impression  is  made,  and  many  hearers 
go  away  blaming  themselves  for  indiffei*ence  and  wandering  thoughts,  ^y^ 
But  the  difficulty  is  that  the  preacher  holds  truth  and  life  apart.  He 
preaches  on  some  doctrine  as  that  which  is  to  be  maintained  or  be- 
lieved, as  that  which  the  Bible  plainly  teaches,  or  which  has  always 
been  held  by  the  church.  His  anxiety  seems  to  be  that  his  people  should 
be  correct  in  their  religious  opinions.  Truth  is  put  on  the  defensive 
against  imaginary  objectors.  Such  preaching  may  be  sound  to  the  core, 
but  it  is  not  helpful  nor  inflnentiaL  It  is  not  felt  as  motive  nor  as  inspi- 
ration. The  preacher's  love  of  the  truth  seems  in  excess  of  his  love  of 
men.  He  seems  to  be  discharging  a  distasteful  duty  in  defense  of  the 
truth,  and  to  heave  a  sigh  of  relief  at  the  end  of  every  sermon.  Now  it 
makes  comparatively  little  difference  on  which  side  the  preacher  starts  — 
on  the  side  of  truth  or  the  side  of  life,  if  only  he  unites  them.  The  pro- 
f oundest  truth,  if  it  is  felt  to  be  in  vital  relation  with  conduct  and  pur- 
pose, will  be  welcomed.  Men  will  bear  the  most  searching  analysis  of 
motives  if  they  are  led  on  to  see  the  adaptedness  of  truth  to  their  actual 
life.  If  only  in  some  way  that  truth  which  he  handles  with  an  almost 
superstitious  dread  could  be  taken  off  that  tripod  which  insulates  it,  and 
allowed  to  touch  the  ground,  thrills  of  influence  would  be  felt  in  the 
hearts  of  waiting  men.  Therefore  the  preacher  should  speak  of  that 
which  has  become  real  and  helpful  to  himself.  He  should  declare  and 
enf oree  that  which  has  become  significant  to  his  own  thought,  and  by 
methods  of  argument  and  expression  which  are  characteristic  of  himself. 
He  is  to  preach  out  of  reflection  and  conviction,  otherwise  hearers  will  be 
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doabting  whetber  be  really  belieyes  all  tbat  be  says.  A  few  troths  ^diicb 
a  man  reallj  believes  will  bave  more  effect  tban  a  comprebensiye  system 
to  wbicb  be  only  assents,  and  whicb  be  maintains  witbont  sense  of  reality 
and  importance.  In  a  word,  be  sboold  be  a  preacher.  The  gospel  is 
preached  when  its  truth  is  conveyed  throngb  the  medium  of  personality, 
and  when  the  preacher's  personality  is  obviously  the  result  of  the  tradi 
be  declares.  He  should  clear  himself  of  all  conventionalism  in  phrase 
and  opinion,  should  push  aside  modes  of  teaching  and  of  influence 
wbicb  do  not  suit  bis  natural  methods,  even  as  David  put  away  the  armor 
of  Saul,  and  should  try  to  preach  neither  above  nor  below  the  fuU  measure 
of  his  genuine  conviction.  The  principal  mistake  of  numy  a  minister  is 
that  all  his  life  he  is  trying  to  be  somebody  else. 

We  are  led  by  these  reflections  to  the  most  serious  charge  we  bave  to 
make  against  the  ministry.  We  make  it  in  kindness  as  well  as  sincerity, 
and  cannot  refuse  to  plead  guilty  to  it  for  our  own  part  We  believe  tbat 
the  tendencies  whicb  have  been  mentioned,  and  wbicb  are  limitations  on  the 
influence  of  preaching,  are  results,  usually^  of  a  single  cause,  which  is, 
mental  indolence.  Ministers  may  fail  on  account  of  having  mistaken  their 
calling,  from  constitutional  sensitiveness  or  timidity,  from  inadequate  in- 
tellectual power,  or  from  poor  health.  Such  causes  we  are  not  now  con- 
sidering. But  when  ministers  are  f oimd  exalting  the  outward  organization, 
vaporing  in  vague  religious  phrases,  adopting  the  artificial  tone  of  senti- 
mentality or  sanctimoniousness,  and  failing  to  make  religious  truth  real  to 
actual  life,  the  reason  in  most  cases  is  intellectual  laziness.  Not  but  that 
such  preachers  work  hard,  both  early  and  late.  Not  but  that  they  are 
busily  occupied  every  hour  of  the  day.  Not  but  that  they  make  sacrifices 
of  personal  ease  for  the  sake  of  their  people.  The  ministry  as  a  class  caii- 
not  be  accused  of  general  laziness.  But  when  they  are  ineffective  for  the 
reasons  given  above,  the  real  cause  is  intellectual  laziness.  The  toil  of 
thought  is  unwelcome.  The  preacher  does  not  do  his  own  thinking,  or 
does  not  do  it  thoroughly.  We  do  not  mean  that  be  does  not  study,  that 
he  expends  bis  energies  in  running  about  his  parish.  He  may  be  an  om- 
nivorous reader  and  a  proficient  scholar.  But  the  toil  of  brain  by  whicb 
alone  he  can  be  carried  through  to  the  significance  and  uses  of  truth  he 
will  not  undertake.  He  thinks  his  way  into  a  truth  of  the  gospel,  or  a 
problem  of  life,  but  he  does  not  think  his  way  through.  He  jots  down 
some  suggestions  that  come  to  him  and  writes  them  out  tiU  the  usu^ 
amount  of  paper  is  covered,  and  on  Sunday  reads  or  declaims  what  be 
has  written,  but  has  been  skirting  the  outside  without  once  penetrating 
to  the  heart  of  the  truth,  or  the  secret  of  life.  He  preaches  the  gospel, 
but  is  not  able  to  say  with  Paul,  '*  according  to  my  gospel."  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  be  attempts  to  build  up  the  external  organization  and  so 
seems  to  be  securing  results,  for  this  reason  that  be  glides  into  the  current 
of  traditional  expression  and  the  tone  of  dreamy,  mystical,  pietistic  feel- 
ing. It  is  for  this  reason  that  he  never  gets  truth  out  of  the  clouds  and 
into  its  relations.     He  does  what  human  nature  is  always  doing,  holding 
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itself  ap  with  props  of  conventions  and  customs  so  that  it  need  not  stand 
alone ;  satisfied  with  that  which  is  accredited  as  safe  and  sound,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  laboriousness  of  thinking  along  the  lines  of  old  truth  into  new 
applications  and  needs,  a  task  which  is  always  in  important  respects  a 
solitary  task,  out  of  the  line  of  traditions,  precedents,  and  agreements. 
Whether  or  not  one  expends  his  strength  on  this  most  fruitful  toil  depends 
not  on  the  proportion  of  his  preparatory  studies,  hut  on  his  own  honest, 
earnest,  deepening  love  of  the  truth,  for  the  sake  of  the  truth,  indeed,  but 
still  more  for  the  sake  of  men. 

There  is  no  remedy  for  ineffectiveness  from  this  cause  in  artificial 
changes  as  from  written  to  extemporaneous  preaching.  The  method  of 
deHvery  has  an  importance,  but  it  is  only  secondary.  The  cure  will 
not  be  found  in  attaching  more  sacredness  to  the  pulpit,  nor  in  reducing 
its  sacredness  by  colloquialisms.  The  panacea  for  lack  of  effectiveness  is 
not  in  having  a  more  familiar  acquaintance  with  men,  nor  in  choosing 
themes  of  passing  interest.  People  do  not  want  preaching  to  become  prac- 
tical rather  than  doctrinal,  nor  to  have  the  minister  more  frequently  in 
their  offices  and  parlors.  If  asked,  they  might  not  be  able  to  say  what 
they  do  want.  But  when  truth  spoken  out  of  real  personal  possession  and 
conviction  comes  to  them  they  respond.  It  is  the  true  spirituality  which 
is  sense  of  the  reality  of  Grod,  of  the  seriousness  and  value  of  life,  of  the 
imperative  of  duty.  To  possess  this,  not  brilliancy,  nor  talent,  nor  fervor/ 
b  essential,  but  an  earnest  interpretation  of  truth  into  life  and  of  life  into 
truth,  while  the  preacher  himself  is  seen  to  be  realizing  the  ideal  of  char- 
acter which  he  describes  and  enforces.  It  is  only  in  some  such  concep- 
tion of  his  office  and  some  such  devotion  to  his  work  that  the  preacher  V' 
can  be  permanently  useful,  or  his  vocation  be  considered  the  highest  of 
callings. 

THE  ANDOVER  REVIEW  FOR  1888 

With  its  next  number  "  The  Andover  Review  '*  enters  upon  its  ninth 
volume.  As  may  be  seen  from  the  announcement  of  the  Publishers,  to 
be  found  on  the  advertising  pages,  new  subscribers  can  obtain  back  num- 
bers of  the  Review  from  the  beginning,  bound  or  unbound,  at  reduced 
rates.  Recent  subscribers  may  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  same  offer 
to  complete  their  sets. 

The  attention  of  present  subscribers  is  called  to  the  opportunity  offered, 
in  the  renewal  of  their  subscription,  to  secure  the  new  hymn-book  — 
Hymns  of  the  Faith. 

In  response  to  many  requests  received  during  Uie  past  year,  the  Re- 
view will  henceforth  be  furnished  to  all  Home  and  Foreign  Missionaries 
at  $3.00. 

The  purpose  of  the  Editors  in  the  conduct  of  the  Review  for  the  com- 
ing year  is  best  defined  by  the  past.  The  venture  of  the  Review,  when 
established  four  years  since,  into  the  field  of  theological  and  religious  dis- 
cussion as  a  Monthly  seemed  somewhat  hazardous.  The  traditions  within 
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that  field  were  chiefly  toward  the  Quarterly.  It  was  believed  that  the 
honorable  repate  of  the  Quarterly  for  weight  and  scholarship  might  be 
maintained  in  connection  with  the  broader  and  more  practical  treatment 
of  current  themes  made  possible  by  a  more  frequent  issue.  The  recep- 
tion accorded  the  Review  has  encouraged  the  Editors  to  think  that  their 
conjecture  was  right,  and  they  have  seen  no  reason  to  change  or  essen- 
dally  modify  the  plan  under  which  their  thought  took  shape.  This  plan 
assigns  the  largest  space  to  contributed  articles  on  subjects  of  general 
interest  which  come  within  the  scope  of  the  Review,  classifies  the  more 
critical  articles  under  departments,  and  provides  for  the  editorial  discus- 
sion of  current  topics.  It  thus  becomes  possible  to  present  month  by 
month  a  magazine  of  from  112  to  120  pages,  combining  the  more  critical 
features  of  the  older  Reviews  with  the  freer  treatment  of  questions  in 
Sociology,  Eiducation  and  Literature,  so  far  as  they  have  a  bearing  upon 
religious  culture  or  theological  thought.  During  the  past  year  special  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  the  best  methods  of  work  in  the  church,  and  to 
the  most  complete  presentation  of  missionary  intelligence,  and  these  sub- 
jects will  receive  equal  attention  during  the  coming  year. 

In  the  conduct  of  the  Review  in  theological  discussion  the  object  is 
not  controversy.  The  object  sought  is  *'  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth  ";  and  the  pages  of  the  Review  are  open  to  all  who 
are  seeking  this  end  in  matters  of  present  contention,  whatever  may  be 
the  variation  in  opinion  from  that  advocated  on  the  editorial  page.  But 
in  its  editorial  utterance  the  Review  will  not  shrink  from  combating 
those  assumptions  which  destroy  the  hope  of  Christian  unity,  or  from  ex- 
posing those  contradictions  and  evasions  in  belief  which  tend  so  seriously 
to  weaken  the  aggressive  and  working  power  of  the  Christian  faith.  The 
theological  aim  of  the  Review,  as  i);  is  to-day,  cannot  be  more  fitly  ex- 
pressed than  in  the  words  which  set  forth  its  aim  in  its  first  issue  :  ''  The 
Editors  of  this  Review  will  welcome  to  its  pages  the  contributions  of 
men  of  various  schools  of  thought  who  are  seeking  with  them  to  develop  a 
truly  Christian  theology.  We  are  the  furthest  possible  from  any  conceit 
of  leadership ;  we  simply  have  convictions  which  have  cost  us  something, 
and  which  we  hope  may  be  of  help  to  others.  We  desire  help  from 
others.  We  seek  to  promote  large-minded,  large-hearted  discussions  of 
Christian  truth,  recognizing  our  own  limitations,  and  the  manysidedness 
and  growing  proportions  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  We  desire  espe- 
cially to  do  what  we  may  to  confirm  the  faith  of  believers  in  the  essential 
truths  of  the  gospel,  to  unite  them  in  intelligent  and  efficient  Christian 
work,  and  for  this  end  to  aid  in  the  development  of  a  Christian  theology 
which  by  its  genuineness  and  purity,  its  reality  and  comprehensiveness, 
shall  stimulate  and  sustain  the  highest  endeavor  for  the  advancement  of 
Christ's  kingdom.  To  our  thought  there  is  a  preparation  and  demand 
for  better  statements  of  Christian  doctrine  in  the  reli^ous  life  of  our 
time.  This  is  a  missionary  age.  Never  before  has  that  enthusiasm  for 
hpmanity,  which  is  from  the  very  heart  of  Christianity,  so  taken  domin- 
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ion  of  the  Church.  There  is  need  of  a  more  distinct  theological  recogni« 
tion  of  the  providential  and  spiritaal  leadership  of  the  world  bj  its  Re- 
deemer and  Lord :  of  a  theology  which  discerns  his  greatness,  and  which 
sets  oyer  against  the  terrible  magnitades  of  human  nuseiy  and  sin  and 
guilt,  the  magnitudes  of  his  person,  his  cross,  his  lordship,  his  final  com- 
ing as  the  Judge  of  mankind.  If  this  Review  is  helpful  to  the  growth 
and  diffusion  of  such  beliefs,  its  theological  purpose  will  be  fulfilled.'' 


BIBLICAL  AND  fflSTORICAL  CRITICISM, 

i 

THE  COSMOGONY  OF  GENESIS. 

A  DEFENSE  AND  A  CBmQUE. 

In  a  paper  contributed  by  me  to  the  "  Sunday  School  Times  "  of  Decem- 
ber 18, 1886  (page  807),  on  the  lesson  taken  from  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis,  I  venturod  to  make  the  statement  that  *'  the  order  of  creative 
events,  as  taught  by  science,  was  fundamentally  different"  from  that 
affirmed  in  the  cosmogony  of  Genesis.  The  limits  of  space  at  my  disposal 
did  not  permit  me  to  explain  in  detail  the  grounds  upon  which  tlus  conclu- 
sion rested ;  and  there  were  doubtless  some  who,  as  they  read  it,  con- 
demned it  as  ill-considered  and  premature.  Certainly,  this  vras  the  posi- 
tion assumed  by  the  writer  of  an  article  on  ^'  Genesis  and  Modem  Science," 
in  another  part  of  the  same  paper  (p.  802),  who  charged  such  theologians 
as  had  committed  themselves  to  a  similar  opinion,  with  an  impatient  dog- 
matism, and  plainly  intimated  that,  in  venturing  to  differ  from  author- 
ities such  as  Professor  Dana  and  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson,  they  were,  in  his  judg- 
ment, guilty  of  unpardonable  temerity  and  presumption.  As  regards  the 
charge  of  dogmatism  —  in  so  far  as  I  may  suppose  that,  though  not,  in- 
deed, mentioned  personally,  I  am  implicated  in  it  —  I  can  only  say  that 
the  conclusion  expressed  in  my  article  was  the  result  of  a  long  and  patient 
examination  of  the  facts  made  some  years  since,  and  aided  by  all  that  the 
most  competent  authorities  on  both  sides  had  written  respecting  them,  — 
an  examination  which  left  upon  my  mind  no  doubt  that,  upon  this  point.  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  in  his  *'  American  Addresses  "  was  substuitially  right,  and 
that  the  advocates  of  the  opposite  view  had  not  succeeded  in  establishing 
their  case.  I  have  never  held  any  h  priori  theory  of  the  ^'  limitation  of 
inspiration  to  purely  spiritual  truths,"  and  would  gladlv  have  been  brought, 
had  the  facts  permitted  it,  to  a  different  conclusion ;  but,  even  after  mak- 
ing every  allowance  for  the  popular,  non-scientific  phraseology  of  Grenesis, 
I  found  it  simply  impossible  honestly  and  straightforwardly  to  compare 
the  record  in  Genesis  with  the  record  as  taught  by  geology  and  astronomy, 
and  to  say  that  the  two,  even  approximately,  coincided.  The  records 
differed ;  and  by  no  legitimate  metiiod  or  artifice  which  I  had  seen  ap- 
plied to  them  could  the  differences  be  made  to  vanish,  or  even  be  shown 
to  be  insignificant.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  unreasonable  to  hold  that  a  theory 
of  inspiration  ought  to  be  consonant  with  the  facts  of  the  Bible  ;  and  in  so 
far  as  I  accept  the  limitation  indicated  above,  I  accept  it  simply  because 
the  facts  force  it  upon  me.  Is  it  then  just  that  men  who  have  obtained 
conclusions  as  to  which,  prior  to  investigation,  they  can  honestiy  say  that 
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they  were  conscious  of  no  pra^'tidicium  whatever,  and  which  they  have 
arrived  at  onlj  after  careful  and  prolonged  inquiry,  should  be  accused  of 
impatience  or  dogmatism  because  they  venture  to  express  and  publish 
them? 

Secondly,  the  charge  is  made  —  not,  of  course,  any  more  than  in  the 
former  case  against  me  personally,  but  against  those  who  think  similarly  — 
of  temerity  and  presumption  in  differing  from  those  who  are  acknowledged 
masters  of  scienee,  such  as  Professor  Dana  and  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson.  There 
seems  here  to  be  a  little  confusion  of  thought.  To  differ  from  such  mas- 
ters of  science,  on  a  point  of  geology  or  palieontology,  would  indeed  be  an 
act  of  presumption  intolerable  in  one  who  was  merely  a  Hebrew  scholar 
or  a  philologist :  but  where,  it  may  be  safely  asked,  is  the  Hebrew  scholar 
or  plulologist  to  be  found  who  does  so  differ  from  them  ?  We  accept, 
gratefully  and  unreservedly,  the  facts  of  the  past  history  of  the  earth,  so 
lucidly  and  admirably  expounded  by  these  masters  of  science  There  is, 
and  can  be,  no  dispute  here  ;  the  dispute  arises  only  when  the  sequence 
thus  expounded  is  compared  with  the  sequence  taught  in  the  first  chapter 
of  Grenesis,  and  the  question  is  mooted.  Do  they  dgree  ?  In  differing 
from  such  scientists,  in  the  answer  given  to  this  question,  I  am  sensible 
of  neither  presumption  nor  temerity.  In  the  first  place,  the  question  is 
no  longer  exclusively  a  scientific  one :  it  is  in  part  a  philological  one. 
Professor  Dana  and  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson  have  a  right  to  Epeak  with  regard  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  record  of  nature  ;  as  a  Hebrew  scholar,  I  claim  a 
similar  right  to  speak  on  the  interpretation  of  the  record  in  Grenesis.  It 
is  impossible  for  me  to  judge  of  the  evidence  bearing  on  the  nature  of 
''  £ozoon  '' ;  all  that  I  can  do  (if  I  have  occasion  to  refer  to  it)  \&  to  quote 
the  opinions  of  eminent  geologists  who  have  discussed  it :  but  I  can  judge 
of  the  meaning  of  a  Hebrew  word,  and  I  deny  the  right  of  men  who  are 
not  philologists  to  impose  upon  the  text  of  Grenesis,  senses  which  Hebrew 
scholarship  shows  to  be  inadmissible.  In  the  second  place,  scientists  are 
themselves  divided  in  the  answer  wliich  they  give  to  the  question  above 
stated.  If  Professor  Dana  and  Sii'  J.  W.  Dftwson  declare  the  record  in 
Genesis  to  be  reconcilable  with  science,  other  scientists,  of  not  inferior 
eminence  to  themselves,  declare  the  contrary.  I  do  not  allude  merely  to 
Professor  Huxley ;  the  Rev.  Charles  Pritchard,  formerly  President  of  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society,  and  now  Savilian  Professor  of  Astronomy 
at  Oxford.  —  the  accomplished  author  of  the  ^^  Hulsean  Lectures  '*  for 
1867  on  *'  Analogies  in  the  Progress  of  Nature  and  Grace,'*  —  expresses 
himself  entirely  in  the  same  sense.^     Where  the  doctors  in  science  thus 

^  In  an  article  in  the  London  Guardian  for  February  10, 1886 :  "  Taken, 
then,  in  this  plain  and  fframmatieal  sense,  this  majestic  F^m,  if  regarded  as 
an  account  of  creation  m  fact,  contains  statements,  which  to  my  apprehension 
are  irreconcilable  with  what  we  at  present  know  of  the  constitation  of  nature  ; 
and  there  is  offered  no  appreciable  hope,  that  I  can  discern,  of  a  reconciliation 
from  future  discoveries.  And  a  htUe  below :  "  That  it  (the  Proem  of 
Genesis)  could  not  originally  have  been  intended  to  give  a  scientific  account  of 
creation  in  its  precise  order,  or  method,  or  limitation  of  time,  I  am  convinced, 
when  I  read  of  (1)  the  existence  of  waters  before  the  appearance  of  the  sun  : 
(2)  the  clothing  oi  the  earth  with  fruit-trees  and  grass,  each  bearine  its  fruity 
before  the  creation  of  the  sun  :  (3)  the  successive  orders  or  stages  of  creation, 
occupying  each  one  single  day."  It  is  right  to  add  that  Professor  Pritchard  is 
"  fully  convinced  of  the  existence  of  a  superhuman  element  running  throughout 
the  Ftoem  from  its  beginning  to  its  end,"  and  that  the  main  part  of  bis  article  — 
too  long  to  transcribe  —  is  occupied  with  an  eloquent  exposition  of  what  is  sub- 
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disagree,  there  is  no  greater  preemnption  in  differing  from  one  than  in 
differing  from  another ;  and  the  humblest  layman  must  decide  between 
them,  to  the  best  of  his  abilities.  Nor,  where  the  question,  as  has  been 
explained,  does  not  touch  a  point  that  could  only  be  determined  by  minute 
technical  knowledge,  need  he  hesitate  to  do  so.  Bespecting  the  facts  dis- 
closed by  science  tiiere  is,  as  has  been  said,  no  dispute.  The  dispute  is 
whether  these  facts  agree  or  do  not  agree  with  the  description  in  Genesis. 
A  person  who,  though  he  may  not  haye  acquired  the  geologbt's  mastery  of 
details,  neyertheless  possesses  an  intelligent  grasp  of  the  past  history  of 
the  solar  system  and  of  this  earth,  as  it  is  taught  by  the  sciences  of  astron- 
omy and  geolo^,  may  be  not  less  capable  of  forming  a  judgment  upon 
this  point  than  Professor  Dana  or  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson.  The  British  juryman 
lacks  all  special  knowledge,  both  of  the  science  of  law  and  of  the  tech- 
nicalities of  the  subject  submitted  to  his  decision ;  neyertheless,  his  gen- 
eral education  enables  him  to  discriminate  between  the  arguments  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  opposing  adyocates,  and  to  determine  upon  which  side 
the  right  lies.  With  not  less  justice  may  one  who  is  at  least  not  wholly 
unacquainted  with  the  teachings  and  methods  of  science  take  upon  himself 
to  decide  whether  the  sequence  taught  in  a  scientific  manual  agrees  or  not 
with  the  sequence  of  Grenesis,  and  whether  the  adyocacy  of  Professor  Hux- 
ley and  Professor  Pritchard  on  the  one  side,  or  of  Professor  Dana  and  Sir 
J.  W.  Dawson  on  the  other,  is  the  more  logical  and  conclusiye.  I  yenture  to 
think  that  it  would  haye  been  more  dignified,  as  well  as  more  adyantageons 
to  the  cause  which  he  had  at  heart,  if  the  writer  in  the  ^^  Sunday  l^ool 
Times  "  had  refuted  the  opposite  yiew,  instead  of  imputing  faults  of 
character  and  temper  to  those  who  held  it. 

The  grounds  for  the  conclusion  expressed  by  me  in  the  '^  Sunday  Scho<d 
Times  "  were  stated  in  an  article  in  the  ^'  Expositor  "  for  January,  1886 ; 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  them  here.  I  need  hardly  say  that  be- 
fore writing  that  article  I  had  carefully  studied  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson's  yiew, 
as  exhibit^  in  his  "  Origin  of  the  World  according  to  Reyelation  and 
Science  "  ;  and  was  compelled  to  own  (for  reasons  which  were  stated)  that  I 
could  not  accept  it  as  satisfactory.  I  was  not,  howeyer,  I  regret  to  say, 
acquainted  wiUi  the  article  of  Professor  Dana  in  the  '^  Bibliotheca  Sacra,*'  ^ 
to  which  my  attention  was  first  called  by  a  notice  in  the  **  Sunday  School 
Times  "  of  December  11  last  The  fame  of  Professor  Dana's  name  led  me 
to  procure  his  article  without  delay :  I  was  eager  to  know  if,  where  so  many 
had  failed,  he  had  succeeded.  The  criticisms  which  the  perusal  of  it  sug- 
gested to  me  must  form  my  excuse  for  the  present  article.  Will  the 
reader  bear  with  me  while  I  endeayor  to  point  out,  as  briefly  as  possible, 
and  I  hope,  without  *^  presumption,*'  in  what  respects  Professor  Dana's 
attempt  appears  to  me  to  haye  failed  ? 

With  the  translation  of  the  Cosmogony,  contained  in  Professor  Dana's 
article  (except  in  one  not  yery  important  particular,  to  be  noticed  presently), 
I  haye  no  iaxlt  to  find.  I  am  also  ready  to  grant  (p.  206)  that  man's  com- 
prehension of  any  idea  communicated  to  him  by  another  is  conditioned  by 
the  amount  and  character  of  the  knowledge  and  beliefs  already  possessed 
by  him.  But  the  accommodation  which  ^his  principle  implies  must  surely 
be  restricted  within  reasonable  limits.    It  cannot,  for  example,  be  regarded 

stantially  a  form  of  the  ^yision**  theory — a  theory  which,  if  the  objections 
or^d  against  it  by  Delitzsoh  are  not  insuperable,  would  seem  to  be  Uie  one 
which  it  would  be  most  reasonable  to  adopt 
»  April,  1886,  pp.  201-224. 
VOL.  vm. — NO.  48.  41 
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as  admissible  to  suppose  that  the  idea  oommmiicated  may  be  —  not  modi- 
fied merely,  hnt -^transformedy  so  as  to  become  in  the  mind  of  the  recip- 
ient something  altogether  diwrimilar  from  the  reality,  and  not  recognizable 
as  a  representation  of  it  Our  only  means  of  learning  what  the  nature  of 
a  communicated  idea  is,  is  the  language  used  by  the  recipient  for  the  pur- 
pose of  expressing  it ;  and  if  the  idea  has  been  transformed  in  his  mind 
m  the  manner  supposed,  there  is  no  revelation  or  communication  of  truth 
whaterer.  If  that  which  the  recipient  expresses  stands  in  no  intelligible 
relation  to  the  reality  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  revelation  to  commu- 
nicate, the  reality  remains  unknown.  Even  where  things  spiritual  are 
denoted  by  material  figures,  there  is  some  relation  or  anal^;y  between  the 
figure  and  the  idea  si^iified,  which  makes  the  figure  an  apt  and  suitable 
expression  of  it.  Much  more  will  this  be  the  case  when  the  truth  to  be 
communicated  belongs  to  the  physical  universe.  The  following  pages  will 
show  in  what  respects  Professor  Dana's  application  of  his  principle  appears 
to  exceed  legitimate  limits,  and  presupposes,  in  fact,  that  the  reality  has  been 
so  disguised,  in  the  course  of  transmission  through  the  mind  of  the  recip- 
ient—  t.  e.,  here,  the  inspired  writer  —  that  the  idea  which  his  words 
convey  stands  in  no  relation  to  it,  and  cannot  be  imagined  to  represent  it. 
Professor  Dana  accepts  the  nebular  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  the 
solar  system,  and  begins  by  seeking  to  accommodate  it  with  the  first  five 
verses  of  Grenesis.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  he  considers,  following 
substantially  Professor  Guyot,^  that  the  terms  '^  earth  "  and  '^  waters  " 
in  ver.  2  do  not  denote  anything  which  we  should  call  by  those  names, 
but  describe  matter,  while  yet  **•  inert,"  prior  to  its  being  endowed  with 
"  force  "  (page  210),  and  the  power  of  molecular  action  (page  208).  Hie 
endowment  with  such  capacities  he  supposes,  observing  the  convertibility, 
established  by  science,  of  light  with  heat  and  electrical  and  chemical  ac- 
tion, to  be  signified  by  the  work  of  the  First  Day.  Thus  he  writes,  page 
209 :  *^  The  fiat.  Let  light  be,  was  consequently  the  beginning  of  light, 
keat,  and  chemical  action  in  matter,  which  matter  till  then  was  inert." 
That  '^ light"  may  have  included,  or  involved,  the  capacity  for  other 
analogous  molecular  activities  need  not  be  disputed.  P^f essor  Dana  does 
not,  however,  state  what  he  conceives  to  have  been  the  condition  of  *'  in- 
ert "  matter.  Yet  we  surely  have  a  right  to  know  what  that  was.  For 
unless  it  was  something  which,  at  least  approximately,  resembled  earth  and 
water,  it  is  impossible  to  grant  that  it  could  have  been  denoted  by  those 
words.  Professor  Gnyot,  indeed  (page  38),  imagines  it  to  have  been 
gaseous.  I  make  bold  here  to  ask  a  question,  which  perhaps  some  phys- 
icist will  be  able  to  answer.  Is  this  correct  scietUificaUy  f  Is  it  afajct 
that  the  matter  of  which  a  gas  is  composed  is  inert  f  1  read  in  Professor 

^  Creation^  1884,  p.  36  :  <<  The  Hebrew  word  mafm  does  not  necessarily  mean 
waters,  but  applies  as  well  to  a  gaseous  atmosphere."  I  reply  without  the 
smallest  misgivms^,  and  in  the  assurance  that  every  Hebrew  seholar,  on  which- 
ever side  of  the  Atlantic  his  home  is,  will  approve  what  I  say :  The  meaning 
of  the  Hebrew  malm  is  perfectly  well  established ;  and  it  can  be  applied  to 
nothing  to  which  the  English  word  <*  water"  could  not  also  be  applied.  (The 
proof  drawn  by  Professor  Guyot  from  Ps.  ozlviii.  5,  is  extraordinary.  How 
could  the  Psalmist  invoke  a  gaseous  atmosphere  to  praise  the  Ix>rd,  which,  ex 
hypothesis  had  ceased  to  exist — being  condensed  into  the  different  heavenly 
bodies  —  countless  ages  previouslv?)  The  explanation  of  earthy  p.  35,  is  not 
less  strained  :  who,  except  in  the  mterests  of  a  theory,  could  have  supposed  it 
to  denote  a  formless  (p.  38)  sphere  of  gas,  —  the  pnmordial  cosmic  material, 
out  of  which  the  universe  was  ultimately  formed  ? 
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Tait's  *^  Lectures  on  Some  Recent  Advapnces  in  Physical  Science  "(London, 
1885,  page  329),  that  **  in  a  mass  pf  hydrogen  at  ordinary  temperature 
4ind  pressure,  every  particle  has  on  an  average  17,700,000,000  collisions 
per  second  with  other  particles."  That,  at  least,  does  not  look  like  '^  in- 
ertness "  I  But  passing  this  objection  by  (as  one  with  which  the  scientist 
most  deal),  and  sdlowing  that  *^  inert "  matter  might  be  gaseons,  is  it  credi- 
ble  that  a  formless  body  of  gas  could  have  been  denoted  by  the  terms 
earth  and  water  ?  This,  however,  is  Professor  Guyot*s  view,  and  I  do 
not  seek  to  impose  it  npon  Professor  Dana.  Professor  Dana  offers  no  defini- 
tion of  the  properties  or  appearance  of  ^^  inert "  matter,  —  of  matter  prior 
to  its  endowment  with  heat  and  other  molecular  activities.  A  competent 
British  scientist,  intimately  acquainted  with  astronomical  physics,  to  whom 
I  have  submitted  this  part  of  the  present  article,  permits  me  to  state  that, 
in  his  judgment,  ^^  inert "  matter  is  inconceivable,  and  unthinkable.  I 
only  ask,  Uieref ore.  Is  it  probable  that  anything  reasonably  capable  of 
being  described  as  '*  earth  "  and  '^  water  "  could  have  existed  at  that  very 
early  stage  in  the  history  of  the  nebula,  when  the  matter  composing  it 
was  still  in  an  "  inert "  condition  ?  To  be  sure,  Professor  Dana  writes, 
<<  the  waters  were  not  literally  waters,  whatever  the  strict  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  word ;  nor  was  the  earth  a  defined  sphere  in  space."  But  what- 
ever license  of  accommodation  in  the  communication  of  truth  to  men  not 
possessed  of  scientific  training  be  conceded,  the  very  nature  of  language 
implies  that  the  terms  used  to  express  it  must  designate  something  r^sant- 
hling^  more  or  less,  that  which  the  persons  using  and  hearing  them  would 
understand  them  to  denote.  Li  fact,  however,  the  text  itself  will  not  ad- 
mit Professor  Dana*8  interpretation.  In  ver.  1,  *'  heavens  "  and  ^^  earth  " 
are  spoken  of.  In  ver.  2,  the  ^^  earth  "is  mentioned  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  ^^  heavens  "  ;  and  immediately  afterwards,  the  *'  deep  "  and 
the  '*  waters  "  are  named,  with  the  Spirit  of  Grod  brooding  ^'  upon  the 
face  of  "  the  latter.  This  mention  of  "  the  earth  "  and  "  waters,"  in 
juxtaposition,  implies  a  contrast,  a  distinction,  between  the  two  (exactly 
as  in  ii.  1,  4,  5,  and  constantly)  that  is  inconsistent  with  a  state  of  matter 
in  which  (if  anything  whatever  can  be  predicated  of  it)  its  parts  and 
qualities  must  have  been  indistinguishable.  With  such  a  state,  also,  the 
idea  of  a  surface  would  appear  to  be  not  less  incompatible.  ^  Earth  " 
and  '^  waters  "  opposed  to  one  another  imply  a  contrast.  Could  any  con- 
tinuous aggregate  of  solid  particles,  such  as  might  be  denoted  by  the  term 
'^  earth,"  have  existed,  prior  to  the  endowment  of  matter  with  *'  force  "  ? 
Could  *^  water,"  or  indeed  any  fluid  whatever,  have  existed  apart  from 
the  molecular  activity  which  we  term  ^^  heat "  ?  The  language  of  ver.  2  ex- 
presses, as  clearly  as  language  can,  that  matter  has  alrei^y  passed  beyond 
the  alleged  "  inert "  stage,  and  has  been  endowed  with  at  least  some  of 
those  energies  which,  according  to  Professor  Dana,  were  only  conferred 
upon  it  afterwards,  when  the  fiat  **  Let  there  be  light "  went  forth.  Pro- 
fessor Dana's  interpretation  of  "  day  "  as  -■  period^  I  am  ready  to  accept 
I  do  not  indeed  feel  sure  that  it  is  right ;  but  (as  I  have  stated  elsewhere), 
I  think  it  reasonable  to  allow  that  it  may  have  been  used  consciously  by 
the  writer  in  a  figurative  sense,  as  a  part  '^  not  of  the  reality,  but  of  the 
representation  " ;  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  recede  from  this  position. 

Of  the  work  of  the  Second  Day,  Professor  Dana,  still  following  Pro- 
fessor Guyot,  offers  an  unusual  explanation.  Instead  of  interpreting,  as 
is  commonly  done,  the  division  of  *^  the  waters  from  the  waters  "  of  the 
separation,  by  an  e^MUise  or  firmament,  of  the  waters  of  the  earth's  sor- 
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face  from  the  waters,  that  is,  the  doads,  above  (or,  as  otiierwise  ex- 
plained, of  the  earth's  molten  surface  from  the  clouds),  he  understands 
it  of  something  far  more  material  and  important,  namely,  the  making  of 
the  earth.  During  the  First  Day,  according  to  the  theory,  the  substimce 
of  the  universe  had  been  diffused,  in  a  highly  attenuated  form,  throu^ 
'^  the  inmiensity  of  space  "  :  the  work  of  the  Second  Day  consisted  in  the 
separation  of  Uie  earth  from  the  diffused  matter  in  which  it  was  involved 
(and,  a  fortiori^  it  may  be  observed  in  passing,  as  Professor  Dana  re- 
marks on  page  203,  the  formation  of  the  8UfC)y  supposed  to  be  denoted  W 
the  '^  division  "  of  "  the  waters  from  the  waters  "  by  the  ^^  firmament 
Is  this  interpretation  credible?  The  ''earth"  has  already  be^i  men- 
tioned in  ver.  2,  —  not  "  formless  and  naught,"  but  "  waste  and  void,"  a 
blank  and  desolate  ^  expanse,  with  the  spirit  of  God  brooding  over  the 
face  of  the  ''  waters."  I  protest  against  tibe  assumption,  which  Professor 
Dana's  theory  involves,  that  an  attenuated  vapor  or  nebula  could  be  de- 
noted in  Hebrew  by  the  word  ''  vraters."  There  is  not  a  word  in  the 
account  of  the  Second  Day  which  expresses,  even  by  implication,  the 
making  of  the  earth.  The  earth  is  already  made  in  ver.  2 ;  it  is  mentioned 
(as  has  been  already  pointed  out)  in  contradistinction  to  ''  the  heaven," 
just  as  in  iL  1,  4,  5  ;  and  it  uniformly  denotes  (both  in  such  cases  and  in 
aU  others)  what  we  should  describe  by  the  same  term.  Certainly,  it 
might  reasonably  be  held  to  describe  our  globe  in  a  less  finished  f  onn 
than  that  in  which  we  know  it,  but  not  when  it  was  so  far  immature  as  to 
be  commingled  with,  and  indistinguishable  from,  the  general  substance  of 
the  universe,  and  that  substance,  too,  as  we  saw,  still ''  inert "  1  The  ordi- 
nary interpretation  of  vers.  6-8  must  be  acquiesced  in.  The  verses  de- 
scribe something  which,  in  the  conception  of  the  narrator,  took  place 
subsequently  to  the  "  making "  of  the  earth,  presupposed  already  in  ver. 
2  ;  and  this,  no  doubt  (without  raising  the  question  whether  the  "  firma- 
ment "  was  conceived  as  solid  or  not),  was  the  separation  of  the  waters 
which  the  Hebrews  regarded  as  stored  in  the  clouds  (vii.  11 ;  Ps.  civ. 
3,  etc.),  from  the  waters  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.^ 

1  The  idea  conveyed  to  a  Hebrew  reader  by  the  words  in  ver.  2,  rendered  in 
the  Revised  Yersioii  **  waste  and  void,"  appears  from  a  comparison  of  the  two 
other  passages  in  which  they  appear  together  (and  in  which  alone  the  second 
word  "void"  is  used  besides  m  the  Old  Testament).    In  ' 


Isa.  zxxiv.  11,  the 
desolation  impending  over  the  country  of  £dom  is  announced  in  the  words, 
**  and  he  shall  stretch  over  it  the  line  of  tuasteness  ('  tohu  '),  and  the  plummet 
(lit.  the  stones)  of  voidness  (<  boha  ')."  And  Jeremiah,  depicting  the  condi^ 
tion  to  which  he  sees  Judah  about  to  be  reduced,  uses  the  same  words  :"  I  be- 
held the  earth,  and  lo,  it  was  loaste  and  void  ;  and  the  heavens,  and  they  had  no 
light.  I  beheld  the  mountains,  and  lo  they  trembled,  and  all  the  hills  moved 
to  and  fro  "  (Jer.  iv.  23^.  It  is  evident  that  the  words  describe,  not  a  form- 
less and  invisiole  mass  ox  gas  (Gayot,  p.  38),  but  a  blank  and  desolate  tract  of 
country. 

^  In  this  connection  occurs  the  inadequate  translation  alluded  to  above.  The 
expression  in  ver.  20,  ''  in  the  open  firmament  of  heaven,"  cannot  be  quoted  as 
evidence  that  the  "  firmament  was  not  conceived  by  the  author  of  the  Cos- 
mogony as  a  solid  expanse.  The  expression  is  literally  (as  the  margin  of  the 
Revised  Version  states),  "  on  the  face,"  or  "  in  the  firont "  of  the  firmament 
(or  expanse)  of  heaven.  On  the  face  is  the  same  phrase  as  in  vers.  2,  29 ;  Lev. 
xiv.  7,  (lit.  "  upon  the  face  of  the  field  ")  ;  £zek.  xxxii.  4,  xxxiii.  27,  and  re- 
peatedly :  in  these  passages  it  denotes  position  in  front  of  a  horizontal  snr&oe 
viewed  from  above  ;  elsewhere  it  denotes  position  in  front  of  an  object  viewed 
from  the  same  level  (for  example,  Gren.  xxiii.  19,  and  often,  in  the  definition  of 
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Passing  by,  for  the  present,  the  work  of  the  Third  Day,  we  come  to 
that  of  the  Fourth  Day, — the  creation  of  luminaries.  The  di£Biculty  which 
the  work  of  this  d»v  occasions,  in  every  attempt  to  accommodate  Uie  neb- 
ular theory  to  the  Cosmogony  of  Grenesis,  is  well  known.  Sir  J.  W.  Daw- 
son labors  strenuously,  though  unsuccessfuUy,  to  overcome  it  Professor 
Dana  seems  strangely  unaware  of  its  magnitude.  Considering  the  pur- 
pose of  the  luminaries  to  have  been  to  mark  seasons  and  other  divisions 
of  time,  all  that  he  says,  with  reference  to  it,  is,  '^  The  great  purpose  of 
the  sources  of  light  was,  therefore,  accomplished  by  them,  whether  they 
were  '  made,'  or  made  to  appear."  Is  there,  then,  no  difference  between 
making  and  making  to  appear  ?  Or  is  Hebrew  incapable  of  expressing 
the  idea  "  appear  '*  ?  The  idea  is  expressed  by  one  of  the  commonest 
words  in  the  language,  a  word  occurring  in  this  very  chapter.  Here,  on 
the  contrary,  the  writer  expresses,  as  e^)licitly  as  it  is  possible  for  lan- 
guage to  do,  his  sense  that  the  luminaries  had  no  existence  prior  to  the 
Foi^th  Day,  and  that  the  work  of  the  Fourth  Day  consisted  in  their 
formation.  '<  And  God  said.  Let  there  be  luminaries  in  the  firmament 
of  heaven  to  divide  the  day  from  the  night,  etc.  .  .  .  And  Ghd  made  the 
two  great  luminaries.  •  •  •  And  Ghd  set  them  in  the  firmament  of  heaven 
to  give  light  upon  the  earth,"  etc.  (vers.  14-18).  Had  the  writer  meant 
'*  appear,  it  would  have  been  easy  for  him  to  write,  '^  Let  the  luminaries 
appear  in  the  firmament  of  heaven,"  as  he  has  written  in  ver.  9,  '*  and  let 
the  dry  land  appear  J*  And  if  there  were  any  doubt  as  to  the  meaning 
of  ^  it  is  removed  by  the  word  made  in  ver.  16,  which  is  perfectly  un- 
ambiguous and  distinct^  Naturally  the  term  used  leaves  it  open  whether 
the  luminaries  were  ^^  created,"  or  formed  out  of  preexisting  matter ;  in 
the  latter  case,  both  it  and  the  following  set  might  be  reasonably  used  to 
denote  the  whole  process  of  condensation,  and  adjustment  of  orbits  and 
distances,  by  whidi,  according  to  Laplace's  theory,  the  ''  heavens  ^  and 
earth,"  as  we  know  them,  were  slowly  formed  out  of  the  primitive  nebula. 
A  majestic  conception,  which  the  imagination  fails,  even  remotely,  to 
realize,  witliin  the  gigantic  limits  of  space  and  time  which  it  implies,  but 
which  the  reverentiid  theist  contemplates  with  humility  and  awe  I  Grand, 
however,  as  the  conception  is,  it  cannot  be  accommodated  to  vers.  14-18, 
on  account  of  the  contradiction  which,  when  the  attempt  is  made,  at  once 
arises  with  the  earlier  part  of  the  narrative.  For,  according  to  vers.  9-13, 
vegetation  had  appeared  upon  the  earth  on  the  Third  Day,  that  is,  an  en- 
tire ''  period  "  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  sun.  This,  as  Professor  Dana 
naturally  admits  (page  203),  is  inconsistent  with  Laplace's  theory.  For, 
if  the  different  bodies  constituting  the  solar  system  were  (as  the  theory 
supposes)  formed  by  the  gradual  condensation  of  diffused  matter,  one 
member  of  the  system,  namely,  the  earth,  could  not  have  consolidated, 

a  locality)  ;  here  it  denotes  position  m  front  of  a  surface  (or  expanse)  viewed 
from  below.  (The  argument  in  this  note  is  not  directed  to  show  that  the  He- 
brew raqia  denotes  of  necessity  a  solid  surface,  bat  only  to  show  that  the  ex- 
pression ^  in  the  open  firmament  of  heaven,"  in  the  English  Version,  cannot  be 
appealed  to  as  proof  of  the  contrary.) 

^  It  never  means  appointed^  except  where  the  ''appointing"  involves  the 
*^  making  "  of  something  which  did  not  exist  before,  as  ''  made  priests  for  the 
hi^plaoes  "(IK.  xiiL  33)  ;  of  course,  the  "  priests,"  as  such,  did  not  ex- 
ist before.    So  the  Romans  said,  *'  crtare  magistratnm." 

*  The  limitation  of  the  '^  stars  "  at  the  end  of  ver.  16  to  the  planets^  which  has 
been  suggested  (thoorii  not  by  Professor  Dana),  is  arbitrary,  and  contrary  to 
Hebrew  usage :  see  wn.  xv.  5 ;  xiiL  17,  etc 
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mnd  have  so  far  cooled,  as  to  permit  vegetation  to  grow  apon  it,  at  a  stage 
when  as  yet  the  sun  was  not  "  made/'  or  <'  set "  in  the  heavens.  At  a 
period  when  vegetation  was  abundant  apon  the  earth  the  substance  of  the 
sun  must  have  been  so  far  concentrated  and  condensed,  that  it  was  abeady, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  ''made."  The  difficulty  arising  from  the 
'*  making  "  of  the  sun  being  assigned  to  the  Fourth  Thj,  Professor  Dana 
only  evades  by  attaching  to  the  simplest  and  most  ordinary  of  Hebrew 
words  a  sense  which  they  do  not  bear. 

With  respect  to  the  order  in  which  living  organisms  appeared  upon  ^ 
earth,  Professor  Dana  writes  (page  215)  :  ''  The  succession  in  the  living 
tribes  given  in  the  chapter  is :  (1)  Plants  (third  day)  ;  (2)  Invertebrates 
and  the  lower  Vertebrates  (fifth  day)  ;  (3)  Mammals,  or  the  higher  Ver- 
tebrates (first  half  of  the  sixth  day) ;  Man,  the  head  of  mammals  (second 
half  of  the  sixth  dav).  This  course  of  progress  accords  in  a  general  way 
with  the  readings  of  science ;  and  the  accordance  is  exact  with  the  succes- 
sion made  out  for  the  earhest  species  of  these  grand  divisions,  if  we 
except  the  division  of  birds,  about  which  there  is  doubt"  It  will  be  recol- 
lected, now,  that  the  plants  ascribed  in  the  Cosmogony  to  the  third  day  are, 
in  particular,  grass,  herbs  (that  is,  vegetation  more  generally),  and  fruit- 
trees.  This  division  is  evidently  borrowed  from  popular  use,  and  it  would 
be  unfair  to  limit  each  particular  with  scientific  rigour.  But  the  terms 
must  be  interpreted  with  reasonable  fidelity :  though  the  ''  trees,"  for  in- 
stance, may  not  have  included  every  species  —  or,  indeed,  many  species  — 
which  has  since  appeared,  the  term  must  be  held  to  have  been  intended 
to  denote  something  which  in  nature  and  appearance  resembled  ''  trees," 
and  could  bona  fide  be  described  by  the  name.  The  narrator  implies,  jnore- 
over,  not  that  the  germs  only  of  such  herbs  and  trees  were  generated  on 
the  third  day,  but  that  the  herbs  and  trees  themselves  were  then  produced : 
''  And  the  earth  brought  forth  grass,  herb  yielding  seed  after  its  kind,  and 
the  tree  yielding  &uit,  wherein  is  the  seed  thereof,  after  his  kind :  and 
Grod  saw  that  it  was  good.  And  there  was  evening,  and  there  was  morn- 
ing, —  day  third."  Can  words  express  more  plainly  that,  in  the  concep- 
tion of  the  narrator,  vegetation,  including  the  higher  kinds  of  plants,  such 
as  fruit-trees,  had  appeared  on  the  earth  dming  the  third  day,  two  days 
—  that  is,  ex  hypothesis  two  periods  —  prior  to  the  first  appearance  of  an- 
imal life,  on  the  fifth  day  ?  I  ask  Professor  Dana,  Is  this  in  accordance 
with  the  teaching  of  science  ?  Certainly  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
teaching  of  his  own  ''  Manual  of  Geology."  I  there  find  it  stated  that  land 
plants  (such  as  alone  are  indicated  by  the  words  of  Grenesb)  first  appear 
eontemporaneously  with  such  Invertebrata  as  mollusks,  corals,  and  crus- 
taceans, and  that  prior  to  this  period  nothing  but  the  remains  of  marine 
plants  are  discoverable  in  the  earth's  strata.^     Not  a  word  is  said  on  even 

^  Manual  of  Geology  (ed.  3\  p.  157,  where  with  reference  to  the  g^raphite  of 
the  earliest  or  Laurentian  rocks,  which  Professor  Dana  regards  as  *'  strong  evi- 
dence that  plants  of  some  kind,  if  not  also  animals  [is  this  in  agreement  with 
Genesis  ?],  were  abundant,"  the  words  occur :  **  The  plants  most  have  been  the 
lowest  cryptogams,  or  flowerless  species  ;  and  mainly  at  least  marine  alge  or 
seaweeds  ;  for  the  Primordial  beds  next  succeeding  contain  remains  of  nothing 
higher.  This  argument  from  the  Primordial  examples  excludes  all  mosses, 
and  the  ordinary  terrestrial  plants  ;  but  not  necessarily  lichens,  since  these  grow 
in  dry  places,  etc."  Even  through  the  main  periods  of  the  Lower  Silurian,  in 
which  the  radiates,  mollasks,  etc.,  appear,  *<alg»  or  seaweeds,  of  the  kind 
called  fucoids,  are  the  only  forms  observed  "  (pp.  169, 186)  :  the  first  traces  of 
fern-like  land  plants  are  named  on  pp.  197, 198.    Similarly  Geikie,  Text  Book  of 
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the  probable  existence  of  land  plants,  except,  indeed,  lichens  (which  aie 
treated,  page  157,  as  possible),  prior  to  the  age  of  the  Invertebrata.  Bat 
admitting  the  imperfection  of  the  geological  record,  and  the  possibility 
therefore  that  a  land  vegetation  may  have  then  existed,  I  ask  Professor 
Dana,  Is  it  probable,  and  in  accordance  with  the  system  and  analogy  of 
nature,  as  disclosed  by  science,  that  such  vegetation  should  have  been 
sufficiently  advanced,  in  this  pre-Cambrian  period,  to  include  fruit-trees  ? 
not  cryptogams  merely,  but  ''  trees  yielding  fruit  wherein  was  the  seed 
thereof"? 

The  difficulty  respecting  birds  (which  are  assigned  in  Genesis  to  the  day 
before  mammals)  is  admitted  by  Professor  Dana,^  and  need  not  therefore 
be  dwelt  upon. 

Professor  Dana  continues :  **  Science  might  say  that  the  principles  of 
zoological  classification  would  have  been  coi^ormed  to  more  closely,  if  the 
woHl  of  the  fifth  day  had  ended  with  the  Invertebrates,  leaving  all  the 
Vertebrates  to  the  sixth  day.  But  thb  arrangement,  viewed  in  the  light 
of  the  philosophy  of  history,  is  no  improvement,  since  the  record,  like  the 
rest  of  the  Bible,  has  special  reference  to  Man,  in  whom  is  the  consum- 
mation of  all  history."  Thus  the  faets,  though  revealed,  are  misrepre^ 
sented,  for  the  sake  of  a  theory !  Tlie  lower  Vertebrates,  which  appeared 
really  during  the  sixth  period,  are  transferred  to  the  preceding  period,  on 
account  of  Uie  closer  adSfinity  subsisting  between  the  higher  Vertebrates 
and  Man !  Is  thb  consistent  with  a  revelation  in  which  the  sequence  of 
events  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  features  ?  Stranger  things,  however, 
follow.  ^  The  sixth  day's  work  includes  only  that  particular  division  of 
Vertebrates  to  which  Mian  himself  belongs,  whose  common  characteristic, 
that  of  suckling  their  youne,  is,  through  the  feelings  of  subjection,  rever> 
ence,  and  affection  it  occasions,  of  the  highest  value  as  a  means  of  bind- 
ing child  to  parent,  man  to  man,  and  man  to  his  Maker."  The  sixth 
day's  work  includes  ^'  all  creeping  things  (r^mes)  of  the  ground."  There 
may  be  a  little  uncertainty  as  to  how  much  this  term  exactly  comprises  ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  includes  reptiles.  Keil,  for  instance, 
writes,  '*  rhnes  includes  the  small  land  animals  which  move  without  feet, 
or  whose  feet  are  imperceptible,  reptiles,  insects,  and  vermin,  and  is  in 
ver.  25  distinguished  by  the  addition  '  of  the  earth '  from  the  reptiles  of 
the  water  (ver.  21)."  ^  Delitzsch,  while  giving  the  same  definition,  thinks 
that  the  term  may  also  have  included  '*  such  smaller  land  animals  as  cling 
more  closely  to  the  ground."  There  is  no  passage  which  determines  this 
question  conclusively ;  but  the  extension  suggested  by  Delitzsch  is  not  im- 
probable. It  is,  however,  undoubted  that  the  term  includes,  and  includes 
mdeed  primarily,  creeping  reptiles  and  insects.*    Do  I  learn,  then,  on  the 

Otology  (1885),  p.  660,  with  reference  to  the  Silurian  system  :  «  The  plants  as 

Ct  recovered  are  chiefly  focoids. . . .  Traces,  however,  of  a  higher  vegetati<ni 
ve  been  discovered,  which  are  of  special  interest  as  being  the  earliest  known 
remains  of  a  land-flora**     (The  italics  in  these  extracts  are  mine.) 

^  P.  223.  <<  Tl^  eiistenoe  of  Birds  before  the  earliest  Mammals  is  not  proved, 
though  believed  by  some  paleontologists  on  probable  evidence." 

^  So,  also,  Gesenius  (''reptiles")  :  his  opinion  is  not  quoted  correctly  in 
Guyot,  pp.  120^  121. 

*  It  occurs  m  popular  classifications  of  the  animal  kingdom,  by  the  side  of 
^beasts,  fowl,  and  fishes"  (1  K.  iv.  33  ;  £z.  xxxviii.  20;  Hos.  ii.  18  ;  cf.  Gen. 
ix.  2  \UL  wherewith  the  ground  creq)eihk\\  The  most  conspicuous  and  abun- 
dant species  of  the  animal  kingdom  in  the  East,  when  beasts,  fowl,  and  fishes 
have  been  excluded,  would  be  reptiles  and  insects.    The  limitation  of  rhus 
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Mthority  of  Professor  Dana,  that  reptiles  and  insects  are  mamTnaliay  and 
that  they  suckle  tlieir  young  ?  The j  most  do  so  if  his  argument  to  ac- 
count for  the  transference  of  the  lower  Yertehrates  from  the  sixth  to  the 
fifth  day  he  a  sound  one.  For  if  the  theory  he  true,  that  the  work  of  the 
sixth  day  has  heen  artificially  limited  for  a  special  purpose,  the  limitation 
must  have  heen  adequate  to  the  purpose  desired.  But  while  reptiles 
{which  are  Vertebrata)  and  insects,  neither  of  which  suckle  their  young, 
remain  as  part  of  the  work  of  the  sixth  day,  this  purpose  would  not  ap- 
pear to  have  heen  secured.  If  reptiles  and  insects  are  worthy  of  heing 
created  on  the  same  day  as  man,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  Birds, 
if  (as  the  hypothesis  itself  tacitly  admits)  they  were  actually  a  creation  of 
the  same  day,  should  have  heen  artificiaJly  relegated  to  the  day  previous. 
There  would  have  heen  the  greater  reason  (had  the  theory  heen  a  true 
one)  for  transferring  the  '^  creeping  things  "  to  an  earlier  stage,  hecause  in 
point  of  fact  they  aetuaUy  appear  then  —  reptiles  and  insects  heing  hoth 
abundant  (if  I  may  be  pardoned  for  saying  so)  even  before  the  earliest 
mammals,  in  the  carboniferous  period ! 

There  follow  two  admirable  and  delightful  pages  (216,  217),  where 
the  reader  listens  to  Professor  Dana  expounding,  as  only  a  master  can, 
some  of  those  marvelous  principles  of  correlation  and  continuity  which 
science  has  taught  us  to  find  (and  expect)  in  nature. 

In  the  pages  which  remain,  there  are  some  points  which  might  be  criti- 
dsed ;  but  they  are  either  of  subordinate  importance,  or  merely  involve 
the  restatement  of  some  previous  position.^ 

Professor  Dana  is  too  sound  and  genuine  a  scientist  to  deflect  the  facts 
of  science,  even  by  a  hairVbreadth,  for  the  sake  of  harmonizing  them  with 
the  Book  of  Genesis ;  he  does  not  hesitate,  in  order  to  gain  tibe  same  oh* 
ject,  to  deflect  the  sense  which  the  text  of  Grenesis  legitimately  expresses. 
it  may  be  unreservedly  admitted  that  he  does  this  under  the  plea  that  his 
theory  of  accommodation  justifies  it,  and  in  the  conviction  that  he  is  doing 
no  violence  to  the  text  of  Genesis.  But  our  only  knowledge  of  the  ideas 
which  the  sacred  writers  received  is  obtained  from  the  language  in  which 
they  have  expressed  them ;  and  our  only  means  of  determining  the  sense 
which  this  is  intended  to  convey  is  by  observing  attentively  the  usage  of 
Scripture.  Were  the  Hebrew  words  concern^  of  rare  occurrence,  or 
doubtful  signification,  were  there  any  ambiguity  of  construction  or  sense, 

here  to  the  ''smaller  quadrupeds  of  the  land  "  (Sir  J.  W.  Dawson  in  the  Ex- 
poiitor,  April,  1886,  p.  297)  cannot  be  sustained.  The  text  of  Grenesis  roen- 
tions  expresiAy,  and  more  than  once,  **aU  the  creeping  things  of  the  ground," 
**  all  creeping  things  that  creep  upon  the  earth." 

^  For  mstance,  the  text  of  Genesis  nses  bdrd\  create,  with  reference  to  the 
creation  of  matter,  animal  life,  and  man.  If,  now,  it  be  true  (p.  219),  that  the 
use  of  this  term  implies  in  some  special  sense  divine  intervention,  it  is  arbitrary 
to  transfer  this  intervention,  in  the  second  case,  from  the  production  of  animal 
life  (as  in  Gen.  i.  21)  to  that  of  ''life"  ^nerally  (p.  219,  line  6)  ;  that  is,  of 
vegetable  not  less  than  of  animal  life.  It  would  have  been  natural  to  bring 
Professor  Dana's  statement  into  harmony  with  the  text  of  Grenesis  by  the  sup- 
position that  "  animal  "  had  accidentally  fiJIen  out  before  "  life  "  in  theline 
quoted  ;  but  the  same  words  exactly  are  used  in  the  passage  of  Professor  Guy- 
ot's  work  referred  to  (Creation,  p.  128  ;  cf.  p.  30),  and  appear  there  to  be  in- 
tentional. It  is  doubtless  true  that  even  plant-life  has  never  been  produced  by 
science  from  dead  matter  ;  but  so  far  as  any  argument  can  be  based  npon  tiie 
use  of  bdra\  this  cannot  be  claimed  to  be  affirmed  by  the  lang^uaffe  of  Grenesis  ; 
for  bdrd*  is  not  used  there  with  reference  to  the  production  of  puints. 
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the  latitude  claimed  would  be  cheerfully  and  cordially  granted.  But  no 
Buch  doubt  or  ambiguity  exists.  Professor  Dana's  accommodation  of  the 
nebular  theory  to  Uie  Cosmogony  of  Grenesis  is  purchased  at  too  high  a 
price.  It  implies  that  in  yer.  2  ^'  earth  "  and  "  waters  "  denote  nothing 
resembling  what  those  words  expressed  to  the  ancient  Hebrew,  but  mat- 
ter in  tha4;  unimaginable  condition  when  it  was  not  yet  endowed  with 
*^  force  '* ;  that  the ''  waters  "  in  ver.  6  denote  not  what  die  Hebrcrws  knew 
as ''  water,*'  but  matter  in  another  and  different  stage  of  existence,  namely, 
the  attenuated  substance  of  the  universe  while  yet  diffused  in  space  ;  that 
be  and  made  in  vers.  14, 16  mean  appear  and  made  to  appear  (set  in 
ver.  17  is  not  exphuned) ;  and  that  when  it  b  said  that  on  the  Third 
Day  the  earth  brought  forth  grass,  herbs,  and  fruit-trees,  the  meaning 
really  is,  that  it  broii^t  forth  different  species  of  searweed,  and  the  low- 
liest, seedless  types  of  land  vegetation.  Those  who  know  the  genius  of 
the  Hebrew  language  will  concede  what  is  possible  ;  but  there  is  a  point 
beyond  which  their  concessions  cannot  go.  All  this  is  as  impossible  in 
Hebrew  as  it  would  be  in  English.  The  Cosmogony  of  Grenesis  has  not 
yet  been  reconciled  with  the  nebular  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem, and  with  the  succession  of  life  upon  this  globe,  as  these  are  at 
present  taught  by  science.  Those  scientists  who  hold  that  they  have 
succeeded  in  so  reconciling  it,  are  true  to  science ;  they  do  not  realize  the 
violence  which  they  are  doing  to  human  language  as  the  vehicle  and  ex- 
ponent of  thought ;  they  do  not  perceive  that  lAiey  are  silently  substitut- 
ing for  the  sense  expressed  by  the  author  of  the  Cosmogony  an  altogether 
different  sense,  such  as  the  theory  requires. 

That  there  is  much  in  the  theology  of  Professor  Dana's  article  with 
which  I  cordially  concur,  and  which  I  rejoice  to  see  expressed  by  him,  I 
need  hardly  pause  to  remark.  My  views  of  the  positive  value  of  the  Cos- 
mogony have  been  indicated  in  the  article  in  the  ^'  Expositor,"  which  has 
been  already  referred  to,  and  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  repeat  them  here. 
As  I  have  said,  I  would  gladly  have  contended  for  more,  had  the  facts 
been  such  as  to  afford  me  the  smallest  hope  of  success.  What  the  facts 
are,  has  been  frankly  and  honestly  stated  with  reference  to  some  of  their 
most  salient  features,  by  Professor  Pritchard.  I  do  not  seek  for  discrep- 
ancies in  the  Biblical  narrative ;  but  where  they  exist,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  only  wise  and  ridit  course  in  the  Christian  apologist  u  truthfully  and 
fearlessly  to  acknowledge  them. 

S*  £•  Driver* 

Chbist  Chubch,  Oxfobd,  Enolahd. 
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System  of  Christian  Ethics.  By  Dr.  I.  A.  Dornkr.  Edited  by  Dr.  A. 
DoRNBR.  Translated  by  Professor  C.  M.  Mead,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  R.  T. 
CuKNiNOHAM,  M.  A    Pp.  zx,  616.    New  York  :Scribner&Welford.    1887. 

About  four  fifths  of  this  volume  was  dictated  by  the  author  before  his 
death,  and  appears  without  substantial  change.  The  remainder,  including 
the  discussion  of  the  Family,  the  State,  anid  the  Church,  is  from  notes 
taken  in  the  lecture-room  in  1879.    Professor  Mead  has  translated  as 
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far  as  page  224,  and  Mr.  Ciinningham  from  that  point  to  the  end  of  the 
work. 

An  affectionate  tribute  to  Dr.  Domer,  in  the  preface  written  bj  Pro- 
fessor Mead,  sets  the  great  theologian  before  us  as  a  symmetrical,  gentle, 
patient,  saintly  Christian,  whose  (maracter  and  opinions  were  in  perfect 
agreement.  The  sketch  of  his  actiyity  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  and  mis- 
sionary operations,  in  addition  to  his  lectures  and  publications,  impresses 
one  with  the  prodigious  amount  of  labor  he  performed  in  a  spirit  of  hum- 
ble consecration  to  the  service  of  Christ  and  his  church,  nUher  than  of 
personal  ambition. 

The  characteristic  of  his  ethical  system  is  its  comprehenfflveness  of 
view.  The  realization  of  man's  ethical  worth  in  personal  and  social  life, 
under  the  gospel  and  within  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  goes  out  beyond 
narrow  and  one-sided  theories  to  the  completeness  of  the  moral  life  in  aH 
its  relations.  As  the  author's  plan  unfolds,  it  is  seen  that  no  important 
element  of  the  moral  constitution  of  man,  and  no  essential  condition  of 
his  life  in  the  world  and  under  Christianity,  is  overlooked. 

The  work  is  on  the  field  of  Christian  Ethics,  and  after  a  statement  of 
the  meaning  of  morality  as  including  the  Good,  the  Law  or  Duty,  and 
Virtue,  there  is  a  careful  consideration  of  the  relation  of  Christian  to 
philosophical  ethics,  which  Ib  shown  to  be  a  relation  not  of  antagonism,  nor 
of  identity,  but  of  lower  and  higher  stages  in  the  same  process.  Philo- 
sophical ethics  ^^  never  gets  essentially  beyond  the  Ought,  the  moral  re- 
quirement," while  Christianity  *<  affirms  that  it  carries  in  itself  the  real 
operative  principle  of  virtue."  There  is  added  to  natural  ethics  the  his^ 
torical  church  in  the  person  of  Christ  and  the  kingdom  of  God  bringing 
the  real  forces  of  divine  truth  and  love  upon  the  conscience  and  will  of 
man  for  his  moral  perfection. 

Morality  is  grounded  in  the  idea  of  Grod,  the  ultimate  thought,  which 
IS  necessary  to  the  mind,  being  that  the  ethical  has  absolutely  die  highest 
worth  as  compared  with  all  other  conceptions,  and  that  it  necessarily  re- 
quires existence.  '^  The  meaning  of  absolute  obligation  is  just  this,  that 
for  the  obligatory  thing  a  real  existence  is  demanded."  The  ethical  is 
also  the  inmost  principle  of  the  divine  being  ruling  all  his  attributes. 
And  in  this  ethical  conception  of  God  his  personality  is  necessarily 
given.  It  is  then  shown  that  Love  is  the  Essence  of  Grod's  moral  nature. 
Transition  is  thus  made  to  the  world.  '^  God,  as  being  holy  love,  wills  that 
there  be,  distinct  from  Himself,  a  world  designed  for  morality,  as  also 
morality  is  designed  for  it."  God,  therefore,  wOls  a  natural  world  as  place 
and  opportunity,  and  a  multiplicity  of  persons  with  rational  and  moral 
powers,  who  are  distinct  from  each  other  yet  bound  together  by  common 
endowments  and  interests.  Among  these  persons  a  moral  process  is 
initiated,  in  view  of  ends  to  be  attained  which  are  seen  to  be  obligatoiy  be- 
cause worthy  of  men. 

Upon  the  basis  of  man's  native  powers,  physical,  psychical,  and  rar 
tional,  the  great  variety  of  individuals  is  developed,  which  gives  the  true 
social  unity,  or  ethical  cosmos  —  an  organism  which  is  the  union  of  what 
is  common  and  what  is  individuaL  The  origin  of  the  peculiarities  of 
different  persons  is  traced,  in  a  highly  interesting  chapter,  to  sex,  temper- 
ament, race-distinctions  (which  may  have  originaled  in  temperament),  and 
talents.  The  common  interests  of  men  furnish  a  strengthening  bond  of 
union.  Self-preservation  requires  mutual  services  in  the  subjugation  of 
nature  and  the  development  of  industries  which  create  a  framework  for 
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moral  deyelopment.  The  necessity  arises,  also,  for  marriage,  bonds  of 
kinship  and  friendship,  tribal  life  leading  to  the  State,  traffic,  barter,  and 
commerce.  All  this  is  the  condition  of  ethical  development  rather  than 
its  end.  Hedonistic  ethics  converts  these  means,  the  goods  which  become 
available,  into  the  end  or  absolute  good. 

To  man,  thus  conditioned  and  sorrounded,  Qod  brings  the  law  of  moral 
obligation,  which  the  moral  sense  recognizes  and  the  moral  impulse  seeks 
to  realize.  The  law  is  found  to  be  divine  by  reason  of  its  necessity, 
absoluteness,  and  universality.  There  can,  therefore,  be  no  real  conflict 
of  duties.  Conscience,  the  correlate  of  law,  is  an  aptitude  of  man's 
rational  constitution,  but  requires  growth  or  education  in  a  world  of  actual 
relations  and  obligations.  Freedom  is  the  essential  condition  of  moral 
action,  which  to  be  moral,  must  be  intelligently  chosen  and  pursued  in 
freedom.  Freedom  is  not  pure  determinism,  the  necessary  result  of  cal- 
culable causes,  nor  is  it  pure  indeterminism,  the  negation  of  motive,  habit, 
and  character.  True  freedom  is  not  merely  the  choosing  but  the  real- 
izing of  the  highest  good,  a  definite  moral  <Jbaracter  being  developed,  to 
which  the  choice  of  evil  becomes  more  and  more  a  moral  impossibility. 

The  practical  goal  of  moral  action  is  the  ethical,  as  distinguished  from 
the  natural  order  of  the  world,  and  is  best  understood  as  the  kingdom  of 
Grod,  or  of  an  organized  life  of  love  in  the  world,  in  which  nature  is 
made  subservient  to  moral  ends.  It  includes  a  living  filial  intercourse  be- 
tween €rod  and  man,  the  right  reg^nlation  of  the  energies  of  man  so  that 
they  become  virtuous  energies,  and  the  moral  upbuilding  of  human  life  in 
moral  communities  which  are  the  outgrowth  of  the  imperfect  natural 
communities. 

The  stage  of  law  or  right  is  preparatory,  and  therefore  incomplete, 
especially  in  consequence  of  disobedience  or  sin,  by  which  advance  under 
law  is  hindered,  and  the  moral  faculties  of  man  are  disordered.  It 
is,  therefore,  necessary  that  Qod  should  communicate  himself,  brining 
the  divine  into  the  human  that  the  human  may  become  divine.  The 
revelation  of  the  wiU  and  character  of  Grod  is  completed  in  the  Incar- 
nation, which  rives  to  the  world  the  Grod-man.  He  is  unique  both  in 
his  relation  to  God  and  to  man.  In  Him  dwells  a  reconciling  and  per- 
fecting power,  and  the  power  of  establishing  through  the  Spirit  the  king>- 
dom  of  Grod,  or  that  absolute  moral  organism  in  which  is  realized  the 
ideal  both  of  the  individual  and  of  the  whole  world.  Christ  is  the  per- 
sonal law  of  faith  and  life ;  the  all-embracing  virtuey  and  as  such  has 
become  the  personal  sacrifice  for  our  race  towards  Gk>d  ;  and  the  king  of 
love  b^^inning  the  kingdom  of  Gk>d  and  endowed  with  infinite  fullness 
of  power. 

Man,  in  relation  to  Christ,  has  regenerating  faith,  the  cardinal  receptive 
virtue ;  love,  the  cardinal  productive  virtue  of  the  taiU  ;  and  wisdom  (or 
hope)  which  united  with  love  is  the  cardinal  productive  virtue  of  the  tn- 
teUect,  Under  Christian  wisdom  or  hope  is  an  admirable  discussion  of 
pessimism  and  optimism  in  contrast  wi^  the  Christian  expectation  of  a 
gradual  subjugation  of  evil  by  the  power  of  faith  and  love. 

The  maintenance  of  the  Christian  personality  is  considered  in  its  relation 
to  Grod,  to  itself,  and  to  others.  Under  the  Christian's  relation  to  Grod 
the  place  of  ascetics,  vows,  meditation,  prayer,  the  Lord's  day,  and  confes- 
sion of  faith  are  extensively  treated.  Under  the  Christian's  relation  to 
himself,  self-love  is  defined,  and  shown  to  include  care  for  physical  exist- 
ence and  for  virtuous  happiness,  partly  through  recreation,  for  ownership 
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ol  property  (aa  enabling  the  Christian  to  take  his  part  in  the  sabjngation 
of  the  world),  for  culture,  for  truthfulness,  and  for  the  choice  of  a  voca- 
tion. The  questions  which  naturally  arise  under  these  topics  are  thor- 
ooghly  debated.  Under  the  Christian's  relation  to  others  is  considered  the 
proportion  of  oommunicatiye  goodness  and  recipient  lore.  The  grace 
and  duly  of  right  receiving  is  emphasized.  The  settlement  of  strifes  and 
the  regulation  of  social  intercourse  are  briefly  treated.  The  closing  di- 
vision treats  of  the  kingdom  of  Gk>d  which  is  the  union  of  moral  commu- 
nities into  one  organism.  It  exists  in  three  main  portions,  the  Household, 
the  State,  and  the  Church.  Discussion  of  the  household,  which  is  the 
fundamental  moral  conmiunity,  opens  the  subjects  of  marriage  and  divorce, 
which  are  treated  at  length,  the  family,  hospitality,  and  the  relation  of 
masters  and  servants.  The  State  administers  justice,  and  defends  the 
rights  of  the  various  spheres  of  individual  and  collective  activity.  Art 
and  science  (including  education)  are  considered  at  this  point,  as  having 
an  indirect  relation  to  the  State.  The  Church  is  the  distinctively  reli- 
gious community,  maintaining  doctrine,  public  wcHrship,  preaching,  and 
self-^Nirification.  For  these  purposes  it  has  its  confessions,  liturgies,  and 
hymns,  preachers,  officers,  and  various  societies  or  organizations. 

This  sketch  indicates,  pardy  in  the  words  of  the  author,  the  lines  along 
which  the  system  of  Christian  ethics  is  developed,  but  only  suggests  the 
profundity  and  comprehensiveness  which  characterize  the  reasonings  of  a 
great  Chnstian  thinker. 

Ctoorge  Harrii. 


FcTTUBB  RsTRiBunON.  Viewed  in  the  Light  of  Reason  and  Revelation.  By 
C.  A.  Row,  M.  A.,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Author  of  the 
Hampton  Lectares  on  '<  Christian  Evidences  viewed  in  relation  to  Modem 
Thought,"  *'  The  Jesos  of  the  Evaneelists,"  *<  Reasons  for  believing  in 
Christianity,"  etc.   8vo,  pp.  x,  429.    ^w  Ywk  :  Thomas  Whittaker.   1887. 

This  is  a  very  mild  and  well-reasoned  book,  written  by  a  man  who  u 
irremovably  grounded  in  evangelical  truth,  and  thoroughly  convinced  that 
the  Scriptures  give  us  the  truth.  The  book  has  no  rationalizing  eva- 
sions, and  no  rebellious  starts,  such  as  betray  overweening  confidence  in 
the  writer's  personal  view  of  things.  This  makes  it  very  much  more 
valuable. 

Mr.  Row,  like  most  other  Anglicans,  notably  so  Dr.  A.  Y.  6.  Allen, 
and  notoriously  and  ridiculously  so  Charles  Ejngsley,  seems  wholly  in- 
capable of  any  interior  apprehension  of  Calvinism.  Consequently,  al- 
though his  strictures  on  Augustinianism  have  much  force,  his  book  is  less 
likely  to  be  serviceable  among  Calvinists  than  Arminians.  And  his 
aniniadversions  at  larg^e  upon  the  generally  accepted  doctrine  of  eternal 
punishment,  though  not  polemic  in  tone,  are  hardly  sjrmpathetic  enough 
in  spirit,  do  not  sufficiently  explain  how  the  Church  of  Redemption  has 
come  to  accept  it.  He  might  have  done  well  to  inquire  why  su<^  a  mind 
and  heart  as  Arthur  Hallam's,  bound  by  no  professional  or  traditional 
limitations,  could  find  it  reasonable.  And  the  weaker  the  author  shows 
the  merely  Scriptural  proof  to  be,  the  more  strongly  the  inquiry  presses, 
How  has  the  Church  come  to  insist  so  firmly  upon  it  ? 

His  criticism  of  the  current  Scriptural  proof-texts  for  the  position  that 
eternal  punishment  is  absolutely  endless  and  conscious  seems  much 
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weaker  than  it  is,  because  this  interpretation  cmmbles  and  dissolves  so 
easily  and  spontaneooslj  as  each  text  is  examined,  that  the  attack  seems 
languid  for  want  of  sufficient  resistance.  The  doctrine  of  an  absolutely 
enSess  and  conscious  doom,  like  that  of  an  absolutely  divine  and  essen- 
tial episcopate,  has  not  been  deduced  from  the  Bible,  though  like  that  it 
has  been  strenuously  maintained  in  the  church,  and  has  with  very  con- 
siderable show  of  evidence  been  interpreted  back  into  the  Scripture. 
Both  doctrines  may  be  true,  though  the  one  seems  trivial,  and  the  other 
unendurably  terrible ;  but  both  need  a  second  column  of  support.  The 
Bible  alone  does  not  suffice. 

Canon  Bow's  position,  that  most  of  the  Scriptural  descriptions  of  doom 
including  the  word  dTroiXcux,  or  cognate  with  it,  more  obviously  suggest 
the  image  of  a  devouring  energy  which  shall  abolish  sin  bv  consuming 
the  existence  which  is  hopelessly  implicated  with  sin,  is  of  course  un- 
questionable in  itself.  But  as  the  doctrine  of  the  inherent  imperishable- 
ness  of  human  personality  has  in  some  way  or  other  become  accepted  as 
an  essential  article  of  Christian  faith,  it  is  of  course  necessary  to  conform 
all  these  passages  into  agreement  with  it.  The  disinclination  to  sur- 
render this  is  &e  stronger,  that  the  forms  of  the  doctrine  of  Conditional 
Immortality  have  been  so  multiple,  and  some  of  them  so  desperately 
fantastic  The  author  deals  at  considerable  length  with  the  Rev.  Edward 
White's  treatise  on  *'Life  in  Christ,"  which  seems  to  be  at  once  the 
ablest  and  the  most  unintelligibly  complicated  of  all  these  attempts.  But 
certain  it  is  that  the  New  Testament  knows  nothing  of  any  Immortality 
except  that  which  has  its  ground  in  a  substantial,  initially  a  moral  union 
with  God  in  Christ  It  is  plainly  a  question  entirely  indifferent  to  the 
evangelical  salvation,  whether  or  not  tiiere  is  to  be  for  those  who  refuse 
this  salvation,  an  absolutely  endless  persistence,  after  all  the  disintegrating 
forces  of  retribution  have  done  their  work,  in  a  bare  and  meaningless 
scheme  of  being.  That  God  will  counterwork  the  forces  of  dissolution 
for  the  mere  sake  of  infficting  endless  torment,  is  a  position  which  it  is 
not  likely  many,  if  any,  will  now  maintain.  Still,  the  belief  that  Man, 
as  being  created  for  inmiortalify,  is  endlessly  exempt  from  dissolution, 
and  may  come  into  an  irreversible  alienation  from  God  which  shall  drive 
him  into  ''the  blackness  of  darkness  for  ever,"  though  assuredly  not 
pronounced  upon  in  the  Scripture,  does  not  appear  intrinsically  unreason- 
able, nor  in  any  way  at  variance  with  either  the  justice  or  the  benignity 
of  God.  Canon  Bow's  contention,  that  Grod  cannot  ever  "  be  all  in  all " 
unless  a  time  comes  when  all  evil  agents  shall  either  be  converted  or 
extinguished,  hardly  appears  convincing.  The  Apostle  is  contemplating 
an  infinite  Cosmos,  from  which  everything  incurably  alien  to  Gk>d  shall 
finally  be  expelled.  It  is  hardly  inconsistent  with  this  conception  — 
which  contemplates,  not  extinction,  but  subjugation  —  that  there  shall  be 
an  "  outer  darkness,"  in  which  the  abortiveness  of  evil  shall  be  permitted 
to  shroud  itself.  That  evil  has  been,  will  always  be  true.  That  evil  may 
continue  to  be,  powerless  and  always  repressed,  to  be 

**  In  perpetual,  restless  change 
Self-fed  and  self-oonsum^" 

allowed  '^  to  mix  no  more  with  goodness,"  may  reasonably  be  thought 
the  deeper  truth,  though,  as  a  learned  friend  has  remarked  to  us,  "  it  is 
no  more  possible  to  make  a  final  affirmation  concerning  the  end  of  sin 
than  concerning  its  beginning." 
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The  prel>endar7*8  argament  respectbg  those  vextUa  vocahula,  ahav  and 
aluivio^j  is  of  course  impregnable,  so  far  as  it  makes  out  that  the  sab- 
stantiye  and  the  adjective  as  following  it  are  constantly  applied  to  tilings 
which  are  not  in  fact  etemaL  Bat  we  do  not  see  that  he  makes  oat  that 
they  do  not  mean  eternal.  Ai(av  may  or  may  not  originidly  mean  fitemity, 
bat  in  the  New  Testament  it  seems  reasonably  certain  that  at  least  aXufvioi 
means,  not ''  age4ong,"  but  '^  eyerlasting."  The  substantial  question  is, 
Does  the  word  ^'  everlasting "  —  which  we  are  certain  that  no  sound 
translator  would  ever  think  of  displacing  by  '^  age-long  "  —  ^pply  to  a 
metaphysical  or  to  a  practical  eternity,  one  to  which  the  mind  refuses  to 
give  any  limits?  It  is  plain  that  die  equivalent  terms,  Hebrew  and 
Greek,  are  in  both  Testaments  often  used  of  a  visual  eternity,  and  all 
that  we  can  say  is,  that  where  the  sabject  requires  an  absolute  eternity, 
ahaviotf  at  least,  is  quite  competent  to  express  it  Mr.  Row  would  of  course 
acknowledge  that  in  Matthew  zxv.  46  Life  and  Death  are  made  paralleL 
The  purpose  of  the  statement  requires  nothing  more.  Whether  they  are 
parallel  in  themselves  or  not,  rests  on  very  different  considerations.  The 
author  justly  protests  against  making  the  hope  full  of  immortality  rest 
npon  the  result  of  interminable  discussions  over  the  meaning  of  a  Greek 
word  of  uncertain  etymology,  of  widely  varying  uses,  and  which  has 
received  into  itself  all  the  varying  senses  of  l£e  equivalent  Hebrew 
terms.  '^  Becaase  I  live,  ye  shall  live  also."  Union  with  God  in  the 
Son  is  a  guarantee  of  continuance  in  being,  which  disunion  from  God  is 
not  and  cannot  be. 

The  author  dwells  with  due  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  in  the  New 
Testament  ^^  eternal  life  "  means  something  essentially  different  in  quality 
from  mere  continuance  in  conscious  existence,  but  he  is  far  from 
falling  into  the  extravagance  of  those  who  are  so  possessed  with  this  idea 
that  they  empty  into  it  the  whole  thought  of  duration,  so  that,  so  far  as 
appears,  there  might  be  a  ^m^  alavuy;  of  a  few  minutes'  length.  Canon 
Row  acknowledges  unceasing  existence  as  essentially  involved,  but  un- 
ceasing existence  in  the  life  of  Qod. 

The  author  mildly,  but  very  decisively,  refutes  that  wretched  plea  for 
doctrinal  theories  which  shock  all  human,  and  emphatically  shock  all 
Christian,  sense  of  justice  and  all  Christian  compassion,  namely,  that 
justice  and  mercy  in  Grod  may  possibly  contradict  all  human  conceptiona 
of  both.  Which  is  simply  to  say  that  Grod's  abysmal  being  may  prove  at 
the  last  to  be  fiendlike  and  not  godlike.  As  Mr.  Row  says,  when  God 
assures  as  that  He  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness.  He  means  thai 
He  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness.  And  when  we  are  told  thai 
Grod  is  love,  the  meaning  doubtless  is  —  that  God  is  love.  He  does  not 
answer  the  strange  reproach,  for  in  his  calmer  atmosphere  he  has  prob- 
ably never  heard  it,  that  it  is  Universalism,  and  Universalism  of  the  worst 
kind,  to  say  that  God  will  not,  in  either  world,  give  over  his  loving  efforts 
to  bring  the  sinner  to  repentance  until  the  sinner  himself  has  made  it  im- 
possible. Men  who  urge  such  charges  may  well  believe  that  Supreme 
Love  means  Supreme  Hatred,  and  that  Divine  Righteousness  means  a 
contempt  of  the  affirmations  of  the  moral  reason  which  Grod  has  planted 
in  as.  Such  men  may  well  propound  the  thesis  that  "  the  height  of  love 
is  —  exact  justice,"  and  then  go  on  to  prove  that  '^  exact  justice  "  means  the 
opposite  of  everything  intelligible  to  man  as  justice.  But  this  latter  hid- 
eonsness  is  falling  into  disrepute  even  with  the  scribes,  uid  the  former  will 
follow. 
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The  author  discuBses  mildly  bat  firmly  the  qaestion  whether  God  will 
eontinae  probation  for  those  who  have  not  known  Christ  on  earth,  or  have 
known  his  name  bat  not  his  character.  He  takes  as  the  foundation  of 
his  decision  the  declaration  that  Qod  is  rich  in  mercies,  and  that  He  is 
not  willing  that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to  repentance. 
He  remarks  that  the  Old  Testament  had  no  proper  revelation  of  immortal- 
ity, but  that  confidence  in  Grod  rose  in  some  saints  to  a  glorious  confidence 
of  this,  and  that  deductions  from  God's  essential  character  are  as  legiti- 
mate now  as  they  were  then.  But  to  those  who  conceive  Grod  as  lying 
couched,  as  He  himself  tells  Cain  that  Sin  lies,  at  the  door  of  death,  no 
matter  when,  or  how,  or  under  what  possibilities  of  character,  it  may  come, 
to  tear  in  pieces  every  unregenerate  soul  that  makes  the  transition,  with 
the  fell  resoluteness  of  One  who  has  long  waited  till  the  grudged  protection 
of  a  charm^  line  should  be  forfeited,  of  course  all  this  is  in&)itely  un- 
reasonable. That  mercy  rejoiceth  against  judgment  they  cannot  deny,  for 
it  is  written  in  the  canonical  Scriptures.  They  have  to  content  themselves 
with  disbelieving  it  Those  who  are  not  angered  by  this  "  larger  hope,"  but 
only  saddened  because  they  believe  that  there  are  prevailing  arguments 
against  it,  are  of  course  not  liable  to  this  reproach.  Undoubtedly,  as 
President  Fairchild  contends,  there  may  be,  not  only  an  inherent,  but  a 
providential  limitation  of  probation*  To  suppose  that  the  Creator  will 
always  wait  on  a  contemptuously  rebellious  creature  is  to  dishonor  the 
relation  of  Creator  and  creature.  But  to  say  that  the  accident  of  death 
is  appointed  for  this  limit  in  all  possible  cases  is  to  convert  Providence 
into  arbitrary  will,  the  profound  thought  of  Jacob  Boehme  to  the  c<mtrary 
notwithstanding. 

The  author  discusses  the  brief  positive  teaching  of  continued  probation 
in  the  New  Testament,  by  the  Apostle  Peter.  He  has  no  difficulty  in 
showing  that  no  one  would  ever  have  thought  of  denying  it  but  for  pre* 
committal  The  underlying  consciousness  that  the  Apostle  does  teach 
this  comes  out  in  some  very  strange  shapes,  on  which  I  shall  not  animad- 
vert here,  but  shall  only  say  that  those  who  hate  the  doctrine  so  much 
that  they  lampoon  the  Apostle  for  teaching  it,  will  do  well  to  heed  the 
words  of  the  Iiord  :  '*  He  that  heareth  you,  heareth  me ;  and  he  that  de- 
spiseth  you,  despiseth  me  ;  and  he  that  despiseth  me,  despiseth  him  that 
sent  me." 

The  author  well  remarks,  that  whatever  we  may  think  of  continued  pro- 
bation, we  cannot  well  deny  continued  purification,  unless  we  would  ascribe 
to  death  a  sanctifying  efficacy  beyond  its  utmost  reach.  He  meets  the 
reproachful  word  Purgatory  very  calmly.  Purification  and  Penalty  are 
very  different  things.  Our  Roman  Catholic  friends  are  not  taken  in,  even 
by  the  charges  of  *'  Romanizing,"  which  such  opinions  encounter.  Mediae- 
val theology  is  doubtless  active  in  this  controversy,  but  they  know  — 
as  witness  some  eminent  Roman  Catholic  writers  of  our  own  country 
—  on  which  side  it  lies. 

The  author  deab  concisely  with  Universalism,  showing  its  'ex^^etical 
and  argumentative  weakness.  Many  of  his  own  arguments,  it  is  true, 
were  first  advanced  by  the  Universalists.  As  the  ^  Congregationalist " 
has  judiciously  observed,  Christians  in  this  country  did  not  at  first  do 
iustice  to  what  was  sound  in  their  arguments  on  account  of  the  haste  made 
by  irreligion  to  take  their  name  as  a  varnish  of  mere  ungodliness.  Bat 
the  era  of  trreligwits  Universalism  has  pretty  nmch  passed  away,  being 
succeeded  by  that  of  avowed  Epicurean  mfideli^. 
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The  aathor  condades  by  quotiiig  that  passage  of  the  '^  Analogy"  which 
speaks  of  the  probability  (declared  also  by  Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins)  that  there 
would  be  yarioos  scattered  intimations  of  Scriptore,  long  neglected,  which 
woold  at  last  be  combined,  and  flash  unexpected  light  upon  obscore  r^ons 
of  truth,  since  Gk>d  does  not  give  doctrine  ready  made,  but  the  germs  and 
possibilities  of  it  This  position  of  the  great  Bishop  and  of  the  great 
Doctor,  however,  is  likely  to  fare  at  the  hands  of  too  many  as  the  Au- 
gustinian  theology  has  fM*ed  at  the  hands  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  which, 
as  Gibbon  says,  has  always  received  it  ^'  with  open  applause  and  secret 
reluctance." 

In  brief,  this  is  an  excellent  book,  which  ought  to  be  widely  read. 

A2n>oyxB.  Charles  C.  Starbuek, 


Gbsohichte  deb  Papste  BErr  dem  Ausoano  des  MrrrELALTEBS,  von  Dr. 
LuDWio  Pastor,  a.  o.  Professor  der  Geschichte  an  der  Universitifit  zu  Inns- 
bruck.   Erster  Band.    Freiburg  im  Breisgau.    1886. 

Our  Catholic  friends  have  never  been  satisfied  with  Banke's  "  ffistory 
of  the  Popes."  It  has  been  impossible  to  deny  the  great  genius  of  the 
writer  or  the  remarkable  success  of  the  book,  but,  in  Uie  words  of  a  cele- 
brated living  Catholic  historian,  <'  ce  puissant  esprit  a  pourtant  fait  des 
efforts  remarquables  pour  atteindre  k  une  enti^re  objectivity,  sans  jamais 
parvenir  k  se  p^n^trer  du  caract^re  universel  de  la  papant^,  et  a  com- 
prendre  Timportance  de  sa  mission  historique."  It  ti^es  a  great  many 
things  to  make  up  an  entire  objectivity.  This  dissatisfaction  has  shown 
itself  often  in  works  on  special  points  or  periods  of  the  history,  but  in  the 
present  we  have  the  first  volume  of  a  work  which  is  to  cover  the  whole 
period  of  Ranke's  and  something  more. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  time  has  come  for  a  rewriting  of  the 
history  of  the  Popes.  While  Ranke's  work  can  never  be  superseded  be- 
cause of  the  value  of  its  general  views  and  its  keen  ins^ht,  much  new 
light  can  now  be  thrown  upon  matters  of  detail.  The  opening  to  investi- 
gation of  the  vast  stores  of  material  under  the  control  of  the  Pope  in 
Rome  makes  the  present  a  yery  favorable  time  for  undertaking  this  work. 
Professor  Pastor  has  certainly  not  neglected  his  opportunities  in  this  direc- 
tion. His  list  of  inedited  material  used,  and  that  upon  almost  every 
page,  is  unusually  large  even  for  a  Grerman  work.  An  Appendix  of  a 
hundred  pages  contains  a  number  of  these  new  documents,  the  more  im- 
portant, perhaps,  being  the  confession  of  Stephen  Porcaro  and  the  Bull 
conmiissioning  Nicholas  of  Cusa  for  the  reformation  of  the  Church  in 
Germany. 

Beginning  with  a  brief  survey  of  the  Papacy  in  Avignon,  enlarging 
slightly  the  account  of  the  schism  and  the  councils,  with  more  of  detail 
stiU  for  the  time  of  Martin  V.  and  Eugene  IV.,  the  narrative  becomes 
full  and  'minute  with  Nicholas  Y.,  and  the  volume  closes  with  the  death 
of  Calixtus  m.  in  1458.  A  mere  glance  will  perceive  the  numerous 
subjects  of  interest  which  fall  within  this  period.  The  Renaissance,  the 
great  schism,  Wycliffe  and  Huss,  the  revolutionary  attempt  of  the  councils 
and  the  demand  for  inner  reform,  the  fall  of  Constantinople  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Turkish  war,  all  these  are  treated  more  or  less  at  length, 
and  oSen  with  the  aid  of  new  material. 

The  Renabsance  is  treated  but  briefly  and  incidentally,  as  is  natural, 
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bat  with  much  of  interest  The  i»x>blem  which  the  relation  of  th^  Papacy, 
at  times,  to  the  Renaissance  presents  to  a  Catholic  writer  is  solved,  as 
well  as  it  can  be,  by  insisting  with  much  emphasis  upon  a  distinction  be- 
tween a  pagan  or  false  and  a  Christian  or  tme  Renaissance.  That  there 
was  in  the  moyement  a  tendency  towards  a  revival  of  p^an  ideas  and 
conduct  is  a  fact  of  importance.  That  there  was  a  double  tendency, 
Christian  as  well  as  pagan,  in  it  as  a  Renaissance  during  the  fifteenth 
century  is  not  merely  doubtful  as  a  fact,  but  if  proved,  of  comparatively 
little  value  either  as  a  defense  of  the  Papacy  or  as  a  fact  in  the  history  of 
civilizati<m.  The  important  influence  of  the  Renaissance  upon  Christian- 
ity does  not  come  within  this  period  nor  in  this  way. 

In  the  history  of  the  Papacy  during  this  time  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant event  is  the  crisis  created  by  the  theory  of  the  supreme  authority  of 
a  general  council  and  by  the  meeting  of  the  councils  themselves.  It  was 
a  momentous  crisis  not  merely  in  the  history  of  the  Papacy  but  also  in 
the  development  of  the  whole  intellectual  and  religious  life  of  Europe. 
It  is  of  little  real  use  to  imagine  what  would  have  been  the  result  if  any 
historic  fact  had  been  different  from  what  it  is,  and  yet  it  does  aid  us  to 
a  certain  extent  in  acquiring  a  just  estimate  of  any  great  turning-point  in 
events.  Had  the  theory  underiying  the  great  councils  of  the  fifteentfi 
century  made  itself  dominant,  it  is  practicidly  certain  that  the  movement 
towards  national  church  independence,  which  at  the  end  of  the  period 
did  obtain  so  much  success,  would  have  been  entirely  successful.  With  so 
much  granted,  —  virtually  independent  naticmal  churches  under  a  consti- 
tutional monarchy  —  an  ecclesiastical  federal  empire,  —  the  inference  is 
easy  that  the  work  of  Luther,  which  was  inevitable  in  any  case,  would 
have  required  no  revolution  for  its  success,  and  would  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  far  different  consequences.  Is  it  to  be  expected  that  a  Cath- 
olic writer  will  perceive  the  full  significance  of  this  crisis  ?  Can  entire 
objectivity  be  expected  to  extend  so  far  ?  Of  all  the  events  in  the  histary 
of  the  world  there  is  none  concerning  which  complete  impartiality  of  view 
is  more  difficult  than  those  in  the  religious  history  of  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries.  The  fundamental  standpoint  of  both  Catholic  and 
Protestant  is  a  practical  begging  of  the  question.  One's  objectivity  may 
easily  extend  to  criticising  men  and  measures  upon  his  own  side  with 
great  severity,  and  to  recognizing  the  superiority  of  motives  and  character 
upon  the  other,  but  when  it  comes  to  such  large  facts  as  the  revolutions, 
attempted  and  successful,  of  these  two  centuries,  it  becomes  a  different 
matter.  Certain  it  is  that  this  book,  while  it  recognizes  the  fact  that  the 
real  thing  attempted  by  the  councils  was  to  create  a  constitutional  mon- 
ardiy,  a  moment  of  supreme  danger  to  the  theory  of  papal  absolutism, 
f luls  entirely  to  indicate  the  wider  meaning  of  these  events  in  the  general 
history  of  Europe. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  fair  to  make  this  a  matter  of  criticism.  It  is  fair, 
however,  to  notice  that  the  book  tliroughout  displays  a  genuine  Grerman 
lack  of  insight,  an  inability  to  estimate  the  wider  value  of  facts.  But 
aside  from  this  the  value  of  the  book  is  very  great.  We  have  the  dearest 
possible  statement  of  the  papal  position  as  against  the  councils.  The 
Pope  is  the  absolute  head  of  the  Church,  appointed  not  by  it  but  for  it 
A  council  has  no  power  over  him ;  indeed,  there  can  be  no  cecumenioal 
council  without  the  Pope,  and  the  decrees  of  any  council  can  be  annulled 
by  him  at  any  time.     Pisa  was  a  most  revolutionary  assembly,  Constance 
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no  coancil  nnlil  summoned  by  Gregory,  the  general  feeling  a  cooncil 
mania,  and  the  assembly  at  Basle  comicU  fanatics  —  almost  the  only  in- 
stance of  calling  names  in  the  book.  The  objectivity  extends  to  severe 
criticism  of  the  papal  policy  in  many  cases,  to  deploring  the  failure  of 
Martin  Y.  and  other  Popes  to  undertake  a  thorough  reform,  and  to  very 
clear  and  fair  statements  of  opposing  views.  Keeping  in  view  the  fact  that 
it  is  primarily  a  history  of  the  Papacy,  the  historical  perspective,  the  choice 
of  events  upon  which  to  enlarge,  is  extremely  good.  The  style  is  entirely 
without  ornament,  and  a  very  odd  effect  is  produced  on  one  who  reads  a 
number  of  books  with  this  at  finding  frequent  sentences  transferred  ver- 
batim from  other  authors  without  quotation-marks  or  otiier  warning, 
though  references  are  made  in  the  foot-notes.  That  which  makes  lM& 
book  indispensable  to  the  student  of  this  period,  aside  from  its  being  an 
authoritative  statement  of  the  Catholic  view,  is  the  new  light  which  is 
thrown  upon  numberless  matters  of  detaiL 

George  Burton  Adams. 
Sfrhtofibld,  Mo. 


History  of  the  Christian  Church.  By  George  P.  Fisher,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
Titus  Street  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  Yale  University.  With 
Maps.    New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     1887.     83^. 

In  the  "  Outlines  of  Universal  History  "  (noticed  in  this  "  Review," 
voL  v.,  p.  448),  and  in  the  volume  now  before  us,  Professor  Fisher  has 

Cvided  the  two  most  compact,  trustworthy,  and  best  proportioned  text- 
ks  in  the  English  language  in  their  respective  departments.  Would 
that  all  text-books  could  be  written  by  men  at  once  practical  teachers 
and  masters  of  their  subjects.  The  notion  that  the  preparation  of 
elementary  schoolbooks  may  be  left  to  men  whose  knowledge  is  only  at 
second  or  third  hand,  or  even  still  more  remote,  should  be  exploded.  The 
elements  of  a  subject  are  its  profoundest  truths.  To  set  them  forth 
clearly,  proportionately,  with  firm  discrimination  yet  wiUiout  assumption 
of  knowledge,  requires  a  master's  hand. 

Professor  Fisher's  church  history  is  not  a  mere  text4x>ok,  being  writ^ 
ten  with  more  of  range  and  amplification  than  the  **  Outiines,"  and  for 
general  perusal.  It  is,  however,  the  fruit  of  long  experience  in  the  class- 
room, and  is  preeminently  adapted  to  the  needs  of  students  who  desire 
a  general  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  its  subject.  In  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  mateiials  there  is  a  combination  of  the  rubrical  and  chrono- 
logical methods,  according  to  the  best  results  of  modem  periodology  and 
scientific  classification.  Three  eras  are  marked,  with  subdivision  into 
nine  periods.  The  epochal  year  between  the  Ancient  and  Mediseval 
Eras  is  found,  rightiy  we  tiunk,  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  not  in 
that  of  Gregory  I.  The  dates  for  periods  are  100,  312,  590,  800, 
1073,  1294, 1517,  1648.  The  second  date,  312,  assumes  an  unproved 
edict  of  that  year  (pp.  5,  50).  Either  the  date  311,  or  better,  313,  is 
preferable.  The  rubrical  divisions  are  clearly  defined  under  tiie  heads. 
Missions,  Polity,  Doctrine,  Christian  Life,  Worship.  In  the  execution 
of  the  plan  the  apportionment  of  chapters  follows  faithfully  the  course 
of  the  history,  now  one  topic  taking  the  lead  and  now  another*  Funda- 
mentally there  are  but  three  main  rubrics.  Doctrine,  life.  Organization. 
Missions  are  part  of  the  work  of  the  Church.  Worship  is  one  expression 
of  its  life.     Professor  Fisher's  development  of  his  general  plan  is  so  true 
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to  the  subject  of  the  history  that  it  really  follows  in  the  main  a  better 
rubrical  division  than  is  stated  on  pages  2  and  3,  particularly  in  the 
association  of  "  Life  '*  and  "  Worship."  The  conjunction  of  "  Worship  " 
with  **  Polity/'  in  one  instance,  is  suggestive  of  the  deeper  meaning  which 
the  rubric  *^  Organization  "  should  have,  and  which  it  gains  when  it  is 
connected  with  Doctrine  and  Life,  and  appears  as  one  of  the  three  main 
aspects  of  historical  Christianity. 

The  relation  of  Christianity  to  secular  history  is  a  subject  which  Pro^ 
f essor  Fisher  treats  with  special  fullness,  as  compared  with  other  church 
historians.  He  evidently  agrees  with  Professor  Creighton,  that  ecclesiasti- 
cal history  cannot  be  written  upon  merely  ecclesiastical  lines.  No  part 
of  this  book,  which  is  everywhere  instructive  and  readable,  is  more  fresh 
and  attractive  than  the  chapters  in  which  the  events  of  church  history  are 
treated  in  their  connection  with  political  history. 

With  this  topic  of  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  its  connection  with 
secular  history,  that  of  doctrinal  history  is  specially  elaborated.  The 
author  sketches  in  a  masterly  way  the  course  of  doctrinal  develop- 
ment, and  reviews  the  leading  controversies.  His  judgments  are  firm, 
but  never  narrow  nor  partisan.  They  are  necessarily  compact  in  state- 
ment, yet  remarkably  clear.  Sometimes  in  a  few  sentences  a  verdict  is 
rendered  that  reveals  to  any  one  familiar  with  the  subject  the  superiority 
of  the  writer's  powers  of  historical  judgment  as  well  as  the  comprehen- 
siveness of  his  scholarship.  The  method  and  style  in  this  portion  of  the 
book,  as  elsewhere,  are  so  free  from  what  is  technical  and  professional 
that  the  general  reader  will  find  it  adapted  to  his  needs.  It  is  much  to 
be  desired  that  the  members  of  our  churches  should  become  more  gen- 
erally acquainted  with  the  history  of  Christian  doctrine  than  is  now  the 
case.     Professor  Fisher's  book  supplies  the  needed  help. 

The  topic  of  Christian  Life  is  lUlotted  a  due  place,  and  its  treatment 
shows  the  same  judicious  use  of  the  best  materials  that  characterizes 
other  divisions.  We  cannot  but  think  that  there  is  at  present  more  room 
and  call  for  new  investigation  and  profound  reflection  in  this  province  of 
church  history  than  in  any  other.  Much  has  been  done  to  show  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Church  at  different  periods  in  the  great  spheres  of  human 
life,  but  what  was  the  power  that  wrought  ?  Wliat  was  Christianity,  as 
the  ultimate  spring  and  motive  of  life,  to  its  followers  from  age  to  age  ? 
What  was  it  over  and  beyond  natural  religion  and  natural  ethics,  .^^is- 
totelianism,  Confucianism,  human  reason  and  the  human  conscience? 
Professor  Fisher's  sections  on  Christian  Life  help  to  the  understanding  of 
such  questions  and  show  what  Christianity  has  done  for  men*  lliey 
stimulate  to  yet  further  questionings  as  to  what  it  is  in  men. 

The  author  modestiy  alludes  to  the  liability  to  inaccuracies  of  such  a 
work  as  he  has  attempted.  We  have  found  it  noticeably  free  from  minor 
inadvertences,  even  in  the  proofreading.  It  is  well  supplied  with  Maps 
and  Tables,  and  has  a  full  Index,  prepared  by  Mr.  Henry  E.  Bourne,  to 
whom  tiie  author  acknowledges  still  further  indebtedness. 

On  critical  questions  connected  with  the  earlier  history  of  the  church 
evident  pains  has  been  taken  to  keep  well  within  the  lines  of  established 
fact  and  sifted  results.  This  wise  caution  makes  all  the  more  noteworthy 
the  paragraphs  which  treat  of  opinions  upon  theological  topics  now 
under  discussion  —  as  the  Sacred  Canon,  Inspiration,  Atonement,  Escha- 
tology.  The  few  words  on  the  "  Rise  of  the  New  Testament  Canon " 
(pp.  78,  79)  may  be  particularly  referred  to  for  their  suggestiveness. 
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The  aoeount  of  the  Origin  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  on  pages  66  and  67, 
teems  to  us  somewhat  over-cantions.  In  its  old  Roman  form  this  Creed 
probably  dates  earlier  tlum  the  middle  of  the  third  century ;  and  Caspari 
lias,  to  say  the  least,  inralidated  the  theory  that  it  sprang  from  earlier 
^*  roles  of  faith."  It  seems  to  be  more  likely  that  these  r^es  are  expan- 
sions or  interpretati<His  of  the  baptismal  symbols,  of  ^i^ch  the  old  Roman 
Creed  is  an  example,  and  for  the  West  the  archetype. 

In  conclosion,  while  again  expressing  the  hope  that  the  remarkable 
eleamess,  fairness,  judgment,  and  literary  skill  with  which  this  volume  is 
prepared,  as  well  as  the  importance  of  its  theme,  will  secure  for  it  a  very 
wide  reading  in  the  churches,  as  well  as  in  the  higher  institutions  of 
learning,  we  can  assure  its  author  that  none  will  more  highly  appreciate 
his  service,  or  be  more  grateful  to  him,  tlum  those  whose  duty  it  is  to 
cultivate  the  same  noble  science  fdiieh  he  is  promoting  so  industriously 
and  successfully. 

EffbeH  C.  Smyth, 


CHRiSTiAir  Facts  aitd  Forces.  By  Newmah  8mtth,  author  of  ^  Old  Faiths 
in  New  Light,"  «  The  Reality  of  Faith,"  etc.,  pp.  267.  New  York  :  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.     1887. 

These  sermons,  as  the  author  states  in  the  dedication  of  the  volume, 
are  the  product  in  part  of  his  last  year's  ministry.  They  bear  on  every 
page  the  marks  of  immediate  connection  with  the  spiritual  life  of  his  con- 
gregation. No  heat  is  lost  in  the  passage  from  the  study  to  the  pulpit. 
Sometimes  the  message  will  brook  no  words  of  introduction,  the  preacher 
contenting  himself  with  a  simple  reference  to  the  thought  of  the  preced- 
ing Sabbath,  or  with  the  direct  form  of  personal  address,  ^'  I  wish  to 
speak  to  you  this  morning ;  "  while  the  conclusion  of  the  sermon  not  in- 
frequently shows  the  reluctance  of  the  preacher  to  give  over  the  truth  in 
the  hearing  which  he  has  gained  for  it,  —  "  But  I  must  break  off  my  ser- 
mon," '^  I  must  close  with  the  half  not  uttered."  The  sermons  have  the 
directness,  the  timeliness,  the  throb  of  sermons  prepared  week  by  week  in 
the  thought  of  the  spiritual  needs  of  men.  They  are  practical  in  the  sense 
that  the  preacher  is  endeavoring  through  them  to  bring  the  truth  which 
he  holds  in  assured  possession  to  the  help  of  life.  Dr.  Smyth  is  evidently 
a  student  of  human  nature  and  a  keen  sympathizer  with  men  in  their  sins 
and  sufferings  and  wrongs.  But  his  first  impulse  to  preach  comes  from 
the  side  of  truth.  He  does  not  put  into  the  Scriptures  under  the  stress  of 
Hf e.  He  starts  from  out  the  Scriptures  with  a  message  of  hope.  Many 
of  the  sermons  in  the  present  volume  are  the  evident  outcome  of  studies 
in  the  closing  periods  of  the  life  of  our  Lord.  And  yet  they  are  not 
studies  but  sermons.  Dr.  Smyth  knows  how  to  divide  in  his  use  of  ma- 
teriaL  The  author  and  the  preacher  are  held,  each  to  his  proper  func- 
tion. The  sermons  show  that  he  has  more  to  say,  but  one  must  turn  to 
his  books  for  the  philosophical  or  theological  statement 

The  ruling  idea  of  this  volume  is  what  might  be  expected  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  theological  writings  of  Dr.  Smyth.  It  is  everywhere  the 
Christian  conception  of  God,  of  truth,  of  life.  But  the  expression  of 
this  thought  is  peculiarly  free  from  the  contentious  spirit  of  the  times. 
There  is  only  the  most  occasional  and  incidental  reference  to  existing  con- 
troversies in  the  Church.  The  truth,  as  the  preacher  conceives  it,  is  stated 
in  its  positive  and  practical  relations.     And  how  positive  and  practioal 
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these  relations  are,  we  may  discover  in  the  range  and  direction  of  thought 
in  the  sermons  before  as.  Some  of  the  titles  are  —  ''The  Changed 
World,"  «  Standing  in  the  Truth,"  " The  Positiveness  of  Jesus,"  "The 
Beginnings  of  IMscipleship,"  "The  Christian  Beyelation  of  life,"  "A 
Real  Sense  of  Sin,"  " Misunder8tan(^  Christ,"  "The  Great  Require- 
ment," "  The  Limits  of  Spiritual  Manifestation,"  "  The  Interdependence 
of  aU  the  Saints-" 

The  sermon  on  "  Standing  in  the  Truth  "  is  a  remarkably  strong  and 
impressiye  statement  of  the  moral  element  in  Christianity. 

**  In  this  one  short  text, '  Hegtood  not  in  the  truth  because  there  is  no  truthinhimf* 
Jesus  puts  before  us  the  real  thing  to  be  desired  in  our  anxiety  to  stand  in  the 
truth.  And  like  all  other  real  thmgs  of  worth  to  us,  this  object  to  be  desired 
pertains  to  a  man's  character.  The  truth  must  be  in  us,  or  we  cannot  abide  in 
the  truth.  Having  no  truthfulness  within,  the  Evil  One  lost  his  standlne  in  the 
truth  of  God's  universe  without  him.  He  had  ftdlen  from  the  truth  because 
there  was  no  truthfulness  within  him. 

<<  This  extremest  case  of  Satanic  falling  from  the  truth  illustrates  the  whole 
process  of  descent  of  soul  from  the  truth.  According  to  this  word  of  Jesus,  we 
may  take  it  as  general  law,  that  a  mortal  being  must  himself  be  truthfiil  in 
order  to  maintain  his  standing  in  the  truth  of  things.  A  man  cannot  know  the 
truth  of  nature  if  he  cherishes  a  lie  in  his  heart.  The  soul  must  itself  be  truth- 
ful to  see  the  truth.  When  we  exhort  men,  therefore,  to  stand  fast  in  the  faith, 
we  need,  if  we  would  follow  Christ's  example,  to  look  to  it  first  and  last  that 
we  and  they  are  in  our  spirits  of  the  truth.  If  not,  we  shall  not  find  by  all  our 
logic,  sure,  sunny  standing-place  in  the  truth.  .  .  . 

"  The  universe  is  a  moral  universe  and  its  forces  are  honest  forces.  Soon  or 
late,  in  this  world  or  another,  the  end  of  inward  untruthfulness  is  certain  as  the 
law  of  gravitation.  The  moral  universe  can  be  relied  upon  eventually  to  throw 
out  every  immoral  man.  WitJumt  are  the  idolaters,  and  every  one  that  loveth  and 
maketh  a  he." 

The  following  extract  from  the  sermon  on  "  A  Real  Sense  of  Sin," 
shows  the  discrimination  of  the  preacher  in  dealing  with  the  more  serious 
aspects  of  spiritual  experience. 

**  We  cannot  hold  our  conception  of  God,  and  attach  to  it  a  conviction  of  sin 
which  belongs  to  another  conception  of  God.  We  cannot  retain  a  reli^us 
feeline  or  experience  which  is  the  reflex  of  our  predominant  conception  of  God, 
if  we  nave  habitually  in  our  mind  a  different  thought  of  God.  For  example, 
when  St  Augustine  ceased  to  think  of  this  world  as  under  the  dominion  of  the 
powers  of  good  and  evil,  and  beheved  in  one  true  God,  he  saw  the  sins  of  his 
youth  in  alt^^ther  a  new  light.  So  as  we  change,  or  clarify,  or  Christianize  our 
thought  of  Godf  our  reUg^ious  feelines  will  naturally  follow  that  change,  and 
our  sense  of  sin,  if  it  be  genuine,  will  correspond  to  our  thought  of  wluit  God 
is,  and  of  what  we  are  towards  Grod.  Tet  just  at  this  point  we  are  apt  to  fall 
into  religious  fictitiousness.  We  may  not  discern  how  great  has  been  the  change 
which  has  come  over  men's  thoughts  concerning  God,  and  so  vidnly  strive  to 
force  ourselves  into  emotions  and  convictions  which  were  true  to  former  ideas 
of  God,  but  which  are  not  true  to  our  prevalent  thought  of  God." 

The  sermons  on  "  Putting  the  Witness  away  "  (referring  to  the  desire 
of  the  Jews  to  kUl  Lazarus),  on  "  The  Gospel  a  Gift  to  the  Senses,"  and 
on  "  Zebedee's  Absence,"  are  peculiarly  fresh  in  subject  and  treatment 
The  most  helpful  sermon  in  the  volume  is  on  "  Reconciliation  with  Life," 
from  which  a  closing  extract  is  taken. 

"'Nevertheless  I  must  walk  to-day,  and  to-morrow,  and  the  day  following.' 
Not  to  the  Son  of  man  alone,  but  to  every  man  there  come  inevitable  days  of 
life.    No  bomaa  will  can  escape  the  neoesnty  of  saying  at  some  hour,  *  I 
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Biiut'  Eyen  Napoleon  has  his  St  Helena.  We  say,  <  I  will»*  and  the  iiezfe 
day  finds  onrselyes  saying,  *  I  must.*  €rod  never  suffers  us  to  say  the  one  for 
many  hours  without  compelling  us  to  say  the  other.  Thouehtlessly  we  go  our 
way,  and  look  up  to  find  ourselves  facing  the  inevitable.  There  it  is,  steadily 
eonfronting  us.  It  is  hard  as  the  face  of  a  precipice.  We  cannot  ^  around  it. 
We  cannot  olimb  over  it  We  must  stand  still  before  it.  There  is  no  word  of 
ma  1<^ffgli«h  speech  which  we  more  cordially  dislike  than  this  same  short  word, 
muti.  We  will  not  brook  it  when  spoken  to  us  by  other  men.  Any  friendship 
would  be  broken  by  it  Love  knows  nothing  of  it  Liberty  consists  in  refusing 
to  speak  it  when  longs  proclaim  it  or  any  foreign  might  commands  it  Men 
have  died  rather  than  yield  to  it  Yet  nature  everj  akj  compels  us  to  say  it, 
and  hard  providences  often  wring  it  from  broken  hearts.  There  is  a  strange 
eontradiction  between  our  vital  instinct  of  freedom  and  this  inevitableness 
of  so  much  of  human  life.  We  do  not  recognize  this  variance  between  ooo- 
stitntion  and  necessity  in  other  objects  which  have  their  appointed  places  in 
the  order  of  nature.  We  are  aware  of  no  contradiction  to  the  nature  of  matter 
when  we  say  the  molecules  of  oinrgen  and  hydrogen  must  combine  in  eertain 
definite  proportions.  It  would  be  no  insult  to  a  star  to  declare  it  must  keep 
true  time  over  our  meridian.  Nature  is  one  ordered  eompulsion.  But  from 
the  first  impulse  of  infant  consciousness  our  human  nature  rebels  against  in- 
evitableness. The  child  has  always  to  be  taught  the  habit  of  obedience.  ^  There 
is  some  spiritual  power  in  us  evidently  created  for  a  free  life  unrestrained  by 
outward  compulsions.  Sin  is  wild  outbreak  of  freewill,  and  its  curse.  Bn# 
the  principle  of  rebellion  against  the  power  of  nature  over  us,  and  our  ob^eetioQ 
to  any  outward  control,  is  a  constitutional  principle  of  human  nature.  It  is  bom 
in  us,  and  we  can  never  be  content  to  say,  *  1  must,'  unless  we  can  say  in  the 
same  breath,  <  I  will.'  .  .  .  How  we  should  learn  to  say  *  I  must,'  is  the  subject 
of  this  morning's  sermon.'' 

WiUiam  Jewett  Tucker. 
Andoveb. 


JP^ASIBH  PbOBLEMS,  HiMTS,  AND  HeLFS  FOR  THE  PeOFLB  OF  THE  ChUBCHRS. 

Edited  by  Washinotok  Gulddek.    Pp.  479.    New  York  :  The  Century 
Co. 

This  is  more  tihan  a  book,  it  is  a  library.  Twenty-four  writers  con- 
tribute to  its  pages.  But  the  volume  is  so  skillfully  edited  that  all  confu- 
sion is  avoided.  Dr.  Gladden  presides  over  the  book  with  the  ease  of  a 
master  at  a  feast  He  never  obtrudes  his  personality,  but  it  is  nowhere 
wanting,  informing  the  book  with  rare  good  sense,  clear  moral  discriminar 
tion,  and  the  chami  of  a  direct  and  practical  purpose.  The  sections  from 
his  own  pen  reveal  the  writer's  fresh,  pointed,  manly  way  of  dealing  with 
all  ^social  and  business  questions.  He  is  as  happy  in  brushing  away  the 
absurdities  in  the  charge  of  ^^  Stealing  a  minister,'*  as  he  is  in  enforcing 
npon  laymen  ^<The  duty  of  taking  office  "  in  the  church,  or  of  illustrating 
**  Man's  work  in  the  local  church."  Whatever  Dr.  Gladden  has  to  say 
upon  these  and  kindred  topics  is  so  full  of  sense,  so  healthy  in  its  tone, 
so  bright  and  so  true,  that  the  reader  quickly  passes  from  interest  to 
hearly  assent 

The  origin  of  the  book  is  ascribed  in  the  preface  to  Mrs.  Margaret 
Woods  Lawr^ioe,  whom  the  editor  graciously  characterizes  as  that  ^'  elect 
lady,  who,  as  maiden,  wife,  and  widow,  has  borne  names  endeared  to  the 
church  at  large,  and  who  has  usually  preferred  to  appear  under  a  mask 
thiskt  has  grown  transparent  with  time  —  the  literary  nom  de  plume  of 
*  Meta  Lander.'  "  Mrs.  Lawrence  contributes  one  entire  chapter  —  that 
upon  the  Pastor  at  Home  —  and  several  sections  in  other  dbapters ;  and 
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tfaa  style  of  her  writmg,  in  its  qoaint  tenns,  humorous  reminiscences,  and 
familiar  treatment  of  some  very  practical  questions  of  pastoral  and  social 
etiquette,  relieyes  in  no  slight  degree  the  otherwise  severely  business-like 
character  of  the  volume.  It  is  to  Mrs.  Lawrence  that  the  readers  of  the 
book  are  indebted  for  the  reprint  of  ^*  A  Apele  for  Are  :  2  The  Sextant 
of  the  Old  Brick  Metin  'oose,  by  A  Gasper." 

The  variety  of  authors  and  of  subjects  precludes  the  possibility  of  a 
review  of  the  volume  in  detaiL  Several  of  the  sections  have  been  writ- 
ten by  specialists,  but  on  the  whole  there  is  a  noticeable  absence  of  profes- 
sionalism. Hobbyists  have  been  carefully  excluded,  and  the  relation  of 
parts  in  the  general  scheme  has  been  secured,  as  has  been  suggested,  by 
good  editing.  Special  mention  ought  to  be  made  of  the  chapters  or  sec- 
tions on  Parish  Business,  by  Austin  Abbott,  £^. ;  on  Music  in  Worship, 
by  Prof.  Waldo  S.  Pratt;  on  the  Mid  Week  Service,  by  H.  M.  Scudder, 
D.  D.;  on  Study  and  Pulpit,  by  Theodore  T.  Munger,  D.  D.,  and  on  Or- 
ganizing the  Church  for  Work,  W  Greorge  B.  Leavitt,  D.  D.  The  most 
unsatisfactory  chapter  is  that  on  Parish  Buildings.  Some  good  hints  are 
given  in  a  blunt  and  vigorous  way,  but  they  are  chiefly  on  the  negative 
aide,  while  the  discussion  itself  is  very  fragmentary  and  incomplete.  No 
one  could  expect  a  treatise  on  church  architecture,  but  one  might  reason- 
ably ask  for  more  positive  suggestions  in  respect  to  parish  buildings.  A 
valuable  reminder  to  churches  in  city  and  country  is  given  in  the  title  of 
the  section  on  Unproductive  Property. 

The  practical  effect  of  this  book  upon  the  churches  wiU  be  most  whole- 
some. It  wiU  correct  many  inherited  abuses,  and  stimulate  to  much 
wise  activity.  A  church  will  learn  from  it  how  to  respect  itself  as  well 
as  how  to  treat  its  minister.  And  it  can  be  read  with  advantage  by  the 
ministry,  if  a  minister  is  not  already  inclined  to  state  his  case  too  strongly. 
The  professional  minister  will  get,  however,  little  comfort  from  its  pages : 
he  will  find  himself  rebuked  and  instructed  in  the  lessons  which  are  so 
plainly  taught  to  the  members  of  churches  and  parishes. 

William  Jewett  Tucker. 

Andovbb. 


AicBRioAN  Statesmen.  Life  of  Henrt  Clat.  By  Cabl  Schurz.  In 
two  volumes.  16mo.  Vo].  L,  pp.  383;  Vol.  11.,  pp.  424.  Boston  and 
New  York  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     1887.     $2.60. 

Cabl  Schurz  is,  among  us,  a  good  deal  like  Homer's  imagined  spec- 
tator of  the  fight,  conducted  invisibly  through  it  by  Hermes.  He  has 
nnquestionably  an  immovable  attachment  to  that  republic  to  which  he 
has  committed  all  his  fortunes,  and  in  which  he  has  made  for  himself 
so  eminent  a  career.  But  a  dispassionateness  which  is  doubtless  in  a 
measure  constitutional  is  in  him  fortified  by  a  happy  impossibility  of 
viewing  our  national  conflicts  of  one  and  two  generations  back  with  quite 
that  quickening  of  the  pulse  felt  by  those  whose  personal  and  iniose 
hereditary  life  is  rooted  in  them  from  the  beginning.  Especially  is 
Mr.  Schurz,  as  enjoying  an  Inviolable  immunity  from  the  ^^  Presidential 
fever,"  qualified  to  describe  its  confusing  effects  upon  the  intellect  and 
conscience  of  those  who  are  smitten  with  it,  as  visible  in  the  life  of 
this  most  illustrious  of  aU  its  victims.  The  author  carries  us  back  to 
1818,  and  from  that  point  almost  to  the  end  shows  us,  with  evident 
reluctance,  what  in  Clay's  transparent  character  is  only  too  plain,  how 
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often  ^'  that  strange  distarber  of   impolfles  and  motaves,  of  perceptioiiB 
and  condosions  .  .  .  clouded  his  discernment** 

Clay's  life,  as  set  forth  here,  g^^es  the  full  impression  of  the  other 
clonds  throngh  which  his  generous  greatness  so  often  shimmered  uncer- 
tainly :  his  want  of  an  unimpeached  morality,  though  not  of  a  spotless 
integrity,  his  want  of  a  thorough  foundation  of  knowledge,  and  perhajM 
his  too  impressible  temperament.  But  though  these  things  clouded  lus 
greatness,  nothing  could  conceal  it.  From  his  boyhood  till  his  death  he 
took  a  first  place  everywhere,  simply  because  he  could  not  help  it.  He 
could  throw  away  his  advantages  fast  enough  to  lose  the  Presidency,  bat 
he  could  not  help  being  greater  tlum  a  President. 

Mr.  Schurz  has  often  enough  occasion  of  grave  disapprobation  of  Heniy 
Clay's  course,  but  he  never  forgets  the  essential  nobility  of  his  public 
chimuster.  He  describes  as  ''die  wellspring  from  which  Henry  Clay 
drew  his  political  inspirations,  —  a  grand  conception  of  the  future  destdny 
of  the  American  republic,  and  of  a  government  adapted  to  the  fulfillment 
of  that  great  destiny ;  an  ardent  love  of  the  Union,  as  the  ark  of  liberly 
and  national  grandeur,  a  Union  to  be  maintained  at  any  price ;  an  im- 
aginative enthusiasm  which  infused  its  patriotic  glow  into  his  political 
opinions,  but  which  was  apt  to  carry  him  beyond  the  limits  of  existing* 
things  and  conditions,  and  not  seldom  unfitted  him  for  the  formation  of  a 
clear  and  well-balanced  judgment  of  facts  and  interests.  But  this  enthusi- 
astic conception  of  national  grandeur,  this  lofty  Unionism  constantly  ap- 
pearing as  the  inspiration  of  his  public  conduct,  gave  to  his  politics,  as 
they  stood  forth  in  the  glow  of  his  eloquence,  a  peculiarly  potent  charm." 

The  bioCTaphy  brings  out  in  surprising  distinctness  the  measure  in 
which  the  Great  Compromiser,  in  and  beneath  all  his  compromises,  was 
inspired  with  a  hatred  of  slavery.  This  appeared  from  the  time  when 
in  youth  he  vainly  endeavored  to  rid  Kentucky  of  it  up  to  the  time  when, 
in  old  age,  he  fruitlessly  repeated  the  effort  He  could  not  attempt  an 
occasional  apology  for  slavery  without  betraying  his  scorn  of  it.  If  he 
opened  his  lips  to  bless,  be  was  apt  to  end  by  cursing  it  altogether.  The 
most  amusing  instance  of  this  appears  in  the  letter  which  certain  mer- 
cantile poltroons  of  New  York  had  procured  him  to  write,  in  mainte- 
nance of  his  own  compromises  of  1850,  and  in  which  he  would  only 
spare  one  fifth  of  the  space  for  strictures  on  the  Abolitionists,  giving  up 
the  other  four  fifths  to  denunciations  of  Southern  disunionism.  He  could 
not,  it  is  true,  as  Mr.  Schurz  points  out,  apprehend  the  absolutely  ^^  irre- 
pressible conflict "  as  could  those  Northern  men  who  led  the  anti-«lavery 
cause,  as  he  was  also  incapable  of  understanding  the  mortal  offense  he 
had  given  to  the  North  by  sharpening  the  penalties  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law.  But  he  was  constitutionally  and  territorially  designated  as  tiie 
one  who,  through  concessions  to  the  South,  often  of  baleful  extent,  was, 
now  and  again,  to  put  off  the  inevitable  collision  until  the  time  to  which, 
as  our  author  shows,  he  never  ceased  to  look  forward,  when  the  free  States 
should  have  so  irresistible  a  preponderance  that,  if  the  South  broke  away, 
it  could  not  fail  to  be  crushed.  The  emphatic  passion  of  his  declaration 
that  he  would  go  with  the  Nation,  whatever  his  State  might  do,  must 
have  been  worUi  many  battalions  after  his  death,  to  keep  Kentucky  in 
her  place. 

Henry  Clay's  ''  American  system  "  has  prevailed  after  him,  wiUi  a 
thoroughness  the  prospect  of  which  would  have  made  him  stand  aghast 
But  the  history  of  its  fluctuations  and  mutations  under  him,  the  tricks  of 
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prestidigitation  by  which  he  tried  to  convince  his  admirers  that  a  tariff 
simply  for  protection,  simply  for  revenue,  for  revenue  with  incidental  pro- 
tection and  for  protection  with  incidental  revenue,  were  all  substantially 
one  and  the  same  thing,  with  a  little  difference  in  the  angle  of  vision, 
is  as  droll  as  anything  can  be  that  is  so  curiously  unintelligible.  Clay 
was  no  great  economist,  private  or  political,  and  seems,  like  Fox  with 
the  funds,  to  have  enjoyed  seeing  the  duties  go  up  or  down  as  might  best 
perplex  the  other  side.  Still,  a  man  who  so  strongly  accented  the  rights 
and  duties  of  the  national  government  could  ha^y  fail,  other  thmgs 
being  equal,  to  like  a  high  tariff  best 

Clay  appears  especially  contrasted  with  one  man,  and  mortally  opposed 
to  another,  —  Adams  and  Jackson.  The  author  sums  up  John  Quincy 
Adams  very  well  as  '^  a  man  of  great  ability,  various  Imowledge,  and 
large  experience ;  of  ardent  patriotism,  and  high  principles  of  honor 
and  duty ;  brimful  of  courage,  and  a  pugnacious  spirit  of  contention ; 
precise  in  his  ways,  stiff  and  cold  in  manners ;  tenacious  of  his  opinions ; 
irritable  of  temper ;  inclined  to  be  suspicious,  and  harsh  in  his  judgments 
of  others,  and,  in  the  Puritan  spirit,  fdso  severe  with  himself.*'  He  de- 
scribes him  elsewhere  as  seeming  formed  to  make  admirable  principles 
and  character  as  disagreeable  as  possible.  He  succeeded  only  too  well, 
when,  under  a  tempest  of  dislike,  and  of  long-surviving  and  ever-reviving 
slander,  he,  and  Clay  with  him,  had  to  strike  their  flag  to  the  semi- 
piratical  craft  of  Andrew  Jackson. 

Mr.  Schurz  gives  Jackson  credit  for  certain  blind  instincts  of  the 
public  good.  A  man  so  portentously  ignorant  could  not  very  easily  have 
any  other  than  blind  instincts.  His  services  against  nulMcation  were 
great,  and  would  have  been  essentially  greater  but  for  Henry  Clay's  irre- 
sistible propensity  for  compromising.  Mr.  Schurz  also  regards  his  dis- 
trust of  a  National  Bank  as  warranted,  though  exaggerated  beyond 
measure.  Bat  he  was  himself  a  greater  nuisance  and  danger  than  any- 
thing short  of  nullification.  The  absolute  demoralization  of  the  public 
service  for  one  generation,  if  not  for  two,  ought  to  have  been  enough  to 
make  an  administration  infamous.  But  even  that  is  less  than  the  abso- 
lute incarnation,  in  his  own  revengeful  personality,  of  the  most  aggra- 
vated unreason  of  democratic  absolutism.  He  was  not  an  Attila,  but  in 
his  lesser  measure  he  too  deserves  to  be  called  a  Scourge  of  Grod.  How 
strangely  he  contrasts  with  that  other  man,  who  also  rose  from  the  very 
bottom,  and  who  also  governed  his  countrymen  absolutely,  but  only  by 
reflecting  upon  them  the  light  of  the  eternal  verities  from  the  mirror  of 
his  fatherly  wisdom ! 

It  is  hard  for  even  those  of  us  with  whom,  in  our  youth,  Henry  Clay 
was  contemporary  in  his  age,  to  follow  him  back  to  the  utterly  different 
conditions  before  the  second  war  with  England,  which  his  eloquence 
helped  to  make  inevitable.  His  arguments  and  his  prophecies  were 
hardly  borne  out  by  facts,  but,  as  Schurz  thinks,  he  rendered  a  great 
service  to  his  country.  He  delivered  us  from  the  misery  and  shame  of  a 
nationality  that  did  not  know  whether  it  had  leave  to  stretch  its  limbs  in 
the  world  or  not. 

Mr.  Schurz  gives  an  entertaining  account  of  the  tedious  and  uncertain 
negotiations  in  Ghent,  and  of  the  amusing  brushes  between  Clay  and 
Adams,  held  in  balance  by  the  Switzer  Albert  Gallatin.  It  is  with  very 
comprehensible  feeling  that  our  author  recounts  the  passionately  ungener- 
ous thrust  which  this  grand  servant  of  our  republic  afterwards  suffered  at 
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Clay's  own  hands,  because  he  was  an  American  by  free  choiee,  and  not 
an  American  because  he  could  not  help  it  But  Clay  lived  to  be  deeply 
ashamed  of  it 

We  cannot  but  see  that  this  biography  suffers  essentially  from  lacking  a 
certain  smack  of  the  soil,  which  of  course  it  could  not  be  expected  to  have, 
but  which  is  only  a  subordinate  and  dispensable  merit  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  style,  which  is,  of  course,  good  and  clear,  but  perhaps  a 
little  wanting  in  color. 

Charles  C.  Starbuek. 
Andovbb. 


GERMAN  THEOLOGICAL  LITERATUEE. 


Kurzgefasster  KommerUar  zu  den  heiligen  Schrifien  Alien  und  Neuen 
TestamenteSy  sowie  zu  den  Apokrypheny  herausgegeben  von  Herrmann 
Strack  und  Otto  Z(>ckler.  A.  Altes  Testament  Dritte  Abtheilung:  Die 
Bucher  Samuelis  und  der  Eonige,  ausgelegt  von  August  Elostermann.  H. 
Halfte.  Pp.  305-^04,  and  xiii-xL  5  mks.  B.  Neues  Testament 
Dritte  Abtheilung :  Die  Briefe  Pauli  an  die  Thessalonicher,  Galater, 
Korinther  und  Rbmer,  ausgelegt  von  O.  Zockler,  G.  Schnedermann  und 
E.  Chr.  Luthardt  Pp.  xiv,  440.  Nordlingen:  Beck.  6  mks.— The 
first  half  of  the  commentary  on  Samuel  and  Kings  was  noticed  in  the 
August  number  of  the  "  Review."  It  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  speak 
f urUier  of  the  author's  method.  The  second  half,  like  the  first,  is  char> 
acterized  by  its  careful  discussion  of  questions  of  textual  criticism. 
With  the  present  installment  appears  the  general  introduction,  of  which 
the  excellent  sections  upon  the  Sources  and  the  Text  deserve  especial 
mention.  The  commentary  upon  the  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  and 
the  Galatians  (pp.  1-86)  is  by  Professor  Z5ckler,  that  upon  1  and  2  Co- 
rinthians (pp.  87-288)  by  Dr.  Schnedermann,  Dozent  in  Basel,  and  that 
upon  Romans  (pp.  289-439)  by  Professor  Luthardt  The  well-known 
Lutheran  standpoint  of  the  authors,  especially  Zockler  and  Luthardt, 
is  sufficient  to  assure  us  of  their  position  upon  all  of  the  general  ques- 
tions under  discussion  between  liberals  and  conservatives  in  connection 
with  these  epistles.  It  seems  to  the  writer  that  the  authors  might  have 
allowed  themselves  more  space  for  a  discussion  of  some  of  &e  most 
important  and  still  agitated  questions  without  detriment  to  the  general 
plan  of  the  series.  The  criticism  of  Schtirer,  which  was  mentioned  in 
my  former  notice,  apparently  finds  in  the  present  volume  especial  justifi- 
cation. In  the  treatment  of  Gralatians  iL  the  author  contents  himself 
with  scarcely  more  than  a  reference  to  his  discussion  of  the  same  subject 
in  the  commentary  on  Acts  xv.,  where  unfortunately  the  matter  is  han- 
dled in  a  very  meagre  way.  The  commentary  upon  Corinthians  is  more 
satisfactory,  though  one  could  wish  for  a  more  thorough  treatment  of 
1  Corinthians  xv.  and  of  2  Corinthians  xii.  In  regard  to  the  historical 
setting  the  author  rejects  the  theory  of  a  lost  epistle  between  our  present 
First  and  Second,  and  assumes  but  one  visit  to  Corinth  upon  the  part  of 

the  apostle  before   the   composition   of   2  Corinthians. ConcUienr 

geschichte,     Nach  den  Quellen  bearbeitet  von  Carl  Joseph  von  Hefele. 
Fortgesetzt  von  J.  Cardinal  HergenrOther.     Achter  Buid.    Freiburg  im 
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Breisgaa:  Herder.  8vo,  pp.  vii,  896.  9.60  inks. — The  continaation 
of  Hefele's  "  History  of  Christian  Councils/'  interrupted  for  thirteen 
years,  is  resumed  with  the  present  volume,  which  treats  Die  Zwischenzeit 
vom  Basler  bis  zum  fttnften  Lateran-Concil  and  Das  Achtzehnte  allge- 
meine  oder  f ttnfte  Lateran-ConciL  With  the  completion  of  the  revised 
edition  of  VoL  IV.  the  aged  author  was  obliged  to  lay  down  his  pen  and 
to  entrust  the  continuation  of  the  revision  to  his  pupil,  Professor  KnOpfler. 
From  his  hand  has  already  appeared  (1886)  the  second  edition  of  Vol.  V., 
and  Vols.  VI.  and  VII.  are  soon  to  follow.  The  work  done  by  Professor 
KnOpfler  is  most  thorough,  and  puts  the  fifth  volume,  in  a  largely  aug- 
mented form,  fully  abreast  of  Uie  times.  The  theological  world  may 
therefore  promise  itself  from  his  hands  a  revision  of  the  remaining  vol- 
umes in  every  way  worthy  of  the  originaL  The  present  volume,  by  Car- 
dinal HergenrOther,  is  a  continuation  —  not  a  revision  —  of  Hefele's 
work,  which  in  the  first  edition  was  carried  no  further  than  the  seventh 
volume.  HergenrOther  has  undertaken  to  complete  the  whole  work  (for 
which  at  least  two  more  volumes  will  be  required),  and  Vol.  IX.  will  shortly 
appear.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  volume  just  issued  exhibits  the 
widest  research  and  the  most  careful  scholarship.  The  author's  reputa- 
tion is  a  sufficient  guaranty  for  the  quality  of  the  work  done,  and  his 
connection  with  the  Vatican  library  furnishes  him  with  unsurpassed  oppor- 
tunities for  the  collection  of  materials.  The  general  plan  pursued  is  the 
same  as  that  of  Hefele,  and  the  author  has  endeavored  to  remain  true  to 

the  methods  and  principles  of  his  predecessor. Die  Heiligen,    Ein 

Beitrag  zum  geschichtlichen  Verstandniss  der  Offenbarung  Johannis  und 
der  altchristlichen  Verf  assung,  von  Past  Dr.  C.  H.  Manchot  Leipzig : 
Veit.  8vo,  pp.  vii,  160.  5  mks.  -^  This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
books  that  has  appeared  in  the  sphere  of  early  church  history  for  many 
years.  The  learning  and  ability  of  the  author  are  not  to  be  denied,  but 
his  imagination  runs  completely  away  with  him,  and  his  results  are,  most 
of  them,  absolutely  without  historical  worth.  His  thesis  is  that  the  Saints 
of  the  Apocalypse  and  of  the  earliest  Christian  literature  do  not  embrace  all 
true  Christians,  but  form  an  especial  and  higher  class  by  themselves.  His 
proofs,  drawn  from  the  New  Testament  and  other  early  Christian  writ- 
ings, are  most  remarkable,  and  where  he  finds  difficulties  he  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  emend  the  text.  His  fondness  for  allegory  leads  him  to  some  very 
wild  speculations  which  are  worthy  to  be  compared  with  those  of  the  Alex- 
andrian fathers.  Among  other  mteresting  discoveries  he  finds  that  the 
Paul  whom  we  know  is  not  one  but  two  persons  —  a  Saint  Paul  and  an 
Apostle  Paul  —  whom  tradition  has  confounded.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
describe  the  book  further.  It  is  certainly  worth  reading  as  an  excellent 
lesson  in  historical  method. 

PERIODICALS. 

Religion  naeh  dem  Neuen  Testament^  mit  besonderer  Beziehung  auf 
das  Verhaltniss  des  Sittlichen  und  Religiosen  und  auf  das  Mystische  in 
der  Re^on,  von  Dr.  Julius  Kustlin.  Theolog^sche  Studien  und  Kritiken, 
1888.  Heft  I.,  pp.  7-102.  -^  An  interesting  article  by  the  Halle  Professor 
of  Dogmatics,  the  author  of  the  well-known  "  Life  of  Luther."  The  writer 
discusses,  first,  the  general  utterances  of  Jesus  and  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, secondly,  the  special  Pauline  and  Johannine  expressions,  and  finally 
considers  the  religious  Being  in  his  relation  to  himself  and  to  his  own 
good.  He  concludes  with  the  following  words,  which  form  an  excellent 
summary  of  the  article  :  <^  So  ist  die  R^igion  des  Neuen  Testamentee  ein 
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gans  dnrch  Grott  besdmmtes  Leben  and  nigleich  ein  Leben  wahrhafter 
SelbBtbestimmung  in  der  Gemeinichaft  mit  G^tt.   So  ist  sie  Selbsthingabe, 

in  weleher  der  Mensch  sioh  selbst  gewinnt  za  wahrem,  ewigem  Leben." 

Die  Apokalypse  gegen  die  jiingste  kritische  Hypothese  in  Schntz  genom- 
men,  von  Dr.  Wiilibald  Beyschlag.  Ibid.,  pp.  102-138.  —  The  writer 
diacusses  at  considerable  lei^s^  the  theory  of  Vischer  that  the  Apoca- 
lypse is  the  Christian  revision  of  an  originally  Jewish  work.  He  takes 
up  Vischer's  positions  in  detail,  and  combats  them  most  energetically,  con- 
cluding that  the  theory  is  entirely  baseless.  In  his  interpretation  of  the 
difficult  passages  which  come  under  discussion  the  writer  lays  great  stress 
npon  the  poetical  character  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  complains  that  Vischer 
treats  it  as  mere  prose  and  displays  a  lamentable  lack  of  the  religions 
and  sesthetie  feeling  necessary  to  understand  the  book.  The  same  traits 
are  therefore  prominent  in  the  present  article  which  characterize  the  au- 
thor's well-known  *^  Life  of  Christ,"  and  which  give  to  that  an  aesthetic 
interest  at  the  expense  of  critical  worth* 

Arthur  C.  McGiffert 
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